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Second  half  of  the  seventh  year  and  first  haif  of  the  eighth  year  since 
annexation  of  Hawaii  with  the  United  States. 
Twelfth  year  since  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  127th  year  since  the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Captain 

Cook. 


Holidays  Observed  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


•Wew  Year   Jan.   I 

Chinese  New  Year Feb.  3-4 

•Washington's  Birthday  ...Feb.  22 

Good   Friday   April   21 

"Decoration  Day  May  30 

'Kamehameha   Oay    June   11 

'Birthday  Hawaiian  Republic  .J  uly  4 


•American   Anniversary    July  4 

•Labor  Day  (Fir.,t  Monday). Sept.  4 
•Regatta  Day  tThird  Sat.).Sepl.   16 

Recugnition     of     Hawaiian 

Independence   Nov.   28 

Thanksgiving  Day   Nov,  24 


Those  distinguished  by 
Holidays  by  Legislali 


Asterisk  have  been  csiablished  a 
E  Laws  1903,  Act  55- 


Territorial 


Chronological  Cvcles. 


Dominical  Letter  A    Solar  Cycle   10 

Epact    24     Roman    Indiction    3 

Golden   Number   b    Jiiiian    Period    6618 


Chui 


Epiphany  Jan.  6  Whit  Sunday  June  11 

Ash  Wednesday   Marcli  8  Trinity  Sunday   June   18 

First  Sunday  in  Lent   March  12  Corpus  Christi   June  23 

Good  Friday April  3i  Advent   Sunday   Dec.   3 

Easter  Sunday  April  23  Christinas  Dec.  25 

Atcension  Day   June   i 


Eclipses  in  190S. 
In  the  year  1905  there  will  be  four  eclipse 
of  the  Moon,  as  follows: 

I — Partial  eclipse  of  the  Moon.  February  19, 
II — Annular  eclipse  of  the  Sun.  March  5, 
III — Partial  eclipse  of  fhe  Moon  August  14 

appearing  eclinse. 
IV— Total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  August  30,  not  visible  in  the  Pacific. 


vo  of  the  Sun,  and  two 

visible  at  these  Islands, 
visible  at  these  Islands. 
II  moon  rising  with  dis- 
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FIRST  QUARXER,    1Q05. 


t    New  Hood. , 

.  _j   Full  Moon.. 
.  t!   Lut  Qnar  . 


.■  49. «  p.in 
D29.G  p.m 


18UN..,. 
2Mon.... 
3Tu«a.... 
4,Wed.... 
SiTlmra.. 
6  Friday - 

7|tjBt..... 

618XJN. . . 

9Mon,... 
lOTnea.... 
II  Wed.... 
12,Thnr8.. 
13  Friday,. 
14,Bat 

15  8UN_. . 

16  Hon. . .. 
17, Tom..  _ 
18  Wed.... 
ISiThHTB.. 
30  Friday. 

2l|Siit 

22  SUN... . 

23,M(in..., 

2iTtia8.... 

26|Wed,...6  39  8|5  46  4|  25  Sat. . .'. .  6  23  46 

SelThnre..  6  89  16  17  1  26  SUN....  6  22  6  6 

27!?«day..6  88  95  47  7  27Moii,...  6  21  76 

28aat....  " 

29  SUN . . 

30,  Hon  . . 

SIITqm  . . 


6  39  26  32  9 


6  39  8'6  35  0 
6  89  9,5 

*  40  0,5 
40  l'5 

6  40  2:6 

G  40  3|e 

16  40  416 
6  40  4|6 
6  40  4,6 
6  40  4|5 
6  40  3'5 
6  40  3  6 
16  40  2  5 
6  40  1,5 


40  4  li 

41  1  1' 

41  7  II 

42  4  1 

43  1   2i 

43  7  Z 

44  4  £ 
46  1  2: 


76  48  3  2 
4:6  48  9 
0,6  49  C 
6  87  7'5  Bfl  a 


76  64  4 

26  64 
75  65  4 
25  56  0 
6  6  56  5 
0  5  57  0' 
5  6  57  5 


65  59  0 
05  69 

"6  00  d 
76  00  4 
0  8  00  9, 
"  6  01  4 
6  01  9 


1  W«d.... 

2ThnrB.. 

3  Friday., 

4  Sat 

BBT7N.-.. 

7Tiiea  ,., 
8  Wad... 

9ThnrB.. 
0  Friday.. 

last.  . 

.2  BUN... 

3  Mod..., 

4  Taea . . . 

5  Wed..., 
SThuw.. 
.7  Friday. 

.8  Sat 

.9  SUN.... 
SOMon... 

!1TU6B.„. 

!2Wod.... 
i3Tlinri.. 
•A  Friday. 

15  Bat 

!6  8UN..., 
!7  Mon... . 
MTnes... 
J9WBd... 
WThurs. 
n  Friday. 


20  2 
6  19 
6  18  6 
6  17  7 
6  16  9 
6  IR  0 
6  15  2 
.  14  4 
8  18  5 
6  12  6 
S  11  7 


04  7 
6  06  1 
8  06  6 

05  9 
6  06  8 
6  06  7 
6  07  1 

07  4 
6  07  7 


}  1 

6  08  2' 
6  07  8 
6  06'4 
6  05  4 
6  04  6 
6  08  6 
6  02  " 
6  01 
"  00  8 
5  59  9 


,.5  f 


6  09  1 
6  09  4 
6  09  7 
6  10  1 
8  10  4 
6  10  7 
6  11  0 
6  11  8 
6  11  6 
'  12  0 
6  12  8 
}  12  6 
i  12  9 
18  13  2 

2  6  13  B 
"  3  13  8 

3  6  14  0 

4  6  14  3 
"  }  U  6 


The  Peasls  that  were  obtained  at  these  islands  by  the  early  traders  are 
thus  described  by  Vancouver:  "Those  seen  were  but  few,  and  consisted 
of  three  sorts;  the  white,  yellow  and  lead  color.  The  white  were  very 
indifferent,  being  small,  irregular  in  shape,  and  possessing  little  beauty;  the 
yellow  and  those  of  a  lead  color  were  belter  formed,  and,  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance,   of   superior   quality." 
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5  17  2  6  86  3 

i6  17  1  6  88  7 

6  17  16  89  1 
..5  17  06  39  4 
..5  17  06  89  8 
..5  16  916  40  2 

.5  16  96  40  6 
,15  17  O'e  40  9 
.5  17  0,6  41  3 
i5  17  06  41  6 
is  17  16  42  0 
6  17  2'6  42  8 
5  17  36  42  6 
'5  17  4:6  42  8 
5  17  (16  43  1 
..  5  17  8,6  43  4 
,6  17  96  43  7 
5  18  1|6  43  9 
5  18  36  44  2 
:5  18  4'6  44  4 
5  18  6  6  44  6 
5  18  86  44  8 
5  19  06  46  0 
'5  19  36  46  I 
..6  IB  6  6  46  2 
.5  10  96  45  4 
..5  20  26  46  6 
.[6  20  66  45  6 
.'6  20  86  45  7 
.5  21  16  45  8 


The  Town  of  Kailua.  Kona,  Hawaii,  in  1840,  under  Governor  Kuaklni, 
was  said  to  contain  "the  best  built  stone  house  in  the  islands,  his  residence, 
a  cotton  factory  constructed  of  stone,  a  large  stone  church  and  a  school 
house,  as  also  one  store  where  sandal-wood,  kukui  nuts,  beans,  com  and 
palm-leaf  hats  were  exchanged  for  goods." 
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THIRD   QUARTER,    190B. 
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1                 AUGUST. 
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B  21  4'6  45  9  ri 
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1 

Friday.. 

6  43  5 

6  15  5 
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2 
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5  43  7 

6  14  6 
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Thura. . 
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Mon 
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IllMon 5  46  16  06  2 

12;  Wed.... 

5  25  4  6  45  9|I2Sat iS  37  4,6  31  7 

12lTuefl....6  46  4  6  05  2 

13ThiiM.. 

5  25  86  45  Ij  |13  HUN . . ..,5  37  7:6  31  0 

13  Wed...  6  46  6  6  04  2 

U|Fridaj-„ 

6  26  2:6  44»:14:Mon....5  38  16  30  4 

14Thure.,5  46  86  03  3 

15  Sat.... 

5  26  66  44  7  ISTuea....  5  38  4,6  29  6 

16,Friday..5  47  1  6  02  3 

16 

SUN.... 

5  27  0,6  44  5  Ifi'Wed. ...  5  38  7  6  28  8 

16|Sat.  ..    5  47  3  6  01  * 

17 

Mon.... 

6  27  46  44  8  !7,Tbar8. .  6  39  ll6  28  1 

17:8UN....5  47  66  00  5 

18 

5  27  Sle  44  0  18:Friday.-  5  39  46  27  3 

ISMou  -„.  5  47  8  5  59  6 

19 

w"^.;: 

5  28  216  43  7  19'Sat :5  39  7,6  26  5 

19,Tue9....5  48  15  f8  6 

SO 

Thnrfl..5  28  616  43  4  20;SUN...,5  40  06  2-^  7|  20|Wed.  ...5  48  35  57  6 

31 

FridftT..5  29  0,6  43  I  21iMoD 5  40  36  24  9  21Tbiire..  5  48  65  56  6 

22;8at..."..|5  29  4|6  *2  8  22iTue8....  5  40  616  24  1  Sa  Friday..  5  48  85  B5  7 

23 

8tJN....5  29  8,6  42  4  23!Wed.  ...  5  40  96  23  3,23:Sat 5  49  1  5  54  7 

24 

Hod. ...'6  30  2:6  42  1 

24TliurB,.  5  41  26  22  5,  24 SUN.. ..5  49  35  53  8 

25 

Toed. ...5  30  66  41  7 

25:Friday..5  41  6,6  21  6  25 Mon 6  49  65  62  8 

26 

Wed.. ..'5  31  0,6  41  3 

26,8at .6  41  8,6  20  8 '26 Sues. ...5  49  95  51  9 

27 

'rhars..'5  31  416  40  8 

27I8UN....6  42  16  19  9  j27, Wed....  5  50  2  5  69  0 

28 

Friday. ,5  31  Sfl  40  4 

28.Mon 5  42  t!6  19  0  28TbnrB. .  5  50  66  50  ©■ 

29 

B«t !5  32  26  89» 

29|Tne8....5  42  76  18  2  i29;Friday..6  50  85  49  1 

30,HUN.._'.'>  32  66  39  4 

l30Wed.,..|5  43  06  17  3:30,8at....    5  61  1  5  48  1 

31'Mon....'0  33  0'6  38  9|:31Tbnr8  .15  43  26  16  41    i               ,            ■ 

In  THE  Visit  to  these  islands  of  the  earliest  fur-traders  of  the  North- 
west, for  refreshments,  salt  was  found  to  be  an  article  obtainable  at  vari- 
ous points,  and  soon  became  a  prime  object  of  call  for  the  curing  of 
skins  procured  on  the  Coasi,  and  doubtless  was  the  lirst  article  of  Ha- 
waiian exports-  As  early  as  1802  it  is  of  record  as  being  "found  scarcer 
and  dearer  than  had  been  expected." 
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FOURTH   QUARTER,    1905. 


18  5'  !14 
18  2  !l6 
18  0  ,16 
17  8  17' 
17  t  18 
17  3il9TnM... 
17  2.20Wed... 
17  IjlaiThnra. 
17  I  22  Friday. 
17  0!23Sat.  .. 
17  0|  121  SUN. 
17  o:  25  Moa. . 
17  0  26Tnea. 
17  Oi  27 Wed.. 
17  0;  28  Thure- 
17  li  23  Friday 
■"  "'30 Sat... . 
31  SUN.. 


6  26  8  5  19  0 
..  6  27  4  5  19  S 
.6  28  0  5  19  6 
.6  28  6  5  20  0 


85  20  7 
6  30  4  5  21  1 
6  30  B 5  21  6 
6  31  G  5  21  9 
6  32  0  5  22  4 
.6  32  65  22  9 
6  33  15  29  i 
6  33  65  28  9 
6  34  15  24  4 
.6  84  6:5  34  9 


...6  35  6  6  26  0 

..i6  36  0:6  26  6 

..  6  36  4I6  27  1 

_,6  86  85  27  7 

6  37  ll6  28  3 

6  37  4:5  28  9 

'6  37  tIs  29  5 


The  old  three-5toT7  coral  building  on  the  water  front,  erected  in  1848 
for  the  Custom  and  Bonded  Warehouse,  and  which  was  used  as  such  till 
the  present  one  on  the  Esplanade  was  constructed,  in  i860,  has  teen  torn 
down  this  past  year.  Thus  one  after  another  the  old  familiar  landmarks 
have  to  give  way  to  the  march  of  time,  that  Honolulu  may  keep  pace 
^^yt  the  spirit  of  progress. 
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INTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES. 


INTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES  BY  SEA  IN  SEA  MILES. 


AKOUMD   OAHU    rSOU    HONOLULU— ESPLANADE    WHAU    TO 


Miles. 

Bell  Buoy  1% 

Diamond  Head  5 

Koko  Head    13 

Klakapuu  Point  l6 

Mokapu   27 

Kahufcu  North  Point ^ 


Miles. 

Pearl  River  Bar 6 

Barber's  Point IS 

Waianae  Anchorage  ao 

Kaena  Point,  N.W.  of  Oahu 36 

Waialua  Anchorage 46 

Kahuku  N.  Pt,  Oahu,  via  Kaena.  5S 


HONOLULU  TO 

Lae  0  ka  Laau,  S.W.  Pt.  Molakai  35{Kawaihae,  Hawaii 144 

Kalaupapa,  Leper  Settlement 5^ Kealakekua,        '|  (direct).  ..157 

West  Point  of  Lanai SO  "  "  (viaKawaihae).i86 

Lahaina,   Maui 72  S.  W.  pt.  Hawaii    "  "  233 

Kahului       "      90  Punaluu,  "      250 

Hana,  "      .' laSHilo,  "       (direct) 192 

Maalaea,      "      86] "  "       (witKlward)...2D6 

Makena,       "      96"  "       (via  Kawaihae)23a 

Mahukona,  Hawaii   134) 

HONOLULU  TO 

Nawihwili,  Kauai  gSlHanatei,  Kauai  125 

Koloa,  "       102  Niihau    144 

Wainjea,  "      120I 

LAHAINA,  MAUI,  TO 

Kaluaaha,  Molokai  ,i7|Maalaea,  Maui   1» 

Lanai 9I  Makena,  Maui  18 

KAWA1HAE,    HAWAII,   TO 

Mahukona.  Hawaii  10  Hilo,  Hawaii   8S 

Waipio,  Hawaii  37,I.ae  o  ka  Mano,  Hawaii 20 

Honokaa.  Hawaii   45  Kail u a,  Hawaii   34 

Laupahoehoe,  Hawaii  ^  Kealakekua,  Hawaii   44 

HILO,    HAWAII,   TO 

East  Point  of  Hawaii 20  Punaluu,  Hawaii   70 

Keauhou,  Kau,  Hawaii 50  Kaalualu,  Hawaii  Sa 

Nonh  Point  of  Hawaii 62  South  Point  of  Hawaii 85 

■WHXTH    OF'    CHANNrciLiS. 

Oahu  and  Molokai 23  Maui  and  Lanai 7 

Diamond  Head  to  S.W.  Point  of       Maui  and  Kahoolawe 6 

Molokai   30  Hawaii  and  Maui 26 

Molokai  and  Lanai 7  Kauai  and  Oahu 63 

-Molokai  and  Maui 8  Niihau  and  Kauai 15 

OCBAN    rUSTANCKS. 
HONOLULU    TO 

Sati  Francisco  2iooiAuckland  381O 

San  Dieco    226olSydney  4410 

Portland.   Or 23fo|Hongkong 4920 

Brilc,  Nicaragua   4200  Yokohama   3400 

Pamma 4720  Guam  3300 

Tahili 2440  Manila,  via  N.E.  Cape 4890 

Samoa 2290  Victoria,  B.  C 2460 

Fiji 2700  Midway  Islands 120O 
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HAtVAIIAN  ANNUAL. 
OVERLAND  DISTANCES. 


ISLAND    OF    OAHU. 


IB  twIweeD  polnu. 


HONOLVLtl  POST-OFFICE  TO 

Miles.i  Miles,  3 

Bishop's   comer    (Waikild) s.zKahana  264 

Waikiki  Villa  3.6Punaluu   2&4 

Race  Course  4.5|Hauu1a 3M 

Diamond  Head  5-9Laie    3+4 

Kaalawai 6.0  Kahuku  Mill  37^ 


Miles.  Inter. 

Thomas  Square i.o 

Pawaa  comers 2.0        i.o 

Kamoilitli   34        1.3 

Telegraph  Hill S-O       '■? 

Waialae  6-2        1.2 


Kahuku  Ranch  40.0 


Niu  . 

KokoHead 

Makapuu 

Waimanalo  

Waimanalo,  via  Pali.. 


.12.0 


Nuuanu  Bridge  M 

Mausoleum  I-S 

Electric  Reservoir 2.7 

Luakaha  4-3 

•Pali  6.2 

Kaneohe  (new  road) 11.9 

Waiahole    .'. 18.9 

Kualoa  21.9 


1.0  Moanalua    3-4 

1.3   Kalauao  7 A 

1.7   Ewa  Church lo.a 

1.2   Kipapa  13.6 

2.6   Kaukonahua   20.0 

3.0  Leilehua  20.0 

3.0   Watalua   28.0 

6.0   Waimea 324 

Kahuku  Ranch 394 

Ewa  Church 10.2 

Waipio  (Brown's)  II.2 

a4   Hoaeae  (Robinson's)   ...13.5 
1.2    Barber's  Point,  L,  H 21.5 

1.6  Nanakuli  23-5 

1.9   Waianae  Plantation 29.9 

5.7  Kahanahaiki 3^-9 

7.0    ICaena  Point  42-O 

3.0    Waialua  to  Kaena  Pt....i2.o 


OAHu  railway:    mstances  fkom  Honolulu  depot  t 
Miles.  I 

Moanalua  2.76|Waipio  

Puuloa 6.23.  Waikele 

Halawa 8.i4Haaeae 

Aiea  9-37iEwa  Plantation  Mill 

Kalauao 10.20  Waianae  Station 

Waiau  laps  Kaena  Point  

Pearl  City ii-TSWaialua  Station 

Waiawa i2.S2.Kahuku  Planution  

ISLAND    O*'    KAUAI. 
NAWILIWILI  TO 

Miles.  Inter. 

Koloa 11.0 

Lawai  13.8 

Hanapepe    2ao 

Waimea 27.1 

Waiawa 31.5 

Nuololo  d4.8 


Miles. 
,..1358 
■  -•14.57 
...15.23 
. .  .18.25 
...33-30 


■  -ss.* 


-  3-3 


Miles.  Inter. 

Waialua  River 7.7  4.4 

Kealia   11.9  4.2 

Anahola 15.7  3-8 

Kilauea    23.6  7-9 

Kalihiwai    26.6  J-O 

Hanalei    31.8  5.2 

Wainiha   34-8  3-0 

Nuololo  (no  road) 47.0  12.2 

Dot  yet  >valUble. 
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OVERLAND  DISTANCES. 

IBX^AtfH    OF    MAUI. 


Miles. : 

Spreckelsville  3.5 

Paia    SS 

Hamakuapoko  Mill  ^6 

Haiku    10.3 

HaJehaku    t6.0 

Huelo ig-S 

Keanae    27.3 

Nahiku  32-7 

Ulaino    36-3 

Hana  43-3 

Hamoa  45.3 

Wailua  48.9 

Kipahulu  Mill  53-2 

Mokalau    56.6 

Nuu 62.1 

Wailuku    3-1 

Waikapu S-S 

Maalaea  9.9 

Kalepolepo   14-6 

Mana    23.3 

Ulnpalakua  25-^ 

Kanaio  28.9 

Pico's  35-5 

Nnu 41.0 


r.                                           Miles.  : 
Paia  5.5 

1   Makawao  Court  House.. laS 
Olinda    16.7 

i   Haleakala,  edge  Crater.  .22.5 

1   Haleakala  Summit 24.7 

'   Maalaea  9.9 

i  End  of  Mountain  Road.  .15.4 

i  Olowalu   19.6 

I  Laliaina  Court  House... 35.5 

i  Waiehu    3.3 

I  Waihee    4^! 

|.  Kahakuloa  lo.i 

:   Honokohau  14.5 

Honolua  17.4 

Napili  20.0 

|.  Honokawai 33.8 

I  Lahaina  Court  House... 29.3 

UAKENA   TO 


i  WaiakoB   iz.i 

>   Foot  of  Puu  Pane 15.8 

;    Makawao  Court  House,  .21.8 


Hamakua  boundary 4.5 

Kukuiha«1e  Mill  it.o 

Mana    7-? 

Hanaipoe    i^.o 

Keanakolu  24.0 

Puakala    34-0 

Uumaia     36S 

Humuula    Sheep  Station, 

via  Laumaia  47.5 

Anwaiakekua   12.5 

Humuula  Sheep  Station.  .29.0 


ISLAND    OP'    HA-WAII, 
WAIHEA  COUBT  HOUSE  TO 

Miles.  Inter. < 


Miles.  Inter. 


iHilo,  via  Humuula  St'n.  .54.0     25,0 
6.5    Keamuku  Sheep  St'n.. ..14.0 

Napuu  22.0       8.0 

7.3  iKeawewai   8.0 

9.0  Waika  11.0       3.0 

lao  jKahuwa  13.0       3.0 

2.5    Puuhue 17.0       4,0 

Kohala  Court  House 22.0       5.0 

ii.o  Mahukona 22.0 

Puako 13.0 

16.5' 

NORTH  KOHALA.— FOREIGN  CHUSTH,  KOHAtA,  TO 

Miles.  [  Miles. 

Edge  of  Pololu  Gulch 4.00  Union  Mill   2.35 

Niulii  Mill  2.80  Union  Mill  R.  R.  Station 3.25 

Dr.  Wight's  Store,  Halawa 1.15  Honomakau 3.55 

Halawa  Mill  I. iS!Hind's,  Hawaii 3.25 

HapQu  LandinfT  2.56  Haw i  R.  R.  Station 4.35 

Kohala  Mill So|Honoipu  7.20 

Kohala  Mill  Landing 1.50  Mahukona   10.50 

Native  Churcn  i.oolPuuhue  Ranch  73* 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


NOSTH  KOBALA.— OH  MAIN  ROAD,  MAHUKONA  TO 


Miles.  Inter. 

Hind's  Mill  7.0 

Union  Mill  Comer 8.0        i.o 

Court  House  9.2        1.2 

Bond's  Comer 9.7       0.5 

Kohala  Mill  Comer 10.4       0-7 


Miles.  Inter. 

Dr.  Wight's  Comer 11.5        i.i 

Niulii  Comer  12.8        1.3 

Pololu  Edflie  of  Gulch.  ..14.5        1.7 
Puu  Hue  5.0 


Puu  Ainako  . .  ,  . 

Puuiki,   Spencer's    7.7 

Waiaka,  Catholic  Church  9.5 

Puuopelu,  Parker's  loJ 

Waimea  Court  House.., II.8 

Waimea  Church 12.2 

Kukuihaele  Church 23.1 


Keauhou    6.0 

Holualoa  9.6 

Kailua  12.0 

Kaloko 16.0 

Makalawena    19.6 

Kiholo  27.6 

Ke  Au  a  Lono  bounil'y.31.6 
Puako  37-4 

Half-way  House  13.0 

Kapapala    18.0 

Pahala    23.0 

Punaluu   27.6 


SOVTH   KOHALA.— KAWAIHAE  TO 

Miles.  Inter.i  Miles. 

....  4.4  Mana,  Parker's  19.3 

7.7       3.3    Keawewai  6x} 

1.8  Puuhue  Ranch lao 

1.3     Kohala  Court  House 15.0 

1.0     Mahukona  II.O 

04  .  Napuu 20.0 

9.9  I  Puako 5.0 

KONA. KEALAKEKUA   1 


3.6 


Kawaihae 
Honaunau 

Hookena   7.7 

Olelomoana  15.2 

Hoopuloa  21.6 

Boundary  of  Kau  24.8 

Flow  of  "87 32.0 

Kahuku  Ranch 36.5 


.42.0       4-6 


IHonaupo 32.6 

5.0    Naalehu 35.6 

S-O    Waiohinu   37.I 

4.6  'Kahuku  Ranch  43't 


PUNA.— HILO   COURT   HOUSE  TO 

(By  new  road.) 
Miles.!  Miles. 

Keaau,  Forks  of  Road 9.0  Kaimu    32-0 

Pahoa  2ao  Kalapana  33.0 

Pohoiki  (Rycrofi's)  28.Q  Keauhou  Sao 

■  Kapoho   (Lyman's)    32.0  Panau  40.O 

Opihikao 31.0  Volcano  House  via  Panau   56.0 

Kamaili    26.0  Sand  Hills.  Naawal?.  old  road.  .18.5 

Kamaili  Beach  29.0I  Kapoho,  old  road  22.0 

TO   VOLCANO.— HILO  TO 

Shipman's   Ij,  Mountain   View    16.8 

Edge  of  Woods 4.1  Mason's  17S 

Cocoanut  Grove  8.0  Hitchcock's 23.5 

Branch  Road  to  Puna 9.o[  Cattle   Pen    24.7 

Fumeaux's   13.2  Volcano  House  31.0 

THROUGH    HlLO  DISTRICT  TO 

Honohi  Bridge  2.5iHonohina  Church 17.8 

Papaikou  Office 4.7  Waikaumalo  Bridee 18.8 

Onomea  Church   6.9  Pohakupuka  Bridge 21.O 

Kaupakuea  Cros*  Road io.7[Maulua  Gulch   22.0 

Kolekole  Bridge   1+3'Kaiwilahilahi  Bridge  24-0 

Hakalau,  east  edge  gulch ij.o  Lydgate's  House 26.1 

Umauma  Bridge  10.0  I^upahoehoe  Church 26.7 
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PRINCIPAL  ELEVATIONS. 


15 


.BOEHOE    CHURCH    TO 

Miles. 

Kuaikalua  Gulch 23.0 

Kapulena  Church  23-9 

.Waipanihua  ^3 

Stream  at  Kukuihaele 36.0 

Edge  Waipio  26.5 

Bottom  Waipio  27X) 

Waimanu  (approximate)  33.5 

Kukuihaele  to  Waimea  (approxi- 
mate)     10.5 

Gov't  Road  to  Hamakua  Mill...  I-S 

Gov't  Road  to  Paauhau  Mill i.o 

Gov't  Road  to  Pacific  Sugar  Mill, 
Kukuihaele  0.7 


THROUGH    BAUAKUA.— 

Miles. 

Bottom  Kawalii  Gulch 

Ookala,  Manager's  House  . 

Kealakaha  Gulch 6.0  V 

Kaala  Church  . . . 
Kukaiau  Gulch  . 

Homer's 8.5  I 

Catholic  Church,  Kainehe..  '  ' 

Motley's.  Paauilo 

Kaumoalii  Bridge 12.5 

Bottom  KaloDa  Gulch 14.0  C 

Wm-  Homer's,  Paauhau  15.2  C 

Paauhau  Church 16.3  ( 

Holmes'  Store,  Honokaa.. 
Honokaia  Church  

IST^AN-D    iiV    IHOLOICAI, 
KAUNAKAKAI  TO 

Meyer's,  Kalae 5.0  Pukoo  iS-o 

Kalaupapa  9.o|Halawa .25.0 

Karaalo  9.0  Ka  Lae  o  ka  Laau i().o 

Kaluaaha  13s ' 

TABLE  OF  ELEVATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LOCALI- 
TIES THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLANDS. 

(Prom  OoTemment  Snrrer  Records;  Messnremenl<  Ironi  mean  Sea  Lerel.) 
OAHCU    FBA.K.&. 

Feet- 1 

Kaala,  Waianae  Range 

Palikea,  Waianae  Range 

Konahuanui  Peak,  S.  of  Pali. 

Lanihuli  Peak.  N.  of  Pali 

Tantalus  or  Puu  Ohia 

Awawaloa   (Olympus)   Manoa 


4030' Telegraph  Hill  or  Kaimuki 

3iiiKoko  Head,  higher  crater 1 

3ios!Koko  Head,  lower  crater 

2781 1  Makapuu,  east  point  of  island. . 
2013  Mokapu,  crater  off  Kaneohe.  .. 
.    .,  244?j01omana,  sharp  peak.  Kailua,    1 

Round  Top  or  UaUkaa 1049  Maelieli,  sharp  peak.  Heeia 

Punchbowl  HII  or  Puowaina..      495jOhuIehule,  sh'p  peak,  Hakipuu.    i 
Diamond  Head  or  Leahi ?6iiKoolau  Range,  above  Wahiawa. : 

LOCALITIES  NEAR  B0N0Hn.O. 

Nuuanu  Road,  cor  School  St. .  4C|Nuuanu  Road,  Queen  Emma's 

"  "      second  bridge. .  77       "  "      cor,  above  Elcc- 

"      cor.  Judd  St. .  i37|     trie  Light  Works 

"  "       Cemeterv  gate.  162  Nuuanu  Road,  large  bridge... 

"  "      Mau's'l'm  gate.  206       "  "      Luakaha  gate.. 

"      Schacfer's  gate  238       "  "      Pali,  old  station   1 

MOXiOKAI     ETC. 

Kamakou  Peak  49S8|Kaolewa       Pali.       overlooking 

Oloku  Peak  4^1     Leper  Settlement  s 

Kaunuohua  45351  Meyer's,  Kalae 1 

Kalapamoa  40O4|Mauna  Loa.  near  Kaunakakai.    i 

Puu   Kolekole    3951  Kualapuu  Hill  1 

Kaulahuki   3749  Kahoolawe  (Moaula  Hill) . 

Kaapahu  Station  35631  Molokini  
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Mauna  Kea  133^5 

Mauna  Xx>z 13.^5 

Hualalai 8:75 

Kohala  Mountains 5.^ 

Kilauea  Vol.  House,  by  level- 
ing      3971 

Kulani,  near  Kilauea 5574 

Kalaihea 6660 

Aahuwela,  near  Lahaina 7747 

Hitchcock's,  Puakaia 6335 

Ahumo'a  7034 

Waimea  Court  House 2669 

Waipio  Pali,  in  Mountain....   3000 
Waipio  Pali,  on  S.  (Road) ...     900 

Waipio,  Pali,  on  N.  side i394 

Waimanu,  at  sea 1600 

Waimanu  in  mountain 4000 

Waiau  Lake,  Mauna  Kea 1600 

Poliahu,  Mauna  Kea 13,60 

Kalaieha,  N.  Hilo 6738 


Feet  I 

Htilawe  Falls  

Parker's,  Mana  

Honokaa  Store  

Lower  edge  forest,  Hamakua. 

Lower  edge  forest,  Hilo 

Laupafaoehoe  Pali 

Maulua  Pali  

Kauku  Hill 

Puu  Alala 

Halai  Hill  

Puu  o  Nale,  Kohala 

B.  D.  Bond's,  Kohala 

Anglican  Church,  Kainaliu.... 

Puu  Enuhe,  Kau  

Puu  Hoomaba,  Kau < 

Puu  ka  Pele,  Kau ; 

Kaluamakani,  Hamakua ; 

Kapoho  Hill,  Puna 

Kaliu  Hill.  Puna 

Olaa  Trig.  Station 


MAUI. 


Haleakala  (Red  Hill) 10,033; 

Mt  Kukui,  West  Maui 5790] 

Piiholo,  Makawao  23561 

Puu  Olai,  (Miller's  Hill) 35s' 

Puu  lo,  near  Ulupalakua ^i! 

Ulupalakua.  about 1800! 

Olinda,  Makawao  4043! 

Puu  Pane,  Kahikinui 3988! 

Puu  Nianiau,  Makawao ffiso 

KAI 

Haupu 20301 

Kilohana,  about iiool 


Puu  Kapuai,  Hamakua 11^ 

Puu  o  Umi,  Haiku rao 

Puu  Pane,  Kula asiM 

Lahainaluna  Seminary 600 

Kauiki,  Hana 393 

'*Sunnyside,"  Makawao 93O 

Paia  Foreign  Church,  about. .  ^o 

Eka,  crater  in  Waihee 45«> 

Keakaamanu,  Hana  1350 

LlAI 

Mt.  Waialeale,  central  peak...  5250 

Namolokama   4200 

elsT&tlonB  ol  itatloDt  where  c*1d  reconji 


Area,  Elevatioo  and  FopulatioD  of  the  HawaUan  Islands. 
(As  revised  br  recent  aoTernmenl  SuTTer  Recordi.) 


Islands. 

Area  in  Statute 
Square  Mites. 

Acres. 

H.«i. 

in  190a 

S9S 

139 

% 

3,570,000 

466,000 

86^000 

44.000 

13325 
10,032 
4,030 
5^50 

4.958 
3,400 

IJOO 
1^2 

46343 
24J97 

20,563 

Molokai    

Niihau 

Kahoolawe  
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CRATER  DIMENSIONS,  ETC. 


KILAUEA,  ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 
Coireclsd  lor  Deflection  ot  Ihe  VeTtlckl. 
Area,  4.14  square  miles,  or  3,650  acres. 
Circumference,  41,500  feet,  or  7.85  miles. 
Extreme  Width,  lojoo  feet,  or  1.95  miles. 
Extreme  Length,  15,500  feet,  or  2.93  miles. 
Elevation,  Volcano  House,  4.000  feet. 


MOKUAWEOWEO. 
Tht  Bammtt  Ciatei  ol  Hauii*  Lok,  Iilani)  al  Hawalt. 
Area,  3.70  square  miles,  or  3  J70  acres. 
Circumference,  sofloo  feet,  or  947  miles. 
Length,  19,500  feet,  or  3.7  miles. 
Width,  9,200  feet,  or  1.74  miles.        Elevation  of  summit,  13,6 


HALEAKALA,  MAUI. 
The  great  Cntei  ol  Uaut,  the  largwt  In  the  iratld. 
Area,  19  square  miles,  or  12,160  acres. 
Circumference,  iosA«  feet,  or  20  miles. 
Extreme  Length,  39,500  feet,  or  748  miles. 
Extreme  Width,  12,500  feet,  or  2.37  miles. 
Elevation  to  summit,  10,032  feet. 

Elevation  of  principal  cones  in  crater,  8,032  and  1,572  feet 
Elevation  of  cave  in  floor  of  crater,  7,380  feet. 


lAO  VALLEY,  MAUL 
Length  (from  Wailuku),  about  s  miles. 
Width  of  Valley,  2  miles. 
Depth,  near  head,  AJOOO  feet 

Elevation  of  Puu  Kukui  above  head  of  Valley,  5,700  feet. 
Elevation  of  Crater  of  Eke,  above  Waihee  Valley,  4.500  feet 


Standard  and  Local  Time. 
The  Standard  Time  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  that  of  Longitude 
157°  30'  W.,  10  h.  30  m,  slower  than  Greenwich  Time.  The  time  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset  given  in  the  tables  is  of  course  local  time;  to  correct 
this  to  standard  time,  add  or  subtract  a  correction  corresponding  with 
the  difTerences  between  157°  30'  and  the  longitude  of  the  statioa 
The  corrections  would  be  for  the  following  stations  r 

Niihau  +10 ;8  m  Wailuku.  Maui —  4:0  m 

Mana,  Kauai  +  9;o  m  Haiku,  Maui —  4:8  m 

Koloa,  Kauai +  7-9  m  Hatia,  Maui  —  6  :o  m 

Kilauea,  Kauai  +  7  ^3  m  Kailua,  Hawaii  —  6 :3  m 

Waialua.  Oahu +  2:5  ni  Kohala,  Hawaii ~  7 »  m 

Kahuku,  Oahu  4-  2  ;o  m  Kukuihaele,  Hawaii  —  8  :o  m 

Honolulu,  Oahu +  1:5  m  Punaluu,  Hawaii —  8  :o  m 

Kalae,  Molokai  —  2:0  m  Ookala,  Hawaii  —  9:0  m 

Lanai  —  2:5m  Hilo,  Hawaii  —  9 :8  m 

Lahaina,  Maui —  3:0  m 
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18  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

LATEST  0EN8U8-HAWAIIA3T  ISLANDS. 

(From  Censua  Bulletin,  Waihlnglon  D.  (\,  in»,) 

Total  Fopnlstlon  by  DUtricts  and  lalandB— OomparatiTo  1900  &  1896. 

HAWAII.  1900  1896 

Hilo  1978s  ia.878 

Puna    5.'28  1,748 

Kau  3.854  2.908 

North  Kona 33i9  3,o6i , 

South  Kona   2^72  2,327 

North  KohaU  ......  4j66  4,125 

South  Kohala 600  558 

Hamakua  6,919  5,680 


Wailuku  .. 
Makawao  . 


-  4J32  2.398 

.  7.953  6.o?2 

■  5,276  3,792 

.  7,236  5464 


Honolulu    39,306 

Ewa  9,689 

Waianae   1,008 

.Waialua  3,285 

Koolauloa   2,372 

Koolaupoko 2,844 

58,504 

KAUAL 

Waimea 5,714 

[Niihau  173 

Koloa  4,564 

jKawathaii    3,220 

Hanalei  2,630 

Lihue 4,434 


IJ49 
1^35 


4^1 
164 

1,835 
2J62 
2.77S 

3-(25 


ComparatiTe  Table   of  Nationalitr   of   Population  of    Hawaiian 
Lilands  at  Varions  Censna  Periods  Since  1872. 


Nationality. 

■*' 

1878 

1884 

1890 

1896 

1900 

8,9 

619 

395 
224 

88 




..? 

56.897 

44.088 
3420 
S.9"5 
1.276 

272 

81 

■"666 

40,014 
4,218 

17.937 
2,066 

2,040 

1.282 
9.377 
1.600 

192 

116 
362 

416 

965 

80,578 

1% 

•s 

7495 

^^ 

1.434 

70 

I2j60 

227 

&' 

89,990" 

31.019 

8,485 

'^& 

•Si 

8.232 

912 

75 

22,329 

216 

424 

409_ 

109.020 

29jfe 

7.848 
25,762 

Part   Hawaiians    

Hawaiian  -  bom    For- 

1- 

J  7,283 

1,730 
15.675 

German  

Japanese    

Norwegian    

Other  foreigners   

Polynesian    

Total  ...::t7.... 

61,115 

410 

154.001 

Population  of  Honoluln  at  TarionB  Oensns  Periods. 
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POPULATION  OF  HAWAII.  19 

Forngn  Bom  Population  of  Hawaii,  igoo.  Distributed  Accord- 
ing to  Country  of  Births; 

A(  repoHid  foi  tha  Anoiial  b7  tha  Oaiuni  BniMo,  WMhinglon.  D.   C, 

Kauai        Lanaj 

Country.  Hawaii        and  and        Molokai    Oahu         Total 

Niihau*      Maui 

Atlantic   Islands..  523  76  154  13  392  1,156 

Austria    99  26  64  ...  36  225 

Canada    (English)  79  II  9  2  238  339 

China    4.202  3.265  2,988  77  11,209  21,741 

England    143  35  49  6  507  739 

Germany   135  334  7i  n  603  1,154 

Ireland 25  9  15  4  172  225 

Japan    21,314  9,736  10,465  382  14,337  5^34 

Norway  and  Den- 
mark     31  SO  44  6  139  270 

Pacific    Islands...  49  63  161  11  309  593 

Portugal    2,217  727  1.032  6  2,530  6,512 

Scotland    163  39  39  1  185  427 

Spain    54  12  27  ...  109  302 

Sweden    40  4  9  2  85  140 

Other   Countries..  162  85  64  9  503  823 

Total   39,234        14,473        15,191  529       31,354       90.780 

'Niihau'i  Bhare  at  Toitiga  bom  is  3 ;  one  each  Bcotch.  Japsneu.  anil  ana  otheT. 

Native  Bom  Population  of  Hawaii,  1900. 

The  total  native  bom  population  of  Hawaii  is  63,221,  which  is  made 
up  as  follows : 

Hawaiian  29,7871  Negroes  178 

Part  Hawaiian 7,843  South  Sea  Islanders 60 

Caucasians  7,283  Japanese  438i 

Portuguese  9,i63|Chinese  4.021 


Ctnnparative    Table    of    Populaticm,     Hawaiian    Islands — 
1853-1900. 

A  Cenaus  Cesiiu  CeuBai  Cenmi 
1884     1890       1896       1900 

Hawaii    24,450  2i,48ri9.8o8  16,001  17,034,  24,991  26,754  33.285  46,843 

Maui    17.574  16.400  14.035  12,33412.109  15,97017.357   17,726  24J97 

Oahu    19,126  21,27519.799  20,671  20,236  28,068  31,194  40.2t«  58,504 

Kauai  6.991    6.487  6,299    4.961    S.634  •8,935  ".643   15,228  20,562 

Molokai    3.607    2,864  2,299    2,349    2,s8i  2,652     2,307     2,504 

Lanai    600      646     394       34S      214    2,614       174        105       619 

Niihau   790      6-ff      325       233       177    21D        164       17a 

Kahoolawe 

Total    73.13869.80062.95956.897  57.98580.57889,990109.020154,001 

All  Foreigners  2,119    g.7if   4.'94    5.366  10477  36,346  49368  69,516116^66 
Hawaiians    .  .71.019  67,08458,765   5I.53I  47,5cB  44.^32  40,623    39.S04  37.635 
•iQchidtns  Kllhaa. 
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JO  EAWAIIAy  ASNVAL. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

Vnaa  BvporU  of  tha    SopsrintandeDt  of  Public  Initraction. 
MOUBER   OF   SCHOOLS,  CLASS,  ETC,   1904. 


Public  Schools 


ParvATE  SCBOOT.S 


a   ~j 


Zfl.m     Zfl-o 


57 
35 

132 
149 

4.738 
5,176 

2,847 

2J29 

Maui  and 

T.a- 

Lanai 

.11 

66 

1^3 

1,130 

2,413 

31 

43 
9 

1,056 

145 

830 
109 

Molokai   . 

254 

Totals    . 

147 

399       7,947       6.520      14.467       57       2-ff 

4,8.12 

COMPARATIVE  SCHOOL  ATTENDENCE,    ig02-04. 

Islands 

No.      In  School,  1904      No.      In  School 

1902 

1904  Boys      Girls     Total    1902  Boys      Girls 

Total 

Hawaii    67  3,139  2.677 

Maui  and  Lanai 43  1,652  1,541 

Molokai    9  145  109 

Oahu 65  4J83  3,604 


62    4,132    3,308     7440 


Kauaii  and  Niihau. 

..     20     1.138       911       2,049      19     1,049 

856 

1.905 

Totals    

. . .  204    7.657    8.842    19.299    197    9,-';52 

7,967 

17.519 

NATIONAUTY    OP   PUPttS,    1902-04. 

1902 

4-903 

Pan  riawaiians 2,869 

Americans   812 

English  240 

Germans  337 

Portugese  4,124 

Scandinavian   98 


1904 
4377 

3.234 


1002 

Chinese 1,385 

Japanese  1,993 

Porto  Ricans    596 

Other  Foreigners 151 


Total   . 


-   17,519 


556 
189 

19,299 


The  nationality  of  teachers  in  all  schools  of  the  Islands,  1904,  was  as 
follows:  Hawaiian,  83;  Part  Hawaiian,  86;  American,  314;  British,  59; 
German,  15;  Scandinavian,  14;  Portuguese,  34;  Chinese,  16;  Japanese,  9; 
other  Foreigners,  16;  total,  646. 
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0V8T0MB'  8TATISTIVB.  21 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Domestic  Produce  Exponed  to  toe 
United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  1904. 


Products, 


Sugar,  raw  lbs 736.491,992       ?24.3S9,38S        

Coffee,  raw,  lbs 1,372,249  169.172  109,719       fiS/xtS 

Rice,  lbs 39.9ii  1.610  350               19 

Fruits 127.725        8(|9 

Honey 14.346        3.*>» 

Hides,  lbs 970.38i  74331        

Wool,  raw,  lbs 169,938  22,406        

Other 364,558        19.489 


_?25,233,S33 139.016 


HAWAII'S  COMMERCE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

TaUl  Import  Mid  Export  Valne*  lor  IM  and  1904, 
Compiled  from  Uonlhlf  Siimmary  of  Commerce  tnd  Finance,  Burean  ol  SUtlitlsi.] 


Austria  -  Hungary $ % 

Belgium 6S.79I 

British  Columbia  63,881 

Canada  4.787 

Denmaric 136 

Great  Britain   507.350 

Germany 387.470 

France 4.975 

Italy 264 

Netherlands 37i 

Portugal IS 

Sweden    and    Norway 492 

West  Indies  —  Cuba 1,685 

Chile 307,300 

China   3.492 

East  Indies  325,204 

Hong  Kong 158.805 

Japan  970.591 

Australasia 329,164 

Oceania  2,972 

Philippines  7,262 

United   States    10,943,061 

All  other  6 


843 

2,127 
114 

506.955 
4,149 

1,768 

610 

415.945 
189.101 

4,801 

8,310 

1,205,055 

5.371 

4.794 

417,859 

11,179 

16,851 

1,652 

^    58 

2.81S 

11,683,393 

26,201,17s 

25. 133.533 

..$14,085,074  $15,481,034  $26,228,304  $25,172,549 


Foreign  mdse.  to  foreign  ports $        S.S40    $        8.604 

Foreign  mdse.  to  U.  S,  ports 41,694  23.72a 

Grand  total  of  exports $26,275,438    $25,204,875 
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22  HAWAUAK  ANNUAL. 

Import  Values  from  U.  S.,  Domestic  and  Forngn  Mdse.,  (or 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June,  1904, 

[Comptled  trom  Uonlbly  BQmmar;  ol  Commerce  and  FiDKDce,  Bucean  of  StatlatlM.] 

Agricultural  Implements $     26,010    : 

Animals 93.146 

Art  Works   1,337 

Books,  Maps,  etc 104.373 

Bones,  Horns,  etc 7^5 

Brass,  and  Mnftrs  of ig^S 

Breadstuffs 1,513,311 

Bricks  14,931 

Brooms  and  Brushes 33,348 

Candles' 9,70s 

Carriages,  Cars,  etc.,  and  parts  of 74,413 

Cement 31,893 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  etc 202,436 

Clocks  and   Watches   2^76 

Coal  and   Coke   36,487 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 10,163 

Coffee,  prepared IS, 118 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 48,925 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of 1,020,428 

Earthen,  Stone  and  Chinaware 42,162 

Eggs 21,766 

Fertiliiers 644491 

Fibers.  Textile  Grasses,  manufactures  of.  79,433 

Fish : 241.046 

Fruits  and  Nuts  173,492 

Glass  and  Glassware   77.809 

Gunpowder  and  other  Explosives 74.273 

Hair  and  manufactures  of 123 

Hay 178,149 

India  Rubber,  mfrs  of,  and  Gutta  Percha  80,948 

Instruments,  etc.,  for  scientific  purposes..  68,059 

Iron  and  Steel  and  manufactures  of 431,768 

Sheets   and   Plates    45.926 

Machinery,  Machines,  parts  of 505,018 

Nails,  Spikes,  Pipes,  etc.,  and  all  other  480,448 

Jewelry  and  manufactures.  Gold  and  Silver  182,852 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  etc 18,322 

Lead  and  Manufactures  of 16,910 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 3,16460 

Lime  85,400 

Marble,  Stone  and  Manufactures  of 18,450 

Hatches S0,I73 

Metals,  manufactures  of,  N.  O.  S    ',   . 

Musical  Instruments   3i5,i8s 

Naval  Stores    11  m)8 

Oil  aoths aSo 
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CUSTOMS-  STATISTICS.  23 

Import  Values  from  U.  S.,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mdse.,  for 
1904. — Continued. 

.^  ,,  Domestic  Foreign  Mdse. 

Articles.  wj  Dutlahle  Free 


Oils:    Aniinal,  Mineral,  Crude %  662^64    $ 

Refined,  etc.  3«>.936      

Vegetable 3i.95i  3,400 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors 86,383  69 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 168,988  133 

Perfnmery,  etc  5,936      

Plafed  Ware 61,999      

Pipes  and  Smokers'  Articles 240 

Provisions,  etc.,  Beef  Products 79,851      

HoK  And  other  Meat  Products. , . ,  349,461  323 

Dairy  Products   217,850  515 

Rice  and  Rice  Flour 143. '42       

Salt 13.829       

Seeds S,8l5  25 

Silk  and  manufactures  of '  27.843  4 

Soap;  Toilet  and  other 103,178  66 

Spirits,  etc..  Malt  Liquors iii>974  864 

Spirits,   distilled    138.147  7,939 

Wines 218,058  9,810 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf,  manufactures  of  12.411  184 

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery...  137.093  146 

Tea 

Tin,  manufactures  of 30,436       

Tobacco,  manufactures  of 522.945  5,671 

Toys 15,249  181 

Trunks,  Valises,  ett I7,S'>4       

Vegetables 202,466  1,195 

Wood  and  manufactures  of fcl 

Timber  and  unmanufactured 63,191       

Lumber.  Shingles,  etc.   353-771       

Door^.  Sash,  Blinds  and  all  other. .  67.356      

Furniture,   n.  e.   s.   10S.S66       

Wool,  manufactures  of  183.584.  3,541 

Zinc  and  manufactures  of  1.739             

All  other  articles 130,526  1,601 


Total $11.602,080    $      65,696    $       is,6ir 

Exports,  Territory  (A  Hawaii,  for  Year  Ending  June  30, 1904. 

Domestic  produce  to  foreign  countries $      39,016 

Domestic  produce  to  United  States 25.133.53J 

Foreign  produce  fo  United  States 23.72a 

Foreign   produce   to   foreign   countries 8,604 
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44  HAWAItAN  ANNUAL. 

Value  Domestic  Mdse.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  from 
Hawaii  for  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1903,  and  1904. 

^Compiled  from  llontbl;  Bnnmurr  ol  CommflTce  uid  Finance,  BarciD  oISMtliUM.) 


Articles,  1903 

Animals : |  5^5 

Art  Works,  painfings,  etc i<U48 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  etc 1 633 

Books  and  printed  matter  12,5W 

Brass  and  manufactures  of 2,886 

Carriages,   etc.,  and   (Mlrts  of 5,718 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 6.633 

CofTee  227^ 

Copper  and  manulacturcs  of  1,317 

Cotton      "               "             "                  12.107 

Earthenware,   etc 837 

Fibers  and  textiles  10,869 

Fish I..... 5,579 

Fruits  and  nuts  ^ 74.343 

Glass  and  glassware  8,522 

Hides  and  skins  80,100 

Honey   15.280 

Instruments  for  science  purposes  8,362 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures  of 38,989 

Machinery  and  parts  of 69,164 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron,  etc 25J61 

Jewelry  16,813 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  3,782 

Marble  and  stone 798 

Molasses  I 

Musical  insCruments  and  parts 5,606 

Oils 1,221 

Paints,  varnish,  etc 1,937 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 5,752 

Provisions,  etc 8,o8S 

Rice  10,218 

Salt 382 

Silk,  manufactures  of 4,S88 

Spirits,   Wines,  etc I/»4 

Straw  and  paim  leaf,  manufactures  of 2,831 

Sugar 25,310.684 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of 13.277 

Toys  828 

Vegetables  3,001 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 36,918 

Wool,  raw  43,552 

Wool,  manufactures  of 14-799 

All  other  articles  93^87 

Total   shipments  domestic  mdse $26,201,175 

Total  shipments  foreign  mdse 41.694 

Carried  in  Am,  steam  vessels  $1 1.S32.313 

Carried  in  Am,  sailing  vessels   14.710,556 


3.575 

8;o57 

169,232 

4.S62 

10,293 

807 

5,827 

659 

127,725 

6,174 

74.331 

14.346 

8,5" 

18,635 

28j7a 

22,059 

18,197 

4.134 

680 

713 


3,548 
5.054 
1,610 


1 510 

24.359.385 

9,198 

3.'«> 
43338 

23rf)6 

5.1 17 

81740 


$  9,939-178 

i5.228j>77 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


35 


Total  Value  tA  All  Imports  and  Exports,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1904. 

[CourtMj  of  E.  a.  taUckable,  CoUeclor,   Uonolalu.J 

CouDtries.  Imports.  Exports. 

United  States   $11,987,050  *25.I57.3SS 

Greit  Britain    622.465  493 

British  Colonies  904,772  23,120 

Germany  347,359  558 

Hongkong iSg.ioi  14.027 

Japan  I^iOSS  5,090 

Chile  506,955            

France  ^778  18 

Other  Countries  13,156  4JI5 

$15,784,691        $25,204^5 

Shipments  received  from  the  United  States $11587,050 

Imports  from  foreign  countries   3i797i64i 

ti5i784,69i 

Total  Value  <rf  Domestic  Products  Shippol  to  the  United 

States  and  Elzported  to  Foreign  Countries   During  the 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1904. 

Articles. Quantity.  Value. 

Sugar,  raw   736A9h992  Ihs.    $24.35ft^5 

Coffee,  raw  1.481,968  "            184,180 

Rice 40^1  "                1,629 

Fruits  128,624 

Honey i7,947 

Hides  970.381  74.33; 

Wool,  raw   169,938  22,406 

Other 384.047 

Toul  exports,  products  $a5,«72.549 

Total  exports,  specie  385,493 

^ $25.458,042 

Customs  Receipts  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30th,  1904. 

Import  Duties  $1,162,992. 15 

Tonnag*  Dues   32,093.39 

Official    Fees    1,57334 

Fines,  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  2,732.58 

Storage,  Labor  and  Drayage  7.683.15 

Overtime  of  Officers   736'» 

Immigrant  Fund  - 19,480.00 

Other  Collections  12.057. 54 

$1.229^38.15 
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26  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

Domestic  Exports  for  the  Year  Ending  June  3otli,  1904,  of  the 
Following  Articles: 

Roots,  Herbs  and  Barks:— Betel  leaf $  i.047  

Awa S^  

All  others   3  


,  Green.  Ripe  0 

Pineapples  

Alligator  Pears  . 
Mangoes 

AH  other 


$91,393 

-      32,10s 


Value  <A  Carrying  Trade  to  and  From  the  District  ot  Hawaii 
for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1904. 


Imports  Exports 


American $1,414,940  $35,183,413 

British 1474.521  >5.ai7 

France 2S,7S7        

German  284,606        

Italian 15,403        

Norwegian I5.I73        

Oilier 567.343  6,645 


$  3.797.641        $25,304.875 

*13S  W)  bunche*  (u  the  Unllcd  Blal«*  sod  tOt  bunchM  to  olhar  countrlw. 
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VESSELS  ENTERING  AND  CLEARING. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels  Entering  and  Clearing  in  the  District 

COASTWISE*  FOREIGN 

Entered  Geared  Entered  Cleared 

Number  Number  Number  Number 

Ports     Vessels      Tons  Vessels     Tons  Vessels  Tons    Vessels    Tons 


Honolulu 

.235 

■  33 

■  9 

■  17 

469,959 
41,530 
8,099 
1,013 

5.550 

290 
40 
23 

5,850 

176 
3 

I 

391,351 
3,547 
12,157 

■■    6^ 

10s 

316,530 

KahnJui  .. 
Kdoa  .. 
Mahnkona 

994 

Total  . 

.296 

526,150 

391 

619,103 

192 

407.697 

106 

317,524 

Summary  ot  Above  Table: 


Number      Tonnage 


Cleared 

Number    Tonnage 


Coastwise 
Foreign. . 


Vessels  Entering  and  Clearing  in  the  District  of  Hawaii  for 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1904. 

Vessels  Vessels 

Nationality.             Entered.  Tonnage.  Cleared.  Tonnage. 

American 377  667  J50  387  672,539 

British 74  174,622  75  177^63 

Japanese   19  65^7  18  62,027 

German 6  8,680  5  6,885 

French    2  4.186  2  4,186 

Italian    3  4^150  3  4.150 

Norwegian 3  3.68o  3  3,680 

Chilean    4  5,692  3  3^86 

Swedish    I  1,711 

488  933.847  497  936.627 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

Vessels  Permanently  Documented  in  the  District  of  Hawaii, 
Jmie  30,  1904. 


Gross.    Net.     Name. 


Schr.Ada 

Schr.  Alice  Kimball.... 
Ga.  Schr.  Brothers  . . . . 
Schr.  C.  L.  Woodbury.. 

S.  S.  Claudine 

Ga.  Schr.  Eclipse 

S.   S.   Hanaki   

S.  S.  Helene 

Schr.  Helene 

Scr.  S.  Hilo  

S.  S,  Iwalani 

S.  S.  J.  A,  Cummins. . . 

S.  S.    Jas.  Makee 

S.  S.  Kaiulani  

Sip.  Kajulani   

Schr.  Ka  Moi   

S.  S.  Kauai 

Schr.  Kauikeaouli 

Schr.  Kawailani  

S.   S.   Keauhou 

S.  S.  Kinau 


27  Schr.  1-ady  39 

I03  Schr.  I^vinia   40 

S  S.  S.  Lehua 176 

100  Tug.  Leslie  Baldwin 23 

615  S,  S.  Likelike 374 

163  Schr.  Luka 122 

Soa  Schr.  Malolo 33 

392  Schr.  Mary  E.  Foster.   . .  950 

&8  S.  5.  Mauna  Loa 850 

7  S.  S.  Maui  631 

339  Schr.  Moi  Wahine 95 

75  Schr.  Mokihana 15 

137  S.  5.  Mikahala 444 

243  S.  S.  Niihau  341 

12  S.  S.  Noeau  294 

108  Schr.  Rob  Roy 17 


73  S.  S.  Waialeale  368 

24  Scr.  S.  Waiakea 10 

102  Ga.  S.  Water  Witch 9 

773  S.  S.    W.  G.  Hall 505 


Championship  Races  of  the   Honolulu   Rowing  Association 


Year 

1896... 

1897... 


SENIOR  CSEW. 

Winner  Time 

..Myrtle 10.03 

..Myrtle 9.48 

__,_ ..Healani 10.052/5 

1899 Myrtle 11.00 

1900 Healani 10.14 

isioi Healani 10.371/2 

1903 Myrtle 10.30  3/5 

1903 Healani 10.052/5 

1904 Myrtle I0j(8  i/a 


JUNIOR  CREW. 

Winner  Time 

Myrtle ra2i 

Myrtle 10.29 1/4 

Healani iai42/s 

Myrtle ia43 

Myrtle 11.14 

Healani 11.24 

Myrtle 10.31 

Healani laiti 

Myrtle 11.042/5 

Challenge  Cup  Races,  Hawaiian  Rowing  and  Yachting  Asso- 
ciation. 

1.  Won  by  yacht  Healani,  July  4,  1889. 

2.  Won  by  yacht  Hawaii,  July  4,  1890. 

3.  Won  by  yacht  Healani.  July  4.  1891- 

4.  Won  by  yacht  Bonnie  Dundee.  July  4,  1892. 

5.  Won  by  yacht  Gladys,  September  13,  1899. 
Not  competed  for  since. 
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HAWAII'S  ANNUAL    TRADE. 


Hawaii's  Annual  Trade  Balance,  Etc.,  From  1880. 


Year  Imports 

$  3.673.26841 

4.547.978.64 

4,974.51001 

5.624,24009 

4.637.S14.22 

3.830.544-58 

4,877,738.73 

4.943.840-73 

4.540.887.46 

5,438,7ga63 

i8ga 6,963^1-13 

"     7,439,482-65 

.(...  4,028,395.31 

- 4,363,177-58 

iSsH s.104,481.43 

1895   5,339,785-04 

6,063,652.41 

7,683,6a8.og 

10J6831S.09 

16^69,576.96 

19001    10^31,197.58 

1901*    24,964^)343 

22^36,583.00 

I3.983,485.<» 

15.784.691.00 


$  4,968,444.87 
6.885436-56 
8,299,019.70 
8.133,343-88 
8,856,610.30 


g.707,o47-33 
17,707.598-76 
13.874,341-40 
13.143.82948 
10,258,788.27 
8,060.087-21 
10,818,158.09 
9,140,794-56 
8-^4,138.15 
15.515.230^13 
16,021^773.19 
17,346^44.79 
23,638.741.82 
14404496-16 
29^42,69700 
24j93.73S.oo 
36,275438.00 
25,204.875.00 


Excess  Export   Custom  House 
Values  Receipts 


I  1,395,176.46 
2,337.457-92 
3,324,506.69 
2,509,103.79 
4.219,096.08 
5,3^373.43 
5,688,146.6s 
4,763.206.61 
7.166,71 1.30 
8,435,560.77 
6,180,628.35 
3.819,305.62 
4,031,791.90 
6454,980.51 
4,036,313.13 
3,134.353." 
9451.577.72 
8,339,  U7.I0 
6*977.929.70 
6.559,164.86 
4,173.298.58 
4,378,003.57 
3,757,153.00 
12,392,953.00 
9420,184.00 


%  402,181.63 
523,192.01 
505,390.98 
577.332.87 
551,736.59 
502,337.38 
58o,444.a4 
595,002.64 
546.142.63 
550,010.16 
695,95691 
733,594-93 
494.385-10 
545-754-'6 
522,85541 
5^,149.04 
656,895^* 
708493.09 
896,675-70 
1,295,638.99 
597397.14 
1.264,862.^ 
1,327.518.23 
1,193.677.83 
i.229J3ai9 


1  Five  and  one-half  months  to  June  14th.  2  Twelve  and  one-half 
months  to  June  30,  1901.  Imports  from  U.  S.  ports  for  1901  estimated  at 
$22«oo,ooo,  and  for  1903  at  $19,000,000. 


Seating  Capacity  of  Principal  Churches,  Halls  and  Places  c 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Fort  street i,5( 

Kawaiahao  Church  (Native),  King  street i,o< 

Central  Union  Church.  Beretania  street 8" 

Sl  Andrew's  Cathedral  (Episcopal),  Emma  street 8( 

Progress'  Hall,  comer  Fort  and  Beretania  streets 5( 

Hawaiian  Opera  House,  King  street   i.oi 

The  Orpheom,  Fort  street  9- 

y.  M.  C.  Association  Hall.  Hotel  street 2; 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Hawaiian  Sugar  Plantation  Statistics. 

QuAunry  and  Value  op  Plantation  Pkoducts  Expobtkd,  fbom  1875. 

Sufiiar 

Molasses 

Total  Export 

Year 

Pounds 

Value 

Gallons 

Value 

Value 

i87S 

$  1,216.388.82 

$12,183.86 

$  1,228,572-68 

1876 

..  26,072,429 

1,272.334.53 

130,073 

19,510-95 

1.291345.48 

..  25,575.965 

..  38,431.458 

2,701,73  J -50 

93,130 

12.107.68 

2,713,839-18 

1870 

3,119,185-91 

..  63,584,871 

4.322,711.48 

198,355 

29,753-52 

4,352,464.73 

1881 

5.39S.399.S4 
6,320,890.65 

263,587 

5,427,020-98 

6,354,084.60 

..114,177.938 

221,293 

33,193-95 

i88l 

tMM 

..142,654,923 

7.328,896.67 

110,530 

16,579,50 

7,345,470-17 

188s 

7,050.00 

..216,223,615 

9.775. 132. 12 

113,137 

14,501.76 

9,789.633-88 

1887 

8,694.964.07 

71,222 

..235,888,346 

10,818,883.09 

47,96s 

5,900.40 

10.824,783.49 

t88q 

13,089,302.10 

6.185.10 

TSgo 

..259.789.462 

12,159,585.01 

74.926 

7,603.29 

12,167,188.30 

I801 

..274,983,580 

1892 

..263,636,715 

7,276,549.24 

47,988 

S.061.07 

7,281.610.34 

1891 

..330,822,879 

10,200,958,37 

67,282 

5,928.96 

10,206.887.33 

.  .306,684.993 

8,473,009.10 

72,979 

6,050.11 

8.479.059-21 

tKoft 

..443,569,282 

14,932.172.82 

15.885 

1.209.72 

14.933,382.54 

r«0H 

..444.903,036 

16,614,622,53 

'4,537 

919.18 

16.615,541.71 

I8W  . 

.■545.370,537 

21,898,190.97 

'1,455 

358.55 

21,898,549-52 

19001 

■■344.531,173 

13,919.400.21 

13,9I9,4I0.2I 

1901* 

27.094,155.00 

93,820 

4,615-00 

27.098.770.00 

1902 

■  ■720.553,357 

23.920.113.00 

48,036 

23,922.300-00 

25,310,684.00 

10 

25,310,68500 

1904 

.  .730491,992 

24-3S9..t85,00 

11,187 

712.00 

24.360.097.00 

Plantation  Labor  Statistics 

Comparative  Table  Showing  Nationality  AtfD  Number  Suoaf 
Plantation  Laborers. 

[Comptled  Frrim  OtncUl  Reports,  LaUBt  obuinable  ) 


Nationality    1894       1895 


I 901      1902 


979  806  991  1,032 

7,200  5,979  A.W6  3,937 

:,482  1,326  1,470  1,493 

6,786  25,644  27,537  31,029 


Caucasians  ..     563        473        600      1  675 

Chinese  2,786      3.847      6,289      8,114 

Hawaiians  ..  1,903      1,584      1,615      i,497 

Japanese  ....13,884    11,584    12,893    12,068 
I^roes   

Porto  Ricans 2,095      2,036 

Port'uguese  .  2,177      2.499      2,268.      2,218      2,064      2,153      2,417      2,669 

Sea  IsI'drs...      181         133         115  81  68  79  46  26 

Total    ...21,294    20,120    23,780    24,653    28,579    35.5^7    39,587    42,242 


I  Five  ftnd  one-hair  mouths  to  June  14. 


ir  eodlng  June  tO. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Tabic  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and  Public  Debt  of  Hawui, 
for  Biennial  Periods  up  to  1894,  then  Annually. 


— 

Cash  Balance 

Revenue, 

Expenditures. 

inTreasury. 

Public  Debt 

I8«i 

$     28,096.84 

$      22,000.00 

i8«i 

...     537.223-86 

599,879-61 

349-24 

60,679.15 

...     571.041.71 

612.410.55 

13.127.52 

128.777-32 

iWm 

...     533k445-34 

SI1.51I-10 

22,583.29 

166,649-09 

...     721,104.30 

S66.241-02 

169,059.34 

182,974-60 

...     &s^.98 

i63,5'6-84 

i26.568;6i 

iS;o 

...     834. 1 12.6s 

930-5Sa29 

1874 

...  1.136.523.95 

1,192.511.79 

746.57 

355,050,76 

...  1.008.956.42 

919.356.93 

89.599.49 

459,187-59 

...  1.151.713-45 

1,110,471.90 

130,841.04 

444.800.00 
3^,900.00 

rS8o 

...  1,703,736.88 

M93.697-48 

338.880.44 

299,200-00 

. . .  3.092.085.42 

3,216406.05 

2,220.42 

898300-00 

...  3.010,634.61 

1,065,600.00 

...  4.812.575-96 

4,712.285.20 

109,465.60 

1,936,500.00 

18QO 

. . .  3.632-196.85 

3,25o,5ia3S 

491.152-10 

2,599,502.94 

I«Q2 

3,217.161-13 

i*M 

...  3.S87.204.98 

3.715,232.83 

184,113.53 

3.417.459-87 

.So. 

--.   1.972.135-43 

1354.053-08 

302,676.27 

3.574.03016 

2,284,179.92 

69,225.76 

3,764^35-03 

I8g6 

2.137,103.38 

315.193- 16 

3,914.608.35 

i8q7 

2,617.822.89 

iKgK 

2,299,937.57 

740.280.21 

4457,605.85 

18QQ 

igoo 

...  2,772^71.87 

lOOI 

. . .  2.549.167-78 

3,262,036.48 

287.131-30 

939,970.31 

...  2,950^62.58 

1903 

...  2,415^56.33 

2.844.054.81 

56.613-29 

2,i85,ooaoo 

Hawaii's  Bonded  Debt,  June  30,  1904. 

ACT  OF  JUNE  13,  1896. 

Stock  A  5  per  cent  Bonds $  810,000 

Stock  E  5  per  cent  Bonds 9,000 

Stock  O  5  per  cent  Bonds 1,000 

Sfock  U  5  per  cent  Bonds 50,000        870,000 

fire    CTaims    Bonds  issued 3iSflOO 

Public  Improvements  4%%  Bonds 1,000,000 

Total  Bonds  Outstanding  $2,185,000 
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U  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

TABLE  OF  RAINFALL,  PRINCIPAL  STATIONS 

From  Ooremnant  Sturrsf  Weather  BerriiM  Becordi. 

Station.  Obsebver 

Ha  WAIL 

Waiak« ,C  C.  Kennedy 110.13  7-3Z  1346  12-37  i4-o6     6,10 

Hilo  (Town)..X.  C.  Lyman 22.22  an  15.69  11.21  15,69      6.03 

Kaumana  ...vJ-  E.  Gamali«Isoii..32.79  10-93  21.52  14,62  24.04      7-64 

Pepeekeo  W,  H.  Rogers 16.82  9,42  12.90  11.13  14,26      s-aj 

Makalau   .Geo.  Ross  19-63  923  14-08  1045  14.59     4-^ 

Laupahoehoe  ...E.  W.  Barnard 27.26  9.50  10.01  17.80  17.82      6.85 

Ookala  Mrs.  W.  G,  Walker  ia6o  5,55  6,75  9.85  13.15      z.80 

Kukaiau   E.  Madden  12.73  4.7O  2.43  6.73  11.61      2-67 

Paauhau  J-   Gibb S-S4  1,83  1.83  4.93  12.24      1-7* 

Honokaa J.  M.  Muir 6.20  222  2.^  5.02  13.95      2.04 

Waimea  i).  W.  Lyons 5.20  1.74  1.58  2.65  4.55      0.55 

Kohala B.  D.  Bond 6.85  5.38  2.65  3,96  6.79      2.20 

Holualoa L.  S.  Aungst 8.40  10.67  7-86  3.47  2.51      2,30 

Kealakekua    ,..S.H.  Davis  9-60  10.79  8.24  5.13  3.24      3,69 

Naalehu G.  C.  Hewitt 6.06  2.04  1.56  aSs  2.54      1.66 

Pahala   T.  C.  Wills 2.53  0.46  1.55  1-25  4-15      i-SO 

Volcano  HouseSt  C.  Bidgood 11.82  ;i.47  5.46  3.88  9.85      2.30 

Pahoa   M.J,  Soares  20-15  702  12.12  6.80  14.20 

Kapoho Jl.  J.  Lyman ^54  4-62  8.52  2.03  10.28 

Maul 

Haleakala  Rh..L.  Von  Tempsky..  a.i8  1.30  6.54  4-21  5.18     4-88 

Puuomalei  ....A.  McKibbin 6.86  4.06  8.73  7.53  7.06      7.74 

Paia  J.  J.  Jones 4.84  1-69  6-09  349  283      3.62 

KuU    J).  Von  Tempsky..    1.75  5-39  S-04  3-SS  100      r.oo 

Haiku   D.  D.  Baldwin....  9.58  5.06  10.06  7.61  7-67      $M 

Kipahulu    A,  Duisenberg  , . . .   9.72  io.d2  10.53  5-70  7.20      5.30 

Mofculau Jos.  Garnett 9-35  7-28  1135  4.34  5.23     4.29 

Wailuku  Bfo.  Frank  1.32  0.26  1.39  3.61  2.35      1^(8 

Oahu. 

Punahou R,  C.  Lydecker 2.08  2.48  5-74  2.17  226      144 

Kulaokahua  ,...W,  R.  Castle 1.06  1.75  4,06  1.20  1.91      0.68 

Kapiolani  Park.H.  McCullum  0,87  0-35  1.86  0.73  0.65      0.68 

Manoa F.N.Parker 7,96  10.17  17-22  6.75  11.31      5.26 

Kalihi-uka  Dr.  Geo.  Huddv. ..  7.63  IL15  12.18  9.02  11-29     6.25 

Nuuanu  Ave. . .  .W.  W.  Hall 2.66 

Nuuanu  Valley. B.  F.  Cook 4.94 

Liiakaha L.  A.  Moore iS-35 

Waimanalo    ...  A  Irvine 2.37 

Maunawili   ....Jno.  Herd  6.92 

Ahuimanu H.    Macfarlane....  7.42 

Kahuku  J.  Smeaton 1.36 

Ewa  Plantation.G.  F.  Renton 0.00      .  -.,-      _ .,       

Oahu  Sugar  Co  Aug.  Ahrens 0.00  aoo  1.50  0.77  0.90     0.00 

Wahiawa    .L.  G.  Kellogg 323  2-86  3.12  2.36  1.8S      1.79 

KAUAt 

Lrhue G  .N.  Wilcox 1.91  2,17  3.26  313  1-99      3-oi 

Kealia  G.  H.  Fairchild. .. .  0.74  0-36  t  10  ine  oRa      »m 

Kilauea  C.  A.  Mann 4-II  2,75 

Hanalei 7.48  5.95 

Eleele    McBryde  Sug.  Co.  a78  0.80 

Koloa  F.  L.  Zollers 1.11  1.83 


&7<i 

2.01 

iH. 

RR? 

% 

I.Ifi 

6.00 

3.19 

6.90 

& 

b-Tfi 

6.70 

4.ilo 

8.16 

1-44 

'.;g 

■.,6 

2.67 

J.7I> 

2- 17 

a  18 

8.82 

i.W 

10,60 

4.20 

7,76 

7-46 

2.41 

0.S7 

S-72 

330 

1-77 

Li.74 
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THROUGHOUT  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  1903-1904. 

B7  B.  0.  hritekti.    Oontlnntd  tiom  lut  AiuiuiL 

1904 

Locality. 


Ele.     Jan.    Feb-     Mar.   April    May    June     Total 


Hawaii. 

WaUkea  50  22.87  "i?  0.90  22-88  7.80  8.73  147.79 

Hilo  100  20.03  11.55  085  28.77  6.7s  8.25  155.15 

Kaumana    1250  31^  14.18  a72  49.83  11.72  10.36  ^^Sj 

Pepeekeo    100  24-24  8.59  1.38  24.06  7.15  6.29  139.49 

Hakalau   200  28.30  8.70  3.22  34.30  9.29  8.14  164.71 

Laupahoehoe  500  24.67  7A)  ia85  47.37  9.15  6.?6  195^4 

OpkaiA  400  19.05  laso  6.60  35.75  6.55  S-35  isajo 

Kukaiaa    250  1503  9-86  2.97  33.10  5.70  1.91  109^53 

Paauhau  Mill   300  10.68  7.85  2x17  30.37  3-35  1-36  73.57 

Honokaa 425  12.24  8.8a  4.47  2a8o  4.30  1.56  8449 

Waimea  2720  16.52  g.68  3.60  7.29  2.51  1.58  5745 

Kohala   (Mission) 521  6.63  13.62  4.14  16.49  3.25  1^8  7344 

Holualoa    1350  1.45  16,51  8.40  11.86  8.50  8.43  gasU 

Kealakekua    1580  +41  16.39  6.23  15.37  8.12  10.95  101.16 

Naalehu    650  5.15  13.91  5.61  8.77  2.93  1.76  52.84 

Pahala...... 850  2.65  15.10  4-69  706  2.79  0.38  44-n 

Kilaaea    (Volcano  Hse.)..4000  16.19  >7-27  4-47  20.29  696  2.65  i03J5i 

Puna  Plantation 600  28.31  18.32  3,13  15.07  g.72  8.83  1491^0 

Kapoho  no  19.69  2040  2.43  2.72  7.27  518  94^4 

Maul 

Haleakala  Ranch 2000  24.16  15.72  g.20  6.89  0.82  0-09  81.17 

Puaomalei    1400  16.17  i3-oo  9.92  12.72  1.61  2.33  97.73 

Paia  180  9.29  21.07  8-91  3-26  a96  0^89  6^94 

Erehwon    4500  11.21  2145  9.68  2.99  2.16  1.09  66,31 

Haiku    700  11.90  12.73  8.90  9.92  2.00  2.0I  93.30 

Kipahuln    308  14.30  23.87  9.19  6.91  3.83  4,18  111.15 

Kaupo  285  1719  25.37  948  6.05  4.5s  348  107.98 

Wailuku   250  2.50  20.50  11.31  0.51  a26  

Oahu. 

Punahou  (Weather  Bureau,    47  5.45  24.87  7-30  3-i9  1-33  0.79  Sftro 

Kalaokahua  50  4.09  2+93  6-28  1.51  0.73  0.36  48.56 

Kapiolani    Park 10  3.19  22.72  546  

Woodlawn    Dairy 285  11.60  27.83  6.90  8.58  5.74  5.34  124^ 

Kalihi  Valley  480  14.18  30.30  11.15  9-77  S-45  4.38  132.75 

Nuuanu  Avenue 50  7.20  2508  6.68  3.20  1.37  1.33  6458 

Nuuanu  Electric  Station...  405  10.88  22.51  6.65  7.66  3.59  3.03  87.SO 

Nuuanu  Water  Works 850  17-71  27.96  11.03  1762  7.04  8.03  i7<S.7q 

Waimanalo    25  2.82  41.03  16-35  203  0-44  0.66  78I28 

Mannawili    300  5.95  44.65  19.97  4-59  2-30  2,69  :i4a5o 

Ahuimanu    350  917  38-09  1937  8.57  2.23  3.85  123.17 

Kahuku    25  1.94  36.82  9.25  2.46  0.72  0.4s  62.07 

Honouhuli  60  1.32  25.21  6.97  0.49  o.og  0.72  40.92 

Waipahu  200  2.75  30.04  7,17  0.00  0.00  0.00  43.13 

Wahiawa    900  7-73  33-34  i5-6i  0.55  1.46  2.95  76.88 

Kaual  1 

lihue  200  3.56  22.38  10.43  4-92  1. 13  2.13  6ao2 

Kealia   15  3-2i  21.43  8-79  2-62  o.';3  0.84  45.11 

Kilauea  325  5-37  iS-35  17-03  10.44  1-99  3."  84^3 

Hanalei  to  11,74  15.22  21.90  ....  1.31  2.98     

Eleele    150  2.50  19.93  4-74  1-84  i-20  0,59  43.10 

Kokia -  50  3-38  i7-i8  6,24  2.87  1.61  1-93  48.6I 
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VITAL  STATISTICS    TERRITORY   OF    HAWAII. 

|.  For  111  months  ending  Juoe,  IMS,  >Dd  tvelve  moothi  to  cloac  of  niC4l  yetr,  June 
to,  IMM.    Compiled:  Irom  Beporls  of  Hoard  of  Uealtb. 


Islands  by  Distkiois 

BiBTHS 

Mabbuoib 

DSATHa 

Oaku 

6Hoa. 

12Mo«. 

6Moe. 

12M08. 

6  Mob.  12  Mob. 

266 
106 
18 
29 
U 

662 
■  841 

187 
6 
■2 

4 
7 

634 

1- 

468 
78 
10 
21 
26 

Ewa 

Waianae..    .              

1- 

WMalna 

Koolan 

127 

81 
14 
46 
46 
17 
18 

928 
-  684 

206 

89 
10 
16 

6 

S 
16 

672 
■  209 

692 

86 
88 
27 
37 
9 
54 

Haoi  ahs  Holoku. 

WaUakn,  Eihei,  Enla 

lAhaiDS 

Hakawao          

674 

KaUnpapa,  Moloku 

Total 

220 

116 
82 

684 

1 

«, 

61 

12 
4 

84 
8 
6 

IS 
6 
4 

209 

] 

y  196 

246 

169 
42 
4 
84 
20 
12 
88 
20 
21 

CT4 

Hawaii. 

Hilo  and  North  Hilo.- 

NorthKohala 

"    1 

80 
12 
22 
28 
25 

-  664 

-  892 

888 

89 
24 
31 
61 
86 

654 

U 

142 

7 
16 
12 
7 
2 

196 

1 

r 

860 

37 
44 
11 

29 
16 

Kaitai 
Waimea. 

Koloa 

■rMiiB 

TotaL       .    ... 

181 

427 
220 
888 
181 

844 

928 
584 
654 

844 

44 

206 
90 

142 
44 

106 

672 
209 
196 
105 

186 

592 
246 
360 
186 

234 

SUMHABT 

1,167 

234 

Jannar7.Jiiiie,  1903 

JiUy-Deoember.  1902 

1^16 
1,170 

2,866 

482 
514 

1,182 

1,384 
1,247 

2.867 

Total  12  monlhs,  1902-3... 
Prior  12  montha. 

2,886 
2,846 

996 
1,324 

2  581 
2,747 
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NOTABLE  TRIPS  AND  CUPPER  PASSAGES. 


NOTABLE  TRIPS  1 

OF  PACIFIC 

OCEAN  STEAMERS 

TUP.                          UILES.      STEAUEK. 

DATE. 

D. 

H. 

u. 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 

2100  Alameda 

March 

IS 

14 

36 

2106  China 

Aug. 

9 

55 

2100  America  Maru,  July 

1899 

9 

59 

2100  Korea 

Nov. 

1903 

6 

SO 

aioo  Korea 

Jan. 

1903 

22 

15" 

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, 

2100  Mariposa 

May 

.898 

2100  China 

Dec 

1898 

7 

41 

2100  China 

Nov. 

1902 

16* 

2100  Nippon  Maru    Jan. 

1900 

2 

21 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  4764  China 

Oct 

1903 

4 

17* 

Oct. 

1903 

10 

15 

'5* 

Yokohama  to  Honolulu, 

,1400  China 

Dec 

I8C/7 

g 

15* 

3400  Coptic 

Feb. 

3 

17 

San  Francisco  to  Sydney, 

7297  Alameda 

Dec 

0* 

Auckland  to  Sydney, 

I28fi  Mariposa 

Jan. 

11 

50 

1286  Sonoma 

1903 

8 

40« 

Auckland  to  Honolulu, 

3810  Mariposa 

April 

i8S3 

10 

0" 

3810  Alameda 

K 

1897 

35 

Sydney  to  Auckland, 

1286  Zealandia 

1890 

30 

SI* 

Honolulu  to  Samoa. 

3379  Mariposa 

Jm 

i^ 

7 

45 

Auckland. 

3810  Zealandia 

April 

188a 

23 

Victoria, 

3343  Warrimoo 

July 

1896 

33 

19 

3343  Miowera 

Aot 

1886 

7 

3343  Manuka 
236Q  Warrimoo 

1904 

14 

SO* 

Victoria  to  Honolulu, 

J™ 

1896 

9* 

Vancouver  to  Sydney, 

6gg9  Warrimoo 

Nov. 

1895 

ao 

IS 

17* 

609!)  Miowera 

U- 

18^ 

9 

Honolulu  to  Sydney, 

4865  Manuka 

19Q4 

16 

S5» 

Sydnev  to  Honolulu. 

•  Miowera 

A«B. 

1896 

30 

Sydney  to  Vancouver, 

6670  Warrimoo 

April 

1896 

4 

33* 

•  Best  record  trips. 

t  Including 

all   stops. 

Clipper  Passages  To  and  FrcHn  the  Coast,  Etc. 

1859 — Ship  Black  Hawk,  g  days  and  9  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1861 — Ship  Fair  Wind,  8  days  and  17H  hours  from  San  Francisca 
1861 — Ship  Norwester,  9  days  and  16  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1861 — Bark  Comet,  9  days  and  30  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1862 — Ship  Storm  King,  9  days  and  10  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1879 — Bktne.  Catharine  Sudden,  9  days  and  17  hours  to  Cape  Flattery. 
1879 — Schooner  Gaus  Spreckels,  g'A  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Kahutut- 
1880 — Schooner  Jessie  Nickersou,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  Humboldt 
1881— Brgtnc.  W.  G.  Irwin,  8  days  and  17  hours  from  S.  F.  to  Kahului. 
1884 — Schooner  Emma  Claudina,  9  days  and  30  hours  from  Hilo  to  S.  F. 
1884 — Schooner  Rosario,  lo  days  from  Kahului  to  San  Francisco. 
18S4 — Brgtnc.  Consuelo,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 
1886— Bark  Hesper,  9^4  days  from  Honolulu  to  Cape  Flattery. 
1888— Brgtne.  Consuelo,  9  days  20  hourg  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 
1893 — Bktne.  Irmgard,  g  days  16  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1893 — Bktne.  S.  G.  Wilder,  9  days  14  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
18^ — Bark  Rhoderic  Dhu,  9-/1  days  from  Hilo  to  San  Francisco. 
igo2 — Ship  Ersiune  M.  Phelps.  97  days  from  Norfolk,  Va. 


1903 — Bark  Annie  Johnson,  8  days  16  hours  from  San  Francisco.        ■ 

I  I  ^   X.oot^lc 
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HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  CROPS,  1900-1904. 


From  Table  Prepared  for  Hawaiian  Planters*  Association,  by  W.  O. 
Smith,  Secretary. 


[Earlier  years  from  1891  can  be  found  in  the  Annual  for  1901.] 


Production  of  Hawaii 11S.224 

"   Maui    S7.347 

"  "  Oahu    53.625 

"  "   Kauai   63.348 


134.618  121595  170,66s  122.86s 

58.349  56,726  84J76  77,985 

99,534  107,870  131,066  103«I9 

67.537  69,720  61,484  64,606 


Grand  total 289,544      360-038      3554"      437«)i      36747S 


Hawaii  Plantations. 

Waiakea   Mill   Co 

Hilo  Portuguese  Sugar  Mill  Co., 

Hawaii    Mill   Co 

Hilo  Sugar  Co 

Onomea  Sugar  Co 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 

Honomu  Sugar  Co 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co 

Oolula  Sugar  Plantation  Co 

Kukaiau  Plantation  Co 

Kgkaiau    Mill   Co 

Hamakua   Mill  Co 

Paauhau  Sugar  Plantation  Co 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co 

Pacific  Sugar  Mill 

Niulii  Mill  and  Plantation 

Halawa   Plantation   

Kohala  Sugar  Co 

Union    Mill   Co 

Hawi  Mill   -■  .. 

Beecroft   Plantation 

Kona  Sugar  Co 

Hutchinson   Sugar   Plantation  Co. 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co 

Puakea   Plantation   

Olaa   Sugar   Co 

Puna  Sugar  Co 

Puako  Plantation   


7.131 
6,207 
5.328 


3,345 
2,265 
2,277 


io,8a 


843 
10,214 
8,722 
7,173 
4.401 
10.932 
5,504 
4,968 

2,000 
7308 
9.63s 
9.903 

4.548 
1,516 
1.357 
3,160 
2,003 
2,727 


13472 
6,000 
6.384 

11,293 
4,856 
3.942 
1746 
1.746 
6.9SO 
9.136 


366 
15.030 

3.603 


7,701 
10.940 
4,907 
5,489 
8J96 
4.336 
2.214 
1,275 
1.274 
4.691 
7.533 
7.402 
3.388 
1,189 
i,ot6 
2.663 
1,776 
3,631 


897 

5,741 
10,954 


115,224      134,618      121,295      170,655      122,865 
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SUGAR  PLANTATIONS,  ETC. 


HAWAIIAN  SUGAK  CROPS,  1900-1904— Omtinued. 


Maui  Plantations. 


Kipahulu  Sugar  Co 

Hamoa  Plantation    

Hana  Plantation  Co 

Haikn  Sugar  Co 

Paia  Plantation   

Hawaiian  Conunercial  &  Sugar  Co 

Wailuku   Sugar  Co 

Olowalu   Co 

PioDcer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd 

Kihei  Plantation' Co.,  Ltd 

Maui  Sogar  Co 


2.1 14 
3406 

5,512 
6,795 

17.858 
7,976 
1^ 

10,316 


Oaho  Plahtations. 


57,347 


Waiinanalo  Sugar  Co 2.932 

Heeia  Agricultural  Ca,  Ltd 2,309 

Uie  Plantation  179 

Kahoku  Plantation  Co 5.647 

Waialua  Agricultural  Co 1,516 

Waianae  Co 4,019 

Ewi  PlanUtion  Co 2I.S73 

Apolcaa  Sugar   Co 

Oahu  Sugar  Co I5450 

Honolulu  Plantation  Co 


Kauai  Plant atioks. 


53,625 


Kilauea  Sugar  Plantation  Co....  5,254 

Hake:  Sugar   Co 8,575 

Lihw  Plantation  Co 15,289 

Grove  Farm   Plantation 1.962 

Koba  Sugar  Co 5,004 

McBtyde  Sugar  Co 1,790 

Hiwaiian  Sugar  Co 13,480 

Gaj  &  Robinson 2,001 

Wiimea  Sugar  Mill  Co 976 

KdcJia  Sugar  Co 8,^ 

E«ate  of  V.  Knudsen 730 


7,2i6 
22J4S 
7,902 
1,240 


14^7 
1,748 
2,700 
4,234 
4,146 
19-477 
S.934 
Ifl55 
9.960 
5.S62 


MIS 


2,662 


4,(»2 

73S6J  13.521 

33,230  29^29 

7,490  6,451 

843  1,125 

16^30  t7fi36 

S.629  5,461 


58,349 

56,726 

84,776 

77.985 

2,98s 

3.218 

2,963 

1,507 

631 

430 

724 

S97 

8^13 

6,360 

17,699 

17,001 

19.800 

18,682 

4,020 

5,000 

5,348 

5,500 

33,036 

38.775 

33.162 

29J97 

901 

874 

99,534 

5.364 
9«54 
18,356 
2.183 

5492 

2.208 

13,419 


3.762 
11.232 
13,674 
2.915 


2,265 
565 

8.97« 


7.840 
14,611 

1,679 

6,172 
10,535 
11,493 

1.665 
627 

7447 


Toul  63,348   67,537   69,720 
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List  of  Sugar  Plantaticms,  Mills  and  Cane  Growers  Through- 
out the  Islands. 

Those  marked  with  an  aslerisk  {•)  a 
a  da^er  (I)  are  mills  only;  all  others  ai 
own  mills.      (Corrected  to  Oct  I,  J904-) 

Naue  Location  Manager  Agents 

Apokaa  SuirarCo* Ewa,  Oahu G.  F.  Renton Castle  &  Cooke 

Ewa  Plantation Ewa,  Oahu G.  F,  Renton Castle  &  Cooke 

'  Gar  &  Robinson* Makaweli,  Kauai. .  Gay  &  Robinson. . .  Waterh'se  Tr.  Co. 

Grove  Farm* Nawiliwili,  Kauai.  R.  L.  Wilcox Hackfeld&Co. 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co..  Hilo,  Hawaii Geo.  Ross Irwin  &  Co. 

Halawa  Sugar  Co Kohala,  Hawaii. . .  T.  S.  Kay Waterh'se  Tr.  Co. 

Hamakua  Mill  Co Hamakua,  Hawaii. A.  Lidgate Davies&Co. 

Hana  Plantation  Co Hana,  Maui E.  Worthington. .  Grinbaum  &  Co. 

HawiMill&  Plantation.  Kohala,  Hawaii...  J.  Hind Hind,  Rolpn  &  Co. 

-  Haw.  Agricultural  Co. . .  Kau,  Hawaii W.  G.  Ogg Brewer&Co. 

Haw.  Com.  &  Sugar  Co. .  Puunene,  Maui . . .  .H.  P.  Baldwin ....  Alex.  &  Baldwin 
Hawaiian   Sugar  Co Makaweli,  Kauai.  .B.  D.  Baldwin Alex.  &  Baldwin 

.  Hawaii  Mill  Co Hilo,  Hawaii W.  H.  Campbell..  Haekfeld&Co. 

Hilo  Sugar  Co Hilo,  Hawaii John  A.  Scott Irwin  &  Co. 

;   Honolula  Plant'n  Co Halawa  Oahu Jas- A.  Low Irwin  S  Co. 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co Hamakua,  Hawaii. K.  S.  Gjerdrum. ..  Schaefer&Co. 

Honomu  Sugar  Co Hilo,  Hawaii Wm.  PuUar Brewer&Co. 

Hutchinson  j'.  Plant.  Co.  Kau,  Hawaii C.  Wolters Irwin  &  Co. 

Kahuku  Plantation Kahukit.  Oahu Andrew  Adams. ..  Aiex.  &  Baldwin 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co Kekaha,  Kauai. ...  H.  P.  Faye Hackfeld&Co. 

KilaueaSug.  Plant  Co.  ..Kilauea,  Kauai. ..  Andrew  Moore. ..  Irwin&Co. 

Kipahulu  Sugar  Co Kipahulu,  Maui. ..  A.  Gross Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Kihei  Planlation* Kihei,  Maul Jas,  Scott Alex.  &  Baldwin 

-  Kohala  Plantation Kohala.  Hawaii.  . .  E  E.  Olding Castle  &  Cooke 

Kol6a  Sugar  Co Koloa,  Kauai P.  McLane Hackfeld  Sl  Co. 

Kailua  Sugar  Co Kona.  Hawaii C.  J.  Hutchins 

Kukaiau  MiUCo(t) Hamakua,  Hawaii. E.  Madden Davies&Co. 

Kukaiau  Plant  Co Hamakua.  Hawaii.  Albert  Homer Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Laie  Plantation Laie.  Oahu S,  E.  Wpoley Waterh'se  Tr.  Co. 

.  Laupahoehoe  Siig.  Co Laupahoehoe,  Ha.  C.  McLennan Davies  &  Co, 

Lihue  &  Hanam'lu  Mill . .  Lihue,  Kauai p.  Weber Hackfeld  H  Co. 

Makee  Sugar  Co Kealia,  Kauai G,  H.  Fairchild 

MauiAKrI.Co ,  Haiku,  etc..  Maui.   H.A.Baldwin....  Alex.  4  Baldwin 

McBryde  Sugar  Co Wahiawa.  Kauai.  .  W.  Slodart Davies&Co. 

Kiulii  Mill  &  Plant'n. . . .  Kohala.  Hawaii . . .  Robert  Hall Davies  &  Co. 

.   Oahu  SugarCo. Waipahu,  Oahu. . .  A.Ahrens Hackfeld  «  Co. 

.  Olaa  Sugar  Co 01  aa.  Hawaii Jnb.  Watt Bishop  &  Co. 

Olnwalu  Co Olowalu.  Maui.  .. ,  Geo.  Gibb Irwin&Co. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co Hilo.  Hawaii John  T.  Moir Brewer  &  Co. 

Ookala  Sugar  Co Ookala,  Hawaii. ..  W:  G.  Walker Brewer&Co. 

Paauhan  Sup.  Plant  Co. .  Hamakua.  Hawaii.  Jas.  Gibb Irwin  &  Co. 

Pacific  Sugar  Mill  ( 1 ) . . .  Hamakua,  Hawaii . D.  Forbes Schacfer  &  Co. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co Hilo,  Hawaii Jas.  Webster Brewer  &  Co. 
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IJst  of  Sugar  Plantations,  Mills  and  Cane  GrowerB  Throughout  the 
Islands — Continued. 


Pioneer,  Mill  Co.,  Ltd Lahaina.  Maui L.  Barkhausen Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Puakea  Plant'n  Co* Kohala,  Hawaii. . .  H.  R.  Bryant Davies  &  Co. 

Paako  Plantation S.  Kohala,  Hawaii.  W.  Vredenberg. ..  Hind,  Rolph  &  C«. 

Union  Mill  Co Kohala,  Hawaii. ..  H.  H.  Renton Davies  &  Co, 

Waiakea  Mill  Co Hilo,  Hawaii C.  C.  Kennedy Davies  &  Co. 

Waialua  Agrl  Co Waialua.Uahu. ..  .W.  W.  Goodale. .:  Castle&Cooke    ■ 

Waianae  t-iantation Waianae, Oahu. ..  Fred  Meyer J,  M,  Dowselt. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co Wailuku,  Maui . . .  -C.  B.  Wells Brewer  &Co. 

Waimanalo  Sugar  Co.  ...Waimanalo,  Oahu.  Geo.  Chalmers. ...  Irwin  &  Co. 
Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co..  Waimea, Kauai...  Jno.  Fassoth Caslle&  Cooke 


REDEMPTION  OF  HAWAIIAN  COINS. 

In  the  redemption  of  Hawaiian  silver  coin  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, up  to  November  22,  1904,  there  have  been  taken  up  and  shipped 
away  the  sum  of  $822,000  in  the  following  denominations: 

Denominations.  Ami.  Issued. 

Dollars $  500,000 

Half-dollars 350,000 

Quarters  . .     125.000 


Total    ;., $1,000,000 


Redeemed. 

Out- 
slanding. 

$452,500 
305.500 
64,000 
None    ■ 

$47,500 
4?.S0O 
01,000 
25,000 

;    $822.0( 


'  Comparative  Assessments  Real  and  Person^  Property, 
For  Years  1901  to  1904,  Inclusive. 

Year.                                          Real  Estate.-  Personal.  ■  •                Total. 

'901     $29,735-399    ■  $3i,299.9.3o'  .           $6i,035.329- 

>9<«    33.798.034  38.125.885                  7'.923.9i<) 

<903    34,553.304  ■      38.547.182                  73.100486 

1901    32j8i,224  38,00(464                  70,385,688- 

Tables  of  Comparative  View  of  Commerce,  from  1845,  as  also  Principal 
Anieles  of  Exports,  from  i860,  will  be  found  in  the  Annuals,  1879-1886. 
Sobse<iuent  issues  present  their  continuity  at  the  sacrifice  of  earliest  years 
owing  to  page  limitations.  The  Annuals  for  1901  and  for  1902  gave  these- 
two  important  tables  from  1871  to  the  close  of  Hawaiian  independence. 
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THE  SANDALWOOD  TRADE    OF    EARLY    HAWAII 
As  Told  by  the  Pioneer  Traders,  Voyagers  and  Others. 

Compiled  by  Thos.  G.  Thrum, 

%VCH  enquiry  has  arisen  within  the  past  few  years 
relative  to  the  early  sandal-wood  trade  of  Ha- 
yK^  waii  in  its  early  commercial  history,  with  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  regjet  that  it  was  prosecuted 
with  such  vigor,  by  the  King  and  high  chiefs,  as  to  prac- 
tically exterminate  the  tree  from  the  islands  before  they 
placed  a  tabu  on  further  cutting.  This  interest  is  partly 
the  result  of  an  official  examination  of  our  forest  condi- 
tions, inaugurated  by  the  Federal  authorities,  which  has  led  to 
the  securing  of  an  expert  forester  by  the  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  partly  the  natural  outcome  of  enquiry 
in  "diversified  industry"  lines. 

While  it  is  now  too  late  to  procure  certain  data  to  correctly 
show  the  rise  and  annual  prc^ess  of  this  trade  during  its  exist- 
ence, there  is,  nevertheless,  much  testimony  available,  which  fur- 
nishes a  large  insight  into  the  methods  of  sandal-wood  collection ; 
names  of  several  parties  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  enterprise; 
value  of  yearly  exports  and  the  time  of  its  origin  and  party  credit- 
ed therewith,  so  that  fair  conclusions  may  be  drawn  toward  a  clear 
history  of  the  early  sandal-wood  trade  between  tftese  islands  and 
China, 

Fortunately  a  number  of  the  early  voyagers  and  travelers 
placed  on  record  their  observations  on  this  subject,  and  while 
much  is  vague  and  full  of  generalities,  it  is  remarkable  to  find 
the  number  of  writers  that  have  dealt  with  it,  and  the  amount 
of  valuable  and  interesting  information  they  have  transmitted 
to  us. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  following  authorities,  etc., 
have  been  gleaned,  viz. : — Meares,  Portlock,  Dixon,  Vancouver, 
TumbuH,   Cleveland,  Campbell,   Comey,   Delano,  Adams'   MS. 
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Journal,  Mathison,  HunneweU's  Reminiscences  in  The  Friend, 
Arago,  Alexander,  Bingham,  Dibble,  Ellis,  Jarves,  Rey- 
nold's MS.  Journal,  Beechey,  Bennett,  Bloxam,  Kotzebue, 
Paulding,  Simpson,  Green  how,  Hawaiian  Spectator,  Sand- 
wich Islands  Gazette,  Belcher,  Stewart,  Wilkes,  Seeman, 
Wyllie's  Notes,  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  Papers,  most 
of  which  furnish  interesting  extracts.  Search  correspondence 
with  parties  in  Canton,  Boston  and  London,  have  failed  to  elicit 
particulars  on  several  points  sought. 

These  sources  clearly  show  the  discovery  of  the  sandal-wood 
trade  of  these  islands  to  have  been  closely  identified  with  the 
Northwest  fur  trade  in  its  origin  and  develt^ment,  and  to  have 
been  a  natural  outgrowth  therefrom. 

PIONEER  TRADERS,   ENGLISH. 

Meares*  furnishes  an  account  of  the  time  and  origin  of  the 
North-west  trading  expeditions  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
pioneer  trading  venturer  was  Captain  James  Hanna,  who  made  a 
voyage  in  1785,  and  another  in  1786,  from  China,  but  it  is  no- 
where stated  that  he  touched  here.  Portlock,  and  Dixon,  from 
England,  and  La  Perouse  from  France,  came  out  also  in  1785, 
and  were  the  first  (vessels)  to  visit  the  islands  after  Cook,  the 
published  account  of  whose  voyage  was  awakening  a  rival  spirit 
of  discovery  and  commercial  enterprise  in  England,  India,  China, 
France  and  Russia,  so  that  four  expeditions  frtMn  various  points 
were  fitted  out,  unknown  to  each  other. 

Meares'  first  voyage  in  the  Nootka,  of  200  tons,  accompanied 
by  the  Sea  Otter,  of  100  tons,  under  Wm.  Tapping,  left  India  for 
the  Northwest  coast  in  1786,  the  Noolka  spending  a  month  at 
these  islands  on  the  return  voyage  to  China,  in  1787,  and  taking 
with  him.  from  Kauai,  the  famous  Chief  Kaiana.  Captain  Bar- 
clay,* in  the  Imperial  Eagle,  from  England,  visited  the  islands 
the  same  year  and  took  away  "Wynee,"  a  native  girl.  Meares' 
second  voyage,  in  the  Felice,  of  230  tons,  accompanied  by    the 

'Voyages  by  John  Meares,   Esq.;   Olo.,  London,   1790. 
■Captain  Barclay's  wife  accompanied  him  on  his  iong  voyage,  and  is 
the  first  while  woman  of  record  who  visited  these  islands. 
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Iphigenia,  of  2CX)  tons,  under  Captain  Douglas,  took  Kaiana, 
"Wynee"  and  two  Maui  natives  that  had  been  conveyed  to  China, 
to  return  them  to  their  island  h(Hne,  but  death  claimed  all  of 
them  on  the  voyage  save  the  chief.  No  mention  is  made  of  other 
traders  up  to  this  time,  although  the  number  of  Hawaiians  in 
CantOTi,  mentioned  by  Meares  as  being'  cared  for  by  the  "Mer- 
chants' Company,"  indicates  that  there  were,  or  had  been,  others. 
Cobiett  is  credited  with  arrival  at  the  islands  in  the  Prince  of 
IVales,  on  his  trip  to  China  from  the  Northwest  coast,  in  1787, 
and  later  in  the  Argonaut  in  1791.  In  August,  1788,  the  Princess 
Royai,  of  50  tons,  under  Captain  Duncan,  20  months  from  Eng* 
land,  was  at  Port  Cox.  She  sailed  shortly  afterwards  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands  for  refreshments,  in  order  to  return  to  China 
with  her  valuable  cargo  of  furs.* 

Entire  silence  prevails  on  the  subject  of  our  search  by  the 
several  traders  above  mentioned,  nor  is  anything  found  thereon 
until  the  discovery  voyage  of  Vancouver,  where,  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  islands  he  records,  March,  1792,  meeting  three  men  on 
Kauai  that  had  been  left  by  Captain  Kendrick,  of  the  American 
brig  Lady  IVashingfon,  some  six  months  previous,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  sandal-wood  and  pearls.     This  brings  us  to  the 

ADVEKT  OF  AMERICAN   TRADERS. 

Up  to  this  point  the  trading  vessels  touching  at  these  islands 
were  the  English  fur-traders  of  the  North-west  coast  almost  ex- 
clusively, some  touching  for  refreshments  on  their  way  to  China, 
and  at  least  two  passing  through  the  winter  season  among  the 
group,  and  returning  to  the  Sound  fur-trading  stations  in  the 
spring.  The  journals  of  none  mention  the  object  of  call  other 
than  for  refreshments,  though  one,'  some  years  later,  records  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  saK  at  the  several  points  touched  at, 
with  which  to  serve  them  in  the  curing  of  furs  obtained  on  the 
coast.  In  all  probability  salt  was  the  first  article  of  export  trade 
of  the  islands  and  an  object,  if  not  the  object,  of  these  pioneer  fur- 
traders'  call. 

It  was  not  until  1787  that  the  pioneers  of  American  trade  and 


•Meares'  Voyages- 
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discovery  in  the  Pacific  set  out  for  the  Northwest  coast,  in  the  de- 
parture from  Boston,  September  30,  of  the  ship  Columbia,  of  220 
tons,  under  Captain  John  Kendrick,  with  the  sloop  Lady  Wash- 
ington, of  90  tons,  as  traders,  imder  Captain  Robt.  Gray.*  These 
pioneer  vessels  and  subsequent  discoverers  of  the  Columbia  River 
arrived  in  the  Sound  September  17,  1788,  and  spent  over  twelve 
months  in  trading  and  surveying  the  coast  before  the  Columbia, 
fur-laden  with  the  results  of  both  vessels'  trade,  sailed  for  China 
and  home  under  Gray's  command,  while  Kendrick  remained  in 
charge  of  the  Lady  Washington  to  continue  trading  and  to  follow 
later.  It  is  not  shown  that  the  Columbia  touched  at  these  islands 
on  the  way  west,  though  it  is  very  likely,  for,  following  her  return 
to  Boston,  August  10,  1790,  three  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  that 
port  and  one  from  New  York,  for  the  Northwest  trade.  Of 
the  Boston  vessels,  the  brig  Hope,  of  70  tons,  was  placed  under 
command  of  Ingraham,  formerly  mate  of  the  Columbia,  and 
he  touched  first  at  the  islands  on  the  outward  voyage,  arriving 
May  20,  1791,  and  leaving  again  June  l  for  the  Sound.  No 
mention  is  made  of  his  further  touching  at,  or  trading  with,  ihe 
islands,  though  some  writers  credit  him  with  the  leaving  of  men 
to  collect  sandal-wood,  though  no  such  claim  is  presented  from 
his  MS.  journal. 

The  second  American  trading  venture  to  the  North  Pacific 
was  that  of  Captain  Metcalf,  who  sailed  from  New  York  in  1788 
in  the  snow  Eleanore,  for  Canton,  where  he  purchased  a  small 
vessel  of  26  tons  which  he  named  the  Fair  American,  and  placed 
her  under  command  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,"  These 
vessels  arrived  at  Nootka  in  November,  1789,  and  left  for  these 
islands  a  couple  of  months  later;  becoming  separated  en  route 
the  former  reached  Maui,  January  30,  1790,  and  the  latter  an- 
chored off  Kawaihae,  February  5th,  The  massacre  of  natives 
off  Olowalu,  Maui,  by  the  elder  Metcalf,  and  the  capture  by 
the  natives  of  Hawaii  of  the  Fair  American  and  the  murder  of 
her  captain  and  etrtire  crew,  save  one,  makes  a  dark  blot  to 


•TumbuU's  Voyage  1800-1804:  qto..  London,  1813.  znd  Edn, 
'GrMnhow's  Hist,  of  Oregon  and  Cala.;  3rd  Edn.  1846. 
'Greenhow's  History. 
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herald  the  arrival  of  the  first  American  vessels  at  these  islands, 
for  the  IVashington,  or  Lady  JVashington,  as  she  is  termed  by 
various  writers,  under  Captain  Jno,  Kendrick,  and  generally 
credited  as  the  pioneer  American  trader  in  Hawaii — as  he  was 
on  the  Northwest  coast — is  first  mentioned  at  these  islands  in 
October,  1791,  by  Vancouver,  as  already  stated,  and  defines  the 
tiine  and  origin  of  the  sandal-wood  export  trade,  which  entitles 
him  to  recognition  as  the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise,  as  the  fol- 
lowing free  extracts^  show: 

"Young  Rowbottom  of  Derbyshire,  England ;  Jno,  Williams, 
a  Welshman,  and  Jas.  Coleman,  an  Irishman,  had  been  left  at 
Niihau  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  this  island  (Kauai,) 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sandal-wood  and  pearls  for  their 
master,  John  Kendrick,  an  American,  commanding  the  brig  Lady 
IVashington,  in  whose  service  they  still  remained  at  the  wages 
of  eight  dollars'per  month. 

"The  Lady  IVashington  HaA  left  the  preceding  October,  (1791), 
bound  to  New  England  with  a  cargo  of  furs  to  dispose  of  in  her 
way  hither  at  China ;  she  was  to  immediately  return  from  Boston, 
and  having  spent  the  next  winter  in  Northwest  America,  was, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  call  for  these  men  at 
Kauai,  and  take  in  a  cargo  of  sandal-wood  for  the  India  market, 
with  such  pearls  as  they  might  have  collected. 

"Previously  to  the  departure  of  Rowbottom  and  Williams,  they 
informed  me  that  their  captain  had  conceived  a  valuable  branch 
of  commerce  might  be  created  by  the  importation  of  the  sandal- 
wood of  this  country  into  India,  where  it  sells  at  an  exhorbitant 
price ;  that,  in  the  fur  trade  immense  profits  had  been  gained,  in- 
somuch that  it  was  expected  not  less  than  twenty  vessels  would, 
on  these  pursuits,  sail  with  their  captain  (Kendrick)  from  New 
England,  and  that  they  were  desired  to  engage  the  natives  to  pro- 
vide several  cargoes  of  the  wood,  which  is  easily  procured,  as  the 
mountains  of  Kauai,  as  well  as  those  of  Hawaii,  abound  with 
the  trees  from  which  it  is  produced,  though  we  were  not  able  to 
procure  any  of  their  leaves,  to  determine  its  particular  class  or 
species.     The  wood  seemed  but  slightly  to  answer  the  descrip- 
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tion  given  of  the  yellow  sandal-wood  of  India,  which  is  there 
a  very  valuable  commodity,  and  is  sold  by  weight."     •     *     * 

The  fact  that  Kendrick's  men  were  not  left  on  Kauai  while 
the  vessel  was  there,  but  put  on  shore  at  Niihau  to  make  their 
way  back  and  gather  a  cargo  against  his  return  the  following 
year,  would  Indicate  that  the  discovery  of  true  sandal-wood  was 
accidental ;  the  knowledge  of  its  presence  in  the  islands  very 
likely  coming  to  C^tain  Kendrick  in  the  purchase  of  firewood, 
and  knowing  its  desirability  in  the  China  market,  his  leaving 
men  to  collect  for  a  cargo  the  following  year  was  an  after- 
thought for  future  possibilities. 

Greenhow  mentions  that  Kendrick  arrived  at  Macao  while  the 
Hope  (Ingraham's  vessel,)  was  lying  there.  This  confirms  Ken- 
drick as  being  third  in  order  of  arrival  here  of  American  traders, 
yet  it  was  apparently  reserved  for  him  to  discover  and  open  up 
a  most  lucrative  export  trade  between  these  islands  and  China. 

In  the  absence  of  particulars  at  this  period  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  he  returned  in  the  Washington  and  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  this  enterprise,  for  the  same  historian  mentions  that 
"neither  Kendrick  nor  his  vessel  ever  returned  to  America,  as  he 
was  killed  in  1793,  at  Kealakekua  Bay,  Hawaii,  by  a  ball  acci- 
dentally fired  from  a  British  vessel,  while  saluting  him."^  This 
latter  statement  is  erroneous,  as  both  Jarves  and  Alexander  show 
that  Kendrick  was  killed  in  Honolulu  harbor,  December  13,  1794, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  his  cabin,  by  a  wad  from  a  gun 
fired  by  Captain  Brown  of  the  Jackal,  who  was  celebrating  a 
victory  gained  the  day  before  over  Kaeo. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  UNKNOWN. 

It  would  be  interesting  could  we  know  the  particulars  of  the 
early  development  of  the  sandal-wood  trade  which  was  destined 
to  form  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  islands,  but  com- 
paratively little  is  found  thereon  for  the  first  decade  of  its  exist- 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  rivalry  for  participation  in  its  bene- 
fits was  experienced,  and  the  trade  sustained  a  serious  setback  in 
consequence  of  shipments  of  spurious  wood  to  the  China  market. 


i  Hist,  of  Oregon.  Etc. 
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for  one  writer*  mentions  seeing  "as  long  ago  as  1790,  more  than 
thirty  tons  of  what  was  called  sandal-wood  brought  from  these 
islands  to  Canton  in  one  vessel,  but  it  was  of  an  inferior  kind 
and  the  Chinese  would  not  give  anything  for  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  similar  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  real  san- 
dal-wood was  so  long  neglected  by  those  who  visited  the  islands. 
They  entertained  an  idea  that  all  the  wood  that  grew  there  was 
the  same  as  that  which  was  first  transported  to  China." 

If  this  srtatement  is  correct,  it  is  important  as  indicating  a 
knowledge  that  prevailed  of  a  possibility  in  this  direction,  and- 
that  efforts  toward  the  opening  of  this  trade  were  made  by  the 
fur-trade  visitors  prior  to  Kendrick's  arrival,  whose  first  ship- 
ment could  not  have  occurred  earlier  than  the  summer  of  1792, 
and  having  to  overcxHne  bad  "first  impressions"  in  his  market 
would  account  for  its  slow  establishment  and  scant  recognition 
by  the  early  writers. 

Delano  last  visited  the  islands  in  the  Perseverence  toward  the 
close  of  1806.  His  observations  were  not  published  till  1817. 
He  states,  referring  doubtless  to  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1801, 
"there  has  been  found  growing  at  these  islands  within  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  sandal-wood,  and 
some  American  gentlemen  have  made  large  profits  by  the  traffic. 
There  has  been  a  company  in  this  business  for  several  years, 
Captains  Wm.  H,  Davis  and  Jona.  Winship,  of  Boston,  together 
with  several  others,  some  of  whom  make  it  a  place  of  business 
while  others  transport  the  wood  to  Canton." 

TumbuU  in  his  visit,  in  1802,  but  briefly  mentions  the  fact  that 
"the  Sandwich  Islanders  possess  the  sandal-wood,  pearl-shell 
oyster  and  some  pearls,  all  articles  of  high  value  in  the  China 
market,"  and  Alex.  Campbell,  for  his  thirteen  months'  residence 
at  the  islands,  1809-10",  gives  almost  the  same  paragraph,  nothing 
more,  though  this  must  have  been  a  period  of  activity  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  trade  throughout  the  islands,  for  Cleveland,  in 
1804,  mentions  that  the  Lelia  Byrd,  which  had  arrived  in  a  dam- 
aged condition,  and  was  repaired  by  the  King,  made  two  or  three 
voyages  to  China  with  sandal-wood. 
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Jarves,  the  historian,  referring  to  Kendrick's  leaving  men  on 
Kauai  "to  contract  for  several  cargoes  of  sandal-wood,"  says,^* 
"but  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterward  that  it  was  made  an 
important  branch  of  trade."  A  little  further  on  he  states  that 
"in  the  early  part  of  1816  *  •  sandal-wood  had  now  become 
the  great  article  of  export." 

Our  own  historian,  Alexander,  among  various  paragraphs 
touching  on  this  subject,  makes  mention  of  Captain  Jona.  Win- 
ship,  a  well-known  sandal-wood  trader  in  1810,  and  says:" 
"It  was  during  the  period  from  1810  to  1825  that  the  sandal- 
wood trade  was  at  its  height.  This  wood  was  in  great  demand 
for  the  Canton  market,  where  it  was  sold  for  incense  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  articles.  It  was  purchased  by  the  picul 
of  133^  pounds,  the  price  varying  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  for 
the  picul." 

Kotzebue  in  his  visits  here  in  1816  and  in  1817,  gives  its  status 
as  follows  :'*  "In  the  harbor  lay  three  ships,  two  of  which,  one 
large  three-master  and  a  pretty  brig,  belonged  to  the  King,  who 
had  purchased  them  for  sandal.  The  three-master.  Albatross, 
serves  for  the  present  as  a  transport  to  carry  provisions  from 
Oahu  to  Hawaii,  hut  will  in  future  go  to  Canton  with  sandal  un- 
der Tameamea's  flag,  to  barter  it  for  Chinese  goods.    *    *    * 

"On  the  8th  (Oct.,  1817)  the  captain  of  an  American  schooner 
struck  a  bargain  with  Kareimoku  about  a  cargo  of  sandal  for 
which  he  gave  him  a  ship  lined  with  copper ;  a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  dearly  the  Americans  sell  this  wood  in  China.  Sev- 
eral ships  that  lay  here,  paid  for  this  wood  with  goods  or  piasters, 
which  is  delivered  to  them  by  weight  in  the  Governor's  pres- 
ence."    *     *     * 

And  in  his  subsequent  visit  in  1825  he  notes  further,  as  follows : 

"Salt  and  sandal-wood  were  the  chief  articles  of  exportation. 


'"Hislory  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Jas.  Jackson 
Jarves,  1843. 

"Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,  by  W.  D.  Alexander,  1891. 

"Voyage  of  Discoveiy  in  the  South  Sea,  etc.,  181S  to  1818,  by  Otto 
von  Kotzebue,  London,  1831. 
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The  latter,  though  bought  at  rather  a  high  price  by  the  North 
American  ships,  which  almost  exclusively  monc^ltzed  this  trade, 
sold  for  a  large  profit  at  Canton.     *     •     ♦ 

"I  have  been  told  that  the  Americans  have  purchased  sandal- 
wood here  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  Spanish  dol- 
lars a  year.  Kamehameha  bartered  this  wood  for  some  large 
American  merchant  ships,  manned  them  and  other  ships  built  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  partly  with  his  own  subjects  and  partly 
with  Europeans,  and  traded  on  his  own  account."    *    *    * 

From  Captain  Alex.  Adams'  log  boc4c  of  the  brig  Kaahumanu, 
we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts  relating  to  the 
celebrated  sandal-wood  venture  of  Kamehameha  to  Canton,  in 
1817: 

"On  Sunday,  February  23rd,  got  under  way  and  stood  out  of 
the  harbor  (of  Honolulu) ;  saluted  the  fort  with  nine  guns  which 
was  returned  by  an  equal  number,  bound  to  Walmea  (Oahu), 
for  sandal-wood  to  Canton.  Governor  Cox  (Keeaumoku  2nd)  and 
lady  accompanied  us  to  see  the  brig  loaded. 

"26th. — Anchored  at  Waimea  in  nine  fathoms  water.  From 
this  to  March  2nd,  variously  employed.  At  ll  a.  m.  got  under 
way  for  Waianae.  4th — Light  variable  winds;  came  to  anchor 
in  Waianae  in  16  fathoms  water.  *  *  *  Employed  in  getting 
ready  for  sea. 

"7th. — All  the  cargo  on  board.  8th  and  9th  fresh  gales  and 
cloudy.  At  4  p.  m.  got  under  way  for  Kauai ;  arrived  oflf  the 
island  and  delivered  our  orders  to  the  King  from  Kamehame- 
ha. *  *  •  Sailed  for  Macao  March  13,  1817,  and  arrived 
there  April  25th,  anchoring  in  the  Tiper  in  four  fathoms.  •  *  * 
On  27th. — Had  orders  from  the  merchant  to  hoist  no  colors  till 
further  instructions, "    *    *    * 

No  entry  is  found  of  the  quantity  of  sandal-wood  which  com- 
prised the  cargo,  or  the  amount  realized  thereon,  but  the  result 
was  a  great  disappointment,  for  the  voyage  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  royal  shipper  in  debt  through  heavy  port  charges,  commis- 
sion merchants'  manipulations,  and  other  excesses;  the  vessel 
returning  with  only  a  partial  cargo  of  China  goods  and  liquor. 
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This  experience  led  Kamehameha  to  establish  pilot  and  port 
charge  revenue  for  his  realm. 

There  are  occasional  references  to  other  sandal-wood  shipments 
by  the  King,  but  they  were  not  in  vessels  flying  an  unknown  flag, 
nor  entrusted  to  persons  inexperienced  in  the  China  trade,  though 
the  Ainoa,  a  little  later,  took  a  cargo  on  chief's  account.  Captain 
Winship,  in  the  Albatross,  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  those 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  King  and  high  chiefs  who  was  en- 
trusted with  consignments  on  their  account.  Alexander's  his- 
tory makes  mention  of  a  cargo  sent  by  him  in  December,  l8il, 
who  brought  back  Chinese  goods  the  following  year,  in  return, 
soon  after  which  there  was  a"  famine  in  Hawaii,  "caused  by  the 
neglect  of  agriculture  while  the  people  had  been  forced  to  spend 
-  their  time  in  cutting  sandal-wood.  Kamehameha  set  his  retinue 
at  work  in  planting  the  ground.  *  *  *  As  an  illustrati<:»i  of 
his  foresight  it  is  said  that  he  forbade  the  cutting  of  young 
sandal- wood." 

An  instance  of  this  foresight  is  shown  in  the  following  incident 
mentioned  in  Dibble's  History.'* 

"When  the  men  were  collecting  sandal-wood,  they  cut  the 
young  sticks  and  brought  them  to  the  shore,  which  when  Kame- 
hameha perceived,  he  enquired :  'Why  do  you  bring  this  small 
wood  hither?'  They  replied:  'You  are  an  old  man  and  will 
soon  die  and  we  know  not  whose  will  be  this  sandal-wood  here- 
after.' Kamehameha  replied:  'Is  it  indeed  that  you  do  not 
know,  my  sons !    To  them  the  young  sandal-wood  belongs.' " 

The  frequent  reference  about  this  time  to  the  purchase  of  ves- 
sels by  the  King  and  chiefs,  is  an  indication  of  the  intense  activity 
that  must  have  prevailed  throughout  the  islands,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  vessels  by  those  in  power,  chiefs  and  chiefesses,  became  a 
mania  with  them  and  fabulous  prices  in  many  cases  were  paid. 

In  a  recent  paper  of  the  Historical  Society"  the  author  in- 
stances several  extravagant  purchases  of  vessels  and  goods  where- 
by the  government  was,  in  due  time,  floundering  hopelessly  in 
debt. 

"Hisiory  and  General  Views  of  Sandwich  Is.  Mission,  by  Rev.  Shel- 
don Dibble,  New  York,  1839. 

"Early  Trading  in  Hawaii,  by  W.  D.  Alexander. 
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"March,  1819,  Kamehameha  purchased  of  Wm.  French  16  kegs 
of  rum  valued  at  $400,  a  box  of  tea,  together  with  $8,000  worth  of 
guns  and  aminunition  for  which  he  gave  850  piculs  of  sandal- 
wood at  $10  a  picul. 

"Kalanimoku  purchased  in  March  over  $t,2oe  worth  of  cloth, 
paying  for  it  with  hogs  and  sandal-wood,  and  in  August  he 
bought  the  brig  'Neo'  and  appurtenances  for  the  exorbitant  price 
of  $5i>750.  paying  down  $44470  in  sandal-wood  and  giving  his 
note  for  the  balance. 

"May  (1819)  Liholiho  purchased  34  casks  gunpowder,  80 
muskets  at  $15,  with  a  quantity  of  bullets,  flints,  etc.,  and  the 
new  sloop  'Kirouea,'  valued  at  $4,160,  for  which  he  gave  in  pay- 
ment 416  piculs  of  sandal-wood,  four  hogs  and  his  note  for  the 
balance. 

"An  important  account  is  that  of  Governor  Boki  in  his  final 
settlement  for  the  debts  of  all  the  chiefs  showing  that  the  King 
and  chiefs  parted  with  over  $61,600  worth  of  sandal-wood,  besides 
many  h<^s,  and  gave  three  joint  notes  amounting  to  $24,310,  pay- 
able in  sandal-wood."  *  *  *  Other  like  purchases  elsewhere 
reported  are  as  follows: 

"1816 — John  Ebbets  sold  the  ship  Albatross,  of  165  tons,  to 
Kamehameha  for  400  piculs  sandal-wood. 

"1817 — Brig  Bordeaux  Packet,  160  tons,  sold  for  sandal-wood, 
quantity  n-jt  stated. 

"1820 — Liholiho  purchased  from  Captain  Suter  a  beautiful 
yacht  called  Cleopatrc^s  Barge,  built  in  Salem,  Mass.,  for  $90,000, 
to  be  paid  for  in  sandal-wood." 

corney's  observations. 

Corney,  in  the  Columbia,  records  the  following:"  "December 
24,  1817,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  schooner,  (of  185  tons) 
and  her  battery,  on  behalf  of  Kamehameha  on  approval  of  John 
Young,  Kalaimoku  agreed  to  give  twice  the  full  of  the  vessel  of 
sandal-wood  for  her,  to  be  delivered  in  six  months'  time,  and 
that  we  should  hold  possession  of  the  vessel  till  delivered." 

"Early  Northern  Pacific  Voyages,  from  1813  to  1818,  by  Peter  Cor- 
ney, Honolulu,  1896. 
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Under  date  of  May,  1818,  he  notes  the  purchase  by  Kamehame- 
ha  of  the  "Patriot  ship  Santa  Rosa^'  and  cargo,  for  6,000  piculs 
sandal-wood. 

The  same  writer  furnishes  the  first  account  of  sandal-wood 
collecting,  as  f(dlows : 

"We  lay  in  the  harhor  until  March  17,  1818,  when  we  received  ■ 
orders  from  Kamehameha  to  proceed  to  the  Island  of  Kauai  for  a 
cai^  of  sandal-wood,  Keeaumoku,  or  Cox,  with  several  chiefs 
came  on  board.  We  made  sail  the  following  day  and  came  to  in 
Waimea  roads.  *  *  *  Our  chiefs  landed  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  Kaumualii ;  the  next  morning  they  commenced  send- 
ing wood  on  board.  About  500  canoes  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing it  off,  and  by  the  Z5th  we  had  the  ship  quite  full.  •  *  * 
We  weighed  and  made  sail  for  Oahu  where  we  anchored  the 
next  day,  landed  our  wood  and  lay  until  April  19th,  when  we 
took  on  board  a  cargo  of  salt  for  the  west  end  of  Oahu.  Next 
day  we  sailed  for  Waimea  bay  on  the  west  end  of  the  island  to 
get  another  cargo  of  wood,  *  *  *  where  we  arrived  on  the 
22nd  and  took  on  board  a  full  load  in  thirty-six  hours;  more 
than  200  canoes  were  employed  in  bringing  it  off,  day  and  ni^^t 
Made  sail  for  Honolulu  where  we  arrived  <hi  the  28th  and  sent 
the  wood  on  shore.  On  May  ist  we  had  all  our  wood  on  shore 
and  stored,  and  the  following  day  we  hauled  down  the  English 
colors  and  hoisted  the  island  colors,  saluting  them  with  seven 
guns  and  gave  the  ship  up  to  Kalaimoku." 

hunnewell's  observations. 

In  Hunnewell's  Honolulu  in  1817-18,1'  are  various  brief  para- 
graphs pertaining  to  the  trading  for  and  collection  of  sandal- 
wood, as  shown  in  the  following:  "Brig  Bordeaux  Packet  was 
sold  on  the  17th  of  September,  1817.  Sailed  for  Waimea,  Oahu, 
and  commenced  taking  in  sandal-wood  on  23rd.  October  4th 
left  for  Waianae ;  took  in  a  little  wood  and  returned  to  Honolulu 
on  7th.  Our  cargo  of  wood  was  shipped  on  the  Alert,  for  Can- 
ton, October  26th  sailed  for  WaiaJua  to  load  wood  and  arrived 
back  November  ist  with  a  full  cargo.    Shipped  same  per  Zephyr 

"Hawaiian  Hist  Soc  Papers  No.  8. 
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to  Canton,  and  sailed  again  on  i6th  for  Waimea  for  the  remainder 
of  our  wood.  Met  heavy  weather  but  obtained  the  wood,  which 
was  sent  to  Canton  by  the  Aita. 

"Having  received  pay  in  full  the  vessel,  with  her  papers, 
were  delivered  up  to  Kalaimoku,  who  named  it  after  himself. 
The  ceremony  was  done  by  firing  a  salute  and  lowering  the 
American  colors  and  hoisting  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

In  his  "Reminiscences""  he  gives  further  insight  into  the  ship 
trading  and  collecting  methods  of  the  time,  1817  to  1822: 

"In  1817  returned  with  the  brig  Packet  to  Honolulu  and  visited 
Kamehameha  at  Hawaii,  and  after  various  negotiations  our  brig 
was  sold  and  paid  for  in  sandal-wood,  which  required  several 
trips  around  Oahu,  the  wood  being  nearly  all  shipped  on  ships  at 
Honolulu.  Her  captain  embarked  for  China,  leaving  Mr.  Dorr, 
my  fellow  ofHcer,  and  myself,  to  dispose  of  balance  of  our  Cali- 
fornia cargo  and  ship  the  proceed  (sandal-wood)  to  China.  All 
trade  was  in  barter,  as  there  was  no  money  among  the  natives. 
This  detained  us  until  September,  1818,  when  I  embarked  in  thfi 
ship  Osprey,  and  Mr.  Dorr  in  the  ship  Enterprise,  to  China,  with 
our  sandal-wood.     •     *     • 

"My  second  voyage  was  in  the  brig  Thaddeus  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Northwest  coast.  •  *  *  Arrived  at  Honolulu  in  April, 
1820,  and  landed  material  for  building  a  schooner  and  some 
merchandise  for  trade.  I  remained  to  do  the  trading  and  a  Mr. 
Spear  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  schooner  Puhaiaulau. 
*  •  *  The  Thaddeus  returned  in  the  autumn ;  negotiated  with 
the  island  government  for  the  sale  of  both  brig  and  schooner  to 
be  paid  for  in  sandal-wood,  8,000  piculs.  Captain  Blanchard 
left  me  in  1821  to  collect  the  proceeds  of  sale  and  ship  it  to 
China,  the  government  agreeing  to  pay  *  •  *  before  any 
other  debts  contracted  after  our  sale.  They  did  not  comply  with 
their  part  of  the  agreement,  and  by  fall  1822  they  had  paid  but 
about  r,700  piculs,  and  this  arrived  in  China  to  be  burned  in 
the  great  Canton  fire  in  November.  By  fall  of  1823,  I  had  col- 
lected but  a  small  part  of  balance  due.  This  was  also  sent  to 
China.  By  fall  of  1824  reduced  the  balance  to  800  piculs  when 
I  left  with  what  had  been  collected  for  China."     *     •     * 


"The  Friend,  Honolulu,  January,  1867. 
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MATHtSOM  S  OBSERVATIONS, 


In  Mathison's*^  account  of  his  visit  to  these  islands,  in  1822,  a 
better  insight  into  the  manner  and  customs  of  sandal-wood  col- 
lecting and  value  of  the  trade  is  found  than  in  any  other  source, 
and  I  therefore  make  the  following  liberal  extracts : 

"July  10,  (1822)  *  *  *  I  accepted  an  offer  made  me  by 
the  captain  of  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  Mr.  Jones'  estab- 
lishment, which  was  engaged  in  bringing  sandal-wood  from  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  sailed  with  him  this  evening  in  company 
with  the  American  ship  Tartar. 

"Having  enjoyed  h  most  agreeable  sail  by  moonlight,  we  this 
morning  (nth)  entered  a  small  bay  called  Waialua,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island.  •  *  ♦  Here  a  chief  named  Coxe 
(Keeaumoku),  who  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  in 
the  island  resides;  and  as  he  was  the  person  from  whom  our 
captain  was  to  obtain  the  sandal-wood,  our  first  visit  was  of  course 
paid  to  him.    ♦    •    * 

"Being  desirous  of  walking  to  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  sandal-wood  is  cut  «  •  *  I  obtained  a  guide  and  started, 
July  13,  in  the  company  of  an  American  fellow  passenger. 
*  *  *  On  our  return  we  found  Coxe  in  high  good  humor 
busily  employed  in  weighing  sandal-wood  on  the  beach,  and 
shipping  it  on  board  the  two  vessels  which  lay  in  the  roadstead. 
At  a  little  distance  from  his  own  hut  was  a  large  store-house, 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  and  about 
thirty  feet  high,  where  the  sandal-wood  was  piled  up  and  kept 
ready  for  embarkation ;  work  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
were  employed  in  carrying  it  down  to  the  beach.  The  chief 
and  his  attendants  directed  their  operations,  and  one  confidential 
man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  fair  play,  stood  over  the  weighing 
machine,  with  the  American  captain  for  whose  ship  the  freight 
was  destined. 

"Coxe  *  *  *  is  said  to  be  worth  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  derives  an  increasing  yearly  income  from  the  sale 

'"Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Brazil,  Chili,   Peru  and  the  Sand.  Is.  by 
Gilbert  Farqiihar  Mathison;  London,  1825. 
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of  sandal-wood  which  grows  upon  his  land.  *  *  *  Returaed 
July  20,  to  Honolulu. 

"When  a  tenant  refuses  to  obey  the  order  of  his  chief,  the 
most  severe  and  sununary  punishment  is  inflicted  on  him,  namely, 
the  ccMifiscation  of  his  property.  An  instance  occurred  while  I 
was  at  Waialua.  Coxe  had  given  orders  to  some  hundreds  of 
his  people  to  repair  to  the  woods  by  an  appointed  day  to  cut 
sandal-wood.  The  whole  obeyed  except  one  man,  who  had  the 
folly  and  hardihood  to  refuse.  Upon  this,  his  house  was  set  fire 
to  and  burnt  to  the  ground  on  the  very  day ;  still  he  refused  to  go. 
The  next  process  was  to  seize  his  possessions,  and  turn  his  wife 
and  family  o({  the  estate,  which  would  have  been  done  had  he  not 
made  a  timely  submission.  It  has  been  said  that  no  compensa- 
tion is  made  to  the  laborers  for  their  work,  except  a  small  grant 
of  land.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  chief,  if  kindly 
disposed,  from  distributing  supplies  gratuitously  among  them. 
Kalaimoku  is  said  to  have  once  distributed  no  less  than  300 
blankets  among  his  people.     *     *     * 

"Sandal-wood,  with  which  these  islands  abound,  is  the  great 
article  of  foreign  trade.  The  Americans  are  the  only  carriers, 
and  Canton  is  the  only  market  for  it.  It  is  difhcult  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  exportation  of  this  article,  though  it  must  evidently 
be  considerable,  for  several  coasting  vessels  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  bringing  it  to  the  port  from  distant  parts,  and  the 
American  merchants  are  known  to  have  made  large  profits  by  it. 
I  have,  however,  been  informed,  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  from  35,000  to  40,000  piculs  of  sandal-wood  had  been 
sent  to  Canton,  which,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  picul,  the 
usual  price,  brings  into  the  hands  of  the  King  and  trading  chiefs 
a  clear  receipt  of  350,000  to  400,000  dollars,  paid  in  goods  bear- 
ing that  nominal  value.  I  say  a  clear  receipt  for  the  expenses 
of  cutting  and  shipping  it  are  absolutely  nothing.     •     •     • 

"Sandal-wood  must  be  considered,  at  present,  as  the  only  pro- 
duction of  these  islands  fit  for  foreign  trade,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  become  exhausted  for  a  considerable  time  to  come ;  large  forests 
of  it  still  remain  untouched,  particularly  at  Hawaii.  The  quality 
of  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  grown  in  India,  and  the  market 
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price  proportionately  less ;  at  Canton  the  price  is  now  only  eight 
dollars  per  picul.  It  is  brought  from  the  woods  in  Ic^  three  or 
four  feet  long,  and  from  two  to  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
There  being  no  carriages  on  the  island,  these  logs  are  carried 
down  to  the  sea-side  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  men,  women 
and  children,  and  lodged  in  large  storehouses  to  be  ready  for 
shipment.  The  wood  in  its  green  state  has  little  or  no  aromatic 
smell,  but  when  it  becomes  dry  the  odor  sensibly  impregnates  the 
whole  surrounding  atmosphere. 

"For  conveying  their  sandal-wood  from  distant  parts  of  Oahu 
and  the  other  islands  to  the  port  of  Honolulu,  about  twelve  small 
brigs  and  schooners  are  now  employed  in  place  of  the  larg^ 
canoes  formerly  in  use  for  this  and  other  purposes. 

"August  ID. — On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  haviner  taken  in 
all  our  freight  of  sandal-wood,  we  finally  left  Oahu  in  company 
with  the  American  ship  Howqua,  for  Canton."     *     *     * 

Arago,  in  "Voyage  of  the  Uranie,"  has  the  following  paragraph 
on  the  subject  of  its  collection  ;*P 

"Some  strong  and  active  men  are  sent  to  the  mountains;  the 
forests  are  examined  and  some  sandal-wood  trees  are  cut  down ; 
these  are  conveyed  to  the  water's  edge  at  night  by  about  twenty 
women,  who  are  paid  for  either  carrying  or  drawing  them  along, 
with  a  few  ells  of  European  cloth  or  linen ;  thence  to  be  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel  that  is  always  stationed  in  the  harbor." 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  ELLIS. 

Rev.  Wm.  Ellis  follows  Mathison  in  point  of  time,  and,  like 
him,  throws  much  interesting  light  on  the  subject.  The  in- 
tenseness  with  which  the  trade  was  prosecuted  is  also  clearly 
shown.  The  author  set  out  from  Kailua  in  a  small  party,  on  a 
missionary  tour  of  observation,  afoot,  with  a  guide  and  attend- 
ants furnished  by  Governor  Kuakini ;  the  route  be-ng  through 
Kona  to  Kau,  to  Puna,  Hilo,  Hamakua  and  Kohala.  This  af- 
forded an  exceptional  opportunity  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 

"Voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Uranie  and  Physicienne  com'd  by 
■Capl.  Freycinel,  1817-1820,  by  J,  Arago;  2  \o\i.,  London,  i8S3- 
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manners  and  customs  of  the  people  and  the  faithful  record  has 
long  held  place  as  a  text  book  of  Hawaii.^** 

Of  Hcmolulu,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  1823,  he  says : 

"There  are  twelve  or  fourteen  merchants,  principally  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  established  warehouses  on  shore  for  foreign  goods, 
principally  piece  goods,  hardware,  crockery,  hats  and  shoes,  naval 
stores,  etc.,  which  they  retail  to  natives  for  Spanish  dollars  or 
sandal- wood." 

Mr.  Ellis  took  passage  in  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  Keopuo- 
lani,  bound  first  to  Lahatna,  and  then  to  Hawaii  for  sandal-wood. 
At  one  point  he  says:  "When  the  King's  servants  went  for 
sandal-wood,  which  was  not  very  often,  they  were  gone  three  or 
four  days,  and  sometimes  as  many  weeks."  He  mentions  also 
a  use  to  which  sandal-wood  was  put  by  the  natives  that  may  not 
be  generally  known,  viz: — that  "in  the  manufacture  of  the  kapa 
pau,  those  painted  red,  or  yellow,  etc.,  are  sometimes  rubbed 
over  with  a  vegetable  oil,  in  which  chips  of  sandal-wood,  or  the 
seeds  of  the  pandanus  adorotissima,  have  been  steeped.  This  is 
designed  to  perfume  the  cloth  and  render  it  impervious  to  wet." 
Traveling  through  Kona  a  number  of  "vaulted  avenues,  lava 
caverns  or  tunnels"  were  seen,  "used  as  store-houses  or  deposi- 
tories of  sandal-wood." 

In  passing  through  Olaa  the  first  wood-cutting  expedition  was 
encountered,  which  is  described  with  much  detail,  as  follows : 

"During  the  journey  we  overtook  Maalo,  the  chief  of  Waia- 
kea,  and  three  or  four  hundred  people,  returning  with  sandal- 
wood, which  they  had  been  cutting  in  the  mountains.  Each 
man  carried  two  or  three  pieces,  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  and 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  and  sap  had  been 
chipped  off  with  small  adzes,  and  the  wood  appeared  lighter  in 
color  than  what  is  usually  sold  at  Oahu,  probably  from  its  having 
been  but  recently  cut  down. 

"The  sandal-wood  is  the  same  as  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
probably  the  santaJum-  album.  It  is  a  tolerably  heavy  and 
solid  wood,  and  after  the  sap,  or  part  next  the  bark,  is  taken  off, 
is  of  a  light  yellow  or  brown  color,  containing  a  quantity  of  aro- 


"Tour  Through  Hawaii.  Wm.   Ellis,  London,  182& 
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matic  oil.  Although  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  it  is  found  in 
abundance  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  is  cut  in  great  quantities  by  the  natives,  as  it  constitutes  their 
principal  article  of  exportation.  It  is  brought  down  to  the  beach 
in  pieces  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  to  small  sticks  not  more  than  an  inch  thick  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  long.  It  is  sold  by  weight,  and  the  merchants 
exchange  for  it  articles  of  European  or  Chinese  manu- 
facture."    *     *     * 

At  Waipio  and  Wainianu  valleys  other  parties  are  encoun- 
tered: 

"During  the  afternoon  great  numbers  of  men  belonging  to  the 
valley  (of  Waipio)  returned  with  loads  of  sandal-wood,  which 
they  had  been  cutting  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  wood 
was  much  superior  to  that  which  we  had  seen  at  Waiakea,  being 
high  colored,  strongly  scented,  and  sometimes  in  large  pieces 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.     •     •     • 

"We  found  Alapai,  the  chief,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  busy 
on  the  beach  shipping  sandal-wood  on  board  a  sloop  belonging  to 
the  governor,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  a  small  bay  off  the  mouth 
of  the  valley."     *     »     » 

The  Kohala  experiences  prove  a  suggestive  climax : 

"Before  daylight  *  •  *we  were  roused  by  vast  multitudes 
of  people  passing  through  the  district  from  Waimea  with  sandal- 
wood, which  had  been  cut  in  the  adjacent  mountains  for  Kalai- 
moku  by  the  people  of  Waimea,  and  which  the  people  of  Kohala, 
as  far  as  the  north  point,  had  been  ordered  to  bring  down  to  his 
storehouse  on  the  beach,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  shipped  to 
Oahu.  There  were  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  carry- 
ing each  from  one  to  six  pieces  of  sandal-wood,  according  to  size 
and  weight.  It  was  generally  tied  on  their  backs  by  bands  made 
of  ti  leaves,  passed  over  the  shoulders  and  under  the  arms,  and 
fastened  across  the  breast.  When  they  deposited  the  wood  at  the 
storehouse,  they  departed  to  their  respective  homes.     *     *     • 

"Though  we  numbered  in  our  journey  today,  600  houses,  we 
had  not  seen  anything  like  400  people,  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion being  employed  in  the  mountains  cutting  sandal-wood." 
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NATIONAL  DEBT  DIFFICULTIES. 


Bloxam  in  the  Blonde,^^  in  1825,  is  the  next  recording  visitor, 
but  nothing  new  among  the  paragraphs  touching  on  this  subject 
is  found.  He  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  Lieut.  Paulding  in  the  U. 
S.  schooner  Dolphin,  the  first  American  war  vessel  that  ever  en- 
tered a  port  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  anchoring  at  "Onavoora" 
(Honolulu),  January  16,  i8z6.  His  notes  touching  this  subject 
matter  are  both  brief  and  important,  as  both  the  scarcity  of  the 
wood  and  the  alarm  of  national  debt  difficulties  are  sounded.  I 
quote  as  follows:" 

*  *  *  "Captain  Jackson  of  the  brig  Harbinger,  of  Boston, 
had  a  store  in  Honolulu  from  which  considerable  goods  were 
stolen.  The  guilty  parties  were  apprehended  and  on  trial  before  • 
the  chief  (Kalaimoku)  the  matter  was  compromised  by  promis- 
ing to  have  a  quantity  of  sandal-wood  collected  within  a  pre- 
scribed period  for  him. 

"The  sandal-wood  has  become  scarce  upon  the  islands  from 
the  large  quantities  formerly  taken  away  by  our  traders,  and 
does  not  now  form  a  very  lucrative  or  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce. Upon  this  article  some  of  our  merchants  are  said  to 
New  York,  1831. 

have  made  large  sums  of  money  in  exchange  for  whole  cargoes 
of  goods,  with  the  chiefs.  *  *  *  Kamehameha  and  his  suc- 
cessor have  entailed  upon  their  descendants  a  national  debt  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  now  due  to  our  merchants, 
which   they  will  not  soon  be  able  to  liquidate." 

On  this  subject  the  following  extract"  shows  the  situation 
as  having  adjustment.  Captain  Thos.  Ap.  Catesby  Jones,  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  Peacock,  arrived  in  October,  1826,  having  among  other 
duties,  "to  secure  certain  debts  due  to  American  citizens  by  the 
native  government.  No  schedule  of  these  claims  has  ever  been 
published,  but  they  were  estimated  by  Captain  Jones,  after  ma- 
terial reductions,  at  $500,000," 

"Voyage  of  the  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Is.,  London,  1836. 
"Journal  of  Cruise  of  U.  S,  Schr.  Dolphin,  by  Lieut.  Hiram  Paulding; 
"Alexander's  Brief  History,  etc. 
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Reference  to  this  claim,  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  authorities  for  its  settlement,  dated  December  27,  1826, 
with  comment  on  the  remarkable  prompt  payment  thereunder 
was  made  in  an  official  report  to  the  Hawaiian  legislature  of 

■855." 

Among  other  articles  of  said  resolution,  "Every  man  was  re- 
quired to  deliver  half  a  picul  of  good  sandal-wood  to  the  governor 
of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or  in  lieu  thereof  four  Spanish 
dollars,  on  or  before  September  i,  1827.  No  person  except  the 
infirm,  or  of  too  advanced  age  would  be  exempted.  Every 
woman  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  or  upwards  was  to  pay  a  mat 
twelve  feet  long  by  six  wide,  or  tapa  of  its  equal  value,  or  one 
Spanish  dollar.  *  *  *  Every  man  who  shall  proceed  to  the 
mountains  for  sandal-wood  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cut  one  picul 
and  on  delivering  one  half  to  the  person  appointed  to  receive  it, 
may  sell  the  other  half  on  his  own  account  to  whomsoever  he  may 
think  proper."     *     ♦     * 

This  edict  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  King  by  Kaahumanu, 
Queen  Regent;  Karaimoku,  Prime  Minister;  Boki,  Hoapili,  and 
Lidia  Namahana. 

The  report  above  referred  to  reflected  somewhat  upon  Captain 
Jones'  action  in  the  matter,  and  resulted  in  a  series  of  inquiries 
and  an  investigation  which  were  fully  presented  in  a 
supplementary  report  the  following  year,"  in  which  Mr.  Wyllie, 
with  his  Scotch  love  of  truth,  repaired  the  unjust  reflections. 

In  the  replies  to  the  series  of  questions  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  of  Cap- 
tain John  Meek,  Governor  Kekuanaoa,  John  li  and  Kanaina,  the 
only  remaining  parties  living  who  were  present  at  the  convention 
of  Captain  Jones  with  the  chiefs,  further  light  on  the  sandal- 
wood trade  is  adduced, 

"The  principal  claimants  were  Wm.  Denny,  Captains  Eb- 
bets,  Andrew,  Blanchard,  Wildes,  Brown,  Thos.  Meek,  Wm, 
French  and  Jno,  Cofllin  Jones,  the  consul,  and  his  partners.  Re- 
specting the  amount  of  the  claims  presented  impressions  varied 
from  $100,000  to  90,000  piculs,  more  or  less,  of  sandal-wood.  The 

"Supplement  10  Report  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  1856,  pp. 
6-30. 

"Report  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  1855,  pp.  2-4, 
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price  then  was  $io  per  picul.  The  greatest  part  of  the  debt  was 
for  vessels  sold  and  goods  furnished ;  they  were  old  debts.  Chiefs 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying,  desiring  everything  new  but 
thinking  little  of  the  price,  as  they  had  to  pay  in  sandal-wood. 
Americans  were  so  anxious  to  get  wood  that  they  gave  credit; 
almost  forcing  goods  upon  the  chiefs  and  got  them  into  debt  to 
get  sandal-wood  out  of  them.  '  Several  whole  cargoes  were  sent 
to  China  and  sold  for  an  immense  sum,  and  all  that  the  chiefs  got 
for  that  wood  were  some  old  unifonns.  It  was  the  custom  to 
give  three  or  four  months  credit  but  they  seldom  paid  at  those 
periods.  They  had  little  money  but  thought  they  could  pay  in 
sandal-wood  which  was  plentiful.  Goods  were  valued  in  dollars 
but  paid  in  sandal-wood. 

No  proper  account  was  kept  of  anything  paid  to  the  chiefs  for 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  islands.  The  sandal-wood  belonged 
to  the  King;  it  was  collected  for  him  as  his  own  right.  The 
taxes  were  paid  in  nets,  kapas,  feathers,  pigs,  canoes,  fish  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds ;  no  revenue  was  paid  in  coin.  When  the 
King  wanted  wood  the  chiefs  and  their  people  cut  it  for  him,  tak- 
ing for  themselves  six  paunas*"  out  of  every  ten,  and  leaving  four 
for  the  King.  In  the  latter  part  of  Kaahumanu's  reign  she  took 
one  half. 

The  collection  of  so  much  wood  in  so  brief  a  period  came  heavy 
on  both  the  chiefs  and  common  people;  the  latter  complained 
that  they  had  to  suffer  for  the  chief's  debts,  Kanaina  said  they 
went  to  work  willingly,  because  they  were  paid  for  their  labor 
proportionately,  according  to  the  edict.  Its  collection  consumed 
all  the  sandal-wood,  and  obliged  the  chiefs  to  taboo  it,  that  it 
might  grow  again.  There  is  some  now  growing,  but  very  little 
fit  to  cut.  The  chiefs  thought  it  could  never  be  exhausted. 
When  it  was  all  cut  then  they  regretted  very  much  that  there  was 
none  left.  Even  the  roots  in  many  places  were  dug  up.  The 
wood  is  of  very  slow  growth;  it  is  now  (1856)  very  scarce;  no 
considerable  quantity  could  be  collected  except  on  Hawaii,  and 
there  are  no  roads  along  which  it  could  be  carried. 


■Captain  Meek  designated  the  pauna  as  eqital  to  two  piculs. 
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DECLINE  OF  SANDAL-WOOD  TRADE, 

The  next  visitor, ^^  the  following  year,  also  notes  the  decline  of 
the  sandal'Wood  trade,  and  gives  coincident  reasons  that  perhaps 
have  not  been  generally  known.    His  observations  are  as  follows : 

"The  discovery  of  sandal-wood  in  the  mountains  opened  a 
profitable  channel  of  commerce,  and  several  adventurers,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,  remained  to  collect  it  from  the  natives. 
They  found  a  ready  market  for  it  in  China ;  the  goods  of  that 
country  were  brought  in  return  to  these  islands,  and  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  trade  which  still  continues.  Tame- 
hameha  having  purchased  several  vessels  with  this  precious  wood, 
attempted  to  conduct  this  trade  on  his  own  resources,  and  sent  a 
vessel  bearing  his  flag  to  Canton ;  but  owing  to  the  forms  and 
impositions  practiced  in  China,  and  other  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  control,  the  speculation  failed.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  "The  treasures  accumulated  by  Tamehameha,  and 
the  supply  of  that  precious  wood  which  has  been  so  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  islands  into  notice,  have  been  drained  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  ruinous  purchases  which  have  materially  contributed 
to  the  apparent  show  of  grandeur  and  prosperity.  *  *  ♦  The 
sandal-wobd,  it  is  known,  requires  many  years  to  arrive  at  a  fit 
state  for  the  market ;  and  its  cultivation  not  having  been  attended 
to,  the  wood  is  now  becoming  scarce,  while  the  debt  of  the  nation 
has  considerably  increased.  During  our  visit,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  this  wood,  it  became 
necessary  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  a  picul,  or  133  pounds 
each,  which  they  were  required  to  bring  from  the  mountains, 
under  a  penalty  of  four  dollars,  and  to  deposit  it  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Honolulu  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  debt  of  the 
nation.  The  greater  part  of  the  wood  brought  in  was  small  and 
crooked,  and  only  fit  for  the  use  of  the  joss  houses  in  China, 
where  it  is  burned  as  incense,  but  the  consumption  of  it  there  is 
diminishing  in  consequence  of  an  order  for  its  disuse  in  those 
places  of  worship.      The  odor  of  the  sandal-wood  of  the  Sand- 

"Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  etc.,  by  Capt.  F,  W.  Beckley,  2 
vols.,  London,  1831. 
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wich  Islands  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar,  Ceylon  and  other 
parts  of  India. 

A  merchant's  jottings. 

The  next  in  order  of  date  is  the  journal  of  a  Honolulu  mer- 
chant*' from  1826  to  1829,  extracts  of  which,  as  follows,  give  us 
the  earliest  market  transactions  available,  with  the  names  of  sev- 
eral parties  then  engaged  in  the  trade. 

"1826 — Nov.  25,  received  22  piculs  sandal-wood  on  Waverly 
account.  On  zgth  put  100  piculs  on  hoard  Sultan,  for  Wm. 
French. 

"1827, — ^Jan.  6,  Chinchilla  arrived  from  Kauai  with  450  piculs 
sandal- wood. 

"Feb.  28 — Boki  bought  two  sets  of  plated  ware  foi  which  he 
gave  160  piculs  sandal-wood.  (Market  price  ranged  about  $S 
per  picul.) 

"May  28 — Weighing  sandal-wood;  got  65  piculs  good  wood. 
Thompson  and  Hunnewell  also  weighing.  Boki  preparing  to  go 
to  Waialua;  said  he  would  give  the  wood  for  the  debt  as  fast 
as  we  could  find  vessels  to  take  it  away. 

"July  5 — Br.  ship  Tinemouth,  from  Canton,  discharging;  Boki, 
the  King  and  party  on  board  the  entire  day.  Report  says  they 
bought  the  cargo  and  are  to  pay  sandal-wood  therefor  immedi- 
ately. Ship  proceeds  direct  to  Canton  and  will  return  as  speedily 
as  possible.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  get  any  more  pay  for 
old  debts. 

"July  12 — Called  on  the  King  about  wood;  said  he  would  en- 
quire. It  appears  Boki  had  given  orders  to  Manuia  to  use  the 
King's  wood,  so  I  had  to  go  without. 

"July  18 — Brig  Kamilolani  came  in  with  about  750  piculs  san- 
dal-wood on  board  of  tax  wood  to  pay  old  debts,  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts ;  one  to  Jones,  agent  for  Marshall  &  Wildes ;  one 
to  Manini,  agent  for  T.  Meek  and  Captain  Ebbets ;  Hunnewell, 
agent  for  Bryant  &  Sturgis  and  brig  Thaddeus,  and  self  for 
iVaverly  and  W,  G.  Dana. 


"Honolulu  in  Primitive  Days,  Hawaiian  Annual  for  1901,  p.  74. 
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"July  19 — The  wood  landing  from  the  Kamilolani  is  being 
stored  in  Hunnewell's  storehouse. 

"July  26 — Brig  Ozvyhee,  Dominis,  arrived  from  San  Francisco, 
with  merchandise  and  horses  for  several  parties.  Horse  fever 
raged  high ;  every  person  who  could  muster  sanJal-wood  wanted 
to  buy. 

"1828 — May  19,  Mr.  Carlton  went  to  Koolau  to  weigh  sandal- 
wood. 

"June  27 — Finished  putting  sandal-wood  on  board  the  Tartar; 
2,200  piculs. 

"Nov.  18 — Boki  offered  2,400  piculs  sandal-wood  for  brig 
Active,  pay  down. 

"1829 — Jan.  15,  orders  issued  for  all  Boki's  men,  and  the 
King's,  to  go  to  windward  to  cut  sandal-wood. 

"Feb.  20 — Chinchilla  arrived  from  Hawaii  with  200  piculs  san- 
dal-wood, part  tax  and  part  purchase." 

boki's  ill-fated  expedition. 

Owing  to  pressure  for  settlement  of  government  obligations 
and  to  retrieve  waning  fortune,  Boki,  Governor  of  Oahu,  was 
induced  by  the  report  received  of  the  discovery  of  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  abounding  in  sandal-wood,  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
in  search  of  it.  The  man-of-war  brig  Kamehameha,  and  brig 
Becket  were  hastily  equipped  and  set  sail,  December  2,  1829,  un- 
der command  of  Boki  and  Manuia,  respectively,  with  nearly  500 
attendants,  including  ten  foreigners.  Boki  at  his  departure  said : 
"I  am  about  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  extinguish  the  debt  of  the 
King." 

The  vessels  touched  at  Rotuma,  of  the  New  Hebrides  group, 
where  Boki  pressed  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  his  service,  then 
sailed  for  Eromango.  The  Becket  followed  ten  days  later,  but 
nothing  was  ever  afterward  seen  or  heard  of  Boki,  his  crew,  or 
vessel.  After  remaining  at  Eromango  five  weeks  the  Becket,  its 
object  defeated,  set  sail  and  drifted,  a  floating  charnel-house,  back 
to  Honolulu,  arriving  August  3,  1830,  with  but  twenty  souls  on 
board. 


s  History  of  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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RESTRICTIVE  POLICY  INAUGURATED. 

Reynolds,  in  his  visit  in  1832,'*  makes  but  brief  mention  of 
sandal-wood,  but  confirms  its  growing  scarcity,  as  also  the  much 
reduced  rate  in  Canton.  To  another  visitor,"*  in  1835,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  approximate  time  of  restricting  the  cutting  of 
young  trees ;  his  observations  being  as  follows :  "The  staple 
commodities  of  the  group  are  at  present  very  few.  Sandal- 
wood is  the  principal  of  these,  but  the  demands  for  it  have  been 
so  urgent,  and  so  much  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country,  that 
nearly  all  the  large  trees  have  been  destroyed,  and  for  some  time 
past  the  government  has  very  prudently  prohibited  the  cutting  of 
young  wood." 

Confirming  this  reported  restriction  on  sandal-wood  cutting, 
the  first  laws  passed  by  the  King  and  chiefs,  published  June  7, 
1839,  the  section  relating  to  lands,  etc.,  has  the  following  pro- 
vision :*'  "The  owner  of  each  division  of  land  is  allowed  to  se- 
lect one  kind  of  wood  on  that  portion  of  the  mountain  connected 
with  his  land,  which  wood  he  may  claim  as  his  private  property. 
It  also  claims  for  the  government  two-thifds  of  all  the  sandal- 
wood. Whoever  cuts  it,  has  one-third  for  himself  and  delivers 
the  other  two-thirds  to  government." 

It  is  likely  that  the  above  reservation  took  place  by  royal  edict, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  much  earlier,  for  it  is  found  em- 
bodied among  the  first  printed  laws  of  the  country.  The  trans- 
lator of  the  first  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment (our  "Blue  Book")  says:  "Some  of  them  were  enacted 
as  far  back  as  1833,  and  others  had  their  origin  as  early  as  1823." 
The  above  law  of  1839  was  amended  by  the  legislature  the  next 
year,  as  follows:  ♦  *  •  "His  Majesty  the  King  taboos  the 
sandal-wood  for  himself.  The  visitors  of  the  mountains  shall 
not  touch  that  timber  until  such  time  as  the  King  shall  say,  when 

"'v'oyage  of  Ihe  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,  1831-34,  by  J.  N.  Reynolds, 
New  York,  1835. 

"Narrative  of  a  Whaling  Voyage,  etc.,  by  Fred.  D.  Bennett,  2  vols., 
London,  1840. 

"Hawaiian  Spectator,  Honolulu,  2  vols,,  1838-39. 
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all  the  people  may  cut  it  by  paying  two-thirds  to  the  King,  re- 
serving one-third  to  themselves.  He  also  taboos  all  large  trees 
such  as  one  man  cannot  clasp.  *  *  *  Whoever  violates  the 
taboo  on  those  trees  *  *  *  or  breaks  down  the  small  shoots 
of  sandal-wood  in  the  mountains,  shall  be  lined  one  hundred 
rafters  each  five  yards  long.  But  if  the  man  be  furnished  with 
a  whip-saw,  they  are  the  third  class  of  persons  who  may  cut  large 
trees  of  the  forest,  but  not  the  sandal-wood."     •     *     « 

Little  mention  of  sandal-wood  is  found  in  the  file  of  the  first 
newspaper**  in  the  English  language  published  here,  in  1836, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  market  transactions  had 
practically  ceased. 

HAWAIIAN   VERSION   OF  ITS   HISTORY," 

"In  the  seventh  year  of  Kamehameha's  residence  at  Oahu," 
(1802)  "sandal-wood  became  an  article  of  traffic.  Foreigners 
wishing  to  buy,  informed  him  that  it  might  be  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  people  and  chiefs.  He  ordered  some  of  his  men,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  chiefs,  to  go  into  the  mountains  of  Oahu  and 
search  for  it.  They  went  and  were  successful.  Finding  it  a 
valuable  article  Kamehameha  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself  and 
monopolized  the  trade. 

"At  the  expiration  of  two  years  Kameliameha  returned  to  Kona, 
on  Hawaii.  This  expedition  was  denominated  Kaniaukani;  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Kona  went  to  collect  sandal-wood,  which  the 
King  sold  to  foreigners,  who  had  sailed  with  him  from  Oahu  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  it. 

"After  residing  four  years  on  Hawaii  Kamehameha  heard  that 
the  Russians  had  arrived  at  Oahu,  with  a  view  to  possess  them- 
selves of  that  island.  He  dispatched  Kalanimoku,  Ulumeheihei, 
Naihe,  Kaikioewa,  Kaoleioku  and  Keeaumoku  with  a  multitude  of 
men  to  go  and  fight.  They  sailed,  arrived,  sent  away  the  for- 
eigners and  built  a  fort  at  Honolulu*  Then  Kalanimoku  and 
the  chiefs  collected  sandal-wood  and  exchanged  it  for  cloth  to  a 


"The   Sandwich   Islands   Gazette,   Honolulu,    1836-9. 
"Hawaiian  Spectator,  Quarterly,  2  vols.,  Honolulu,  1837-38. 
!i  of  this  fort  was  begun  in  1816. 
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great  amount,  while  Kamehameha  was  so  extensively  engag;ed  in 
the  traffic  at  Hawaii  as  to  purchase  a  vessel  called  Kalaholile. 

"The  sandal-wood  enterprise  was  now  past  all  question  lucrar 
live;  the  King  took  it  into  his  own  hands,  prohibiting  other  chiefs 
from  dealing  in  it.  He  dwelt  seven  years  at  Hawaii  prosecuting 
this  business.  He  died  at  Kona,  May  8,  1819.  His  successor, 
Liholiho,  continued  the  trade  in  sandal-wood,  as  has  the  present 
King  Kauikeaouli ;  but  it  is  nearly  closed,  as  that  which  remains 
is  small  and  inodorous." 

ITS  STATUS   AT  TIME      OF   WILKES'   VISIT.'* 

"Sandal-wood,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  first  article  that 
brought  this  people  into  notice,  gave  importance  to  the  islands, 
and  tempted  foreigners  to  visit  them.  The  chiefs,  finding  they 
had  a  store  of  treasure,  believed  it  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  were 
tempted,  by  their  own  cupidity  and  that  of  their  visitors,  to  cut  it 
without  stint.  The  course  of  this  trade  led  to  all  sorts  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  by  the  chiefs  towards  their  dependants.  The 
trees  have  been  for  some  years  tabooed,  but  this  plan  was  adopted 
too  late  to  preserve  any  of  large  size.  Those  which  were  not  cut 
down  for  sale,  it  is  said  were  destroyed  by  the  natives,  to  prevent 
impositions  being  practiced  upon  them.  Not  unfrequently,  the 
chiefs  would  despatch  their  dependants  to  the  mountains,  with 
nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  could  gather  from  the  forest  of 
ferns,  the  core  of  whose  trunk  supplied  them  with  a  scanty  and 
precarious  subsistence.  These  hardships  were  enough  to  cause 
whole  tracts  to  become  waste.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
remainder  of  these  trees  are  large  enough  to  become  an  article  of 
CMnmerce." 

OBSERVATIONS   BY  SIR    GEO.    SIMPSON.'' 

"Sandal-wood  in  which  the  islands  abounded,  was  known  to 
bring  high  prices  in  China  where  it  was  burnt  as  a  fragrant  offer- 


"U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  1838  to  1842  by  Chas.  Wilkes,  5  vols., 
Phila..  1845. 

"Journey  Round  the  World  during  1841-42,  by  Sir.  Geo.  Simpson, 
3  vols.,  London,  1847. 
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ing,  before  the  images  of  the  gods ;  and  being,  therefore,  found 
to  furnish  the  best  means  of  supplying  those  artificial  wants 
which  occasional  glimpses  of  civilization  had  created,  it  was  sold 
in  such  quantities,  as,  in  one  particular  year,  to  have  yielded  about 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"The  procuring  of  this  lucrative  medium  of  exchange  caused, 
in  various  ways,  and  enormous  waste  of  life.  As  the  sandal-wood 
grew  chiefly  in  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  heights,  the  na- 
tives, accustomed,  as  they  were  on  the  coasts,  to  a  temperature 
approaching  more  nearly  to  perfection,  both  in  degree  and  steadi- 
ness, than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world,  were  doomed  to  endure 
the  chilly  air  of  the  mountains  without  shelter  and  clothing,  the 
cold  of  the  night  being  aggravated  by  the  toil  of  the  day ;  and, 
when  they  have  accomplished  their  tasks  with  bodies  enfeebled  by 
these  constant  privations,  and  not  uncommonly  also  by  want  of 
food,  they  were  compelled  to  transport  the  whole  on  naked 
shoulders  to  the  beach  by  paths  hardly  practicable  in  many  places 
to  one  unburdened. 

"As  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  the  poor  wretches  died  in  their 
harness,  while  many  more  of  them  prematurely  sank  under  the 
corroding  effects  of  exposure  and  exhaustion, 

"During  the  reign  of  Kamehameha,  who  monopolized  the  trade 
in  question,  such  evils  were  in  a  considerable  degree  checked  by 
his  comparatively  enlightened  policy ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  1 819,  by  Liholiho,  than  they  were  not  only  systematized 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  but  accompanied  by  incidental  evils 
fully  as  fatal  as  themselves. 

"That  thoughtless  and  dissipated  youth  surrendered  his  father's 
monopoly  to  individual  chiefs,  who  knew  as  little  wisdom  as  they 
did  of  mercy;  to  hard-hearted  oligarchs,  in  whose  eyes  satins 
and  velvets,  china  and  plate,  wines  and  sweetmeats,  were  infinitely 
more  precious  commodities  than  the  lives  of  serfs.  Under  the 
new  order  of  things  the  men  were  driven  like  cattle  to  the  hills, 
to  every  cleft  in  the  rocks  that  contained  a  sapling  of  the  sacred 
fuel ;  while,  through  the  consequent  neglect  of  agriculture  and 
the  fisheries,  the  women  and  children,  without  the  controlling 
power  either  of  social  decencies  or  of  domestic  affections,  were 
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left  to  snatch  from  each  other,  the  strong  from  the  weak  and  the 
weak  from  the  helpless,  such  miserable  pittances  as  rapacious 
tyrants  and  hungry  thralls  were  likely  to  spare  for  idle 
mouths.     •     •     » 

"Happily,  however,  the  calamities,  which  once  so  fearfully 
thinned  the  adult  population,  contained  in  themselves  the  seeds 
of  their  own  cure.  Kamehameha's  wars  established  universal 
and  perpetual  peace,  and  the  almost  utter  extirpation  of  the 
sandal-wood  divested  the  chiefs  of  their  principal  motive  for 
withdrawing  their  vassals  from  the  ordinary  tasks  of  procuring 
and  preparing  the  means  of  human  subsistence." 

FIGURES  OF  EXPORT  IN  THE  DECLINING  YEARS. 

Appendix  IX,  of  Wilkes'  Expedition,  shows  the  export  value  of 
sandal-wood,  at  $7.00  per  picul,  as  follows : 

For  the  year  1836,  $26,000;  1837,  $12,000;  1838,  $6,000;  1839, 
$21,000,  and  1840  up  to  August  17,  1841,  none. 

R.  C.  Wyllie,  in  commenting  on  this  subject  in  his  "Notes,"" 
has  the  following  to  say : 

"It  will  be  observed  by  the  tables  of  export  that  sandal-wood 
has  ceased  of  late  years.  It  has  for  some  time  been,  and  is  now, 
subject  to  a  royal  taboo ;  but  the  King  has  it  in  his  power  to  take 
off  the  taboo,  when  everybody  might  cut  and  export  it,  on  pay- 
ment of  two-thirds.  As  the  price  in  China,  of  late  years,  has 
been  too  low  to  pay  even  freight  and  charges,  it  is  not  likely  that 
sandal-wood  will  again  become  an  article  of  profitable  export." 

SCANT  EVIDENCE  NOW' REMAINS. 

In  Wilkes'  journeys  around  the  islands,  in  1842,  he  noted  "some 
sandal-wood  bushes"  on  the  slopes  of  Haleakala,  Maui ;  some 
"scraggly  bushes"  of  it  on  the  Ewa-Waialua  plains  of  Oahu,  and 
but  "bushes"  again  of  it  among  "several  very  interesting  plants" 
at  the  base  of  the  Waianae  mountains. 

In  Seeman's*'  visit,  in  1849,  he  notes  the  rarity  of  it  as  follows : 

"The  Friend,  Honolulu.  July.  iBaa. 

"Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald  during  1845-51,  etc.,  by  Berthold 
Seetnan,  2  vols.,  London,  1853. 
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"The  Oahu  sandal-wood  (Santalum  paniculalum,  Hook,  et 
Am.),  the  Iliahi,  or  Laau-ala,  (fragrant  wood)  of  the  Ha- 
waiians,  is  now  to  be  found  in  only  one  place,  called  Kuaohe 
(Kaneohe?)  where  it  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  close  to 
the  sea.  Of  the  splendid  groves,  with  the  produce  of  which 
formerly  so  many  ships  were  laden,  but  a  few  isolated  bushes, 
which  do  not  exceed  three  feet  in  height  and  an  inch  in  diameter 
remain,  and  these  would  probably  have  disappeared  had  they  not 
been  protected  by  the  law,  and  thus  escaped  being  converted  into 
fuel." 

Much  search  has  been  made  for  Cacique's  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Shipment  of  Sandal-wood  to  China,"  published  in  1845,  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  known,  in  the  hopes  of  its  containing  important 
data  on  the  subject,  but  beyond  locating  a  copy  in  a  private  library 
in  the  Eastern  States,  we  have  been  unsuccessful  except  to  learn 
that,  mixed  with  other  matters,  it  contains  a  long  story  about  the 
inferior  quality  of  some  of  the  wood. 

PRESENT    CONDITIONS    AND    OUTLOOK, 

We  come,  in  conclusion,  to  the  principal  interest  which  now 
centers  in  the  subject,  viz,:  present  conditions  and  outlook  for 
revival  of  the  trade. 

From  inquiries  in  various  directions  it  is  learned  that  scat- 
tered clumps,  or  individual  trees,  of  this  fragrant  wood  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  many  of  them,  however,  strug- 
gling for  existence  against  their  natural  enemy,  the  wild  goat, 
which  seem  to  find  its  bartt  exceedingly  toothsome.  Insects  are 
also  said  to  riddle  its  leaves  and  render  the  tree  all  the  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  ravages  of  the  borer,  hence  the  outlook  calls  for 
care  and  encouragement.  This  ts  the  report  of  old  residents 
familiar  with  forest  conditions  on  the  islands  of  Kauai,  Oahu  and 
Hawaii. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  distribution  of  sandal- 
wood throughout  the  Territory  at  the  present  time,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Forestry,  Mr,  Ralph  S.  Hosmer,  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing statement ; 
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"The  lack  of  exact  information  in  regard  to  the  composition 
and  character  of  our  forests  makes  this  question  a  difficult  one  to 
answer  correctly.  On  each  island  in  the  group  are  large  areas 
of  wild  land  as  yet  practically  unexplored.  These  localities  offer 
a  wide  field  for  scientific  research,  especially  in  the  way  of  a 
botanical  survey.  Until  work  of  this  character  is  undertaken 
it  will  be  impossible  to  speak  with  exactness  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  native  flora. 

Because  of  its  commercial  importance  as  a  forest  tree,  I  have 
endeavored  in  my  trips  about  the  islands  to  ascertain  the  location 
and  extent  of  existing  groves  of  sandal-wood.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  from  kamaainas  and  others,  this  species  is  only 
found  at  the  present  time  in  small  groups  or  as  scattered  indi- 
viduals. While  specimen  trees  doubtless  exist  on  each  island 
the  only  places  where  sandal-wood  is  at  all  abundant  seem  to  be 
on  Oahu,  in  the  forest  above  Waialua  and  on  Hawaii,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kona  district.  In  the  latter  section  the  s^n- 
dal-wood  is  confined  to  a  narrow  belt,  several  miles  in  length  by 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  lying  on  the 
northwestern  slope  of  Mauna  Loa  at  an  elevation  of  approxi- 
mately 4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  area  is  a  little  to  the  south- 
west of  tile  words  "sandal-wood  forest"*  on  the  large  government 
map  of  Hawaii. 

Here  are  found  groups  of  sandal-wood,  usually  separated  from 
one  another  one-eight  of  a  mile  or  more  and  each  containing 
from  three  to  eight  trees.  The  trees  in  these  groups  average 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height  and  from  ten  to  eighteen 
inches  diameter  breast-high.  The  sandal-wood  tree  has  an  erect 
habit,  but  few  of  the  trees  have  a  clear  bole  longer  than  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet,  the  trunk  breaking  up  into  branches  at  that  point. 


•Note — This  area  of  san<ial-wood  forest  was  over-run  by  (ire  ages  ago; 
some  people  think  by  design,  to  be  rid  of  compulsory,  burdensome  tolL, 
while  others  affirm  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  accidental  hush  fire 
getting  beyond  control.  No  one  claims  to  know  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
vhich  seems  evi<]ence  in  itself  that  (he  event  had  no  connection  with  the 
"rush  orders"  of  the  sandal-wood  trade. 
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The  color  of  the  bark  is  very  characteristic,  being  a  warm  dark 
grey,  which  with  the  dark  foliage  makes  the  tree  an  attractive 
one. 

The  sandal-wood  is  difficult  to  propagate,  probably  because  of 
its  parasitic  habit  of  growth  which  is,  as  yet,  not  well  under- 
stood. Whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  to  again  grow  this  tree  in 
commercial  quantities  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  Territorial 
Division  of  Forestry  has  to  solve," 


THE  COLD-CURRENT  SYSTEM  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


BT   SERSKO  E.  BISHOP,   D.  D. 

fHE  object  of  this  article  is  briefly  to  state  the  reasons  for 
maintaining  a  new  theory  of  a  great  System  of  Cold  Cur- 
rents in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  corresponding  in  magnitude  to 
the  great  system  of  Warm  Currents  which  terminates  in  the  Kuro 
Siwo,  or  Gulf  Stream  of  Japan.  The  Cold  System  claimed 
proceeds  from  the  great  Antarctic  glacier,  forming  a  deep- 
sea  cold  stratum,  which  creeps  along  the  ocean  depths  to  the 
northward.  After  crossing  the  equator,  it  is  deflected  east- 
ward by  the  earth's  rotation,  and  pushed  against  the  North 
American  Coasts  from  Sitka  to  Southern  California.  The 
shoaling  depth  of  the  ocean  brings  to  the  surface  this  enor- 
mous body  of  cold  water,  and  it  emerges  to  form  the  well- 
known  Pacific  Coast  Cold  Current  .which  so  remarkably  modifies 
the  climates  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia. Again  deflected  to  the  westward  by  an  opposite  effect 
of  the  earth's  rotation,  this  Cold  Current  spreads  into  the 
Mid-Pacific  and  joins  the  warm  Equatorial  Current,  but  first 
dispenses  coolness  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

To  give  a  little  history  of  the  genesis  of  this  new  theory: 
It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  present  in  the  Hawaiian  An- 
nual for  the  year  1881,  pp.  44-49,  a  new  theory  of  the  cause 
of  the  peculiarly  cool  climate  of  Hawaii.    It  was  then  inferred 
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from  certain  well-known  conditions  existing  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  depths,  that  partially  similar  conditions  existed  in  the 
Pacific  depths.  Temperature  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  had 
then  established  the  fact  that  throughout  that  ocean  the  water 
below  the  depth  of  2,000  fathoms  was  uniformly  at  the  tem- 
perature of  35  deg.  Fahrenheit  in  all  latitudes.  Near  the 
equator,  however,  the  same  temperature  of  35  deg.  was  found 
to  exist  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface.  It  was 
thence  inferred  that  cold  currents  were  proceeding  from  both 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean; 
but  that  nearing  the  equator,  these  two  opposing  currents 
met,  and  forced  each  other  to  the  surface. 

In  the  above  named  article  the  writer  inferred  that  a  similar 
deep-sea  cold  stratum  must  exist  in  the  Pacific,  proceeding, 
however,  solely  from  the  great  Antarctic  glacier.  There  could 
be  no  such  influence  from  the  Arctic  ice,  the  North  Pacific 
being  practically  closed  in  that  direction.  Hence,  it  was  ar- 
gued, the  deep-sea  cold  stratum  must  proceed  to  the  northern 
limit  of  the  ocean,  where  it  would  be  pushed  to  the  surface. 
The  effect  would  be  to  cool  the  surface  waters  of  the  North 
Pacific,  including  those  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Such  was 
the  purport  of  that  article  written  in   1880- 

Subsequent  deep-sea  soundings  made  in  this  ocean  have 
confirmed  the  fact  of  the  cold  stratum  of  35  deg.  being  found 
everywhere  at  the  depth  of  2,000  fathoms,  but  nowhere  ap- 
proaching the  surface  near  the  equator  as  it  does  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

During  subsequent  years  the  writer  became  convinced  that 
the  great  cause  of  the  low  temperature  of  our  ocean  waters 
around  Hawaii,  ranging  from  55  deg.  to  70  deg.,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  prevailing  current  from  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia coasts,  which  appeared  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Pacific  Coast  Cold  Current.  The  existence  of  such  a  current 
from  that  coast  was  verified  by  the  frequent  drift  of  both 
large  trees  and  of  saw-logs  deposited  in  great  numbers  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  these   Islands.     These  logs  and  trees 
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appear  to  come  chiefly  from  freshets  in  the  Columbia  River, 
In  this  manner  great  doubt  came  to  arise  in  the  writer's 
mind  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  theory  as  published  in  l88l. 
It  was  not  until  about  one  year  ago  that  what  seemed  to  be 
the  true,  theory  dawned  upon  the  mind.  That  is,  that  the 
Deep  Sea  Cold  Current  from  the  Antarctic  ice  makes  its 
egress  on  the  American  Pacific  Coast  as  a  vast  fountain  of 
cold  water  generating  the  great  cold  current  of  that  coast. 
The  source  of  this  deep-sea  current  is  in  the  surface  waters  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  being  chilled  by  contact  with  the 
extremely  cold  ice  of  the  vast  Antarctic  glacier  and  conse- 
quently sinking  to  the  bottom  forming  there  a  deep  stratum 
of  very  cold  water.  This  contact  is  in  constant  progress  along 
a  length  of  the  Antarctic  circle  of  fully  4,000  miles  directly 
facing  the  South  Pacific.  A  stratum  of  nearly  ice-cold  water 
■fcreadth  is  thus  constantly  pushing  northwards  towards 
the  equator  and  beyond  it  into  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Its 
actual  existence  has  been  fully  verified  by  deep-sea  soundings 
throughout  extensive  areas  of  the  ocean,  showing  a  tempera- 
ture of  35  deg.  to  exist  everywhere  below  the  depth  of  2,000 
fathoms. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  movement  of  this  cold  current 
to  the  northward  is  very  sluggish.  But  such  movement  there 
must  be,  necessarily  involving  a  point  of  emergence  of  the 
cold  water  to  the  surface  somewhere  at  the  end  of  its  route  in 
the  North  Pacific.  We  then  have  to  consider  to  what  condi- 
tions this  broad  and  sluggish  current  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
jected as  it  approaches  its  terminus.  One  of  these  conditions 
is  a  great  acceleration  of  its  velocity  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  ocean  towards  the  north.  Such  acceleration 
must  render  the  slow  deep  mass  of  water  more  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  main  influence  to  be  considered,  which  is 
the  powerful  eastward  thrust  applied  to  it  by  the  diminishing 
velocity  of  the  earth's  surface  rotation  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
The  principle  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  Terrestical  Physics, 
that  all  currents  either  of  sea  or  air  proceeding  away  from 
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the  equator  into  higher  latitudes  carry  with  them  more  or 
less  of  the  large  easterly  velocity  of  the  equatorial  surface- 
Encountering  a  constantly  diminishing  surface  velocity  to- 
wards the  pole,  due  to  the  diminishing  distance  from  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation,  by  the  law  of  inertia  these  currents 
are  powerfully  driven  to  the  eastward. 

According  to  this  law,  the  deep-sea  cold  current  after  pass- 
ing the  tropic  of  Cancer  must  necessarily  be  impelled  with 
great  force  to  the  eastward  throughout  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  ocean.  The  inevitable  result  would  seem  to  be  that  this 
vast  body  of  cold  water  must  find  its  point  of  emergence  to 
the  surface  not  in  the  extreme  North  Pacific,  but  in  the  north- 
east. And  that  emergence  will  be  distributed  along  a  great 
length'  of  that  northeast  shore  of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  North  America,  extending  from  Southeast 
Alaska  to  California.  And  accordingly  we  do  find  in  fact  a 
vast  and  massive  body  of  extremely  cold  ocean  water  occupy- 
ing the  surface  of  that  region,  and  powerfully  changing  the 
climates  of  the  adjacent  coasts. 

In  our  Physical  Geographies,  the  source  of  this  Pacific 
Coast  Cold  Current  is  usually  assigned  to  a  continuation  of 
the  great  Japan  or  Kuro  Siwo  current,  which  is  supposed  to 
skirt  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaskan  Coast,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued on  down  the  American  shores.  But  for  several  reasons, 
that  theory  is  untenable.  First,  it  must  be  impossible  for  such 
a  current  to  maintain  a  compact  form  across  the  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  route  to  Sitka;  it  must  fan  out  and  dissipate  its 
force  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  longitudes  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Secondly,  if  it  could  so  retain  its  compactness  as  to 
propagate  itself  along  the  American  Coast,  it  would  also  pre- 
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a  southeast  course.  At  the  moment  when  the  Japan  current 
should  begin  to  take  a  southerly  direction,  the  rotation  of 
the  globe  would  necessarily  drive  it  westward.  Going  south- 
ward towards  the  equator,  and  traversing  a  surface  of  con- 
stantly accelerating  eastward  velocity,  such  current  would  be 
left  behind  to  the  westward,  or  in  other  words  it  would  ex- 
perience a  powerful  westerly  thrust,  corresponding  to  the  ro- 
tation thrust  which  drives  westward  the  trade  winds  and  the 
equatorial  current.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  Kuro  Siwo 
theory  of  the  source  of  the  Pacific  Oast  Current  as  wholly 
untenable. 

Here  also  enters  another  consideration.  As  matter  of  actual 
fact,  we  do  find  a  vast  cold  current  setting  southeasterly 
along  the  American  Coast,  in  spite  of  the  rotation  force  which 
tends  to  drive  it  to  the  westward,  and  which  does  ultimately 
drive  it  westward  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Hence  we  seem 
compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  of  a  mighty  ocean  pressure 
shouldering  this  coast  current  to  the  eastward.  Apparently, 
the  deep-sea  current  manifests  its  presence  emerging  from 
the  depths  at  least  as  far  south  as  Monterey. 

The  validity  of  the  foregoing  theory  remains  to  be  estab- 
lished by  means  of  a  full  series  of  deep-sea  temperature  sound- 
ings along  the  Pacific  Coast  across  the  current,  and  well  out 
into  the  ocean,  determining  the  depths  at  which  the  35  deg. 
water  is  found  as  it  approaches  the  coast,  as  above  alleged. 


The  Hawaiian  saying,  "Hawaii  o  Keawe  a  me  Kauai  o 
Mano,"  is  credited  by  the  native  historian  Kamakau  to  the 
high  chiefess  Kinau,  in  1830.  In  later  years  its  use  became 
frequent  in  political  campaigns,  and,  in  time,  the  above  inclu- 
sive expression  was  changed  by  tactful  orators  and  writers 
to  the  more  personal  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  ancestry  and 
pride  of  each  islander  by  the  following  opening  exclamation 
to  their  address — "E  Hawaii  o  Keawe;  E  Maui  o  Kama;  E 
Molokai  o  Nui-a-Hina;  E  Lanai  o  Keaiea;  E  Oahu  o  Kakuhi- 
hewa ;  E  Kauai  a  Mano-o-Kalanipo  I" 
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Being  exiraota  from  the  Journal  o(  an  early  Merchant-OfBelal. 

0|  ANUARY  1st,  1842. — In  the  afternoon  went  to  a  luau  at 
2 1  Pitman's  house  in  Nuuanu  valley ;  after  dinner  had  a  game 
C'   of  football. 

3rd. — Had  a  conversation  with  B — r  about  the  tallow  aflfair, 
and  agreed  to  refer  it  to  be  settled  on  the  Coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

6th. — Sold  at  auction  a  lot  of  crockery  and  fancy  goods  for 

account  of  J.  W,  Sullivan;  sates  amounted  to  about  $760 

Br.  brig  Courier  arrivd  from  England,  via  Tres  Marias,  with 
a  cargo  of  merchandise.  She  brings  no  letters,  which,  with 
some  other  singular  circumstances  have  caused  considerable  ex- 
citement here  during  the  day. 

7th. — Br.  bark  Jatie,  consort  of  the  Courier,  arrived  from 
England  via  San  Bias, 

8th. — Dined  and  went  to  an  evening  party  at  Mr.  Ladd's  given 
by  Mr,  Calkin  preparatory  to  his  leaving  by  the  Gloucester. 

loth. — Bought  of  Greenway  a  bill  of  exchange  for  $1,000  at 
15;^  premium ;  also  i  ,100  goat  skins  at  23  cents  which  we  shipped, 
with  400  of  our  own,  on  the  Gloucester  for  Valparaiso. 

12th. — Employed,  as  yesterday,  in  writing  letters  and  making 

up  accounts  for  the  California  and  Gloucester. Mr,  H.  and 

Miss  W.  were  married  this  evening, 

13th. — Agreed  with  Brewer  to  give  Capt,  Clapp  an  order  on 
J.  Paty  on  the  coast  of  California  for  361J  arrobes  of  tallow  for 
$1,000  on  ten  months  and  interest  after  six  months. 

15th. — Ship  California  sailed   for  the  coast  of  California  at 

noon Bought   of   Greenway   460   goat   skins   for   shipment, 

also  180  from  Mr.  French. 

i8th. — Today  we  have  had  something  new  for  Oahu,  a  sheriff's 
sale,  the  first  that  ever  took  place  at  these  islands.  Dr.  Es- 
piner's  goods  and  chattels  were  some  time  since  laid  under  at- 
tachment by  the  governor  at  the  instance  of  J.  R n,  and  were 
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this  day  sold  at  public  auction ;  so  we  advance  in  civilization 

Bargained  with  R.  N.  Palmer  to  put  up  my  native  house  in  Nuu- 
anu  valley  for  $90,  viz.,  $50  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  goods. 

20th. — Carpenters  commenced  work  on  the  Nuuanu  house  yes- 
terday  Today  the  ship  Gloucester  sailed  for  the  U.  S.  via 

Valparaiso;  wrote  and  remitted  by  her  to  sundry  parties,  viz.: 
Letter,  circular  and  $500  each  to  Aslop  &  Co.,  J.  &  A.  Crogan, 
Walsh  &  Mitchell,  and  Lahawaga  &  Bourquin ;  to  E.  T.  Loring  & 
Co.,  letter,  circular  and  invoice  of  $550;  F.  D.  Atherton,  letter 
"/c  sales  and  order  on  E.  T.  Loring  &  Co.  for  $244.93 :  E.  T. 
Loring,  letter  and  %  sales ;  John  Walsh  letter,  all  of  Valparaiso. 
J.  B.  Rich,  letter,  circular  and  $300;  Maria  Paty,  letter  and 
$300;  Ephm,  Paty,  letter  and  $400;  Bramhall  &  Howe,  letter 
and  bill  of  lading  for  pulu ;  J.  W.  Sullivan,  letter,  %  sales  and 

^'c  current;  Asenath   Paty,  letter,  all  of   the  U.   S It    will 

be  eight  months  since  the  Gloucester  arrived  here.  I  have  seen 
much  of  Capt.  Easterbrook  during  his  stay,  he  having  been  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  house.  I  feel  sufficient  regard  for  him 
to  regret  his  absence. 

Today  we  get  news  from  Maui  of  the  death  of  Hoapili  waliine. 
She  died  on  the  i8th  inst.,  adding  another  to  the  great  number 
of  high  chiefs  who  have  died  within  a  few  years.  We  also 
leam  of  the  birth  on  the  14th  inst.  of  a  prince  royal,  son  of 
Kauikeaouli  and  Kalama,  and  of  course  heir  to  the  throne. 

26th. — Bark  Columbia  arrived  35  days  from  Columbia  river; 

passengers  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kone  of  the  C.  R,  Mission Times 

being  rather  dull  I  have  been  employed  during  the  last  few 
days  in  overseeing  the  work  on  my  Nuuanu  house ;  today  laid  out 
the  foundation. 

271h. — Wlialeship  Bragansa  arrived,  14  months  out  with  2,400 
bbls.  whale  oil  and  300  bbls.  sperm. 

2gth. — Hard  at  work  these  few  days  past  pulling  on  all  strings 
to  raise  money  to  pay  our  note  favor  Ladd  &  Co.  on  Feb.  ist. 
We  have  money  enough  due  us  but  cannot  get  it.  Wrote  a 
sharp  note  to  Messrs.  B.  P.  &  S.  regarding  the  amount  {$520) 
due  us  from  them. 

Feb.  5th. — Employed  most  of  the  past  week  in  attending  to 
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my  house  building Today  arrived  the  brig  Chacabuco  from 

Valparaiso  via  Callao,  38  days  from  the  latter  place;  Capt. 
Spaulding,  wife  and  daughter  as  passengers.  Capt.  Spaulding 
has  chartered  his  ship,  the  Lausanne,  at  Valparaiso,  for  a  voyage 
to  Europe;  he  tells  me  he  will  make  $18,000  or  $19,000  freight. 
The  Chacabuco  is  under  charter  to  him  with  goods  for  this  mar- 
ket. Got  letters  from-  E.  T.  Loring  &  Co.,  F.  D,  Atherton  and 
J.  Walsh. 

9th. — Finished  my  house  frame  today  for  thatching. The 

bark  Jane  and  her  consort,  the  Courier,  sailed  today  for  Canton, 

nth, — Had  an  auction  sale  of  C.  Bailey's  invoice  and  some 
other  articles,  including  37  bags  of  damaged  bread  which  sold 
for  12^  and  15  cents  per  bag;  gross  amount  of  sates  $1,006.03, 

Arrived  brig  Jos.  Peabody,  Dominis,  from  Mazatlan,  and 

H,  B.  C.  bark  Cowlits  from  Monterey.  Passengers  per  latter 
vessel,  Sir  George  Simpson  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  his  secretary,  and 

Drs.  McLaughlin  and  Owen  and  son Received  several  letters 

and  an  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  C,  Bailey,  Boston.  Capt. 
Dominis  brings  news  of  the  deaths  of  Capt.  Oilman  at  Mazatlan, 
and  S.  D,  Mackintosh  on  his  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston. 

13th. — Arrived  H.  B.  C.  bark  Vancouver,  from  London.     Mr. 

Simpson  passenger As  times  are  dull  and  not  much  doing  I 

discharged  our  clerk,  A.  C.  Davis,  yesterday;  he  has  been  with 
us  nearly  five  months,  during  which  time  I  have  made  enough 
auction  commissions  to  pay  his  wages. 

14th. — Called  with  Capt.  Dominis  and  Dr.  Wood  on  Sir 
George  Simpson,  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  the  other  gentlemen.  Two 
days  later  they  returned  our  call. 

22nd. — The  trial  of  the  case  of  J.  Dudoit  and  E.  Grimes  was 
to  have  come  on  today  before  the  governor,  but  after  the  court 
was  organized  and  a  jury  formed  they  settled  the  case  between 

them This  being  Washington's  birthday  the  governor  was 

hired  to  fire  salutes  of  26  guns  at  noon  and  at  sunset ;  the  ex- 
pense of  same  at  $2.00  each  was  paid  by  subscription Spent 

the  evening  with  a  large  party  at  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Johnson's, 

March  4th. — Arrived  brig  Delaware,  Carter,  135  days  from 
Boston.     Got  a  number  of  letters  from  the  family;  learn  that 
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they  received  news  of  Henry's  death  Oct,  13,  1841,  Received 
a  small  invoice  from  Sweetson. 

nth. — Today  we  have  had  a  most  extraordinary  law  suit  tried 
at  the  fort  between  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Brewer  and  F.  J.  Green- 
■way.  The  latter  was  owing  the  former  on  various  notes  about 
$10,000  for  which,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  of  his,  they 
demanded  security  which  was  refused.  The  jury  decided  unani- 
mously that  Mr.  G.  should  give  satisfactory  security,  upon 
^which  he  (Mr.  G.)  gave  them  a  note  promising  to  pay  the 
amount  by  9  o'clock  tomorrow. 

I2th. — Brig  Ckacabuco  sailed  for  Valparaiso;  wrote  to  various 
firms  there,  remitting  R.  Geyer  exchange  for  $531 ;  drew  on  him 
in  favor  of  V,  Bourquin  and  requested  him  to  pass  any  balance 
that  may  be  due  us  to  J.  Walsh.  Arranged  with  Ladd  &  Co. 
to  have  the  balance  of  their  funds  in  Alsop  &  Co.'s  hands  passed 

to  our  credit Brig  Maryland  sailed  for  Mazatlan;  wrote  to 

mother  and  enclosed  exchange  for  $50.54 Had  a  small  auc- 
tion, amount  of  sales  was  $380. 

13th. — Dr.  McLaughlin  called  to  take  leave  as  the  Vancouver 
sails  tomorrow. 

17th. — The  Cowlitz  sailed  for  Kamschatka;  Sir  George  Simp- 
son passenger Ship  Congress    arrived    from  Mazatlan 

Went  with  a  large  party  on  board  the  Jos.  Peabody. 

19th. — Sailed,  brig  Lama,  Jones,  for  Central  America ;  wrote  to 

brother  John  by  her Purchased  of  Pierce  &  Brewer  white 

and  brown  cottons  and  prints  to  the  amount  of  $3,591.33. 

24th. — Schr,  California  arrived  from  California  via  Acapulco 
and  Maui ;  much  disappointed  at  getting  no  letters  from  John. 

April  1st. — Arrived  brig  Chenamus  from  Salem,  touched  at 
Juan  Fernandez  for  water.  Passengers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes, 
Miss  Piper,  Messrs.  Davis,  Baker,  Wilson  and  McCIurg.  Got 
no  letters  from-home. 

6th. — Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Ladd  and  myself  held  a  survey  on  a 
lot  of  damaged  goods  landed  from  ship  Congress,  comprising 
bro.  sheetings,  platillas,  print,  velveteens,  moleskins,  nankeen, 
muslin,  ginghams,  etc.,  65  pkgs.  in  all. 

7th. — Today  F.  J.  Greenway  addressed  a  circular  to  his  credi- 
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tors  Stating  his  afEairs  obliged  him  to  request  their  meeting  at  his 
office  this  evening  to  make  some  arrangement  for  (heir  settle- 
ment. The  meeting  was  held  and  a  statement  of  his  business 
presented  showing  the  assets  of  the  concern  as  $78,000  and  the 
liabilities  at  $73,000.  Among  the  creditors  were  the  following, 
viz.:  J.  Starkey,  $15,000;  J.  Dudoit,  $11,000;  S.  Reynolds, 
$7,000;  H.  Skinner  and  A.  Simpson,  $5,000  each;  Pierce  & 
Brewer,  $3,700;  Catholic  Church,  $3,000;  J.  Robinson  &  Co.  and 
G.  Felly,  $2,400  each;  G.  Wood.  $1,200;  Paty  &  Co.,  $500;  E.  & 
H,  Grimes,  $400;  J.  Robson,  $200;  L.  Chamberlain,  $100.  After 
much  wrangling  and  harsh  language  S.  Reynolds,  A.  Simpson 
and  H.  Skinner  were  chosen  as  assignees  to  settle  the  estate, 

9th. — Today  a  large  auction  sale  was  held  at  Pierce  &  Brewer's 
of  the  damaged  goods  ex  Congress;  bought  for  ourselves  and 
others  to  the  amount  of  $1,044.      A  like  sale  was  held  on  the  12th, 

14th. — Sailed,  brig  Detauvre,  Penhallow,  for  Boston  via  Ta- 
hiti; passengers,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  and  child,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kone  and  child.  Wrote  to  various  firms  and  remitted 
$300  to  J.  Eustis,  and  $350  to  Bramhall  &.  Howe. 

15th. — Rode  up  to  the  pali  in  company  with  Capts,  Mott,  Hays, 
and  Messrs.  Dudoit  and  Marshall,  my  only  visit  to  the  pali  for 
nearly  four  years.     Dined  at  Dudoit's  with  a  large  party. 

22nd. — A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Wm.  French  and  F.  J, 
Greenway  was  called  by  S.  Reynolds  and  Wm.  Ladd  who  have 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  French  as  his  assignees.  The  meeting 
was  to  have  been  held  at  the  store  lately  occupied  by  Greenway, 
but  for  certain  reasons  it  was  finally  held  at  the  Chinaman's 
rooms.  About  fifteen  persons  were  present.  The  papers  ex- 
hibited showed  tlie  estates  of  French  and  Greenway  to  amount 
to  about  $180,000  and  the  liabilities  of  the  same  to  about  $90,000. 

23rd. — Auction  at  Greenway's  by  order  of  assignees. 

27th. — A  grand  party  was  given  today  by  Capts.  Hays  and 
Dominis  on  board  the  Congress  and  Jos.  Peabody.  Brig  Clem- 
entine sailed  for  Mazatlan, 

29th. — Received  notice  from  assignees  of  Wm.  French  to  pre- 
sent any  claims  we  may  have  against  Wm.  French  or  F.  J. 
Greenway. 
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May  2nd. — Whaling  bark  Daniel  arrived.  On  her  first  round- 
ing Diamond  Head  we  took  her  for  the  Don  Quixote  and  were 
much  disappointed  on  discovering  our  mistake. 

3rd. — This  evening  Capt.  Mott  gave  a  grand  party  at  Capt. 
Carter's  house ;  nearly  all  the  respectable  residents  of  Oahu  were 
present. 

Sunday,  Jan.  ist,  1843. — After  an  interval  of  nearly  eight 
months  I  commence  my  journal  anew,  with  a  full  intention  to 
continue  it  without  interruption  (unless  unavoidable)  hereafter, 
recording  such  events  as  may  be  worth  noting,  particularly  of 
any  circumstances  connected  with  the  offices  of  collector  and  har- 
bor master  of  the  port  of  Honolulu  to  which  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sandwich  Island  Government,  commission  to  be 
dated  this  day At  home  reading  during  the  day;  evening  at- 
tended the  chapel,  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Damon  from  the  text 
"This  do  ye  in  remembrance  of  me." 

2nd. — Received  this  morning  a  letter  from  Dr.  Judd,  at  Maui, 
enclosing  my  commission  as  collector  and  harbor  master  signed 
by  Kamehameha  HI.,  Kekauluohi,  premier,  and  Kekuanaoa,  gov- 
ernor  Employed  posting  books  and  regulating  our  accounts 

for  the  past  year. 

3rd. — There  is  a  scheme  talked  of  today  for  making  a  hotel 
in  the  Dudoit  stone  building;  the  stock  to  be  owned  by  a  com- 
pany and  Capt.  Meek  to  have  charge  of  it. 

5th, — Arrived  bark  Vancouver,  from  Columbia  river;  cargo, 
salmon  and  lumber,  bound  from  this  place  to  California.  Also 
arrived  brig  Sarah  Abigail  from  Mazatlan,  with  $150,000  specie 
on  board  bound  for  Canton.  She  brings  letters  and  papers  from 
the  States  up  to  Oct.  15,  1842.  The  Phoenix  Bank,  P.  J.  Farn- 
ham  &  Co.,  and  Stanley,  Reed  &  Co.,  have  'failed. 

17th. — Nothing  worthy  of  note  the  past  twelve  days.  Times 
dull,  weather  dry  and  dusty.  Myself  employed  in  arranging  a 
set  of  blanks  and  other  things  connected  with  the  new  custom 
house;  also  superintending  the  building  of  a  new  fence  in  front 
of  the  store. 

Have  been  hearing  frequently  of  late  certain  extraordinary  re- 
marks said  to  have  been  made  by  Stephen  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
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assignees  of  Wm.  French,  concerning  the  payment  of  a  claim 
held  by  us  on  the  property  of  Mr.  French.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  correctness  of  them  and 
called  on  Mr,  French  to  make  enquiries.  He  informed  me  that 
while  conversing  with  Mr.  Reynolds  about  certain  goat  skins 
which  he  (French)  had  promised  me  and  wished  Reynolds  to 
deliver  at  the  agreed  price  of  20  cents  each,  he  said  I  should 
not  have  them  even  at  25  cents  each.  At  another  time  while 
speaking  of  who  had  been  paid  Reynolds  said  that  as  for  Bill 
Paty  he  didn't  care  a  "d — n  about  him."  To  this  I  need  only  add 
that  he  had  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  under 
his  own  hand  and  seal  to  use  the  prc^ierty  entrusted  to  him  for  a 
fair,  just  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  debts  due  from  the  said 
French. 

25th — Nothing  of  importance  the  last  eight  days;  the  season 
had  been  very  dry  until  the  i8th  inst,,  when  we  had  rain  which 
continued  daily  until  the  24th.  Trees  and  vegetation  are  be- 
ginning to  improve  in  appearance.  The  rain  will  also  have  an  excel- 
lent effect  on  the  trees  which  have  lately  been  set  out  in  the 

village In  conversation  with  Mr.  Reynolds  today  I  charged 

him  with  having  made  certain  remarks  (see  observations  on  17th 
inst.)  about  the  goat  skins  which  I  intended  to  take  from  Mr. 
French.     He  positively  denied  ever  having  made  such. 

19th. — Arrived  brig  Jos  Peabody  from  Mazatlan;  she  brings 
a  report  that  part  of  the  Don  Quixote  is  sold  on  the  coast,  but  as  I 
have  no  letters  I  am  uncertain  as  to  its  truth.  Bark  Bekring 
sailed  Nov.  3rd  for  this  port. 

31st. — Obtained  this  day,  through  S.  Reynolds,  a  final  settle- 
ment of  all  our  claims  on  Wm.  French. 

Feb.  8th. — Today  we  have  had  one  of  those  little  occurrences 
which  so  often  cause  excitement  and  scandal  in  the  absence  of 
more  important  matters.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  N.  has  been  teach- 
ing the  children  at  the  Oahu  Charity  School  to  sing,  doubtless 
believing  she  was  doing  them  a  kindness,  but  certain  wise-acres 
in  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom  considered  it  an  awful  violation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school,  and  Mr,  R-y-lds,  who 
is  the  "big  gun"  in  such  cases,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  pay  a 
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visit  to  the  school  and  give  vent  to  his  bile  against  ■  Mrs.  N. 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  school  teacher,  Mrs.  J — e.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  Mr.  B — r,  viewing  the  affair  (as  do  most  of  the 
residents)  as  being  a  blackguard  and  outrageous  transaction, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  informing  them  that 
in  consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  one  of  his  family  he,  for 
himself  and  partner,  withdraws  from  the  annual  subscribers  to 
the  school. 

nth. — Yesterday  at  about  3  p.  m.  arrived  H.  B.  M.  S.  Carys- 
fort,  commanded  by  Hon.  Lord  George  Paulet.  The  following  is 
her  list  of  officers:  ist  Lieut.,  Jno.  W.  Tarlton;  2nd  Lieut, 
Jno.  B.  Frere;  3rd  Lieut.,  Wm,  R.  Smith;  Lieut,  of  Marines. 
F.  A.  Campbell ;  Master,  Henry  Brehant ;  Acting  Purser,  Jas, 
Motley;  Naval  Instructor,  P.  Robertson;  Surgeon,  Geo.  P.  Mun- 
roe ;  Asst.  Surgeon,  Robt.  Steel. 

This  morning  the  Carysforl  came  into  the  harbor  and  during 
the  forenoon  the  following  gentlemen  called  on  board  to  pay 
their  respects,  as  has  always  been  customary  at  this  place:  J, 
Dudoit,  French  consul ;  W,  Hooper,  American  consul ;  Capts. 
Jno.  Dominis,  C.  Brewer,  J.  O.  Carter,  American  residents ;  Geo. 
Felly  and  G.  T.  Allen,  English  residents  and  agents  for  Lloyds 
and  Hudson  Bay  Company.  They  all  met  with  a  very  cool  if 
not  insulting  reception,  according  to  the  circumstances  related. 
Mr,  Dudoit  was  the  first  on  board  and  introduced  himself  to  the 
crfficer  of  the  deck  as  the  French  consul.  Lord  Paulet  soon  after 
appeared  on  deck  and  without  offering  his  hand  or  any  preface 
of  apology  informed  Mr.  D.  that  he  could  not  receive  him  as. 
French  consul  as  he  (Mr,  D.)  had  not  acknowledged  Mr.  Simpson. 
as  English  consul.  After  this  a  long' conversation  took  place  in 
which  Mr.  D,  informed  Lord  P.  that  he  considered  himself  in- 
sulted and  should  represent  the  matter  to  his  government.  After 
much  sharp  language  Mr,  D.  took  his  leave  in  high  dudgeon. 
Mr,  Ho(^er's  reception  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  D, 
He,  however,  disclaimed  having  insulted  Mr,  Simpson,  and  after 
a  few  passing  observations  came  away  with  a  "flea  in  his  ear.'' 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Dr.  Judd,  recorder  and  trans- 
lator to  the  S.  L  Government,  was  among  the  visitors.      His  re- 
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ception  was,  if  possible,  still  more  cool  than  that  of  Dudoit  and 
Hooper.  Lord  P.  informed  him  that  he  would  hold  no  com- 
munication with  anyone  but  the  King.  Of  the  other  gentlemen 
Lord  P.  took  no  notice  except  to  give  them  a  passing  nod  as 
they  were  introduced.  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
consuls  and  other  gentlemen  on  shore  the  colors  of  one  French 
and  five  American  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor,  which  had  been 
hoisted  in  compliment  to  the  man-of-war,  were  lowered  by  orders 
of  their  respective  commanders.  A  great  and  almost  universal 
excitement  prevails  among  the  residents  against  Lord  Paulet 
and  Alex,  Simpson,  (would-be  British  consul),  particularly  the 
latter,  who  is  well  known  to  be  the  prime  mover  of  all  this  ex- 
traordinary conduct;  it  is  quite  consistant  with  his  doings  here 
for  the  last  ten  months,  setting  the  government  at  defiance  and 
treating  the  laws  with  contempt. 

13th. — Hurrah!  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Hurrah!  for  our 
gallant  navy.  Hurrah!  for  our  glorious  country.  Oh  ye  Yan- 
kees who  live  at  home  at  ease,  how  little  can  you  imagine  the 
stirring  thrill  of  joy  and  pride  that  agitates  the  bosom  of  your 
countrymen,  who,  roaming  far  away  in  foreign  lands,  and  in 
the  midst  of  trouble,  difficulty  and  danger,  hears  the  cry  of 
"sail  oh,"  and  the  next  moment  sees  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float- 
ing over  the  brave  hearts  and  powerful  batteries  of  an  American 
ship-of-war.  There  may  be  readers  who  will  smile  in  derision 
at  this,  but  I  feel  assured  they  will  not  be  from  among  the 
American  residents  of  Honolulu  in  February,  1841.  I  believe 
this  to  be  but  a  faint  expression  of  the  feelings  of  every  true 
American  heart  in  this  place  when  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Boston 
was  first  seen  rounding  Diamond  Head  this  day  at  2  p.  m.,  an- 
choring oflF  the  port  about  5  o'clock.     She  is  from  Canton  via 

Tahiti,  and  brings  news  that  the  war  with  China  is  ended 

Mr.  Hooper,  American  consul,  went  on  board  of  the  Boston  and 
returned  with  Commander  Long  about  sunset. 

14th. — At  12:30  p.  m.  called  on  board  of  the  Boston  in  com- 
pany with  a  large  number  of  residents  and  paid  our  respects 
to  Comdr,  Long.  The  French  and  American  consuls  also  called 
on  board  during  the  forenoon  and  were  saluted  with  the  usual 
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number  of  guns.       At   i  o'clock  she  saluted  the  fort  with  2: 

guns   which   were  promptly  returned During  the  day  over 

thirty  of  the  prominent  residents  (mostly  Americans)  called  on 
board  to  pay  their  respects,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  Praises  are  showered  thickly  upon  Comdr.  Long, 
not  only  for  the  contrast  between  his  conduct  and  that  of  Lord 
George,  but  for  the  real  good  humored  and  amiable  disposition 

which  he  evidently  possesses Lord    Paulet    this    afternoon 

called  on  Messrs.  Brewer  and  Carter,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
of  these  interviews  I  believe  him  to  be  wholly  guided  by  Simp- 
son who  is  making  a  mere  tool  of  him. 

15th. — Comdr.  Long  returned  my  call  this  forenoon Dur- 
ing a  business  visit  at  the  fort  I  witnessed  a  remarkable  interview 
of  Mr.  Skinner  with  the  governor  concerning  an  attachment 
he  wished  laid  upon  the  property  of  Mr,  French,  I  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  particulars  and  placed  it  on  file, 

17th- — Breakfasted  in  company  with  Mr.  Dudoit  on  board  the 

French  whaleship  Adele About  2  p.  m.  the  King  arrived  in 

the  Hooikaika  from  Maui.  As  he  passed  the  Boston  she  saluted 
him  with  21  guns,  and  as  he  landed  on  Reynolds'  wharf  he  was 
again  saluted  from  the  fort  with  a  like  number.  Nearly  all  of 
the  respectable  American  residents  were  present  on  the  wharf 
to  pay  their  respects.  He  was  dressed  in  uniform  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  principal  chiefs,  viz.:  Kekauluohi  (premier), 
Kekuanaoa  (Governor  of  Oahu),  John  Young  (Governor  of 
Maui),  Leleiohoku  (his  brother-in-law),  Paki  and  John  Stevens 
(Colonel  of  the  Guard).     He  was  also  met  by  an  escort  of  300 

soldiers,  in  uniform,  with  a  band  of  music At  3  p.  m.  sat 

down  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Brewer's  in  company  with  Comdr.  Long 
and  a  number  of  residents.  About  4:30  we  were  informed  that 
a  letter  had  been  addressed  by  Lord  Paulet  to  the  King,  demand- 
ing an  immediate  and  private  interview.  The  King  replied  that 
he  would  take  his  own  time  for  the  interview  with  such  persons 
present  as  he  chose. 

During  the  night  Lord  Paulet  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  King  containing  certain  demands,  among  which  were : 
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ist — That  he  should  withdraw  the  attachment  laid  at  the  suit 
of  G.  Felly  on  the  property  of  R.  Charlton. 

and — That  he  should  deliver  up  to  Charlton  the  lot  of  land 
next  the  seashore  claimed  by  him. 

3rd — That  he  should  recognize  Alexr.  Simpson  as  British 
consul  here.  That  he  should  make  good  his  promise  to  Capt. 
Jones  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Skinner  vs.  Dominis, 
That  no  Englishman  be  put  in  irons  in  the  fort  unless  for  a  crime 
that  would  be  felony  in  England,  and  other  demands  of  a  similar 
nature  to  which  he  required  the  King's  assent  before  tomorrow 
at  4  p.  m.,  otherwise  he  should  commence  hostihties  against  the 
government. 

18th. — This  morning  all  was  bustle  and  excitement.  It  has 
proved  the  most  eventful  and  extraordinary  day  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  have  often  tried  to  imagine  what  might  be  the  feel- 
ings of  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  a  village  when  notified  that  a  few 
hours  would  turn  their  peaceful  home  into  a  scene  of  violence 
and  destruction.  Today  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  realize 
those  feelings.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  King  would 
not  comply  with  the  demands  of  Lord  Paulet,  in  the  event  of 
which  war  must  ensue  as  will  be  explained  by  the  following  no- 
tices issued  from  the  U.  S.  Consulate  at  about  10  a.  m. : 
"To  all  Americans  resident  in  Honolulu. 

"I  am  requested  by  Captain  J.  C.  Long  of  the  U.  S.  Ship 
"Boston  to  give  publicity  to  the  following  letter  received  last 
evening : 

"Her  Brittanic  Majesty's  Ship  Carisfort. 

Wahoo,  Feby.  17,  1843. 

"Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  notify  you  that  Her  Brittanic  Ma- 
"jesty's  Ship  Carisfort,  under  my  command,  will  be  prepared  to 
"make  an  attack  upon  this  town  at  4  p.  m.  tomorrow  (Saturday) 
"in  the  event  of  the  demand  now  forwarded  by  me  to  the  King 
"of  these  islands  not  being  complied  with  by  that  time. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"Your  most  ob't  Humble  Servant, 
"(Signed)  GEO.  PAULET,  Captain. 
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"I  am  further  requested  by  Capt,  Long  to  tender  to  all  Ameri- 
"can  citizens  his  ship  as  an  asylum  for  their  families  and  property 
"in  the  event  of  any  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  British 
"force  now  in  this  harbor. 

"(Signed)  WM.  HOOPER, 

"Acting  U.  S.  Com'l  Agent. 
"Office  of  U.  S.  Agency, 
"Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  Fehy.  18,  1843. 

"To  the  Commanders  of  American  Vessels  in  the  Port  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

"Gentlemen : — I  have  to  request  that  you  will  cause  all  the 
"boats  belonging  to  your  respective  ships  to  be  manned  and 
"sent  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  wharf  to  render  any  assistance  which 
"may  be  required  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  here 
"pending  the  difficulties  between  this  Gov't  and  that  of  Great 
"Britain,  and  oblige, 

"Your  most  ob't  St. 

"(Signed)  WM.  HOOPER, 

"Acting  U,  S.  Com'l  Agent. 

"Office  of  the  U.  S.  Com'l  Agency, 

"Oahu,  S.  I.,  Feby.  18,  1843." 

From  10  o'clock  till  2  our  streets  presented  a  most  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  for  a  town  usually  so  quiet  as  this.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  carts  containing  money  chests,  book 
safes,  trunks,  personal  clothing,  etc.,  all  hastening  toward  the 
wharves  to  be  placed  on  board  of  the  ships  (particularly  the  Wm, 
Gray)  for  safety.  All  the  English  women  and  children  in 
the  place  (except  Dudoit's,  French  consul's  family)  were  sent 
on  board  the  English  brig  Julia,  lying  outside.  The  American 
women  and  children  and  Dudoit's  family  prepared  themselves  to 
go  on  board  the  U.  S,  S.  Boston  at  2  o'clock.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  until  about  i  p.  m.,  when  rumor  informed  us  that 
the  threatened  attack  would  not  take  place,  which  was  soon  after 
confirmed  by  the  following  notice : 
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"To  all  Americans  resident  at  Honolulu,  Notice, 

"Office  of  the  U.  S,  Com'l  Agency, 
"Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  Feby.  i8,  1843 

"The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  citizens 
"of  the  United  States,  resident  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that 
"he  has  received  official  information  from  the  governor  of  this 
"island  announcing  that  the  difficulties  between  this  Government 
"and  that  of  Great  Britain  are  in  progress  of  amicable  adjust- 
"ment. 

"(Signed)  WM.  HOOPER, 

"Acting  U.  S.  Com'l  Agent." 

We  have  since  learned  that  the  price  paid  by  the  King  to 
preserve  his  dominions  from  the  threatened  ruin  and  desolation, 
was,  unconditional  compliance  with  all  of  the  demands  (monstrous 
and  oppressive  as  they  are),  made  by  Lord  Paulet.  After  this 
who  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  "might  makes  right.'' 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  of  the  demands  made  by  Lord 
P.  the  largest  number  were  unjust  and  oppressive  in  the  last  de- 
gree, while  to  say  the  least  many  of  the  others  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  admit  of  much  argument.  The  points  conceded  by 
the  King  involve  an  endless  succession  of  difficultes  and  sacrifices, 
many  of  them  deeply  interesting  to  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners resident  here Arrived,  ship  Fama  from  California, 

and  French  bark  Jules  Simonet  from  Valparaiso  and  Marquesas. 

20th — About  noon  today  the  King  made  his  visit  on  board  the 
Carysfart  on  which  occasion  the  yards  were  manned  and  21 
guns  fired. 

21st. — At  2  o'clock  the  King  visited  the  U.  S.  S.  Boston,  and 
was  received  with  manned  yards  and  a  salute. 

22nd. — This  evening  we  had  a  grand  ball  in  the  long  stone 
building  on  the  premises  of  J.  Dudoit,  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington.  Nearly  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
Boston  were  present.  The  thing  came  off  with  the  utmost  hilarity 
and  good  feeling,  upward  of  sixty  persons  comprised  the  com- 
pany, which  broke  up  about  5  a,  m. 
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25th. — The  piratical  proceedings  of  the  Carysfort  which  com- 
menced on  the  nth  inst.  and  continued  by  bullying  and  threats 
of  violence  on  the  i8th  inst.,  have  this  day  been  consummated  by 
taking  formal  possession  of  these  islands,  an  act  of  high-handed 
robbery  and  oppression  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak  which  is  un- 
equalled in  history.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  past  week 
Lord  Paulet  has  made  a  series  of  demands  of  the  most  absurd 
nature  upon  the  King  of  these  islands.  Among  others  I  under- 
stand there  are  demands  for  about  $80,000  to  be  paid  four  or  five 
Englishmen,  resident  here,  for  pretended  injuries  suffered  by 
them  from  this  government. 

About  II  a.  m.  the  French  and  American  consuls  received 
communication  from  Lord  G.  Paulet  saying  that  a  Provisional 
Cession  of  the  islands  had  been  made  by  the  King  and  premier 
to  him,  as  representative  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  that  the 
English  flag  would  be  hoisted  on  the  fort  at  3  o'clock  this  p.  m. 
The  printed  documents  have  since  been  made  public  and  will 
serve  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  this  "Cession" 
was  made. 

27th. — This  evening  Capt.  Long  and  the  wardroom  officers  of 
the  Boston  gave  a  grand  ball  to  the  foreign  residents  on  board 
of  that  ship.  She  was  fltted  up  with  flags  and  bayonet  chandel- 
iers, etc.,  in  fine  style,  an  excellent  supper  and  good  liquors  were 
provided.  The  ladies  left  at  about  2  a.  m.,  and  the  gents  at  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

March  ist. — Today  I  received  notification  from  the  British 
Commission  to  appear  before  them  at  11  a.  m.  tomorrow  and 
present  my  accounts,  and  receive  instruction  with  regard  to  an 
additional  duty  about  to  be  laid  on  imports. 

2nd. — Agreeable  to  notice  received  yesterday,  I  presented  my- 
self before  the  British  Commission  this  forenoon.  I  was  civilly 
received  (though  coldly)  by  Mr.  Simpson  and  Major  Mackay 
(having  been  previously  acquainted  with  them)  and  introduced 
by  Dr.  Judd  to  Lord  Paulet  and  Lieut.  Frere.  My  accounts  were 
presented  and  examined ;  no  fault  was  found  with  them  though  I 
think  Simpson  was  strongly  disposed  to  do  so  but  lacked  op- 
portunity.    I  was  questioned  particularly  as  to  what  authority 
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I  had  for  giving  time  for  the  payment  of  duties,  Simpson  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  regulation  requiring  $60  bonds  of 
seamen,  landing  here,  to  leave  the  islands  in  two  months,  and 
particularly  about  the  fee  of  $6  allowed  me  by  the  governor  for 
drawing,  recording  and  cancelling  the  bond.  He  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  it  annulled  but  was  met  by  the  others  with  a  de- 
cided veto.  Lord  Paulet  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  an  additional 
duty  of  one  per  cent  had  been  laid  on  imports.  I  replied,  rather 
significantly,  that  I  had  seen  a  notice  posted  about  the  village  to 
that  effect.  He  said  that  notice  should  be  sent  me  and  ordered 
Mr.  Sea,  the  Secretary,  to  see  it  done.  During  the  whole  inter- 
view I  was  much  struck  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Simpson.  Al- 
though not  originally  named  as  being  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Commission,  and  even  now  crowded  in  as  a  joint  Secretary, 
he  had  not  taken  his  station  at  the  table  with  Mr.  Sea,  the  other 
joint  secretary,  but  was  seated  at  the  table  with  the  four  com- 
missioners and,  what  was  still  more  assuming  on  his  part,  had 
more  to  say  than  the  four  commissioners  together ;  his  grand 
object  in  every  remark,  evidently,  was  to  place  this  government 
and  all  connected  with  it  in  the  worst  possible  light.  Indeed  I 
truly  belief  that  I  am  doing  him  no  injustice  when  I  say  that  it 
was  evident  that  any  honorable  principles  that  he  might  possess 
were  completely  mastered  by  his  vindictive  feelings  and  passions. 

I  have  this  day  commenced  an  engagement  with  Dr.  Judd  of 
the  following  tenor:  I  am  to  hire  Mr.  Von  Pfister  for  three 
months  from  this  date  and  to  pay  him  for  that  time  $200  and 
also  to  board  him  and  find  him  lodgings.  All  of  the  leisure  that 
I  am  able  to  gain  by  this  arrangement  I  am  to  devote  to  the  as-  ■ 
sistance  of  Dr.  Judd  in  the  business  of  the  Treasury  Board  for 
which  I  am  to  receive  $400. 

8th. — This  evening  a  dance  was  given  by  Mr.  Grimes  to  the 
Captain  and  officers  of  the  Boston,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  loth 
a  like  entertainment  was  given  by  Capt.  Carter  in  their  honor. 

nth. — Schr.  Albert  (late  the  Hooikaika)  sailed  for  San  Bias 
and  Mazatlan;  she  went  outside  just  at  sundown  and  anchored, 
and  finally  got  away  at  midnight.  This  vessel  is  the  property 
of  the  S.  I.  Government,  but  has  been  taken  possession  of  by 
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Lord  Geo.  Paulet  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  now  goes  to 
San  Bias  to  carry  Mr.  Alex.  Simpson  (late  acting  British  Consul 
here)  on  his  way  to  England.  Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Marshall  also  goes 
as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  the  S.  I.  Government;*  on  the  result 
of  this  expedition  will  depend  the  fate  of  the  S.  I.  Government. . . . 
Wrote  a  long  letter  to  mother  and  remitted  her  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  $200. 

13th. — Arrived  whaleship  Chariot,  14  mos.  out  with  400  bbls. 
sperm  and  2,000  bbls.  whale  oil.  Also  arrived  brig  Lama,  Jones, 
53  days  from  Iquique  and  Valparaiso.  Got  letters  and  %  sales 
from  Alsop  &  Co.  and  E.  T.  Loring  &  Co. ;  sugar  sold  for  4 
cts. ;  goat  skins  for  42  cts. ;  at  same  time  a  lot  sold  for  P.  &  B. 
at  50  cts. 

r4th. — Arrived  brig  Bolivar  Liberator,  34  days  from  Mazatlan. 
Got  a  letter  from  John,  and  also  one  from  J.  W.  Sullivan, 
Boston.  She  brings  dates  to  Dec.  26,  '42 Mr.  Sullivan  ad- 
vises that  the  exchange  remitted  by  us  Aug.  Sth,  '42,  for  $1,000 
on  Bramhall  &  Howe  has  been  protested  by  them  for  want  of 
funds,  and  that  they  remarked  to  him  that  they  had  notified  us  a 
year  ago  that  they  would  not  accept  our  drafts  unless  in  funds. 
This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  false,  but  even  if  true  it  is  no  reason  in 
this  case,  as  the  bill  drawn  on  them  was  upon  a  bill  remitted 
to  them  by  the  same  conveyance  for  $2,000.. . .  .Attended  a  large 
party  this  evening  at  Mr.  Brewer's,  given  to  Capt.  Long  and  offi- 
cers by  the  residents.  The  company  did  not  depart  until  6  in  the 
morning. 

17th. — Arrived  bark  Bhering,  Snow,  134  days  from  Boston, 
whh  the  following  passengers:  Mrs.  and  Master  Dominis,  Mr., 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Castle,  Miss  Goodale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calkin,  Mr. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Reynolds Sailed  schr,  Victoria,  for  Valparaiso. 

The  V.  belongs  to  the  S.  I.  Government,  but  is  now  going  on  the 
service  of  H.  B.  M.  Queen  Victoria  to  carry  dispatches  from  Lord 
Paulet  to  the  English  Admiral. 

i8th. — Sailed,  whaleships  B.  Gosnald,  for  home,  and  James 
Stewart  to  cruise  on  the  N.  W.  Coast.      The  /.  S.  was  about  to 

•This  was  a  secret  mission. — Ed. 
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sail  without  having  complied  with  the  port  regulations,  and  as  I 
was  going  to  the  wharf  with  a  note  addressed  to  Capt.  Adams, 
the  pilot,  on  the  subject,  I  met  Lord  Paulet  and  informed  him  of 
the  circumstances,  viz. ;  that  Capt,  Smith  had  not  paid  the 
government  taxes  nor  yet  got  the  governor's  permission  for  three 
natives  that  he  had  on  board,  nor  had  he  got  a  clearance  certifi- 
cate. His  Lordship  immediately  sent  his  gig  on  board  of  the 
/.  S.  for  Capt.  Adams  and  on  his  coming  ashore  he  gave  him  a 
reprimand  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  take  a  ship  out  of  the 
harbor  without  first  seeing  a  clearance  signed  by  me,  and  then 
directed  him  to  go  on  board  and  tell  Capt,  Smith  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  harbor  until  he  had  complied  with 
the  regulations  and  got  a  clearance. 

30th. — Arrived  French  whaleship  Ajax,  Le  Tellier,  for  repairs, 
having  ran  into  the  Ann  Maria  of  New  London,  and  sunk  her, 
at  sea;  vessel  and  cargo  of  1,900  bbls.  oil  a  total  loss;  crew 
saved My  second  daughter  was  born  this  evening. 

April  5th. — This  evening  at  about  10  o'clock  our  neighborhood 
was  alarmed  by  a  dreadful  outcry  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ladd. 
It  proved  to  proceed  from  a  scuffle  with  Mr.  Greenway,  who  is 
partially  insane.  He  threw  a  heavy  lamp  at  Mr.  L.,  narrowly 
missing  him.     He  was  finally  secured  and  sent  to  the  fort, 

nth. — This  evening  joined  the  Masonic  Lodge  just  established 
here  by  Capt.  Le  Tellier.  My  brother  John,  F.  W.  Thompson, 
and  R.  Davis  were  taken  in  at  the  same  time. 

July  2nd. — Arrived,  H,  B.  M.  sloop-of-war  Hazard,  Bell,  com- 
mander, from  Tahiti,  and  on  the  7th,  the  U.  S.  frigate  ConsteltO' 
lion,  Com'r  Kearny,  arrived  from  Amoy,  China. 

14th. — Today  the  young  chiefs  visited  the  Constellation  and 
on  leaving  the  ship  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  Sand- 
wich Island  flag  flying  once  more ;  a  flag  made  on  purpose  for  the 
occasion ;  it  was  hoisted  at  the  frigate's  fore  and  saluted  in  good 
style. 

i8th. — A  petition  or  memorial  was  got  up  by  the  American 
residents  requesting  Commodore  Kearny  to  remain  here  with  the 
U.  S.  ship  Constellation  under  his  command  until  the  arrival  of 
some  other  U.  S.  vessel,  or  the  settlement  of  existing  difficulties. 
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Owing  to  the  course  pursued  by  R Is  in  regard  to  a  number  of 

documents  that  have  been  circulated  here  within  a  few  months 
past,  this  was  not  presented  to  him ;  with  this  exception  it  was 
signed  by  nearly  every  respectable  American  in  the  place. 

[Unfortunately  a  hiatus  occurs  here  covering  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  Hawaiian  history,  viz. : — the  sequel  to  Lord  Paulet's 
acts  in  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Thomas  in  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Dublin, 
from  Callao,  July  26,  and  his  restoration  of  the  flag  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  islands  to  Kamehameha  III,  July  31st,  and  the  at- 
tendant incidents  of  national  rejoicing. — Ed.] 


Sept.  4th,  1844. — After  an  interval  of  nearly  fourteen  months, 
(the  excuse  as  usual  is  hurry  and  want  of  time),  I  recommence 
my  journal.  I  have  this  day,  at  the  request  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government,  engaged  to  act,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Francis 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Wm.  French,  as  one  of  the  receivers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the  estates  of  F.  J.  Green- 
way  and  Wm.  French. 

9th. — During  the  last  five  days  I  have  been  engaged  more  or 
less  each  day  in  consulting  with  the  other  receivers  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  Messrs.  French  and  Greenway.  Wrote  to  the  governor 
requesting  permission  to  employ  a  clerk  and  to  effect  sales  under 
$300. 

loth, — Wrote  to  the  governor  notifying  him  of  our  employ- 
ment of  J.  Austin  as  clerk,  and  requested  permission  for  him  to 
copy  papers  concerning  the  estates. 

i8th. — Wrote  to  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Ladd  requesting  them 
to  deliver  to  J.  Austin  all  property  belong  to  the  estates  of 
F.  &G. 

19th. — Brig  Lafayette  arrived  from  Hawaii  with  58  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  estates  of  F.  &  G.  Learn  from  the  captain  that  he 
got  under  way  with  ....  cattle  on  board,  but  having  got  ashore 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  a  number  overboard  to  save  the  vessel. 
As  we  ieam  from  Backle's  letter  to  Mr.  French,  many  of  theni 
perished. 

2ist. — The  cattle  landed  from  the  Lafayette  were  so  exhausted 
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that  before  we  could  get  them  out  to  the  plains  ten  of  them  died. 

26th. — Wrote  yesterday  to  the  governor  enclosing  copy  of  our 
letter  to  Reynolds  and  Ladd,  requesting  his  interference ;  today, 
with  Mr.  Johnson  we  made  oath  before  him  to  the  correctness 
of  same Saw  Messrs.  Hooper,  Benson  and  G.  Bush  concern- 
ing Our  arrangement  for  reducing  the  price  of  beef. 

Oct.  7th. — Engaged  since  last  writing,  mainly  in  estate  mat- 
ters  Today  held  an  auction  sale  at  Robinson&  Co.'s  wharf; 

sold  955  bbls.  whale  oil,  18,800  lbs.  kentledge,  i  anchor  and  chain, 
and    lot   of  firewood.       Gross    sales    $7,658.17;    commissions 

$229.75 Called  on  Mr.  French  and  arranged  for  obtaining 

such  goods  as  may  be  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  R.  &  L.  belonging 
to  the  estates, 

8th. — News  received  this  day  that  the  fine  ship  Holder  Borden, 
Capt.  Pell,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  to  the  westward  of  these 
islands  in  April  last;  they  had  built  a  small  vessel   from  the 

wreck  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  this  place Sent  letters 

to  Pitman  with  a  shipment  of  sundries  per  Amelia  to  meet  his 
order.  Receivers  wrote  him  enclosing  an  order  on  Capt,  Backle 
for  cattle  to  be  delivered  to  him. 

loth. — Having  some  days  since  got  a  search  warrant  from  the 
governor  we  this  day  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  property  which  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
Reynolds  and  Ladd  belonging  to  the  estates  of  F.  &  G.  The 
sheriff  called  upon  Mr.  R.  who,  after  hearing  the  warrant  read 
demanded  a  copy,  which  was  given  him.  He  then  replied  that  he 
had  no  property  belonging  to  French's  estate,  and  stated  that 
the  schr.  Bee  had  been  given  up  some  months  ago.  After  the 
sheriff  had  served  the  warrant  and  while  still  in  Mr.  Reynolds' 
store  I  also  called  (the  first  time  for  some  months).  As  I  went 
up  the  yard  R.  came  to  his  door  and  after  staring  at  me  awhile 
came  down  the  steps  and  passed  me  as  I  was  ascending.  Shortly 
afterward  I  heard  that  he  had  remarked  that  if  he  had  been  in 
his  store  when  Billy  Paty  came  there  he  would  have  pitched  him 
down  stairs. 

i2th. — Held  an  auction  sale  yesterday  of  the  hull  and  appurte- 
nances of  French  wh.  bk.  Ocean.    Total  sales  $6,604.50;  com- 
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missions  $198.13.  Today  held  another  at  C.  Brewer  &  Co.'s; 
amount  of  sales  $6,331.60;  commissions  $158.29. 

14th. — Auction  sale  on  Reynolds'  wharf  of  schr.  Hope  and 
articles  saved  from  wreck  of  the  Holder  Borden ....  Survey  held 
by  O.  P.  Ricker  and  E,  Jones  upon  schr.  Bee  and  salt  provisions 
belcmging  to  the  estates  of  F.  &  G.  Wrote  the  governor  for 
permission  to  sell  same. 

30th. — Very  busy  the  past  two  weeks  with  auctions  and  ship 

business  so  that  I  have  neglected  my  journal Commenced 

moving  down  from  the  valley. . .  Wrote  per  Lafayette  to  E.  T.  Lor- 
ing  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  as  agents  for  J.  Dudoit,  French  consul, 
enclosing  his  bills  on  France  for  13,500  francs,  with  an  order 

for  goods  to  be  shipped  in  my  name The  U.  S.  ship  Warren, 

Capt.  Hull,  arrived  yesterday  from  Mazatlan,  bringing  dates 
to  July  15th.  The  news  are:  Great  excitement  upon  election 
of  next  President;  row  and  mob  among  the  Mormons,  Jos. 
Smith  shot;  many  vessels  on  their  way  to  the  islands. 

Nov,  9th. — Trial  of  Ricord's  claim  as  agent  for  the  estates 
of  F.  &  G.  for  the  premises  occupied  by  H.  Skinner  &  Co.  was 

concluded  at   i  o'clock;  verdict  for  the  defendant At  5:30 

p.  m.  sailed  for  Kauai  on  the  schr.  Victoria  in  company  with 
Dr.  Judd,  Secretary  of  State,  and  John  li,  member  of  the  Treas- 
ury Board.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Island  of  Kauai,  and 
is  also  the  first  time  I  have  been  off  of  Oahu  since  my  arrival 
from  the  States  in  February,  1840.  I  take  this  trip  at  the  invita- 
tion of  my  friend,  Dr.  Judd,  and  hope  that  it  wilt  benefit  my 
health Very  sea-sick. 

nth. — Yesterday  and  today  mostly  light  winds;  terribly  sea- 
sick. At  3:30  p.  m.  came  to  anchor  in  Hulaia,  glad  enough  to 
get  ashore ;  found  two  horses  ready  provided  for  us  and  at  5 
o'clock  Dr.  J.  and  myself  set  off  for  WaiUia,  distant  4  or  5  miles. 
Arrived  just  at  dark  at  the  house  of  Deborah,  formerly  queen 
of  the  island  but  now  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  com- 
mon natives.     Ate  a  few  splendid  oranges  and  retired  early. 

12th. — Got  up  early  and  breakfasted  at  daylight  from  the  re- 
mains of  our  own  stores  and  some  fine  fish  supplied  by  Deborah. 
A  little  after  7  o'clock  started  with  Dr.  J.,  John  li  and  a  guide, 
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for  Hanalei,  distant  about  35  miles.  The  ride  from  Wailua  to 
Hanalei  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one,  a  great  part  of  it  on 
high  table  land  bordering  the  sea-shore  and  for  many  miles 
you  pass  through  park-like  scenery  of  level  grass  land  dotted 
with  groups  of  trees.  We  passed  some  beautiful  vallies  among 
.which  I  particularly  noticed  that  of  Moloaa,  the  very  place  for 
one  who  might  wish  to  turn  hermit. 

The  first  appearance  of  Hanalei  valley  as  it  lays  before  the 
traveler  coming  from  Koloa  is  magnificent,  far  before  anything 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  You  ride  for  miles 
through  an  orchard  like  scenery  when  suddenly  you  find  your- 
self on  the  brink  of  a  high  and  almost  perpendicular  hill  forming 
one  side  of  the  valley.  At  your  feet  lays  for  miles  the  broad 
level  expanse  of  the  valley  with  its  beautiful  river  winding 
through  the  midst,  where  are  the  large  coffee  plantations  of  Mr. 
Bernard  and  Mr,  Titcomb,  containing  upwards  of  100,000  trees, 
all  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Was  most  kindly  received  by  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Titcomb,  at  whose  house  we  arrived  at  about  3  p.  m. 
He  soon  produced  us  an  excellent  dinner  and  as  regards  the  use 
we  made  of  it  I  need  only  say  that  since  our  last  dinner  we  had 
two  days  of  sea-sickness  and  one  of  hard  riding. 

13th,— Rode  up  the  valley  of  Hanalei  in  company  with  Dr. 
Judd,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Rowell,  Mr.  Titcomb  and  John  li ;  visited 
Mr.  Bernard's  plantations,  both  lower  and  upper,  Charlton's 
land,  etc.  Dined  at  Mr.  Johnson's  (Mission  school  teacher), 
strolled  through  the  village  and  took  tea  with  Mr,  Rowell,  mis- 
sionary. Made  enquiries  about  French's  affairs;  a  few  cattle 
and  one  horse  are  in  the  hands  of  the  governess. 

14th. — Started  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  and  rode  from  Hanalei  to 
Koloa,  a  distance  of  50  miles;  reached  here  just  at  sunset  pretty 
well  tired  out.  While  on  the  road  got  a  kick  from  a  led  horse, 
bruised  my  arm  severely  and  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life. 
Found  a  home  at  Mr.  Bumham's  where  we  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived. 

15th. — Rode  over  the  village  and  plantations  of  Koloa.  Sugar 
mill  is  a  good  substantial  piece  of  machinery;  buildings  gener- 
ally good.     About  500  acres  of  good  cane  standing. 
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i6th. — Rode  to  Waimea,  some  16  miles;  examined  with  Dr. 
Judd  the  fort  and  took  an  inventory  of  guns,  ammunition,  etc. 
Dined  with  Mr.  Whitney,  a  missionary,  who  has  resided  here 
upwards  of  20  years,  and  rode  back  to  Koloa  which  we  reached 
at  sunset ;  a  hard  day's  work. 

17th. — Sunday;  attended  church  at  Dr.  Smith's  house,  services 

by  Rev.  Mr.  Pogue Visited  Mr.  LJndsey  and  my  old  friend 

and  former  fellow  passenger,  Mr,  Tobey. 

2ist. — For  the  past  three  days  we  have  waited  very  impatient- 
ly for  the  vessel  which  was  ordered  here  to  carry  us  to  Hono- 
lulu. This  morning  early  heard  that  the  Hooikaika  is  at  Hulaia 
and  coming  directly  here.  Got  letters  from  Honolulu ;  lots  of 
news.  Julia  has  arrived  from  California  bringing  letters. 
Number  of  auctions,  one  of  cargo  of  Ontario,  sales  amount  to 
$14,000;  commissions  $424;  very  impatient  to  get  away.  Liver- 
pool &  Wilmington  Packet  wrecked  Nov.  15th. 

22nd. — At  ID  a.  m.  sailed  for  Honolulu  in  the  Hooikaika; 
passengers.  Dr.  Judd,  Dr.  Smith,  Messrs.  Burnham,  Titcomb, 
Ladd  and  li,  and  Miss  Whitney.  Light  breezes  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  W. 

23rd. — Took  a  fresh  S.  W.  breeze  after  midnight  which  bore 
us  rapidly  along  so  that  we  landed  at  Honolulu  after  a  short 
passage  of  23  hours,  right  glad  to  get  home  again. 

24th. — Saw  Mr.  Pelly  and  got  his  consent  to  act  as  receiver  ir. 
the  place  of  Mr.  Johnson,  resigned. 

[Various  entries  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  1845,  refer  prin- 
cipally to  receivership  matters  of  the  French  and  Greenway  es- 
Utes. — Ed.] 

Jan.  20th,  1845. — Meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Whaling  Com- 
pany at  the  French  consulate;  committee  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  ship,  etc. . .  .Meeting  of  the  receivers;  signed 
and  despatched  letters  to  Geo.  Bush,  and  agreements  with  Peck 
&  Co.  and  Rathburn.     Passed  several  bills  vs.  the  estate. 

26th. — U.  S.  ship  Brandyimne,  Comdr.  Parker,  arrived,  54 
days   from  China. 
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27th. — Today  at  noon,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Brown  and  some  others  of  his  clique,  the 
Brandywine  saluted  the  fort  with  21  guns. 

28th. — Called  on  Comdr.  Parker  and  officers  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jarves;  were  very  politely  received. 

Ahung,  the  Chinaman,  died. 

(Journal  ends.] 


NEW  SUGAR  MILL  AND  BOILING  HOUSE 

Of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Company,  Erected  at 

Puunene,  Maui — Hawaii's  Largest  and  Most 

Modem  Sugar  Factory. 

A  Valuable  Descriptive  Paper  by  J.   N.   S.   WlUlamB,  M.   I.   Mech.   B. 


fHE  rise  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1876,  when  a  rec- 
iprocity   treaty    between    the    Governments    of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii permitted  the  entrance  of  Hawaiian  raw  sugars  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty.     *     •     •     * 

The  sugar-houses  of  that  date  were  not  designed  to  secure 
a  maximum  return  of  finished  product  from  the  canes  ground, 
mainly  for  the  reasons  that  the  raw  material  was  cheap,  and 
price  of  sugar  was  high :  so  that  satisfactory  returns  on  in- 
vested capital  were  obtained  in  spite  of  manufacturing 
losses,  which  would  be  ruinous  at  the  present  day.  The 
expansion  of  the  industry  was  rapid,  but  in  later  years  the 
price  of  labor  increased,  making  the  cane  cost  more,  and  the 
price  of  sugar  declined,  reducing  the  margin  of  profit ;  this 
compelled  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
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at  the  same  time,  in  the  methods  of  cultivation,  as  can  be 
readily  seen  from  the  following  comparison: 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  yield  of  commercial  sugar 
was  about  9  lbs,  per  100  of  cane,  and  the  average  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  was  about  25  tons.  At  the  present  day  the  av- 
erage yield  of  commercial  sugar  is  about  12  lbs.  per  100  of 
cane,  and  the  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  is  about  40  tons. 
The  above  averages  are  taken  over  the  whole  group,  but 
there  are  individual  plantations  of  great  size,  where  the  av- 
erage yield  far  exceeds  the  above  figures, 

A  detailed  history  of  the  steps  in  improvement,  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  cane  and  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper,  which  describes  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  new  sugar  factory  of  the  Hawaiian  Commer- 
cial and  Sugar  Co..  incorporated  in  San  Francisco  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  This  company  acquired  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Government  an  immense  tract  of  land,  with  its  per- 
taining water-rights,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  and  erected  a 
sugar  factory,'  which  was  then  one  of  the  finest  in  operation, 
making  upwards  of  loo  tons  of  raw  sugar  daily. 

With  the  lapse  of  years  and  change  of  conditions,  it  became 
necessary  to  remodel  the  systems  of  work  to  meet  the  altered 
circumstances,  and  the  old  factory  being  no  longer  adapted  to 
handle  the  greatly  increased  crops,  the  task  of  designing  and 
constructing  the  new  sugar-house  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Co.  of  Honolulu,  an  old  established 
concern,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  previous  successes  in  the  construction  of 
modem  sugar  factories,  warranted  the  confidence  placed  in 
them  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial 
and  Sugar  Co.  The  factory  is  designed  to  grind  a  maximum 
of  3,600  tons  of  cane  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,^  which 

'At  Spr«kelsville. 

'Puunene  Mill  requires  the  harvesting  of  60  to  70  acres  of  cane  per 
day,  a  field  yield  of  so  to  60  tons  of  cane  per  acre;  there  was  a  crop 
acreage  of  9,000  to  12,000  acres,  and  a  total  acreage  under  cultivation  of 
from  jofioo  to  35,000  acres,  since  three  crops  are  in  hand  at  once. 
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■quantity  of  cane,  when  at  its  best,  will  yield  about  550  tons 
•of  commercial  sugar  of  about  96  per  cent,  pure  sugar.  The 
amount  of  cold  water  required  for  the  condensers  of  the  vacu- 
um, evaporating  and  graining  apparatus  in  the  plant  will 
reach  9  million  gallons  per  day ;  as  this  amount  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  irrigate  some  800  acres  of  cane,  It  became  nec- 
essary to  so  situate  the  buildings  that  this  water,  after  having 
been  used  in  the  factory,  could  be  turned  into  the  irrigating 
ditches  below  the  mill  site. 

The  handling  of  3,600  tons  of  cane  during  daylight  neces- 
sitated special  arrangements  of  railroad  tracks  for  storage 
of  cane  for  night  service,  and  so  placed  that  the  full  cars 
would  descend  towards  the  scale  houses,  thus  requiring  the 
minimum  of  effort  to  move  them.  The  immense  quantity  of 
cane  to  be  handled  required  that  the  storage  yard  be  ap- 
proached from  all  sides;  and  the  great  area  of  cane  lands  in- 
_4ieated  a  central  position  so  as  to  reduce  the  average  length 
of  haul  of  cane.  Since  the  finished  product  amounts  to  only 
one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  raw  material,  the  question  of 
shipment  of  sugar  was  a  secondary  one,  and  the  other  condi- 
tions being  satisfactorily  met,  the  sugar  shipments  were 
found  to  have  been  well  provided  for. 

Having  the  foregoing  considerations  in  mind,  the  new 
works  were  laid  out  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  near  the  centre 
of  the  plantation  at  an  elevation  of  73  feet  above  the  sea, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  port  and  15  feet  below 
one  of  the  principal  irrigating  canals,  whence  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  condensers  is  drawn.  The  plot  has  a  i  per  cent, 
gradient  to  and  from  the  buildings,  the  surface  soil  being  vol- 
canic, mixed  with  huge  boulders;  the  underlying  stratum  is 
an  old  lava  flow  of  considerable  depth,  thus  furnishing  a  site 
which  not  only  met  all  the  surface  conditions,  but  gave  a 
foundation  for  the  buildings  and  machinery  that  could  not 
"be  surpassed.     ^This  location  is  known  as  Puunene.    Ed.] 


The  buildings  are  of  steel  construction,  covered  with  cor- 
ugatcd  iron,  and  occupy  a  space  approximately  300  feet  by  400 
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feet  square ;  the  grinding  mills  have  each  their  own  house,  the 
houses  extending  over  the  boiler  plant ;  the  clarification,  fil- 
tration, concentration  and  graining  apparatus  are  contained 
in  two  buildings  side  by  side,  each  having  the  requisite  floors 
and  supporting  columns  for  the  machinery  designed  and  built 
in  with  the  main  structure.  The  columns  are  all  carried  upon 
concrete  foundations  built  upon  bed  rock,  none  of  these  foun- 
dations being  loaded  to  more  than  3  tons  per  square  foot  at 
the  base,  the  outer  columns  of  buildiiig  being  carried  upon 
a  continuous  wall  of  concrete,  on  the  outer  side  of  which,  gut- 
ters 3  feet  wide  and  i  foot  deep  are  fixed  to  carry  off  the  rain- 
fall on  the  roofs.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  of  con- 
crete, 6  inches  thick,  in  which  are  situated  all  the  necessary 
drains  and  gutters  for  washing  down  the  various  apparatus. 
The  buildings  are  lighted  by  glazed  sashes  on  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  fixed  skylights  in  the  roof,  some  30  per  cent,  of  roof 
surface  being  skylight,  and  some  25  per  cent,  of  vertical  sur- 
face being  glazed ;  the  sashes  do  not  slide,  but  open  by  swing- 
ing on  trunnions,  a  form  of  construction  that  should  not  be 
used  where  severe  rain-storms  accompanied  by  high  winds 
occur,  as  the  sashes  cannot  be  kept  water-tight.  The  build- 
ings are  painted  with  a  neutral  tint  graphite  paint  inside  and 
outside,  while  the  exterior  surface  of  the  roof  is  nainted  with 
a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  red  lead  put  on  boiling  hot. 

MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  machinery  and  apparatus,  complete,  consists  of: 

3  sets  of  crushing  mills,  each  of  capacity  to  grind  1,200 
tons  of  cane  per  twenty-four  hours. 

20  boilers  with  individual  furnaces  and  fuel  feeders. 

Clarification  plant.     Filtration  plant. 

2  quadruple  eflfect  evaporators  of  the  Lillie  system. 

6  vacuum  pans,  each  capable  of  making  100  tons  of  dry 
sugar  per  day. 

30  crystallizing  tanks,  of  the  Bock  system. 

20  centrifugal  machines  for  drying  grained  sugars. 
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Elevators,  conveyors  and  bagging  apparatus  for  handling 
the  finished  product 

The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  machinery  and 
apparatus,  talcing  the  course  of  the  cane  as  it  leaves  the  grid- 
iron of  storage  tracks,  and  the  juice  as  it  leaves  the  crushers. 

"""he  cane  as  it  is  cut  in  the  field  Is  loaded  upon  cars,  7  feet 
wide  by  12  feet  long,  each  having  four  wheels  and  running 
upon  tracks  of  3  feet  gauge ;  the  end  of  the  cars  are  boarded 
up.  and  each  side  is  formed  of  3  removable  stakes  set  in  sock- 
els  so  designed  that  the  stakes  are  readily  cast  loose. 

After  passing  the  scale  house,  where  each  car-load  of  cane 
in  weighed,  the  cars  are  brought  up  to  the  .-ane  carrier,  one 
on  each  side;  the  inward  stakes  are  removed  and  the  cane 
discharged  by  the  automatic  cane  unloader,  which  consists 
of  a  triangular  framed  structure  carrying  four  moving  endless 
chains  with  fingers,  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  allow  a 
car-load  of  cane  to  pass  under,  and  then  lowered  until  the 
fingers  or  rakes  on  the  chains  reach  the  cane  and  pull  it  off  the 
cars  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  needed.  There  are  two  of 
these  cane  unloaders,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cane  carrier, 
and  the  combined  action  of  the  two  is  sufficient  to  unload 
the  cane  as  fast  as  the  crushing  apparatus  can  receive  it. 
After  the  cars  are  emptied  they  are  run  forward  to  a  turn- 
table, making  room  for  the  full  cars  behind  them,  and  are 
then  directed  to  the  empty  car  tracks;  the  stakes  are  replaced, 
and  the  cars  weighed  for  the  tare  and  then  run  forward  to 
the  tracks  for  making  up  the  trains  of  empty  cars. 


The  cane  being  discharged  on  the  carrier  is  conveyed  for- 
ward and  upward  until  it  reaches  the  preliminarv  crusher, 
which  consists  of  two  rollers,  26  inches  diameter  by  72  inches 
long,  set  vertically  one  above  the  other.  These  rollers  arc 
of  solid  cast  steel  and  have  zigzag  grooves  about  2  inches 
deep  and  6  inches  pitch,  running  lengthwise  of  the  rollers; 
these  grooves  of  teeth  mesh  into  each  other,  draw  in  the 
cane,  partially  crushing  it,  and  partially  cutting  it  up  into 
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about  6-inch  lengths;  after  passing  the  crusher,  the  mass  then 
slides  down  an  iron  apron  into  the  jaws  of  the  first  three- 
roller  mill,  where  it  is  crushed  under  a  pressure  on  the  top 
roller  of  230  tons  applied  by  hydraulic  rams  acting  on  the 
brasses  of  the  top  roller.  After  passing  this  mill,  the  crushed 
cane  is  sprayed  with  hot  water,  and  carried  by  an  endless 
apron  conveyor,  made  of  steel  slats  on  chain  belting,  to  the 
jaws  of  the  second  mill,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  first  bnt 
operating  under  a  pressure  of  320  tons  on  thi  top  rolltr. 
The  crushed  cane,  on  being  discharged  from  the  second  mill, 
is  again  sprayed  with  hot  water,  and  by  a  travelling  apron, 
a  duplicate  of  that  between  the  first  and  second  mills,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  jaws  of  the  third  mill,  which  is  the  same  size  of 
the  first  two,  and  operated  under  400  tons  on  the  top  roller; 
here  the  cane  gets  its  final  crushing,  discharging  the  bagasse 
in  the  condition  of  fine  shreds  containing  from  44  to  48  per 
cent  of  moisture  and  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  origin- 
ally in  the  cane. 

The  crushing-mills  consist  of  cast-iron  rollers,  34  inches 
diameter  by  78  inches  long,  keyed  to  hammered  iron  shafts, 
18  inches  diameter  in  the  roller,  and  having  journals  15J  inches 
diameter  by  20  inches  long;  the  rollers  are  carried  in  heavy 
cast-iron  housings,  fitted  with  suitable  bronze  bearings ;  the 
returner  bar  is  a  very  strong  cast-iron  beam,  pivoted  on 
trvnnions  it  the  bottom  of  the  housings,  and  drawn  up 
against  the  front  roller  by  two  large  bolts  which  extend  out- 
side the  housings,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible.  Since  this 
returner  bar  or  knife  is  what  passes  the  crhshed  cane  from 
the  front  roller  to  the  back  roller  under  the  top  roller,  it  is 
subjected  to  very  heavy  strains,  and  requires  careful  adjust- 
ment to  avoid  setting  up  undue  friction. 

The  mills  and  crusher  are  operated  by  one  Corliss  engine, 
cylinder  of  30  inches  diameter  by  60  inches  stroke,  running 
at  44  to  54  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  of  the  engine 
is  reduced  through  a  train  of  compound  gearing  very  strong- 
ly constructed,  the  pinions  of  which  are  of  cast  steel,  and 
the  wheels,  having  cast-steel  solid  rims  bolted  to  cast-iron 
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Spiders,  the  pitiions  being  shrouded  to  the  tops  of  the  teeth, 
while  the  wheel  teeth  are  bare.  The  first  motion  pinions  and 
spur  wheels  have  teeth  4^  inches  pitch  by  14  inches  face,  the 
second  motion  pinions  and  spur  wheels  have  teeth  4J  inches 
pitch  by  18  inches  face,  all  mounted  on  hammered  iron  shafts, 
carried  in  cast-iron  pillow-blocks  which  are  lined  with  Babbit 
metal.  The  proportion  of  the  gearing  is  such  that,  when  the 
engine  is  running  at  45  revolutions  per  minute,  the  peripheral 
speed  of  the  crusher  roller  is  28  feet  per  minute,  that  of  the 
first  mill  is  20  feet,  the  second  mill  23  feet,  and  the  third  mill 
26  feet  per  minute.  The  object  in  thus  giving  increased  peri- 
pheral speed  to  each  mill  in  the  train  is  to  reduce  the  thick- 
ness of  the  blanket  of  crushed  cane  going  through  each  mill 
in  the  series,  so  that  the  increased  pressure  upon  the  top 
roll  in  each  mill  acts  upon  a  thinner  blanket  and  thus  pro- 
duces a  better  extraction  with  a  given  pressure, 

BAGASSE  CONVEYOflS. 

The  refuse  of  the  cane,  or  bagasse,  after  leaving  the  last 
mill,  is  received  on  an  elevator,  consisting  of  link  belt  chains 
connected  by  wooden  slats  or  scrapers,  which  catch  the  bag- 
asse as  it  leaves  the  mill  and  elevates  it  up  to  a  horizontal 
conveyor  at  a  height  of  about  25  feet  above  the  floor  and 
inside  the  boiler-room.  This  horizontal  conveyor  runs  across 
the  building,  and  is  designed  to  serve  the  two  longitudinal 
s  which  distribute  the  bagasse  to  the  furnace  feeders. 


For  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  sugar-house  there  will  be 
required  20  boilers,  of  which  14  have  been  placed.  These  boil- 
ers are  7  feet  diameter  by  20  feet  long,  furnished  with  T18 
tubes,  4  inches  outside  diameter :  heads  are  |-inch  thick,  shells 
9/16-inch  thick  with  t reble- riveted '  butt  joints,  designed  to 
carry  125  lbs.  pressure  of  steam.  They  are  arranged  in  two 
lines — ten  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other;  the  boilers  are 
set  in  brick,  with  a  special  furnace  in  front  of  each  one,  de- 
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signed  for  burning  the  low-grade  fuel  furnished  by  the  cane. 
The  grate  surface  as  originally  designed,  was  49  square  feet 
for  each  boiler,  but  it  has  been  reduced  to  36  square  feet  with 
very  beneficial  results.  The  heating  surface  of  the  boilers  is 
2,600  square  feet  for  each,  and  ratio  of  grate  surface  was  i  to 
53,  but  is  now  I  to  72.  Each  battery  of  boilers  is  served  by 
a  steel  chimney  lined  with  brick;  height  of  chimney  above 
lower  grade  bars  is  180  feet,  diameter  of  chimney  inside  lining 
is  II  feet  10  inches,  the  connection  from  boilers  to  chimney 
bjing  made  by  a  sheet-iron  flume  ilned  with  brick.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  waste  gases  leaving  the  boilers  was  expected  to 
be  approximately  450°  F.,  but  in  practice  exceeded  this  limit. 


These  furnaces  are  of  the  Dutch  oven  type,  fitted  with  a 
combination  of  grate  bars  set  above  one  another  in  a  series  of 
steps  across  the  furnace,  the  angle  of  incline  being  47°  with 
the  horizontal,  and  ordinary  grate  bars  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  incline  running  lengthwise  of  the  furnace.  The  fur- 
nace as  originally  made  is  5  feet  9  inches  wide,  having  23 
step-ladder  bars,  supported  at  foot  by  a  heavy  transverse 
bearer,  which  also  supports  the  flat  ordinary  bars  of  2  feet  2 
inches  length.  The  reducing  of  the  grate  surface  was  accom- 
plished by  building  up  the  ash-pit  on  each  side  underneath 
the  step-ladder  bars  to  a  width  of  4  feet.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  is  not  a  reduction  of  great  surface,  since  the  surface 
for  the  reception  of  the  fuel  remains  as  originally  designed, 
the  actual  reduction  taking  place  in  the  air-passages  through 
the  bars;  it  is,  however,  at  this  stage  more  convenient  to  refer 
to  the  matter  as  a  reduction  in  the  grate  surface. 

On  the  top  of  the  furnaces  are  situated  the  bagasse  feeders, 
-which  are  iron  boxes  connected  to  the  shoots  coming  from 
the  overhead  carrier,  and  in  which  are  placed  iron  flap-doors, 
so  arranged  that  the  opening  to  the  furnaces  for  the  delivery 
of  bagasse  can  be  adjusted  at  will.  The  bagasse  being  de- 
livered from  the  inclined  elevator  from  the  mills,  to  the  hor- 
izontal cross  conveyor  in  boiler  house,  is  then  conveyed  and 
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delivered  into  the  longitudinal  distributing  conveyors  over  the 
furnaces.  These  conveyors  have  in  the  floor  of  the  trough 
an  arrangement  of  doors  sliding  across  the  trough,  closing 
in  the  middle  and  opening  both  ways  from  the  centre  over 
each  furnace,  and  operated  from  the  firing  floor;  and  by 
manipulating  the  opening  of  these  doors  the  supply  of  bagasse 
to  each  furnace  is  regulated.  Under  each  of  these  doors  is  a 
two-legged  shoot,  one  leg  delivering  to  the  furnace  feeder, 
and  the  other  to  the  floor  for  surplus  bagasse ;  a  flap  in  the 
shoot,  operated  by  a  lever  and  chain,  throws  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  bagasse  either  to  the  furnace  or  the  floor.  The 
bagasse  falls  in  a  steady  stream  on  the  sloping  grate  surface 
beneath  the  outlet  from  the  feeder,  and  rolls  down  the  in- 
cline, burning  as  it  falls,  resting  finally  on  the  foot  grates, 
where  the  most  intense  heat  is  generated,  and  where  the  ash 
and  slag  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  bagasse  remain 
until  removal.  The  ashes  and  slag  are  removed  from  below 
the  grate  bars,  and  taken  out  through  the  air-passage  to  the 
furnaces  underneath  the  firing  floor. 

The  ranges  of  boilers  are  served  by  direct-acting  plunger 
feeding  pumps  of  ample  capacity;  there  are  two  feed-pumps, 
to  provide  against  accidents.  These  feed-pumps  draw  from  a 
hot-well  into  which  all  the  condensation  throughout  the  house 
is  returned;  thus  the  feed  water  is  distilled,  and  at  a  temper- 
ature of  not  less  than  i8o°  F.  The  feed  make-up  is  taken  from 
the  condensation  in  the  evaporator. 

JUICE. 

The  juice  expressed  from  the  cane  by  the  action  of  the 
crusher  and  mills  falls  into  the  receiving  pan  underneath  the 
mill  housings,  and  runs  thence  to  an  automatic  screening  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  a  chain  elevator  having  slats  which 
drag  across  a  brass  screen  14  inches  wide  and  10  feet  long, 
pierced  with  144  holes  per  square  inch,  holes  about  1/25  inch 
diameter;  the  screened  juice  falls  through  the  screen  into  a 
receiving  tank  capable  of  holding  1,000  gallons,  and  is  pumped 
from  thence  up  to  the  juice  weighing  machine,  which  is  situ- 
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ated  over  the  liming  tanks,  on  the  same  level  as  the  vacuum 
pans,  while  the  screenings  are  taken  up  by  the  slats  and 
delivered  back  to  the  mill  for  recrushing.  This  apparatus  is 
driven  from  one  of  the  second  motion  shafts  in  the  gearing  of 
the  mill.  The  juice  then  passes  over  the  vsreighing  macliiiie, 
is  weighed  in  parcels  of  about  400  lbs.,  sampled,  and  then 
dropped  into  the  liming  tanks,  where  it  is  treated  with  lime 
and  other  re-agents,  and  then  pumped  through  a  high-pres- 
sure heater,  where  it  is  brought  up  to  about  230°  F.  under 
the  corresponding  pressure,  cooled  down  to  205°  F.  in  a  tubu- 
lar cooler,  which  admits  of  cold  juice  being  pumped  through 
in  one  direction  while  the  hot  juice  is  being  pumped  through 
in  the  opposite,  the  cold  juice  taking  up  the  surplus  heat  in  the 
hot  juice,  thus  effecting  an  economy  of  heat. 

After  passing  the  heater,  the  juice  is  discharged  into  a  series 
of  settling  tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  im- 
purities settle  out,  when  the  clear  juice  is  drawn  off  into  a 
receiving  tank  for  juice  filters,  and  the  settlings,  after  being 
diluted  with  water  and  further  treated  with  lime  and  re-agents, 
are  drawn  off  into  a  receiving  tank  for  the  filter  presses,  when 
the  solids  are  finally  separated  from  the  clear  juice  they  held 
back ;  the  solids  are  discharged  into  the  sewer  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  irrigating  water  and  used  as  fertilizer  for  the 
cane  fields,  while  the  clear  juice  is  discharged  into  a  receiving 
tank  for  the  evaporator.  The  clear  juice  from  the  settling 
tank  is  passed  through  sand  filters,  which  consist  of  cylindri- 
cal tanks,  set  on  end,  with  an  internal  tube  covered  with  fine 
wire  gauze,  and  the  remainder  filled  with  ordinary  sand,  the 
juices  percolating  through  the  sand  into  the  internal  tube  and 
thence  to  the  receiving  tank  for  evaporation. 

EVAPORATING  APPARATUS. 

This  is  quadruple  in  effect,  the  first  body  which  receives 
the  thin  juice  being  supplied  with  exhaust  steam  from  the 
various  engines  in  the  sugar-house,  under  about  5  lbs.  pres- 
sure. The  steam  given  off  from  the  thin  juice  in  the  first 
body  is  used  in  the  second  body     to     evaporate  further  the 
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slightly  thickened  juice  coming  over  from  the  first  body,  and 
so  on  to  the  fourth  body,  which  works  under  27  inches  of  vac- 
uum; this  vacuum  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the 
vapors  given  off  from  the  syrup  in  the  last  body,  a  powerful 
vacuum  pump  being  connected  to  the  condenser  to  draw  off 
air  and  uncondensable  gases,  which  come  over  with  the 
vapors  from  the  juice,  or.  as  it  is  now  called,  syrup.  The 
juice,  containing  some  16  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  in  solu- 
tion, enters  the  apparatus,  and  is  discharged  containing  some 
60  per  cent,  of  solid  matter;. this  syrup  is  pumped  up  to  the 
receiving  tanks  for  the  vacuum  pans,  having  lost  in  the  oper- 
ation about  75  per  cenL  of  the  water  originally  contained 
in  the  juice.  The  greater  portion  of  this  water,  which  is 
delivered  by  the  evaporating  apparatus  in  a  pure  state,  is 
used  for  feed  make-up  for  the  boilers,  for  washing  down 
tanks,  filters,  etc.,  and  for  diluting  the  settlings  from  settling 
tanks  and  molasses  when  being  treated  for  reboiling,  the 
surplus  going  into  the  sewer,  and  out  on  the  fields  for  ir- 
rigation. The  evaporator  in  use  has  a  forced  circulation  for 
the  juices  and  syrups  between  the  various  bodies,  and  is 
furnished  with  538  copper  tubes,  3  inches  diameter  by  7  feet 
4  inches  long,  corresponding  to  3,050  square  feet  heating  sur- 
face in  each  body,  or  a  total  heating  surface  of  12,200  square 
feet,  evaporating  for  every  pound  of  steam  taken  into  the 
first  body  approximately  3.75  lbs.  of  water  out  of  the  juice, 
and  approximately  5  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  in  the  four  bodies. 

The  evaporating  apparatus  is  of  the  type  known  as  film 
evaporators,  since  the  juice  under  operation  showers  down 
over  the  heating  surface  in  a  spray,  the  steam  being  inside  the 
tubes.  The  circulation  of  the  juice  over  the  heating  surface, 
and  from  body  to  body,  is  maintained  by  a  series  of  centrif- 
ugal pumps,  one  for  each  body,  all  driven  by  a  high-speed 
engine,  directly  connected  to  the  shaft  upon  which  the  cen- 
trifugal pumps  are  mounted.  The  syrup  is  drawn  oH  from 
the  evaporator,  and  delivered  into  a  receiving  tank  by  the 
action  of  the  circulating  pump  connected  with  the  last  body 
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of  the  apparatus ;  from  the  receiving  tank  an  independent 
steam  pump  draws  the  thick  syrup  and  forces  it  up  to  stor- 
age tanks  of  about  25,000  gallons  capacity,  situated  on  the 
vacuum-pan  floor,  and  at  such  a  height  that  they  drain  to  the 
pans.  These  tanks  serve  a  main-supply  pipe  to  which  each 
vacuum  pan  is  connected. 

VACUUM    PANS. 

These  pans  are  each  10  feet  6  inches  diameter,  with  a  con- 
ical bottom,  straight  belt  15  feet  high  and  dome-shaped  cover, 
connected  to  the  condensers  by  48-inch  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
are  fitted  with  1,000  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each,  di- 
vided over  sixteen  2-inch  copper  coils,  set  6  inches  apart 
from  coil  to  coil,  and  properly  supported  on  iron  beams,  being 
held  thereto  by  brass  clamps ;  these  admit  of  a  certain  amount 
of  movement  in  all  directions  to  accommodate  the  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  coils.  The  coils  are  served  by 
both  live  and  exhaust  steam,  and  drain  into  manifold  pipes, 
whence  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  steam  used  in 
the  coils  is  drawn  by  pumps  and  delivered  to  the  hot-well  to 
be  returned  to  the  boilers.  The  delivery  gate  at  bottom  of 
pan  is  30  inches  diameter  and  is  of  the  mushroom-head  type, 
being  operated  by  a  worm  and  wheel  from  the  upper  plat- 
form, the  final  tightening  being  effected  by  a  toggle  operated 
by  the  same  worm  and  wheel.  The  joint  is  made  by  a  ring  of 
hard  rubber  on  the  gate,  which  seats  against  a  turned  rim  on 
the  pan  bottom :  the  ring  is  easily  removed  and  replaced 
when  worn,  spare  rings  being  carried  in  stock  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  pans  are  operated  under  27  inches  of  vacuum, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  vapors  being  condensed  in  a 
suitable  jet  condenser,  to  which  is  attached  a  powerful  vac- 
uum pump,  the  water  used,  together  with  the  condensation  of 
the  vapors,  escaping  through  a  tail  pipe  out  into  the  main 
sewer. 

The  cooked  sugar,  or  massecuite,  after  being  boiled  and 
grained,  is  dropped  into  a  receiving  tank  or  mixei,  to  which 
are   attached   the   centrifugal   drying    machines    of  the   sus- 
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pended  type,  having  baskets  40  inches  diameter  lined  with 
fine  brass  screens,  and  revolving^  at  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  Each  machine  is  charged  by  opening  a  gate  in  the 
boltom  of  the  mixer,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  the  masse- 
ci'ite  to  run  into  the  baskets  of  the  centrifugal  machines, 
which  are  kept  at  slow  motion  until  sufficient  material  has 
been  received.  They  are  then  brought  up  to  speed  in  about 
a  minute,  the  centrifugal  force  generated  in  the  molasses  driv- 
ing it  out  through  the  screen,  leaving  the  grained  and  dry 
sugar  in  the  machine,  which  is  then  discharged  through  the 
bottom  by  raising  a  valve ;  the  whole  operation  occupies  about 
eight  minutes,  and  the  dry  sugar  recovered  per  charge  is 
400  lbs,,  so  that  each  machine  dries  3,000  lbs.  of  sugar  per 
hour. 

These  machines  are  driven  by  Pelton  water-wheels,  23 
inches  in  diameter,  mounted  on  the  spindle  just  below  the 
point  of  suspension,  and  are  served  by  two  nozzles  deliver- 
ing water  under  180  lbs.  pressure,  one  nozzle  being  to  keep 
the  machine  at  speed  when  attained,  and  the  two  nozzles  to 
furnish  sufficient  pressure  water  to  bring  the  loaded  machine 
up  to  its  maximum  speed  of  1.000  revolutions  per  minute  in 
the  space  of  about  one  minute.  To  effect  economy  of  pres- 
sure water,  after  the  maximum  speed  has  been  reached,  one 
nozzle  is  shut  off.  The  pressure  water  is  furnished  by  one 
large  direct-acting  pump,  delivering  1,000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  into  an  air  chamber  60  feet  high.  It  is  found 
that  the  centrifugal  machines  require  water  under  the  stead- 
iest possible  pressure  to  get  the  best  results;  the  air-cham- 
ber is  accordingly  charged  with  compressed  air  at  60  lbs. 
pressure  before  the  water-pump  is  started.  This  gives  a  very 
long  air-cushion  in  the  head  of  the  stand-pipe  under  180  lbs. 
pressure,  which  corrects  the  irregularities  due  to  slight  va- 
riations in  the  speed  of  the  supply  pump,  and  gives  time  for 
the  pump  regulator  to  act  in  slowing  down  or  speeding  up 
to  accommodate  the  machine  service. 

After  the  sugar  has  been  discharged  from  the  centrifugal 
machines,  it  falls  into  a  screw  conveyor  serving  the  battery  of 
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machines,  and  is  conveyed  to  an  elevator  which  carries  the 
sugar  up  above  a  large  bin,  holding  about  loo  tons  of  sugar; 
the  warm  sugar  falls  on  the  vanes  of  a  rapidly  revolving  fan, 
which  scatters  the  sugar  all  over  the  bin,  breaking  up  the 
lumps,  separating  the  grains  of  sugar  one  from  the  other 
and  cooling  it;  the  object  of  this  is  to  improve  its  keeping 
qualities  on  the  voyage  from  Hawaii  to  San  Francisco  or 
New  York,  it  having  been  found  that  sugars  bagged  warm 
are  more  liable  to  deterioration  on  a  long  voyage  than  those 
treated  as  above.  From  the  bin,  which  has  an  inclined  bot- 
tom, the  sugar  is  drawn  off  through  spouts,  then  it  is  bagged, 
weighed,  and  stored  for  shipment.  An  economy  in  labor 
is  also  effected,  as  by  the  use  of  the  bin  one  man  bags  and 
weighs  so  tons  of  sugar  in  ten  hours,  whereas  when  the  sugar 
has  to  be  shovelled  into  bags  from  the  floor  it  requires  three 
men  to  do  the  same  work. 

The  above  sugars,  being  made  directly  from  the  syrup, 
are  known  as  No.  i  sugars,  and  the  molasses  given  off  in 
the  drying  process  is  No.  i  molasses,  which,  on  leaving  the 
centrifugal  machines,  is  caught  in  a  tank,  where  it  is  diluted 
with  water  to  melt  out  any  small  grain  that  may  have  es- 
caped through  the  screens,  brought  up  to  boiling  point  and 
pumped  up  to  storage  tanks  on  the  vacuum  pan  floor ;  these 
tanks  have  a  capacity  of  about  18,000  gallons,  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  vacuum  pans  in  the  same  way  as  the  syrup 
tanks.  This  molasses  is  boiled  in  a  vacuum  pan  to  grain, 
and  if  it  should  be  too  poor  in  sugar,  a  little  syrup  is  taken 
in  with  it  to  start  a  grain,  and  this  grained  molasses  is  then 
discharged  into  a  simitar  tank  or  mixer  to  that  used  for  No. 
I  sugar,  and  dried  in  centrifugal  machines  of  the  same  kind 
and  size  as  those  used  for  No.  i  sugar,  but  the  resulting  dried 
sugars  are  of  a  smaller  grain  and  poorer  quality,  and  cannot 
be  operated  upon  in  the  same  way  as  No.  i  sugars,  and  are 
therefore  discharged  on  the  floor,  bagged,  and  weighed 
direct. 

This  sugar  is  known  as  No,  2,  and  rarely  exceeds  in  quan- 
tity 25  per  cent,  of  the  No.   i   sugars.     The  molasses  from 
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this  sugar  is  known  as  No.  2  and  is  treated  in  tanks  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  No,  i  molasses,  being  pumped  up  to 
storage  tanks  of  12,000  gallons  capacity,  and  when  sufficient 
has  been  accumulated,  a  boiling  is  made  in  one  of  the  vacuum 
pans.  This  molasses  is,  however,  very  poor  in  sugar  and  re- 
quires special  treatment  to  obtain  the  crystals,  failing  which 
it  cannot  be  marketed ;  it  is  boiled  to  a  density  of  from  83  to 
88  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  depending  greatly  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  solids  in  solution,  and  is  then  discharged  from  the 
pan  to  a  crystallizer,  which  is  a  tank  9  feet  in  diameter  by  20 
feet  long,  fitted  with  an  internal  shaft  and  stirrers.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  crystals  of  sugar  are  formed  in  a  poor 
molasses,  if  they  can  be  kept  moving  about  in  the  solution, 
they  take  up  more,  pure  sugar  therefrom  than  if  they  remain 
stationary.  Consequently  after  the  charge  of  molasses  is  in 
the  crystallizer,  the  grain,  which  forms  as  the  charge  cools 
down,  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  stirrers,  which 
revolve  very  slowly;  after  having  been  in  process  for  a  period 
varying  from  eight  to  sixteen  days,  all  possible  sugar  has  been 
taken  up — a  point  which  is  determined  by  drawing  off  sam- 
ples of  the  contents  of  the  crystallizer  from  time  to  time  and 
analyzing. 

The  crystallizing  tanks  are  situated  above  the  mixer  and 
centrifugals  and  below  the  vacuum  pans,  so  that  a  boiling 
of  molasses  descends  by  gravity  to  the  crystallizer,  and  thence 
by  gravity  to  the  mixer. 

This  massecuite  is  dried  in  the  same  way  and  by  similar 
machines  to  the  other  grades  of  massecuite,  but  the  result- 
ing sugar  which  is  of  too  tow  a  grade  to  ship,  is  drawn  into 
the  vacuum  pan  while  boiling  No.  i  sugar  and  is  thus  con- 
verted into  No.  I  sugar,  TTiis  is  done  by  putting  the  low 
goods  dry  into  a  conical-bottomed  tank  connected  with  the 
vacuum  pan  by  a  short  pipe  and  gate;  by  opening  the  gate, 
when  the  vacuum  is  on  the  pan,  the  dry  sugar  is  drawn  in  and 
immediately  mixes  with  the  grain  already  in  the  pan.  Care 
is  taken  that  the  grain  in  the  pan  shall  be  no  larger  than 
the  grain  to  be  drawn  in,  so  as  to  avoid  irregularities  which 
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would  tend  to  affect  the  market  value  of  the  produce.  The 
molasses  given  off  from  the  low  goods  from  the  crystallizer 
is  carefully  analyzed,  and  if  so  poor  in  sug'ar  that  it  will  not 
reboil,  it  is  discharged  over  a  weighing  machine,  and  is  either 
burned  in  the  furnaces  with  the  bagasse,  fed  to  stock  with 
their  green  food,  or  mixed  with  irrigating  water  and  run  on 
the  land  as  a  fertilizer;  if  of  a  good  enough  quality,  it  is 
mixed  with  No.  2  molasses  and  treated  with  it.  Molasses  has 
a  definite  calorific  value,  and  careful  observations  have  made 
it  equal  to  bagasse  as  fuel.  Three  tons  of  bagasse,  contain- 
ing 45  per  cent,  moisture,  are  considered  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  equal  to  one  ton  of  ordinary  Australian  coal,  con- 
sequently one  ton  of  molasses  properly  burned  is  equivalent 
to  one-third  ton  of  ordinary  coal.  The  burning  of  the  waste 
molasses  is  accomplished  in  this  factory  by  feeding  it  in  thin 
streams  on  the  bagasse  as  it  is  ejected  from  the  last  mill;  the 
bagasse  soaks  up  the  molasses  in  a  very  finely  divided  form, 
and  it  burns  readily  and  produces  a  very  hot  fire  in  the  fur- 
naces already  described.  The  amount  of  molasses  burned 
varies  from  60  to  200  gallons  per  hour,  depending  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  waste  molasses  comes  forward. 

When  the  molasses  is  used  for  fertilizing  purposes  it  must 
be  dissolved  in  about  fifty  times  its  volume  of  water,  other- 
wise it  may  destroy  the  plant ;  it  is  not  considered  a  very 
safe  proceeding,  but  applied  with  care  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  molasses  as  a  fertilizer  oncertain  lands. 

The  finished  product  is  divided  into  two  grades,  A  and  B. 

Grade  A  includes  all  No.  i  sugar,  and  is  high-class  raw 
sugar,  having  a  hard,  clearly  defined  crystal,  and  of  a  purity 
of  from  97  to  98.5  per  cent.  This  sugar  does  not  deteriorate 
in  transit  to  market,  if  care  in  manufacture  has  been  taken; 
as  a  rule  ic  will  dry  out  somewhat,  losing  slightly  in  weight, 
but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  rise  in  purity  which  is  usu- 
ally in  the  proportion  of  the  drying  out. 

Grade  B  includes  all  low-class  sugars,  whether  made  from 
syrups  or  molasses ;  the  crystal  is  soft,  is  not  clearly  defined, 
and  the  purity  ranges  from  93  to  96  per  cent.;  this  sugar  will 
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lose  in  weight  and  polarization  in  transit  owing  to  the  tend- 
ency to  sweat  and  ferment,  due  to  the  poor  grade  of  material 
from  which  it  is  made. 

The  sugars  are  put  up  in  i25-lb,  bags  and  are  loaded  at  the 
sugar -room  on  flat  cars,  200  bags  to  the  car,  for  transit  to  the 
port,  where  they  are  loaded  on  scows  from  whch  they  are 
shipped. 

WATER  SLPPLY. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  water  on  this  plantation  is 
valuable  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  in  the  design  of  this 
sugar  factory  care  was  taken  to  economize  in  this  direction 
in  every  way  possible.  The  level  of  water  in  the  irrigating 
canal  is  15  feet  higher  than  the  ground  floor  of  the  sugar- 
house;  and  as  unnecessary  pumping  is  undesirable,  the  con- 
densers are  all  furnished  with  barometric  columns  or  water 
legs,  40  feet  long,  so  that  the  injection  water  drains  away 
by  gravity  from  the  condensers,  leaving  for  the  air-pumps 
the  work  of  drawing  off  the  air  and  uncondensable  gases 
given  off  from  the  syrups  under  operation.  The  water  is 
brought  down  from  the  factory  in  a  wrought  iron  pipe,  40 
inches  diameter,  2,000  feet  long;  at  the  buildings,  this  pipe  is 
brought  up  out  of  the  ground  and  carried  through  the  build- 
ing at  12  feet  above  floor  level;  a  receiving  cistern  in  the 
floor  of  the  house,  15  feet  deep  and  12  feet  diameter,  was  con- 
structed, and  a  24-inch  sewer  pipe  was  led  out  of  this  8  feet 
below  floor  level ;  this  sewer  pipe  discharges  into  an  irrigation 
ditch  1,500  feet  away,  which  happens  to  be  at  such  a  level 
that  the  sewer  can  be  given  fall  enough  to  carry  off  the 
water  used  in  the  factory.  Finally  the  condensers  are  sit- 
uated at  such  a  height  that  they  have  to  lift  water  about  12 
feet  in  vertical  heipht,  the  injection  pipe  on  each  condenser 
being  connected  to  the  40-inch  main  supply  pipe;  the  water- 
legs  of  tlie  condensers  are  ail  led  into  the  cistern  and  carried 
down  some  6  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sewer  pipe,  so  that 
they  are  always  sealed  against  the  entrance  of  air;  the  height 
from  surface  of  water  in  cistern  to  bottom  of  condenser  is  34 
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feet,  and  since  the  condensers  are  operated  under  27  inches 
of  vacuum,  this  gives  a  sufficient  fall  to  allow  the  injection 
water  to  drain  away  by  gravity  against  the  vacuum. 

The  reason  that  such  a  large  diameter  is  given  to  the  sup- 
ply-pipe is  to  reduce  the  loss  of  head  by  "friction  to  the  low- 
est practicable  point,  since  whatever  head  is  lost  in  the  supply- 
pipe  due  to  friction  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  condensers  lifting 
the  injection  water  higher.  Experience  has  proved  that 
while  theory  shows  that  water  can  be  lifted  by  a  condenser 
20  to  24  feet,  when  the  condenser  is  serving  a  vacuum-pan 
or  similar  apparatus,  12  feet  is  the  limit  of  lift  that  should  be 
allowed,  and  then  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be- 
cause if  the  pan  when  boiling  a  sticky  and  intractable  syrup 
or  molasses  should  happen  to  get  hot  and  lost  its  vacuum, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  recover  its  position  without  cooling 
down,  which  would  mean  loss  of  time  and  difficulty  with  the 
product. 

To  provide  against  any  such  emergency,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide pressure- water  through  the  house,  an  8-inch  pipe-line  is 
laid  up  to  another  irrigating  canal,  situated  at  a  level  of  300  feet 
higher  than  the  mill  site  nearly  4  miles  away;  and  from  this 
pressure-pipe  a  3-inch  emergency  pipe  is  led  to  each  conden- 
ser, thus  taking  care  of  almost  any  emergency  that  may 
arise.  To  economize  water  still  further,  a  pumping  plant 
and  pipe-line  is  arranged  to  return  a  portion  of  the  water 
used  in  the  factory  back  to  the  irrigating  canal  from  which  it 
is  drawn.  This  pipe-line  is  24  inches  diameter  inside,  and 
is  made  of  wooden  staves  banded  together  with  iron  hoops, 
and  delivers  into  the  canal,  some  50  feet  down  stream  from 
the  point  where  the  water  enters  the  main  supply-pipe.  This 
was  done  because  there  are  times  during  droughts  when  the 
water  has  to  be  distributed  over  great  areas  in  order  to  keep 
the  cane  from  drying  up,  but  the  plant  is  very  seldom  used, 
and  was  put  in  for  insurance  purposes. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANT. 

The  factory  is  served  by  a  50-kilowatt  Westinghouse  gen- 
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erator,  driven  by  a  direct-connected  Westinghouse  standard 
engine ;  the  full  load  of  the  machine  is  400  ampheres  at  1 10 
volts.  There  are  eight  separate  circuits,  each  having  its  own 
switch  on  the  switchboard;  the  plant  is  fitted  with  lightning 
arresters,  automatic  circuit  breakers,  and  the  most  modern 
types  o!  fittings.  The  wiring  throughout  the  factory  is  of 
heavy  insulated  copper  wire  carried  on  wooden  bolsters  bolted 
to  the  steel  columns  of  the  structure;  the  factory  is  fitted 
with  700  incandescent  lamps  of  lOO-candle  power  on  poles, 
24  feet  high,  set  at  75  feet  apart,  the  light  from  the  lamps 
being  concentrated  by  conical  hood  reflectors,  which  direct 
the  light  downwards  in  a  belt  about  lOO  feet  wide  along  the 
line  of  switches  of  the  storage  tracks.  Incandescent  lamps  are 
used  in  preference  to  arc  lamps,  mainly  because  the  small 
mechanism  connected  with  the  arc  lamp  would  become  de- 
ranged by  a  fine  dust  which  prevails  during  the  dry  season, 
and  which  sifts  into  everything,  causing  in  the  case  of  arc 
lamps,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  the  gear  clean  and  in 
working  order. 

ELEVATORS. 

For  the  use  of  workmen  in  going  from  floor  to  floor,  a 
hydraulic  passenger  elevator  is  fitted,  reaching  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  vacuum-pan  floor,  with  a  landing  at  the 
crystallizer  floor.  This  elevator  is  worked  by  water  from 
the  pressure -pipe,  which  always  has  from  60  to  100  lbs.  pres- 
sure available  for  use.  An  elevator  for  lime  and  stores  is 
fitted  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  reaching  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  lime-room  on  the  same  level  as  the  vacuum- 
pan  floor,  and  is  driven  by  belting  and  gearing  from  the  shaft 
operating  the  crystallizers, 

A  well-fitted  laboratory  is  provided  on  the  filter-press 
floor,  where  the  chemist  is  centrally  situated. 

REPAIR  SHOPS. 

These  are  situated  in  the  buildings  underneath  the  sand- 
filter  floor,  but  the  large  roll-turning  lathe  is  situated  under 
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one  of  the  is-ton  travelling  cranes  which  span  each  mill- 
house.  The  machine  shop  is  fitted  with  all  modern  tools,  con- 
sisting of  large  and  small  lathes,  shaper,  planer,  radial  and 
pillar  drill  presses,  bolt  and  pipe  machines,  and  a  full  supply 
of  bench  tools,  and  is  capable  of  dealing  with  any  repair 
work  that  may  be  required  for  any  part  of  the  plantation. 
Carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  shops  are  situated  in  the  build- 
ings, while  the  repair  shop  tor  cane  cars  is  situated  outside  in 
a  shed  which  spans  one  of  the  tracks  specially  devoted  for  this 
purpose. 

For  the  supplies  of  all  kinds  needed  on  the  plantation  a 
large  warehouse  is  constructed  in  a  convenient  place;  at- 
tached to  this  are  the  offices  for  storekeeper  and  timekeeper. 
Near  the  warehouse  are  situated  a  railroad  platform  and 
scales  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  out  the  carloads  of  sugar 
as  they  are  hauled  away  from  the  factory,  thus  providing  a 
double  check  on  the  sugar  weights  before  leaving  the 
premises. 

The  arrangements  all  through  this  plant  are  designed  for 
making  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  and  with  the  least  possible  labor. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  construction  of  this  plant  was  practically  begun  in 
October,  1900;  some  clearing  and  excavations  had  been  done 
previously,  but  a  force  of  men,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintending  engineer,  were  actively  engaged  in  this 
month,  the  arrival  of  material  commencing  in  Xovember,  and 
in  February,  1901,  the  foundations  were  far  enough  advanced 
to  commence  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  The  construction 
of  the  structural  part  of  the  buildings  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, and  in  October,  1901.  the  sheet-iron  covering  for  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  building  was  completed.  The  machinery 
commenced  to  arrive  in  ^lay,  1901,  and  was  immediately  put 
in  hand,  the  foundations  and  bolls  having  been  made  and  set 
from  special  drawings.  All  the  foundations  throughout  were 
made  of  concrete  in  tiie  proportion  of  one  barrel  of  cement, 
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five  barrels  of  sand  and  six  barrels  of  crushed  rock,  this 
amount  of  material  making  jf  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  This 
was  well  rammed  in  boxes  properly  laid  out,  where  founda- 
tions came  above  the  floor  line ;  two  inches  next  the  boxes  were 
filled  with  fine  concrete  made  of  one  barrel  cement,  three  bar- 
rels of  sand  and  four  barrels  of  fine  rock  screenings,  to  ^ve 
a  good  finish  to  the  exposed  foundations.  All  bolt  holes  were 
left  3  inches  larger  than  the  bolts,  and  were  filled  with  ce- 
ment grout  when  machinery  was  placed.  Boiler  settings 
were  made  of  hard  red  brick  with  fire-brick  linings;  all  fire- 
brick arches  over  furnaces  and  other  places  were  made  of 
specially  selected  brick  put  in  dry,  bricks  being  cut  and  fitted 
to  radius  required;  fire  clay  was  very  sparingly  used  on 
the  vertical  linings;  no  stay-bolts  of  any  kind  were  used  in 
the  brick  work,  the  thrust  of  arches  being  taken  up  on  heavy 
walls,  and  the  boileis  hang  two  inches  clear  of  brick  work  in 
all  directions,  the  space  being  filled  up  with  asbestos  pack- 
ing. This  method  of  construction  permits  the  free  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  boiler  without  throwing  any  strains 
on  enclosed  brickwork,  and  has  proved  excellent. 

The  steam-pipes  throughout  the  plant  were  made  of  lap- 
welded  steel  pipes  tested  at  the  factory  to  500  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  They  were  joined  by  heavy  cast-iron  flanges  bored  out, 
driven  on  to  pipes  which  were  then  expanded  into  the  flanges 
by  riveting ;  the  projecting  ends  of  pipe  were  riveted  down  and 
cut  off  flush  and  straight.  All  elbows  and  tees  are  of  cast  iron, 
large  sizes  being  flanged,  and  small  sizes  screwed.  The  pip- 
ing itself  is  designed  with  free  ends  to  avoid  the  use  of  ex- 
pansion joints,  the  main  pipe  lines  being  solidly  anchored 
near  the  middle  of  the  buildings  to  convenient  columns,  and 
hung  from  the  floor  beams  so  as  to  be  free  to  expand  out- 
wards from  the  centre.  In  one  instance  only  an  expansion 
joint  was  placed,  as  the  ends  of  the  pipe  were  locked  between 
columns,  and  means  for  taking  up  the  expansion  at  this  point 
became  necessary.  The  steam  pipes  are  all  covered  with  non- 
conducting jackets;  the  small  sizes,  from  4  inches  diameter 
down,  have  magnesia  covering  one  inch  thick.     The  larger 
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pipes,  up  to  i8  inches  diameter,  have  air-space  covering  made 
of  strips  of  wood  one  by  one  and  a  half  inch  laid  longitudi- 
nally and  three  inches  apart;  over  this  was  wire  netting  of 
one-half  inch  mesh,  then  layers  of  heavy  manila  paper,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  cotton  cloth  and  whitewashed. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  this  factory  is  as 
follows : — 

Concrete  in  foundations  and  floors,  8,000  cubic  yards. 

Steel  and  iron  in  buildings,  3,000  tons. 

Machinery,  2,500  tons. 

Lumber  in  floors,  etc.,  250,000  feet,  B.  M. 

Glass  for  windows  and  skylights,  8  tons. 

Faint,  3,500  gallons. 

Bricks  in  boiler  settings  and  chimney  linings,  500,000. 

Railroad  tracks  in  storage  yard,  6  miles, 

******* 

The  erection  of  and  connecting  of  pipes  to  the  machinery 
was  finished  and  the  factory  started  on  January  29,  1902. 
There  were  no  hitches  or  accidents,  and  the  factory  has  been 
in  operation  steadily  ever  since.     *     ♦     * 


HONOLULU'S  DEVELOPING  DRAMATIC  AND 
MUSICAL  TALENT. 


[A  Bevleir  of  ThealrlGSl  EuterlalnmenU  for  ISDl,  vcitlen  for  Ibe  ANhcul  by  AIUd 
Dunn.) 

fONOLULU,  like  all  communities  that  lie  aside  from 
the  beaten  path  of  theatrical  travel,  has  at  times 
suffered  from  a  dearth  of  professional  amuse- 
ment. While  certain  stock  company  organi- 
zations with  repertoires  of  a  dozen  or  so  plays  have  in  the  past 
found  it  a  convenience  to  take  a  short  trip  to  the  islands,  these 
expeditions  have  not  proven  entire  financial  successes  and  only 
the  holiday  nature  of  the  engagement,  and  perhaps  the  prestige 
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of  having  played  in  Hawaii,  has  induced  managers  to  attempt 
to  make  an  annual  booking. 

Reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  The  round  trip  occupies  two 
weeks  of  constant  expense  without  any  income.  The  fares  for 
the  awnpany  of  even  ordinary  size  set  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the 
receipts.  The  theater-going  population  of  Honolulu,  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  frequents  amusements  conducted  in  the  English 
language,  is  limited,  and  three  performances  a  week  usually  ex- 
hausts the  supply.  There  have,  of  course,  been  exceptions. 
Ernest  Hogan  and  his  colored  minstrels  hold  the  record  for 
attendance  and  receipts,  but  they  were  a  novelty  and  second 
and  third  visits  proved  less  and  less  fruitful.  After  a  long 
famine  of  things  theatrical  there  is  usually  a  record  turn  out 
and  the  big  attractions  that  touch  Honolulu  en  passant,  staying 
for  only  a  few  nights,  are  usually  sure  of  good  houses. 

Managers  claim  that  Honolulu  audiences  are  hard  to  please 
and  there  is  much  truth  perhaps  in  the  statement  that  "novelties 
CKily"  will  make  money.  The  first  opera  company,  for  instance, 
that  visited  the  islands  garnered  many  shekels  though  its  enter- 
tainments were  of  indifferent  quality.  Following  operatic  com- 
binations failed  to  achieve  wealth  so  easily.  Perhaps  the  real 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  Honolulu  for  its  size  is  unusually 
cosmopolitan  in  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants.  Trips  to  the 
mainland  are  frequent  with  an  accompaniment  of  seeing  the  best 
offered  in  the  amusement  line,  and  the  result  naturally  follows 
that  while  visiting  entertainers  are  made  welcome  at  the  outset, 
they  too  often  produce  plays  and  operas  that  have  been  seen  be- 
fore under  happier  auspices  and,  although  we  cannot  expect  the 
best,  we  cannot  help  tiring  of  the  mediocre. 

Suggestions  have  been  occasionally  made  that  the  players  at 
the  head  of  the  professional  tree  would  find  adequate  remunera- 
tion here,  but  cold  figures  show  that  unless  the  eminent  player 
was  ordered  to  Hawaii  for  his  or  her  health,  the  visit  would  be  a 
financial  disaster.  In  first  class  companies  salaries  are  paid  un- 
der contract  for  every  week  of  the  season,  regardless  of  ocean 
voyages  or  alternate  performances;  this  not  being  the  case  with 
many  of  the  organizations  that  have  played  here.  If,  for  example, 
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Henry  Miller,  often  cited  as  a  possible  visitor,  should  play  here 
for  two  weeks  at  three  nights  a  week  at  admission  rates  just 
thrice  the  regular  size,  or  at  $5  for  the  best  seat,  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  opera  house,  he  would  still  be,  financially,  a 
heavy  loser,  when  comparing  with  his  usual  mainland  receipts. 

And,  to  clinch  the  argument,  it  has  been  definitely  proven 
that  no  professional  play  can  produce  two  full  houses  so  that 
Miller  wonld  have  to  give  six  different  performances,  a  feat 
that  he  never  does  on  the  mainland  and  with  his  regular  com- 
pany, (selected  for  individual  parts)  could  not  accomplish.  There 
are  few  leading  actors  with  the  available  repertoire  and  com- 
pany, Mansfield,  perhaps,  could  do  it,  but  imagine  Mansfield 
before  the  curtain  on  the  last  night,  with  expenses  still  ahead 
of  the  venture,  telling  the  good  folk  of  Honolulu,  as  is  his  wont, 
just  what  he  thinks  of  the  condition  of  his  treasury  and  their 
responsibility  concerning  it. 

Honolulu  does  of  course  get  good  attractions  once  in  a  while, 
but  they  are,  and  must  be,  traveling  organizations  en  route  be- 
tween continents  with  fares  already  reckoned  in  the  initial  ex- 
pense, to  whom  Honolulu  is  merely  a  stop  over,  a  holiday  jaunt 
where  only  local  expenses  are  to  be  met,  and  the  limited  en- 
gagement enables  the  manager  to  count  his  receipts  before  the 
doors  open,  while  the  performances  are  themselves  a  sort  of  dress 
rehearsal  for  the  company,  welcomed  as  such  by  a  conscientious 
stage  manager. 

Thus,  like  other  somewhat  isolated  places,  Honolulu  must 
amuse  itself  by  its  own  resources  through  the  always  popular 
form  of  entertainment  which  has  driven  enmti  from  many  a 
■colony,  many  a  regimental  post,  many  a  town  or  cantonment 
along  the  byways  of  the  world — "Amateur  Theatricals."  Every 
community  has  its  prodigies,  every  village  almost  its  boy  or  girl 
who  has  gone  "on  the  road"  in  some  capacity  or  other,  and  every 
community  is  self-congratulatory  as  to  the  talent  in  its  midst, 
and  to  the  professional  who  stays  here  merely  for  a  while  and 
is  not  therefore  biased  Honolulu  seems  signally  blessed  in  this 
regard. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  were  two  productions  in 
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hand  with  entirely  different  casts,  each  lacking  people  who  have 
been  very  lately  prominent  in  other  entertainments  and  yet  hav- 
ing selected  their  principals  from  a  long  list  of  possibles,  in- 
cluding clever  amateurs  who  had  not  appeared  for  many  months 
or  made  perhaps  any  bow  to  the  local  public  as  yet. 

While  Honolulu  is  familiar  with  entertainments  of  more  or 
less  elaboration  under  local  eflfort,  as  witness  the  very  credible 
performance  of  "II  Trovatore"  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Opera  House  by  amateurs,  of  record  in  the  Annual  for 
1897,  it  is  only  within  the  past  year  or  two,  however,  that  any 
decided  measures  bringing  tf^ether  the  local  talent  have  been 
carried  out.  Discoveries  of  clever  singers  and  actors  have  been 
numerous  in  often  unsuspected  quarters,  operas  and  plays  have 
been  staged  in  artistic  fashion,  while  so  great  an  impulse  has 
the  cult  of  Thespis  sustained  that  "Alcibiades,"  a  tragedy  based 
on  Grecian  times'  and  customs,  came  from  the  promising  pen  of 
an  island  bom  authoress,  Miss  Linda  Schaefer,  and,  being  per- 
formed, proved  a  well  deserved  success. 

Passing  in  review  the  theatrical  events  of  the  current  year, 
enjoyed  by  Honolulu,  one  finds  that  the  amateur  predominates. 

In  January  Bizet's  Carmen  was  given  an  elaborate  and  artistic 
production  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Annis  Montague  Turner, 
■who  has  retired  from  her  professional  successes  and  now  lends 
her  valuable  aid  to  the  encouragement  of  local  singers.  Carmen 
brought  forward  Lot  Sebastian  Kaulukou.  a  younp  native  Ha- 
waiian, possessing  an  excellent  baritone,  much  natural  dramatic 
talent  and  a  pleasing  appearance.  Under  Mrs.  Turner's  able 
coaching  he  sang  the  Toreador's  role  in  vigorous,  pleasing  style, 
and  has  since  gone  forth  for  further  study,  before  seeking  fame 
and  fortune  in  the  career  of  a  professional  opera  singer.  Miss 
Alice  Campbell  also  appearing  for  the  first  time  before  the  "foot- 
lights," charmed  all  ears  with  her  excellent  and  sympathetic  so- 
prano, adding  fresh  laurels  to  those  already  gained  by  island 
bom  singers. 

Bizet's  brilliant  orchestration  was  done  full  justice  to  by  the 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  purely  local  and  amateur  or- 
ganization.    Much  of  Carmen's  dramatic  success  was  undoubted- 
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ly  due  to  the  stage  management  of  W.  D.  Adams,  who  from 
past  professional  experience,  has  proven  a  considerable  factor  in 
Honolulu  amusements.      Carmen  was  played  twice. 

In  February  Friedenthal  gave  two  recitals,  and  "Hiawatha" 
was  sung  by  the  members  of  the  Episcopalian  Cathedral  choir 
for  the  organ  fund  of  that  edifice.  Gerard  Barton,  a  recent 
acquisition,  and  a  welcome  one,  to  local  musical  circles,  con- 
ducted the  rendition.  In  March  came  a  couple  of  Scottish  en- 
tertainers, who  delighted  a  fairly  good  sized  house, 
with  the  winsome  ballads  "o'  the  land  o'  Scots,"  the  concert 
being  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Thistle  Club,  one  of 
the  local  benevolent  organizations.  About  the  same  time  ap- 
peared an  Australian  diva,  who  delighted  several  audiences  and 
has  since  created  somewhat  of  a  furore  in  California. 

April  proved  a  busy  month  in  the  production  of  Alcibiades,  a 
dramatic  episode  told  in  spirited  language ;  essayed  by  a  feminine 
cast  of  characters.  The  dialogue  proved  lively,  the  actresses 
full  mistresses  of  their  roles  and  the  spirit  thereof,  while  the 
costuming  and  scenic  accessories  were  excellently  carried  out. 
Alcibiades  also,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  similar  local 
entertainments,  gave  its  handsome  profits  to  a  worthy  bene- 
ficiary, in  this  instance  the  Kapiolani  Maternity  Home. 

Next  came  three  performances  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"Pirates  of  Penzance"  under  the  direction  of  the  writer.  Quite 
a  little  new  talent,  both  with  principals  and  chorus,  helped  to 
make  the  "Pirates"  a  musical  and  dramatic  hit.  The  chorus 
work  was  particularly  commendatory  and  the  principals  well 
chosen.  The  effective  costuming  was  all  of  home  manufacture, 
a  departure  from  the  usual  procedure.  Kappellmeister  Berger's 
orchestra  took  charge  of  that  phase  of  the  production,  which 
netted  a  neat  sum  for  the  organ  fund  of  the  Catholic  Chapel  of 
St.  Augustine's,  Waikiki. 

Meanwhile  another  opera  was  in  rehearsal,  a  strain  on  the 
available  talent  of  the  town  which  its  singers  proved  capable  of 
sustaining.  Mr.  Gerard  Barton,  already  mentioned,  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  and  musical  instructor  for  Oahu  College, 
had  recently  composed  an  opera  which  was  bought  promptly  by 
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an  Eastern  syndicate  and  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public  at  large 
in  the  season  of  1904- '05.  A  trial  performance  being  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  a  musician  to  size  up  the  full  harmonies  of  his 
creation,  to  criticise  it  as  an  entity,  and  add  here,  reduce  there, 
polish  or  subdue;  Mr.  Barton  realizing  the  musical  possibilitias 
of  a  Honolulu  cast,  determined  to  make  this  the  scene  of  a  first 
production.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Adams  and  by  Mrs.  Barton,  whose 
brilliant  accompaniments  have  done  much  toward  the  success  of 
many  affairs  musical,  the  composer  gave  his  first-bom  a  brilliant 
setting.  Much  was  expected  of  the  piece  and  much  realized. 
Bright,  tuneful,  up  to  date  in  plot,  the  Ahkund  of  Swat  ef- 
fectually delighted  alike  audience,  singers  and  composer. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  talent  of  this  city,  profuse  as  it  is, 
owes  much  of  its  discovery,  conservation  and  successful  work 
to  the  congratulatory  fact  of  the  presence  of  such  directors  as 
Mrs.  Turner  and  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned.  Much  hard 
work,  experience,  ability  and  tact  is  needed  in  the  production 
of  amateur  affairs,  and  Honolulu  is  happy  in  the  possession  of 
such  competent  overseers  and  designers.  As  the  talent  has  in- 
creased so  have  the  impressarios,-  but  those  mentioned  are  the 
pioneers  of  Amateur  Theatricals  in  Honolulu. 

Mr,  Harry  Couzens  was  responsible  for  a  delightful  produc- 
tion of  "Lady  Ursula,"  given  in  dainty  style,  and  Messrs.  James 
Dougherty  and  Hugo  Herzer,  themselves  singers  and  actors  ot 
no  mean  ability,  proved  their  directing  powers  in  superintend- 
ing "Said  Pasha,"  played  three  times  in  September  to  record 
houses  for  the  benefit  of  the  Myrtle  Boat  Club,  Here  again  new 
talent  was  to  the  fore,  and  the  staging  most  elaborate  in  costume 
effects.  A  composition  of  A.  R.  Cunha's,  an  island  born  com- 
poser and  a  prominent  figure  in  many  entertainments,  was  given 
special  interpolation. 

Charley's  Aunt  came  in  the  same  month  as  a  benefit  for  the 
Hawaii  Yacht  Club.  The  production  was  freely  cited  as  the 
best  purely  dramatic  amateur  effort  seen  in  Honolulu  and  was 
marked  by  almost  professional  smoothness,  correct  and  detailed 
stage  settings.  The  writer  was  the  coach  on  this  occasion  be- 
sides playing  the  title  role. 
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In  November  a  big  production  of  the  "Spy,"  a  military  drama, 
was  arranged  for  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii.  The  militia- 
men themselves  are  prominent  in  its  presentation,  with  drills  and 
mook  battles  while  the  more  experienced  talent  carries  the  lead- 
ing roles. 

In  the  musical  entertainments  the  native  Hawaiian  has  alwayt, 
been  found  a  valuable  ally  and,  aside  from  Mr.  Kaulukou  others 
have  shown  themselves  possessed  of  powers  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  both  John  and  William  Ellis 
with  excellent  voices,  the  latter's  tenor  being  almost  phenomenal 
in  range,  power  and  purity  of  tone.  Visiting  musicians  have 
often  lamented  its  lack  of  better  training  than  Hawaii  can  af- 
ford, and  liberal  offers  have  been  made  to  take  its  possessor  to 
Europe  for  that  purpose. 

Wiih  professional  entertainments  this  year,  the  star  engage- 
ment was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  "American  Travesty  Stars" 
at  the  Orpheum,  playing  the  Weber  and  Field  burlesque  with 
the  same  company  that  had  delighted  San  Francisco  for  two 
years.  They  played  en  route  to  Australia  where  they  have 
met  with  considerable  success. 

Amateurism  then  seems  the  natural  fount  of  Honolulu's  en- 
tertainment, and  with  the  strides  made  by  its  talent  a  high  degree 
of  attainment  should  be  reached.  The  famous  Bostonians,  it 
may  be  remembered,  graduated  from  an  amateur  company  and 
the  centialization  of  Honolulu  singers  and  players  in  one  or 
perhaps  two  clubs,  operatic  and  dramatic,  should  in  due  time, 
with  proper  coaching  from  the  capable  producers  already  in  the 
field,  achieve  excellence.  Some  such  plan  has  already  been 
mooted  and  may  be  carrted  out.  In  the  meantime  there  are 
plays  and  rumors  of  plays  already  spoken  of  for  next  year. 


Readehs  of  early  voyages  cannot  but  be  impressed  at  the  small  size  of 
the  vessels  sent  out  on  their  various  ventures,  many  of  them  on  long 
voyages.  This  is  markedly  so  in  Ihe  early  fur-(raders  sent  into  the  North 
Pacific,  which  set  forth  almost  simultaneously  from  India.  China,  Eng- 
land and  Eastern  ports  of  the  United  States.  Not  a  few  of  these  vessels 
ranged  from  loo  tons  down  to  50.  and  one  at  least  registering  but  26  tons. 
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fFTER  spending  several  summers  in  work  on  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  Vancouver  Island,  in  which  region  the 
algal  flora  is,  for  the  most  part,  arctic  in  character,  it  seemed 
that  a  study  of  tropical  marine  and  fresh  water  vegetation  would 
be  beneficial.  Previously  no  special  collecting  of  this  sort  had 
been  done  in  Hawaii,  so  that  the  discovery  of  interesting,  rare 
and  new  forms  might  be  expected.  Accordingly,  a  trip  to  this 
group  of  islands  was  planned. 

The  party,  consisting  of  my  mother.  Miss  Caroline  M.  Crosby 
and  myself,  left  Minneapolis,  April  30th,  arriving  four  days  later 
at  Vancouver,  where  we  went  aboard  the  steamer  Mi(nvera  in 
blissful  anticipation  of  our  first  voyage  on  the  Pacific.  In  reality, 
so  far  as  we  know,  nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  the  fol- 
lowing nine  days.  There  were  fierce  bleak  winds  and  threaten- 
ing; skies  and  wild  swelling  seas  under  the  influence  of  which  was 
lost  all  desire  to  study  algse,  tropical  or  otherwise. 

At  the  end  of  eight  disagreeable  days  came  one  pleasant  one. 
The  sun  shone  and  the  air  was  deliciously  balmy.  •  •  ♦ 
Strange  looking  sailing  vessels  and  other  craft  were  around  us. 
Flying  fish  were  abundant.  Above  all,  land  was  in  sight.  Soon 
a  hazy  outline  of  mountains  was  made  out.  Diamond  Head  was 
distinguished;  red  hillsides  and  green  valleys  slowly  became  vis- 
ible, and  at  last  the  fringe  of  cocoanuts  on  Waikiki  beach.  It 
was  easy  now  to  understand  the  nautical  term  "hug  the  shore," 
for  we  were  all  ready  to  embrace  any  form  of  soil  that  would 
allow  a  firm  foothold.  As  we  swung  in  towards  the  dock  at 
Honolulu,  we  were  not  disappointed  in  seeing  the  naked  Ha- 
waaian  boys  swim  out  to  the  steamer  ready  to  dive  for  pennies" 
which  the  passengers  threw  over  to  them. 

We,  of  course,  looked  for  algse  around  the  wharf,  but  in  vain. 
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The  only  sign  of  vegetation  of  any  kind  were  the  wreaths  of 
flowers  (leis)  which  the  brown  natives  wore  on  their  hats,  around 
their  necks,  or  carried  in  their  hands. 

Probably  no  visitor  was  ever  disappointed  in  Honolulu.  Pass- 
ing through  the  streets,  perhaps  the  thing  that  impressed  us  most 
was  the  number  of  ideally  beautiful  homes.  The  houses  are  n.t 
remarkable  in  themselves,  but  each  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  foliage  plants.  A  hedge  of  Hibiscus,  with 
its  mass  of  scarlet,  an  arbor  covered  with  the  trailing  vines  and 
purple  blossoms  of  the  BougcanvUlia,  or  a  veranda  or  lanai  fes- 
tooned with  the  green  and  white  Stephanotis,  gave  the  color  and 
variety  needed  to  offset  the  predominating  foliage  green;  for 
flower  beds  are  rare  in  Honolulu.  Glimpses  of  hammocks  and 
tennis  grounds  made  one  feel  that  perhaps  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  spend  so  much  time  in  labor.  It  was  with  regret  that 
we  turned  our  steps  away  from  the  city,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  suitable  collecting  spot  and  begin  work  at  once. 

Having  made  a  round  trip  journey  over  the  Oahu  Railway 
and  Land  Co.  line,  the  only  railroad  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  we 
decided  to  locate  our  camp  at  the  Waianae  plantation,  thirty- 
three  miles  west  of  Honolulu.  The  third  day  found  us  com- 
fortably established  in  pleasant  rooms.  A  large  unused,  well- 
lighted  back  room  in  the  railway  station  building  was  given  us 
for  a  laboratory.  We  made  tables  extending  around  three  sides 
of  the  room  out  of  trunks  and  packing  boxes.  In  front  of  one 
window  the  microscope  was  set  up  for  Miss  Crosby,  and  at  the 
other  were  my  quarters  where  I  could  attend  to  my  mounting 
and  pressing.  Certainly  no  more  could  be  asked.  It  all  seemed 
like  a  fairy  tale.  Our  surroundings  were  perfect.  Our  new 
friends  overwhelmed  us  with  kindness.  If  only  the  algse  were 
forthcwning. 

There  was  low  tide  early  the  next  morning,  and  down  to  the 
beach  we  hurried.  With  a  feeling  of  despair  we  scanned  the 
rocks,  for  disappointment  stared  us  in  the  face.  To  one  accus- 
tomed to  mammoth  seaweeds  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  which  ag- 
gressively compel  attention,  the  Waianae  beach  seemed  absolute- 
ly barren.     But,  finally,  a  little,  odd-appearing  plant  was  dis- 
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covered,  and  then  a  second,  and  down  under  a  ledge  of  rock  a 
bed  of  queer  red  bags,  and,  in  a  word,  it  was  six  weeks  before 
we  were  able  to  stop  collecting  algae  on  the  shores  of  Waianae, 

There  was  found  to  be  very  little  difference  between  low 
and  high  tide,  about  three  feet  in  reality,  but  the  low  tides  were 
generally  accompanied  bv  high  waves,  so  that  it  was  always  diffi- 
cult to  collect. 

We  used  to  rise  at  five,  awakened  by  the  horribly  discordant 
lay  of  a  clock  with  a  Chinese  alarm.  After  breakfast  of  rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  stewed  mangoes  or  fresh  cocoanut  we  hastened 
to  the  laboratory  for  our  collecting  aprons,  pails  and  knives, 
and  then  were  off  for  a  two  or  three  mile  trip  up  or  down  the 
beach.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  and  common  forms  grow- 
ing on  the  rocks  here  were  the  following:  Microdictyon  um- 
bUicatum,  with  its  curious  net-like  frond ;  the  somewhat  remark- 
able Dictyospharia  favulosa ;  Halitmda  tuna ;  Caulerpa  taxifolia, 
looking  like  a  Lycopodium  prostrate  and  half  buried  in  the  sand ; 
two  interesting  varieties  of  Cladophora  which  have  recently  been 
pronounced  new  by  Herr  Brand — C.  composita  coniracta  Brand 
and  C  montagnei  waianeana  Brand.  Incc«ning  waves  generally 
brought  a  supply  of  Codium  adhxrens  and  Codium  tomenlosum^ 
both  of  which  are  known  as  aalaula  by  the  Hawaiians  and  used, 
uncooked,  as  food.  In  certain  places  were  beds  of  the  well- 
known  Padina  pavonta.  Hydroclathrus  cancellatus  was  a  stiff, 
brown,  perforated  cushion.  Turbinaria  ornata,  one  of  the  most 
highly  specialized  types  of  the  Fucacae,  bearing  its  fruit  on 
short,  stiff,  umbrella-like  branches,  grew  always  just  where  the 
waves  were  so  strong  that  no  •ne  could  possibly  reach  it.  Two 
species  of  Sargassutn,  growing  together,  extended  over  a  wide 
area  and  were  not  seen  again  on  the  islands.  The  fronds  of 
these,  ground  up  into  bits  and  mixed  with  raw  fish  torn  into 
small  shreds,  formed  a  sort  of  salad  very  highly  prized  by  the 
natives.  Boiled  with  squid,  they  also  regarded  it  as  a  great 
delicacy.  The  native  name  was  limu  kola.  The  red  algae  were 
most  commtm.  Asparagopsis  sanfordiona  had  the  appearance  of 
a  little  pink  or  flesh-colored  pine  tree,  and,  though  most  frail  to 
the  touch,    it   stood    with    ease   the   onslaught   of   the   waves. 
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Wrattgelia  penicillata,  a  pretty,  brownish-green,  filmy,  fem-like 
plant,  grew  in  tide  pools  which  were  constantly  replenished  by 
dashing  waves.  Deep,  shaded  crevices  in  the  reefs  were  lined 
with  growths  of  the  dark  red  rosettes  of  Aiitansia  glomerala. 
Several  species  of  Gala.raura,  and  Liagora  were  common. 

Miss  Crosby  carried  in  her  collecting  apron  a  hammer  and 
chisel,  being  always  on  the  watch  for  lichens,  and  she  used  fre- 
quently to  work  among  the  rocks  on  the  hillsides  while  I  was 
being  entertained  in  the  tide  pools  below. 

Quite  often  we  would  eat  a  very  early  breakfast,  get  our  col- 
lecting implements  into  one  of  the  trunks  and  prepare  to  take  the 
first  train  for  some  other  plantaion.  On  the  morning  of  June 
and.  for  instance,  our  destination  was  Aiea.  At  ten  minutes  past 
seven  we  boarded  the  first  passenger  train  going  towards  Hono- 
lulu. For  a  distance  of  eight  miles  the  road  skirts  the  shore  and 
then  turns  landwards  or  tnatika  through  rice  and  sugar  planta- 
tions, Ewa  Mill,  Waipahii.  Pearl  City.  We  reached  Aiea  at 
eleven  minutes  past  eight.  Like  all  rice  fields  in  Hawaii,  this 
one  is  worked  entirely  by  Chinamen,  they  alone  being  able  to  en- 
dure the  conditions  of  location  and  climate  necessar>'  lor  the  culti- 
vation of  this  cereal.  On  one  side  of  the  railroad  track  was  the 
broad,  muddy  inland  lake  or  bay  of  salt  water,  Pearl  Harbor;  on 
the  other  side  were  the  terraced  plots  or  fields,  flooded  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  with  water  and  separated  by  narrow  raised 
earthen  ridges  on  which  the  careful  Chinaman  doubtless  succeed- 
ed in  walking,  but  which  many  times  proved  treacherous  to  our 
unsteady  feet.  A  rice  plantation,  laid  out  as  it  generally  is  on 
the  low  flats  at  the  foot  of  a  valley,  where  mountain  streams 
empty  into  the  sea.  is  an  ideal  collecting  ground  for  certain  kinds 
of  algx.  While  the  rice  plants  are  growing  and  until  they  are 
mature,  they  are  kept  under  water  which  is  not  stagnant  or  sour, 
but  which  flows  off  gradually  and  is  constantly  renewed.  The 
almost  stagnant  ponds,  the  sluggishly  flowing  streams  in  the 
ditches  and  the  muddy  banks  all  have  their  peculiar  inhabitants. 

The  reward  of  the  morning's  work  was  some  very  interesting' 
things.  Floating  in  the  somewhat  brackish  water  of  the  outer, 
larger    ditch,  nearest    the  beach,  were    found  soft,    corrugated 
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mosses,  bright  blue-green  in  color,  Aphanothece  prasina.  Here 
also  were  tangles  of  the  narrow  cylindrical  fronds  of  Eittero- 
morpka  inteslinalis.  Farther  back  in  one  of  the  plots,  among 
the  roots  of  the  rice  plants,  was  an  abundance  of  fruiting  Chara. 
Living  with  it  was  the  familiar  and  omnipresent  Hydrodictyon 
reliculatum.  One  entire  terrace,  higher  and  somewhat  drier  than 
the  others,  was  covered  with  the  pale  brown  silky  masses  of 
Conferva  sandwicetisis.  Another  single  plot  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Glccothece  fuscolutea,  whose  soft,  blue-green,  gelatinous 
colonies  floated  in  extensive  layers  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.     *     *     * 

There  were  many  other  early  morning  rides  through  sugar 
and  rice  plantations,  and  we  frequently  beheld  sights  that  caused 
us  to  rub  our  eyes  and  suddenly  ask  each  other  if  we  were  really 
experiencing  this  life,  or  only  dreaming.  On  sugar  plantations 
there  were  big  irrigating  ditches,  sometimes  flooded,  sometimes  ■ 
dry  for  several  days.  Oscillatoria,  Phormidium,  Anabcena, 
Pithophora  and  Cladophora  flourished  here.  While  collecting  in 
such  places  we  were  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  onlookers, 
of  various  colors  and  degrees  of  intelligence.  It  was  Miss 
Crosby's  self-appointed  task  to  interest  these  visitors  and  keep 
them  from  "bothering."  In  her  explanations  of  various  things 
she  often  got  her  hearers  wild  with  enthusiasm,  and  she  learned 
to  speak  '"pigeon-English."  The  Hawaiian  name  for  algae  was 
"limu,"  and  we  were  therefore  called  the  "limu  ladies." 

Sometimes  we  would  all  three  of  us  go  off  for  a  stay  of  several 
days  at  a  more  distant  place.  We  spent  four  days  at  Waikiki 
beach,  where  numerous  new  marine  forms  were  picked  up  froni 
the  "wash."  Both  here  and  at  Waianae  we  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  surf-riding,  by  native  men  and  boys.  The  surf 
board  is  shaped  like  an  ironing  board,  about  two  feet  wide  and 
nine  feel  long.  The  man  swims  out  to  smooth  water,  selects 
a  wave  of  the  right  kind  and  mounts  his  board.  It  receives  the 
momentum  of  the  surf  and  he  rides  in  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  is  landed  safely  on  the  beach. 

Several  days  were  spent  at  the  hotel  at  Waialua,  by  the  sea, 
and,  though  camping  out  and  roughing  it  have  their  charms,  we 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  our  stay  at  this  place,  Haleiwa,  "beautiful 
home."  We  shall  always  remember  the  wide,  pleasant  verandas, 
the  charming  surroundings  and  the  good  times  we  had  there. 
Like  all  Hawaiian  hotels,  there  are  cottages  attached  to  the  main 
structure  for  those  who  prefer  them  to  the  inside  rooms.  Each 
room  is  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  telephone  connections.  It 
was  great  fun  to  telephone  our  wants  to  the  office  and  then, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  perceive  a  nimble  Japanese  servant 
come  skipping  through  the  grounds  to  attend  to  us,  always  in 
the  politest  and  most  satisfacory  manner  possible. 

At  one  time  we  made  a  visit  of  ten  days  to  a  private  plantation 
on  the  northeast  side  of  Oahu,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difti- 
culy  that  we  could  make  up  our  minds  to  leave  it.  After  finish- 
ing our  work  in  the  afternoon  we  used  to  sit  on  the  grass  under 
the  cocoanut  trees  until  time  to  go  in  bathing.  In  the  evening 
.we  had  dinner  coffee  on  the  veranda,  and  our  host  read  aloud,  or 
we  talked.  It  certainly  was  anything  but  easy  to  do  our  regulac 
work  here.  In  addition  to  rice  fields  and  taro  patches,  here  were 
all  sorts  of  fruit  orchards,  and  a  large  number  of  curious  intro- 
duced plants  from  Australia  and  Asia,  besides  an  interestirg 
family  of  the  sacred  Chinese  cattle. 

One  day  we  visited  the  Kaliuwaa  falls  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley by  the  same  name,  attended  by  three  of  the  sons  of  our  host 
and  guided  by  an  interesting  old  Hawaiian.  At  first  we  fol- 
lowed the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  and  afterwards,  reaching  water, 
we  did  some  difficult  scrambling  over  stones  and  boulders  and 
wading  through  deep  holes.  On  our  way  we  frequently  re- 
freshed ourselves  with  guavas,  which  are  yellow  on  the  outside 
like  a  lemon,  and  rose-pink  on  the  inside,  and  which  one  eats, 
skin,  seeds  and  all,  and  then  wants  more.  The  mountain  apples 
were  as  beautiful  in  appearance,  but  are  quite  insipid  to  the  taste. 
The  algal  finds  consisted  of  a  species  of  Stigeoclonhim  one  or  two 
feet  in  length ;  a  Scytonema  in  dark  reddish  layers  on  stones  in 
the  stream.  Wilh  it  were  tiny,  blue-green  cushions  of  a  Toly- 
pothrix  and  a  Xostoc.  When  the  falls  were  reached  we  were  in- 
structed by  our  companions  to  make  an  offering  to  the  goddess 
of  the  waterfall,  which  we  did  in  true  Hawaiian  style,  building 
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a  tiny  pile  of  stones  on  one  or  two  large  leaves,  and  so  made 
ourselves  safe  from  falling  stones,  which  otherwise,  we  were 
assured,  would  strike  us.  On  the  sides  of  the  cliff  washed  by  the 
spray  of  the  waterfall,  among  mosses  and  liverworts,  was  found 
what  seemed  to  be  a  Nostoc,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  Aphano- 
Ihcce  nagelii.  After  a  hard  upward  scramble  among  laiitana 
patches  and  on  the  exceedingly  slippery  dried  grass  of  the  moun- 
tain side,  we  were  taken  to  view  a  sandal-wood  tree,  of  which 
few  are  now  to  be  found  on  the  islands.  Some  of  the  roots, 
twigs,  berries  and  leaves  were  taken,  and  we  also  found  some 
fine  specimens  of  aerial  roots  of  the  screw-pine  and  some  ti 
plants. 

June  27th  we  embarked  on  the  Kinau  for  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
This  voyage  is  compared,  by  those  who  know,  to  the  crossing  of 
the  English  channel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  privately 
relinquished  all  hope  of  seeing  Paris.  At  certain  times  during 
this  trip  a  kind  steward  is  wont  to  visit  the  different  staterooms 
and  groups  of  people  announcing  that  the  sea  may  be  "a  bit 
choppy"  for  the  next  hour  or  two. 

At  1 1  a.  m.  the  steamer  stood  off  Mahukona,  and  the  sailors 
prepared  to  transfer  the  freight  in  small  boats,  because  there  is 
no  dock.  Realizing  that  our  condition  would  be  much  relieved 
by  so  doing,  we  induced  the  captain  to  allow  us  to  land.  It  being 
at  the  time  of  low  tide,  we  examined  the  rocks  for  seaweeds,  and 
for  the  first  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  AhnfcUia  concinna,  a 
succulent,  brittle,  brownish-red  seaweed,  afterward  found  to 
grow  in  abundance  on  the  rocks  of  flilo  harbor,  at  Punaluu  and 
Pahala,  therefore  probably  extending  entirely  around  the  Island 
of  Hawaii ;  though  as  far  as  I  know,  not  growing  on  the  rocks 
of  either  Oahu  or  Kauai.  Since  the  plant  is  so  common  along 
these  shores,  and  of  considerable  size,  it  is  easily  distinguished 
by  any  one  enough  interested  to  look  out  for  it. 

We  found  Hilo  to  be  very  delightful  and  quite  different  from 
Trionolulu,  except  in  the  people,  who  were  just  as  kind  to  us  and 
made  our  stay  with  them  as  happy  as  did  our  friends  in  Oahu. 
As  soon  as  we  were  nicely  settled,  we  made  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Kilauea,  thirty-one  miles   from   Hilo.     The  four-seated 
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stage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  was  comfortable  and  the  road  as 
fine  as  the  government  roads  in  our  own  Yellowstone  Park. 
Along  the  way,  after  we  had  reached  the  dense  forest,  many  new 
plants  were  noticed.  Daiura  arborea,  in  full  bloom  and  frag- 
rance, was  passed.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  landscape 
was  the  bird's  nest  fern,  Asphenium  nidus,  perched  among  the 
branches  of  the  screw-pine  and  other  trees,  looking,  as  its  name 
impHes,  like  the  home  of  some  gigantic  bird.  Other  smaller 
perching  plants,  mostly  ferns,  mosses  and  liverworts,  clothed 
tree  trunks  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Ophioglossum  pendulum 
was  collected  here.  This  was  also  our  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  tree  ferns.  The  journey  occupied  about  six  hours'  time. 
Arrived  at  the  Volcano  House,  and  having  immediately  made 
the  four  mile  trip  to  the  volcano,  we  turned  our  attention  again 
to  the  alg^e.  It  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  hot  spring  forms 
in  the  neighborhood,  and,  on  gazing  into  the  depths  of  steam- 
ing crevices,  we  were  able  to  see  evidence  of  blue-green  coat- 
ings on  the  rocks  below.  But  the  sulphur  fumes  were  too  sug- 
gestive, and  it  did  not  seem  desirable  to  pursue  investigation 
further.  So  the  only  alga;  collected  at  Kilauea  was  a  poor  little 
undeveloped  Hormiscia,  which  grew  as  a  bright  green  crust  on 
dirt  and  stones  under  dripping  tanks  back  of  the  Volcano  House. 
This  is  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 

Owing  to  a  runaway,  I  believe,  stage  connection  between  the 
Volcano  House  and  Pahala,  a  plantation  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
island,  was  interrupted.  After  frantic  efforts  to  make  our 
meaning  clear  to  sundry  parties  in  Pahala.  we  at  last  got  the 
•ear  of  a  kind-hearted  white  man  who  promised  us  a  team  and 
driver  to  drive  us  down.  We  thought  our  troubles  ended,  but 
the  next  morning  found  us  three  women  with  a  trunk  of  collect- 
ting  supplies,  occupying  a  stage  drawn  by  a  white  horse  and  a 
black  mule  and  driven  by  a  native  boy  of  about  eighteen  years. 
At  first  the  road  was  not  very  bad,  but  inside  of  a  few  miles  it 
became  frightful,  and  cannot  be  adequately  described.  We  were 
in  a  most  ludicrous  situation,  had  it  not  been  so  dangerous. 
Never  were  all  four  wheels  on  a  level.  A  front  wheel  would 
pass  over  a  large  block  of  lava  while  a  hind  one  was  dragging 
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through  a  deep  hole,  and  this  continued  through  a  constant  and 
decided  decline  for  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles,  with  varia- 
tions in  the  sizes  of  holes  and  lava  blocks.  The  animals  were 
not  matched  in  their  manner,  temper,  or  gait.  The  horse  held 
back,  the  mule  pulled  sturdily  forward.  As  a  result  the  car- 
riage at  brief  intervals  swerved  from  the  "trail,"  the  driver  al- 
ways waking  up  Just  in  time  to  back  away  from  some  yawning 
precipice,  while  the  cold  perspiration  stood  on  our  brows.  For 
more  than  twelve  hours  we  clung  every  minute  to  the  seats 
to  keep  from  being  thrown  from  the  carriage.  The  jolting  and 
shaking  were  terrible.  To  keep  up  our  spirits  we  sang,  even 
descending  in  our  misery  to  "Sing  this  round  over  and  over 
again" ;  but  this  only  served  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  driver 
and  he  paid  less  heed  than  ever  to  his  horses.  We  were  very 
hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  L.  Chong,  a  Chinese  cane  planter, 
who  did  everything  possible  for  our  comfort. 

We  had  planned  to  visit  Punaluu,  seven  miles  away,  on  the 
seashore,  by  going  on  the  plantation  train  from  Pahala.  Great- 
ly to  our  disappointment  we  found  that  the  "Fourth  of  July" 
celebration  also  included  the  third,  and  no  trains  would  run. 
Finally,  through  the  aid  of  one  of  our  new  found  friends,  a 
Portuguese  was  induced  to  take  Miss  Crosby  and  myself  down  at 
seven  the  next  morning,  on  a  car  run  by  gravity.  It  was  some- 
thing like  a  hand  car,  but  had  only  a  platform,  two  seats  and  four 
wheels.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  whizzed  over  the  high 
and  shaky  trestle-works  and  around  sharp  turns.  I  think  the 
man  went  slower  than  usual,  for  sometimes  the  car  stopped  on 
an  upward  inchne,  and  then  he  had  to  get  out  and  push.  If 
there  was  any  danger  it  did  not  trouble  us,  and  we  jumped  off 
at  Punaluu  with  our  botany  can  and  press,  with  a  feeling  as  of 
descending  from  the  clouds.  I  believe  now  that  we  would  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  somewhere  in  a  balloon,  provided 
we  were  promised  an  opportunity  for  collecting  algae  W'hen  we 
got  there. 

Ehiring  our  day  at  Punaluu  there  was  but  one  drawback  to 
our  happiness,  and  the  question  haunted  us — how  were  we  to 
return  to  Pahala  ?     But  we  managed  to  explore  a  large  area  of 
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the  shore,  and  found  an  interesting  spring,  called  Kauila,  long 
held  sacred  by  Hawaiians,  and  in  which  we  found  various  forms 
of  Conferva;  Ocdogomum  and  Cladophora.  With  the  help  of  a 
native  man  and  woman  who  were  able  to  swim  out  and  collect 
algK  on  a  rocky  point,  clinging  there  when  the  waves  washed 
over  them,  we  got  quite  a  few  new  salt-water  forms.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  boy  appeared  on  horseback,  leading 
two  saddled  horses.  Mr.  Chong  had  helped  us  out  of  our 
dilemma  in  this  way.  However  glad  we  were  to  accept  his 
kindness,  it  was  a  case  of  falling  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire,  for  at  least  one  of  us  had  never  been  on  a  horse's  back  be- 
fore. Our  party  was  soon  increased  by  a  lonely  Japanese  on  a 
small  nag.  In  this  way  we  made  the  uphill  ride  of  seven  miles, 
and  were  not  thrown  or  killed  in  any  other  way.  But  Hawaiian 
horses  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  American  use  of  the  reins. 
We  were  told  that  to  hold  the  reins  tightly  would  make  the 
horse  gallop,  to  do  something  else  would  make  him  trot,  and  so 
on,  but  we  never  learned  what  to  do  to  make  him  stand  still,  or 
to  go  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  stop  standing  on  his  hind  feet. 
In  fact,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  never  dared  touch  the  reins  at 
all,  but  held  on  with  both  hands  to  the  front  of  the  saddle.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Crosby  did  hold  the  reins, 
for  her  horse  was  always  turning  round  and  round,  or  pawing 
with  its  front  feet  in  the  air,  or  galloping,  and  when  I  caught 
up  with  her  she  would  say  that  she  was  tired  of  walking  and  had 
just  taken  a  little  canter.  We  came  into  Pahala  in  the  midst 
of  the  horse-racing  festivities.  The  plantation  hands  had  decor- 
ated the  one  street  with  their  national  flags  and  red  and  yellow 
buntings  and  many  gay-colored  lanterns,  and  were  plunging 
madly  back  and  forth  on  their  fastest  steecls.  Imagine  our  dis- 
may at  being  led  through  this  gay  scene  by  our  two  cavaliers: 
hut  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  one  of  the  two  horses  suddenly 
became  alive  to  the  fact  that  something  was  going  on,  darted 
forward  and  ran  under  a  low  flume,  thereby  nearly  wiping  his 
rider  from  the  saddle. 

The  next  day  being  the  "Fourth,"  we  celebrated  by  walking 
straight  from  Pahala  to  the  beach,  over  four  miles  of  the  rough- 
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est  pahoehoe  lava.  As  the  shore  rocks  were  steep  and  hiph, 
we  were  not  able  to  tlo  much  collecting,  but  the  booming  of  the 
waves  was  wonderful,  and  except  that  sound  there  was  perfect 
silence.  We  felt  that  we  were  standing  on  a  very  young  earth 
and  were  seeing,  as  it  were,  the  first  attempt  of  nature  to  clothe 
a  new  land  with  vegetation.  The  flow  is  quite  a  new  one,  and 
one  or  two  species  of  lichens,  a  fern  and  a  flowering  plant  were 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  bleak  looking  waste.  The  number  of 
plants  grew  more  and  more  abimdant  as  we  left  the  beach,  but 
were  still  restricted  to  these  few  species  for  about  two  miles. 

By  the  next  morning  our  courage  had  come  back,  and  at  six 
o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  the  volcano  with  the  same 
terrible  road,  driver,  team  and  carriage  as  before.  We  had 
thought  it  impossible  to  take  that  drive  again,  but  it  was  our 
only  alternative  unless  we  wished  to  remain  in  Pahala  forever. 
It  was  really  not  quite  so  bad  going  up  as  it  had  been  coming 
down.  We  had  dinner  that  night  at  the  \'olcano  House  and  at 
2:30  a.  m,  were  aroused  to  take  the  stage  for  Hilo,  where  we 
arrived  at  ten  o'clock  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  three 
sudden  changes,  from  the  dry  heat  of  Pahala,  to  the  icy  rains  of 
Kilauea.  and  then  to  the  damp,  sultry  heat  of  Hilo,  were  too 
much  for  us  and  we  were  all  more  or  less  prostrated  for  some 
hours.  On  July  7th,  we  walked  eight  miles  to  and  from  the 
upper  falls  of  the  Waiiuku  river,  where  we  found  a  Lyngbya, 
two  Oscillaforias,  a  Scytonema  and  an  Ocdogottium. 

Our  next  trip  was  along  the  northeast  shore  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Waipio  valley,  sixty-five  miles  from  Hilo.  This  time  we  had  a 
comfortable  two-seated  carriage,  a  pair  of  good  horses  and  a 
Japanese  driver.  The  roads  were  in  excellent  condition  and 
the  scenery  wonderful.  This  coast  is  made  up  of  bold  precipices, 
so  that  marine  collecting  had  to  lie  given  up,  but  the  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  fresh-water  algae  were  very  favorable,  as 
there  is  a  heavy  fainfall  in  this  section  and  running  streams  and 
dripping  cliffs  are  numerous.  As  these  rivers  cast  themselves 
into  the  sea  from  the  high  rock  walls,  beautiful  cascades  are 
formed,  which  can  he  nlainly  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Kinau 
if  one  is  interested  in  looking  out.     I  believe  that  between  Hilo 
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and  Waipio  valley  there  are  about  ninety-seven  gulches,  each 
one  causing  a  deviation  in  the  road  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  a 
mile,  and  meaning  a  long  downhill  and  a  corresponding  long 
uphill  ride  on  the  opposite  side.  Our  driver  could  talk  abso- 
lutely no  English  except  to  swear  dreadfully,  and  did  so  very 
deliberately  whenever  the  horses  balked.  This  occurred  at  the 
foot  of  each  hill,  presumably  because  it  was  here  that  he  in- 
variably applied  the  brake. 

In  the  mouth  of  Hakalau  stream  a  Sligeoclonium  grew  at- 
tached to  pebbles.  It  was  said  that  the  Hawaiians  used  it  for 
bait  for  mullet,  which  would  not  bite  at  any  other  substance. 
Some  fine  desmids  were  also  gathered  from  cliffs  under  drip- 
ping water  in  Hakalau  gulch.  Farther  on,  at  Laupahoehoe, 
some  dark  brownish  globules,  Nostoc  thalli,  were  picked  off  the 
mosses  on  wet  cHffs.  On  these  cliffs  were  also  found  a  dark 
blue  skin,  a  Cylindrospermum,  and  a  gray  slimy  coating  which 
proved  to  be  Glaocapsa  quaternata.  At  Kukuihaele  we  made  a 
stay  of  several  days.  From  here  we  explored  the  lovely  Waipio 
valley  and  the  mountain  streams.  In  a  taro  patch  was  found 
Anaboena  variabilis,  some  Chara  and  diatoms.  A  memorable 
trip  was  bur  horseback  excursion  up  the  mountain  trail  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  mill  flume.  My  horse  ran  away  before  I  was 
on  him  five  minutes,  and  Miss  Crosby's  stood  on  his  hind  legs 
most  of  the  time,  but,  partly  because  we  were  assured  they  were 
the  gentlest  horses  on  the  plantation,  and  mainly  because  we 
were  so  delighted  with  the  luxuriance  of  ferns  and  mountain 
trees,  we  got  the  better  of. our  first  fright  and  did  our  ditch 
jumping  and  slippery  climbing  with  comparative  ease.  When 
the  horses  could  go  no  further,  they  were  tired,  and  we  went 
the  rest  of  the  way  on  elevated  flumes — wooden  ditches  about 
two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  some  of  them  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ground.  On  the  boards  of  the  flume  were  attached 
the  fronds  of  Nostoc  commune,  and  in  the  falls  of  the  stream 
were  beds  of  small,  black,  shot-like  balls,  Nostoc  verrucositm. 
Before  going  back  to  the  horses  we  gathered  specimens  of  eight 
or  ten  new  ferns,  among  them  Psilolum  triquelrum,  and  some 
tree  lobelias,  shrubs  three  to  six  feet  high,  with  very  large 
flowers. 
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July  17th  found  11s  back  in  Hilo,  and  we  were  soon  on  our 
way  to  Puna  (iistrict,  where  we  wished  to  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  Green  Lake.  The  honse  and  grounds  of  our  host  occupied 
the  level  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  now  completely  carpeted 
with  grass.  In  a  second  crater,  quite  near  to  the  first,  was  the 
sheet  of  water  known  as  Green  Lake.  In  this  there  was  found 
to  be  little  except  a  few  desmids  and  Cladophoras.  We  had 
heard  of  a  warm  sprin?  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  next 
morning  made  a  search  for  it.  The  water  was  not  particularly 
warm,  being  only  31°  C.  at  the  time  we  took  a  reading,  but 
several  good  things  were  growing  in  Ibe  water,  and  we  were 
glad  to  find  them.  On  the  way  back  to  Hilo  we  stopped  several 
times  to  examine  the  s'-allow  pools  scattered  about  in  the  pa- 
hoehoe,  and  in  most  of  tliem  fine  desmid  material  was  found. 

Another  short  excursion  was  made  from  Hilo.  We  were 
rowed  in  a  whaleboat  by  four  big  Hawaiians  down  the  shore  a 
few  miles  to  "Sekonet,"  where  conditions  were  considerably 
different.  A  number  of  lagoons  are  just  inside  the  shore  line 
on  tile  beach  and  in  these  were  an  interesting  Monoslroma  and 
some  other  forms  peculiar  to  brackish  water. 

Again  we  consigned  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Kinau  and 
returned  to  Honoluiu  to  store  the  collections  accumulated  from 
Hawaii,  With  a  fresh  supply  of  pre.serving  cans  and  drying 
paper,  but  with  waning  ambition,  we  went  aboard  the  little 
James  Makee.  which  carried  us  to  the  Kcalia  plantation  and 
Kapaa  beach,  on  the  Island  of  Kauai.  It  being  vacation  time, 
we  were  given  the  teachers'  cottage,  and  kept  house  by  our- 
selves again.  The  marine  flora  here  resembled  very  much  that 
of  the  western  shores  of  Oabu,  and  was  totally  different  from 
that  of  Hawaii.  We  were  able  to  collect  again  at  low  tide. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  Bryopsis.  Cankrpa.  Amansio  and 
some  Diclyota, 

Having  secured  a  good  Japanese  driver  and  a  carriage  we 
started  on  a  journey  to  the  most  northern  point  of  the  island. 
The  roads  were  in  good  condition,  we  had  very  pleasant  weather 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  drive.  At  Hana- 
lei   wc  collected   on  file   coral   reef,  where  two   species   of  the 
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interescing  seaweed  Martcnsia,  were  secured.  This  had  not  been 
seen  at  any  other  point.  In  some  rice  fields  there  were  found 
Pithophora  and  other  chlorophycese.  From  here  we  drove  back 
to  Kapaa  and  on  south  to  Nawiliwili,  one  of  the  most  southern 
points  of  the  island.  We  stayed  at  this  place  all  day  with 
nothing  special  to  do.  Dined  at  a  Chinaman's  on  mince  pie, 
sorghum  and  bread,  bought  up  all  the  Hawaiian  fans,  mats 
and  baskets  we  could  find,  besides  a  quantity  of  polished  cocoa- 
nut  calabashes,  and  collected  the  third  species  of  Sargassum 
known  from  these  islands,  S.  polyphylhnn.  After  a  weary  wait 
we  were  picked  up  in  the  afternoon,  along  with  a  drove  of  sheep, 
and  carried  in  a  small  boat  two  miles  out  to  sea,  where  the 
steamer  IF.  G.  Halt  lay  rocking  frightfully.  Without  going 
further  into  detail,  we  reached  Honolulu  next  morning,  where 
a  few  days  were  spent  in  putting  away  the  preserved  speci- 
mens in  trunks,  seeing  to  the  soldering  of  large  tin  vessels  and 
having  packing  boxes  fitted  up.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to 
take  care  of  the  specimens  preserved  in  formaline,  which  were 
in  tin  cans,  for  the  salt  in  the  air  and  water  caused  the  tin 
to  rust  very  quickly,  and  all  vessels  had  to  be  soldered  and  re- 
soldered  during  the  time  we  were  in  the  islands. 

On  a  certain  dark,  rainy  night  at  nine  o'clock  we  said  a  re- 
luctant good  bye  to  our  kind  Honolulu  friends,  and  went  out  on 
a  tugboat  to  the  Aorangi.  up  whose  dark  looming  sides  we  had 
to  climb  on  a  swinging  ladder.  In  two  weeks  more  we  were 
back  in  Minneapolis.  Every  can  in  the  collection  was  leaking, 
yet  all  specimens  came  through  in  perfect  condition. 


.■\  WRITER  in  an  Eastern  jonrnal  recently  soueht  10  identify  Jolin  Jacoli 
Astor  Willi  ihe  discovery  and  controlling  interest  for  years  of  the  sandal- 
wood trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  Astor's  reply  (o  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams'  enquiry  for  particulars  of  his  Pacific  Coast  ventures  he 
mentioned  the  several  vessels  he  had  sent  forth,  or  through  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  he  was  interested  in,  that  touched,  or  was  lost  here,  the 
earliest  of  which  was  in  180Q,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  partieipaiing 
in  trade  between  these  islands  and  China,  nor  any  reference  to  sandal- 
wo<kI  whatever.  This  trade  was  almost  in  its  zenith  when  Astor's  ships 
visited  the  islands,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  article  thereon  in  f)th  issue. 
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As  Related  by  Residents  of  Waialua  District,  Oahu. 

fONG  ago,  when  the  Hawaiians  were  in  the  darkness  of 
superstition  and  kahunaism,  with  their  gods  and  lords 
many,  there  lived  at  Mokuleia,  Waialua,  two  old  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  pray  to  Kaneaukai  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish.  These  men  were  quite  poor  in  v/orldly  pos- 
sesions, but  given  to  the  habit  of  drinking  a  potion  of  awa 
after  their  evening  meal  of  poi  and  fish. 

The  fish  that  frequented  the  waters  of  Mokuleia  were  the 
aweoweo,  kala,  manini,  and  many  other  varieties  that  find 
their  habitat  inside  the  coral  reefs.  Crabs  of  the  white  vari- 
ety burrowed  in  the  sand  near  the  sea-shore  and  were  dug 
out  by  the  people,  young  and  old.  The  squid  also  were 
speared  by  the  skillful  fishermen  and  were  eaten  stewed,  or 
salted  and  sun-dried  and  roasted  on  the  coals. 

The  salt  likely  came  from  Kaena  point  from  salt  water 
evaporation  in  the  holes  of  rocks  so  plentiful  on  that  stormy 
cape.  Or  it  may  have  been  made  on  the  salt  pans  of  Paukau- 
wila,  near  the  stream  of  that  name,  where  a  few  years  ago 
this  industry,  on  a  small  scale,  existed. 

But  to  return  to  our  worshippers  of  Kaneaukai.  One  morn- 
ing on  going  out  upon  the  sea-shore  they  found  a  log  of 
wood,  somewhat  resembling  the  human  form,  which  they  took 
home  and  set  it  in  a  corner  of  their  lowly  hut,  and  continued 
their  habit  of  praying  to  Kaneaukai.  One  evening,  after  hav- 
ing prepared  a  scanty  supper  of  poi  and  salt,  with  perhaps 
a  few  roasted  kukui-nuts  as  a  relish,  and  a  couple  of  cocoanut 
cups  of  awa  as  their  usual  drink,  they  saw  a  handsome  young 
man  approaching,  who  entered  their  hut  and  saluted  them. 
He  introduced  himself  by  saying,  "I  am  Kaneaukai  to  whom 
you  have  been  praying,  and  that  which  you  have  set  up  is 
my  image;  you  have  done  well  in  caring  for  it." 

He  sat  down,  after  the  Hawaiian  custom,  as  if  to  share 
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iheir  evening  meal,  which  the  two  old  men  invited  him  to 
partat:e  of  with  them,  but  regretted  the  scanty  supply  of  awa. 
He  said:  "Pour  the  awa  back  into  the  bowl  and  divide  into 
three.  This  they  did  and  at  once  shared  their  meal  with  their 
guest. 

After  supper  Kaneaukai  said  to  the  two  old  men,  "Go  to 
Keawanui  and  you  will  get  fish  enough  for  the  present."  He 
then  disappeared,  and  the  fishermen  went  as  instructed  and 
obtained  three  fish :  one  they  gave  to  an  old  sorceress  who 
lived  near  by,  and  the  other  two  they  kept  for  themselves. 

Soon  after  this  there  was  a  large  school  of  fish  secured  by  the 
fishermen  of  Mokuleia.  So  abundant  were  the  fish  that  after 
salting  all  they  could  there  was  enough  to  give  away  to  the 
neighbors;  and  even  the  dogs  had  more  than  they  desired. 

Leaving  the  Mokuleia  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
unusual  supply  of  fish,  we  will  turn  to  the  abode  of  two 
kahunas,  who  were  also  fishermen,  living  on  the  south  side 
of  Waimea  valley,  Oahu.  One  morning,  being  out  of  fish, 
they  went  out  into  the  harbor  to  try  their  luck,  and  casting 
their  net  they  caught  up  a  calcareous  stone  about  as  large  as 
a  man's  head,  and  a  pilot  fish.  They  let  the  pilot  fish  go  and 
threw  the  stone  back  into  the  sea.  Again  they  cast  their 
net  and  again  they  caught  the  stone  and  the  pilot  fish,  and 
so  again  at  the  third  haul.  At  this  they  concluded  that  the 
stone  was  a  representative  of  some  god.  The  elder  of  the 
two  said:  "Let  us  take  this  stone  ashore  and  set  it  up  as 
an  idol,  but  the  pilot  fish  we  will  let  go."  So  they  did,  set- 
ting it  up  On  the  turn  of  the  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor  of  Waimea.  They  built  an  enclosure  about  it  and 
smoothed  off  the  rocky  bluff  by  putting  flat  stones  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  about  the  stone  idol  thus  strangely 
found. 

About  ten  days  after  the  finding  of  the  stone  idol  the  two 
old  kahunas  were  sitting  by  their  grass  hut  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  bewailing  the  scarcity  of  fish,  when  Kaneaukai 
himself  appeared  before  them  in  the  guise  of  a  young  man. 
He  told  them  that  they  had  done  well  in  setting  up  his  stone 
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image,  and  if  they  would  follow  his  directions  they  would 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish.  Said  he,  "Go  "to  Mokulcia,  and 
you  will  find  my  wooden  idol ;  bring  it  here  and  set  it  up 
alongside  of  my  stone  idol."  But  they  demurred,  as  it  was 
a  dark  night  and  there  were  usually  quicksands  after  a  freshet 
in  the  Kamananui  river.  His  answer  was,  "Send  your  grand- 
sons," and  so  the  two  young  men  were  sent  for  to  get  the 
wooden  idol  and  were  told  where  they  could  find  it. 

The  young  men  started  for  Mokuleia  by  way  of  Kaika, 
near  the  place  where  salt  was  made  a  few  years  ago.  Being 
strangers,  they  were  in  doubt  about  the  true  way,  when  a 
metor  (hoku  kaolele)  appeared  and  went  before  them,  show- 
ing them  how  to  escape  the  quicksands.  After  crossing  the 
river  they  went  on  to  Mokuleia  as  directed  by  Kaneaukai, 
and  found  in  the  hut  of  the  two  old  men  the  wooden  idol. 
They  shouldered  it,  and  taking  as  much  dried  fish  as  they 
could  carry,  they  returned  by  the  same  way  that  they  came, 
arriving"  at  home  about  midnight. 

The  next  day  the  two  old  kahunas  set  up  the  wooden  idol 
in  the  same  enclosure  with  the  stone  representative  of  Kane- 
aukai. The  wooden  image  has  long  since  disappeared,  having 
been  destroyed,  probably,  at  the  time  Kaahumanu  made  a 
tour  of  Oahu  after  her  conversion  to  Christianity  when  she  is- 
sued her  edict  to  burn  all  the  idols.  But  the  stone  idol  was  not 
destroyed.  Even  during  the  past  sixty  years  offerings  of 
roast  pigs  are  known  to  have  been  placed  before  it.  This 
was  done  secretly  for  fear  of  the  chiefs  who  had  published 
laws  against  idolatry. 

Accounts  differ;  various  narrators  giving  the  story  some 
embellishments  of  their  own.  So  good  a  man  as  a  deacon  of 
Waialua  in  telling  the  above  seemed  to  believe  that,  instead 
of  it  being  a  legend  it  was  true,  for  an  old  man.  to  whom  he 
referred  as  authority,  said,  that  one  of  the  young  men  who 
went  to  Mokuleia  and  brought  the  wooden  idol  to  Waimea 
was  his  own  grandfather. 

Pelekane,  an  aged  resident  of  the  locality,  gives  this  ver- 
sion:   Following  the  placement  of  their  strangely  found  stone 
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these  two  men  dreamt  of  Kaneaukai  as  a  god  in  some  far- 
distant  land,  to  whom  they  petitioned  that  he  would  crown 
their  labors  with  success  by  granting  them  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fish.  Dreaming  thus,  Kaneaukai  revealed  himself  to  them 
as  being  already  at  their  shore;  that  the  stone  which  they 
had  been  permitted  to  find  and  had  honored  by  setting  up 
at  Kehanapuu,  was  himself,  in  response  to  their  petitions,  and 
since  they  had  been  faithful  so  far,  upon  continuance  of  same, 
and  offerings  thereto,  they  should  ever  after  be  successful 
in  their  fishing:  and  as  if  in  confirmation  of  this  covenant, 
this  locality  has  ever  since  been  noted  for  the  periodica!  visits 
of  schools  of  ihe  anae-holo  and  kala,  which  are  prevalent  from 
April  to  July,  coming,  it  is  said,  from  Ohea,  Honuaula,  Maui, 
by  way  of  Kahuku,  and  returning  the  same  way. 

So  strong  was  the  superstitious  belief  ofthe  people  in  this 
deified  stone  that  when,  some'twenty  years  ago,  the  then  road 
supervisor  of  the  district  threw  it  over  and  broke  oiT  a  por- 
tion, it  was  prophesied  that  Kaneaukai  would  be  avenged  for 
the  insult.  And  when  shortly  after  he  lost  his  position  and 
removed  from  the  district,  returning  not  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  that  several  of  his  relatives  have  met  untimely 
ends,  not  a  few  but  felt  it  was  the  recompense  of  his  sacri- 
legeous  act. 

INTBODUCTION  OF  FEBFUUEBT. 

The  Hawaiians'  first  acquaintance  wilh  perfumery  was  evidently  through 
the  early  visits  and  trading  of  the  Russians  from  the  Northwest  coast, 
or  the  other  earlier  visiting  fur-traders  from  there  en  route  to  China, 
or  probably  the  Russians  themselves  in  their  visits  here.  1814-16, 

Hawaiians  of  fifty  or  more  years  ago  showed  a  marked  nreference  for 
musk  as  a  perfume,  either  in  its  extract  preparation  or  solid  forms,  and 
the  name  "liikini,"  applied  thereto,  leads  to  the  impression  that  it  was 
introduced  to  their  attention  as  above  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  for  Lukini  is  Hawaiian  for  Russia,  or  Russian.  In  no  other 
nay  can  we  aceoiml  for  the  reason  why  the  extract  of  musk  should  be 
termed  "wai  lukini''  (Russian  water)  and  its  crude  or  solid  form  should 
be  called  "hua  lukini,"  (Russian  seed,  or  fruit;  a  something  productive), 
were  it  not  the  fact  that  they— the  Hawaiians— identified  it  with  the  Rus- 
sians as   an   article  of  trade,  or  a  product   of  their  country. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  present  day  the  natives  will  not  touch  it,  so 
changed  have  become  their  taste  for  perfume. 
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/yj*.  OUBTLESS  the  question  conies  to  mind  occasionally  with 
ylcM  all  students  of  Hawaii,  her  land  and  people,  as  to  the  cause 
-(J^  of,  or  reason  for,  the  repetition  of  place-names  frequently 
met  with  throughout  the  islands;  and  like  query  possesses  many 
new  comers  at  the  various  meanings  for  many  words  of  like  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation.  To  some  the  idea  is  suggested  of  a  poverty 
of  the  language,  though  Hawaiians  resent  the  imputation  with 
some  warmth,  and  instance  the  fact  that  they  have  over  thirty 
names  for  the  rain,  while  the  various  winds  around  the  Islands, 
mentioned  in  the  legend  of  Pakaa,  embrace  tighty-five.  Others 
consider  the  repetition  of  place-names  as  largely  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  their  changes,  like  names  identify- 
ing the  connection  in  the  settlement  of  families  moving  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Others  again  look  upon  it  as  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  coincidence. 

Certain  names  are  used  alike  on  several  of  the  islands  for  some 
evident  reason,  like  ■  Kona  for  the  southwestern  district  in  the 
Islands  of  Kauai,  Oahu,  Molokai  and  Hawaii,  which  is  said  to 
apply  from  the  southerly  storms  of  the  same  name  prevalent 
during  the  winter  or  rainy  months  to  which  this  district  in  the 
above-named  islands  are  exposed;  though  Maui  and  Lanai  have 
like  exposures  to  kona  storms,  but  have  no  such  named  district. 

Similar  reasoning  doubtless  led  to  the  ancient  adoption  of 
Koolau  for  the  windward  district  of  the  Islands  of  Kauai,  Oahu, 
and  Molokai,  from  their  like  exposure  to  the  regular  "trade 
winds,"  and  Hamakua  for  the  same  relative  district  of  the  Islands 
of  Maui  and  Hawaii,  but  the  application — according  to  present 
day  usage  of  the  language — is  not  so  readily  seen,  although  in 
the  latter  one  can  find  "open  breadth  of  country"  on  the  north- 
eastern slopes  of  Haleakala,  Maui,  and  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii,  alike 
appropriate,  to  which  the  term  Koolau  would  by  no  means  apply. 
The  windward  districts  of  this  name  differ  topographically  from 
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the  others  in  that  they  are  precipitous;  abounding  in  palis,  which 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  may  appropriately  term  a  "wind- 
brace."  [Koo,  a  prop  or  brace;  lau,  a  wind. — See  Andrews' 
Diet.] 

This  would  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  appropriateness  in  some 
manner  or  form  as  a  primal  cause,  and  in  an  article  on  Hawaiian 
place  names  in  the  Annual  for  1901,  by  that  excellent  authority, 

C.  J.  Lyons,  the  same  idea  prevails  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
probable  cause  originally  observed,  though  numerous  departures 
from  the  rule  throughout  the  Islands  are  apparent  enough  to  re- 
quire explanations  that  would  be  alike  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  this  questioning  comes  to  mind  at  the  duplication,  or  more,  of 
names  found  at  times  on  one  island,  though  more  frequently  on 
different  islands,  where  conditions,  topographically  and  other- 
wise, can  by  no  means  convey  similar  impressions  to  the  mind. 

A  list  of  a  number  of  these  names  found  repeated,  with  their 
localities,  given  herewith,  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  illus- 
trating this  subject  and  enlightening  some  readers  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  territory. 

Kilauea,  the  name  of  our  famous  volcano,  on  Hawaii,  is  also 
the  name  of  an  extensive  land  division  and  village  tm  the  Island 
of  Kauai.* 

IVaimea,  an  important  village  and  historic  point  of  interest 
on  Kauai ;  the  scene  of  Cook's  first  landing  at  these  islands,  and 
place  of  battle  in  dislodgement  of  the  Russians  from  their  erected 
fort  and  expulsion  by  the  natives,  finds  a  namesake  on  the  Island 
of  Oahu,  in  a  small  picturesque  valley  in  Koolauloa,  and  it  was 
for  ages,  also,  the  name  of  Hawaii's  inland  town  and  plains  at  the 
base  of  Manna  Kea,  till  the  postal  authorities  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  changed  it  to  Kamuela,  which  kamaainas  ignore  save  in 
its  forced  use  under  mail  regulations. 


*An  ancient  Hawaiian  tradition  of  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  fire 
being  obtained  from  the  Alae  (Mud-hen),  stales  that  is  occurred  ages  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Pete,  Goddess  of  the  Volcano,  in  these  Islands,  whose 
fires  were  first  seen  at  Kilauea.  Kalihi,  Kauai;  afterwards  at  Alia, 
Moanalua,  Oahu;  then  at  Haleakala,  Maui,  and  finally  at  Kilauea,  Hawaii. 
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Kailua,  a  shipping  port  of  Kona,  Hawaii,  famed  as  being  once 
the  place  of  King  and  court  and  the  landing  point  of  the  first 
missionaries  in  1820.  is  also  the  name  of  a  place  in  Koolaupoko, 
Oahu. 

Waialua,  a  district  and  village  of  Oahu,  is  the  name,  too,  of  a 
division  of  land  on  Molokai,  and  also  in  Waihee,  Maui, 

IVailuku,  a  principal  township  of  Maui,  has  its  namesake  in  an 
important  stream  of  Hilo.  Hawaii. 

Lihuc.  the  name  of  a  village  and  important  agricultural  district 
of  Kauai,  is  found  also  in  the  grazing  districts  of  Oahu,  and  of 
Hawaii, 

iVahiawa,  an  inland  section  of  Oahu  and  site  of  a  prosperous 
farming  colony,  is  the  name  also  of  a  well  known  land  division 
on  Kauai,  and  the  same  is  found  again  in  Kona,  Hawaii. 

(faidfo,  a  well  known  division  of  Kauai,  has  namesakes  of 
smaller  dimensions  on  Molokai,  on  Maui,  and  in  the  Hilo  district 
of  Hawaii. 

H'aimanalo  is  duplicated  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  being  the  name 
of  a  division  in  the  windward,  Koolau  district,  and  also  of  a  loca- 
tion in  the  lee  district  of  Ewa. 

Honolulu,  of  Oahu,  has  its  namesake  in  a  small  division  of 
land  in  Puna,  Hawaii,  embodied  in  R.  P.  (grant)  No.  3331. 

Napoopoo  is  another  instance  of  duplication  on  the  same  island, 
being  the  name  of  a  village  and  landing  on  the  south  side  of 
Kealakekua  Bay,  Hawaii,  and  also  of  an  extensive  division  of 
land  in  the  Waipio  valley. 

Halazi'a  is  a  well-known  locality  alike  of  Ewa,  Oahu ;  Molokai, 
and  Kohala,  Hawaii. 

Waianae,  the  northwestern  division  or  district  of  Oahu,  has  a 
namesake  in   Lahaina,  Maui. 

Waihee,  the  name  of  a  famed  valley  and  cane  district  of  Maui, 
is  also  applied  to  a  division  of  land  in  Koolau,  Oahu. 

Keauhoit,  a  landing  place  and  extensive  division  of  land  in 
Kona,  Hawaii,  has  an  ili  aina,  or  land  division,  of  like  name  in 
the  Puna  district  of  the  same  island.  It  is  also  applied  to  divis- 
ions of  land  on  Maui,  Molokai,  and  a  locality  in  Honolulu. 
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Kahtiku  is  a  division  of  Oahu  forming  its  northeast  point,  and 
Punaluu  is  the  name  of  a  landing  place  approximate  thereto.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Hawaii  is  an  extensive  ahupuaa,  or  division, 
likewise  known  as  Kahtiku,  and  Punaluu  is  the  name  of  a  ship- 
ping point  and  village  a  few  miles  further  along  the  coast. 

Kipapa,  a  gulch  of  legendary  fame  on  Oahu,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  so  named  from  heaving  been  paved,  Kipapa,  with  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  in  battle,*  is  the  name  also  of  two  places  on 
Maui;  at  Waiehu,  and  Hamakualoa. 

Puueo  is  a  place  name  found  on  Kauai,  Oahu,  Molokai  and  in 
two  localities  on  Hawaii.  These  places  may  have  been  so 
named  for  being  possibly  gathering  points  of  owls,  traditionally 
referred  to  on  the  several  islands. 

The  name  of  Kealia,  one  of  the  successful  cane  districts  of  the 
Island  of  Kauai,  is  found  applied  to  locations  on  Maui,  Lanai,  in 
Kona,  Hawaii,  and  al^  in  Honolulu. 

Other  instances  might  be  enumerated  ,and  will  probably  sug- 
gest themselves  to  some  readers,  of  similar  names  applied  to 
localities  on  two  or  more  islands  of  the  group,  but  sufficient  per- 
haps are  here  presented  to  illustrate  the  question  involved. 

The  off-hand  answer  by  the  majority  of  Hawaiians  is  that 
they  do  not  know;  their  reasoning  powers  apparently  lie  not  in 
this  direction.  A  few  aver  that  it  resulted  from  the  moving  of 
the  people,  as  for  instance,  a  family,  or  more  likely  a  chief  and 
his  adherents,  from  Halawa,  on  this  island,  moves  to  Molokai, 
and  locating  awhile,  give  its  name  to  Iheir  new  abiding  place, 
then  changing,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  the  district  of  Kohala, 
found  another  Halawa  in  memory,  perhaps,  of  the  "leeks  and 
garlics"  of  their  earlier  days.*     But  in  a  race  whose  language  con- 


•Alexander's  Hist. 

'Since  the  foregoing  was  in  lype  the  following  has  been  handed  in  as 
illustrative  of  the  idea  of  names  being  repeated  by  chiefs,  through  senti- 

When  the  chiefs  went  to  live  at  Luakaka,  Nuuanu,  it  was  changed  by 
Lahilahi-Kaeo  to  Kahalauaola,  the  name  of  a  place  on  Kauai  which  it  re- 
sembled, from  its  then  wooded  character.  Lately  it  has  taken  the  name 
of  Laukaha  again. 
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tains  no  equivalent  for  the  word  "home,"  is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect them  to  hold  their  place  of  residence  with  sufficient  endear- 
ment as  to  perpetuate  its  name  in  their  travels.  There  would 
seem  to  be  reasonable  ground  for  grave  doubt. 

Tradition  and  geologists  place  Kauai  as  the  oldest  island  of 
the  group  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  the  first  inhabited, 
though  Fornander,  S.  Percy  Smith  and  other  authorities,  identify 
names  of  prominent  places  on  Hawaii  with  those  of  Southern 
Polynesia,  which  largely  indicates  the  course  of  the  aborigines 
in  their  voyages  hither,  fails  to  confirm  this  idea.  Yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  number  of  Kauai  names  that  are  scattered 
over  other  islands  of  the  group.  Out  of  a  list  of  some  forty  re- 
peated names  on  the  various  islands,  Kauai  holds  fourteen  that 
are  found  on  Oahu,  five  each  on  Maui  and  Molokai,  and  twelve 
on  Hawaii.  Oahu  also  holds  fourteen  out  of  the  list  that  are 
found  on  Hawaii,  eleven  on  Maui  and  seVen  on  Molokai.  . 

In  this  connection  the  traditional  change  of  Pele's  scene  of 
activity  in  beginning  at  Kilauea,  Kauai,  and  ending  at  Kilauea, 
Hawaii,  already  referred  to,  has  some  significance. 

The  subject,  including  the  significance,  appropriateness  ^nd 
otherwise,  of  Hawaiian  names,  whether  of  place  or  person,  il 
one  worthy  of  more  study  than  has  been,  apparently,  given  to  it, 
judging  from  the  rarity  of  articles  to  be  found  thereon.  \ 

NatvilKi-ili,  Kauai. — When  Kaikioewa  moved  ihere  to  live  he  called 
the  part  selected  by  him  Lihiie,  after  his  place  an  the  Waianae  plains  o( 
Oahu. 

Hanaiakamaiama,  Niiuanii  Valley,  was  so-called  by  John  Young,  Jr., 
on  account  of  his  regard  for  his  old  home  in  Kawaihae,  Hawaii. 

That  portion  of  Puna.  Kauai,  called  Kawmhau  siill  retains  that,  name 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  it  by  Kalakaua,  after  the  Glee  Club  of 
that  name  originated  by  him. 


1  of  the  names  of  foreigners  residins  in  Honolulu  at  the 
opening  of  1847,  together  with  their  occupations  may  he  found  m  the 
Polynesian  of  January  gth  of  that  year  at  which  time  it  was  estimated  that 
with  ladies  (52.)  not  included  in  the  regiiter  which  numbered  353  and 
children  (113,)  there  yet  remained  a  floating  class  that  would  give  600  in 
round  numbers  as  the  then  average  foreign  popitlatton  of  the  town 
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By  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy. 

[From  the  Hawaiian  Planters'  Monthly  for  October,  igo*.! 

tyoHE  development  of  irrigation  projects  has  been  prosecuted 
AO  with  great  vigor  by  private  corporations  owning  sugar  es- 
■Vj^^  tates  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  last  ten  years.  No 
aid  for  this  work  has  been  received  from  either  the  local  Terri- 
torial Government  of  Hawaii  or  the  National  Government  at 
Washington.  What  was  formerly  arid  and  unproductive  soil  cov- 
ered by  wild  brush  and  pasturing  a  few  cattle,  has  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  at  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money  and  enterprise, 
been  converted  into  productive  sugar-cane  land. 


The  rainfall  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  very  local  and  peculiar 
in  its  distribution.  The  trade-winds  blow  off  the  ocean  from 
the  northeast,  and  on  this  slope  a  rainfall  of  from  60  to  200  inches 
a  year  is  quite  common,  the  intensity  varying  with  the  altitude  and 
local  configurations,  while  on  the  lee  sides  the  rain  is  often  as 
light  as  from  10  to  15  inches.  The  islands  as  a  rule  are  quite 
rugged,  varying  in  altitude  at  their  central  highest  points  from 
3000  to  10,000  feet.  TJje  windward  sides  are  covered  with  a 
dense  brush  which  remains  green  throughout  the  year.  On  the 
northeast  slope  of  Maui  the  maximum  precipitation  is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1500  feet,  often  as  great  as  400  inches  a  year  at  Nahiku, 
while  at  sea  level  and  higher  up  the  mountains  it  is  only  a  third 
of  this  quantity. 


Water  is  used  for  irrigating  the  sugar  cane,  the  annual  crop 
of  sugar  each  year  amounting  to  400,000  tons,  which  averages 
$70  a  ton,  or  $28,000,000.  One-half  of  this  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigated  plantations  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
other  200,000  tons  is  raised  on  rainfall  plantations,  which  are  very 
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uncertain  in  their  output,  owing  to  the  precarious  rain  conditions 
prevailing. 

ANCIENT  WATER  RIGHTS. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  was  very  dense  in  prehistoric  times, 
as  the  remains  of  old  houses  and  fields  bear  convincing  testimony. 
Nearly  all  the  streams  were  led  out  by  ditches,  called  "Auwais," 
and  the  water  used  for  growing  taro,  the  national  food,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  ditches  were  excavated  in  surface  earth  and 
maintained  by  joint  users,  each  of  whom  had  to  devote  so  many 
days  each  month  towards  repair.  The  water  was  also  distributed 
between  its  users  by  set  rules  and  at  stated  times ;  each  district 
with  its  branch  ditch  getting  so  many  hours'  flow  of  the  stream. 

The  land  thus  cultivated  was  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream 
as  no  long  ancient  conduits  were  built,  and  was  styled  "taro"  land 
in  contrast  to  "kula"  or  dry  land,  which  carried  no  water  rights. 

The  native  Hawaiians  have  protected  with  the  greatest  zeal 
their  water  rights  through  taro  land,  whicli  the  gradual  growth 
and  expansion  of  sugar  plantation  interests  have  tended  to 
absorb. 

MODERN  IRRIC^TION. 

The  present  water  supply  of  the  Islands  is  derived  from  two 
sources : 

(i)  By  pumping  ground  or  artesian  waters  from  wells  and 
sumps,  excavated  near  the  sea  shore.  The  pumps  are  driven  with 
either  coal  or  oil  as  fuel,  or  by  electricity  generated  from  water 
power. 

(2)  By  gravity,  from  the  natural  flowing  streams,  the  im- 
pounding of  flood  waters  of  same;  and  by  the  interception  of 
ground  water  by  tunnelling. 

One  of  the  most  striking  discoveries  the  Continental  engineer 
has  to  experience  is  the  extraordinary  productiveness  of  some  of 
the  island  water  sheds,  which  destroys  at  once  many  preconceived 
theories  as  to  what  run-offs  should  be.  The  Waihee  shed  on 
Maui,  with  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles,  yields  a  daily 
minimum  flow  of  17.000,000  gallons,  while  the  Olokele  shed  on 
Kauai,  with  an  area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  yields  a  mini- 
mum flow  of  40,000,000.  and  a  mean  flow  of  70,000,000  gallons 
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in  twenty-four  hours.  Each  of  these  water  sheds  is  particularly 
and  favorably  situated  for  precipitation  with  brush-covered  steep 
slopes,  and  with  almost  daily  rainfall. 

Nearly  all  the  Hawaiian  streams  respond  very  quickly  to  rain- 
fall, rising  and  falling  quite  rapidly;  while  those  with  a  good 
dense  brush  covered  water  shed  hold  the  volume  in  streams  almost 
constantly  above  a  certain  minimum. 

OAHU  ARTESIAN  SUPPLY. 

The  artesian  supply  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  is  the  most  peculiar 
and  the  most  generous  that  we  find  in  any  country  of  such  a 
limited  area,  the  island  being  only  about  twelve  miles  wide,  north 
and  south,  by  thirty-five  miles  long,  with  mountain  ranges  near 
its  north  coast  3,000  feet  high.  It  yields  daily  from  wells  and 
sumps  250  to  300  millions  of  gallons  without  any  apparent 
diminution  of  the  supply,  the  source  of  which  is  in  a  porous 
strata  found  at  a  depth  of  from  400  to  800  feet  below  the  sea 
level.  The  static  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  penetrating  this 
formation  varies  from  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above  the  sea  level 
at  Honolulu  to  22  feet  at  Ewa  plantation,  sixteen  miles  westerly. 
Excessive  pumping  or  prolonged  droughts  vary  somewhat  this 
level  which  is  always  quickly  restored  on  cessation  of  affecting 
conditions. 

The  islands  are  all  of  a  porous  stratified  lava  formation  formed 
in  layers  by  successive  emissions  from  the  ancient  central  cones 
which  now  form  the  summits  of  the  islands.  The  water  supply  in 
the  artesian  strata  near  the  sea  is  sustained  by  mountain  precipita- 
tion, and  the  intimate  connection  between  the  mountains  and  the 
wells  is  proven  by  the  sudden  discoloration  of  the  water  in  the 
latter  some  hours  after  heavy  rainfalls  in  the  mountains.  The 
artesian  condition  of  the  Oahu  strata  is  caused  by  a  tight  coral 
and  clay  cushion  which  rests  on  the  foreshore  and  prevents  the 
water  escaping  to  sea.  In  none  of  the  other  islands,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  this  necessary  formation,  is  artesian  water  found ;  the 
pumps  being  fed  from  sumps  excavate<l  from  five  to  eight  feet 
below  sea  level  in  all  of  which  the  water  flucuates  from  one 
to  two  feet,  corresponding  with  tidal  changes  which  vary  in  this 
tropical   region   from  two  to  four   feet  between   low   and   high 
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waters.  The  depth  to  which  it  is  safe  to  lower  the  static  water 
level  in  Oahu  wells  by  pumping  has  been  tested  on  each  plantation. 
The  rapid  increase  of  salt  per  gallon  by  excessive  pumping  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the  water  level,  forbids  extreme  prac- 
tice in  this  respect.  The  Oahu  artesian  waters  carry  eight  to 
twenty  grains  of  salt  per  gallon  in  normal  condition,  while  water 
with  salt  as  great  as  60  grains  per  gallon  will  successfully  irri- 
gate sugar  cane.  The  pumping  stations  are  usually  fed  by  a 
series  of  12-inch  wells  spaced  50  feet  apart  and  connected  by 
larger  pipe  with  the  suction  ends  of  the  pump  placed  at  as  low 
a  level  as  practicable.  One  million  gallons  has  been  pumped  out 
of  each  well  thus  spaced,  and  ten  wells  have  been  found  sufficient 
for  a  10,000,000  gallon  pumping  engine,  which  is  the  usual  size 
of  unit  employed. 

The  water  is  usually  pumped  through  a  24-inch  or  30-inch  dis- 
charge pipe,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  pump  and  the  head. 
Most  of  tlie  water  is  delivered  below  an  elevation  of  300  feet, 
though  in  a  few  instances  lifts  as  great  as  450  feet  have  been 
pumped  against.  The  uncertain  and  fluctuating  prices  of  sugar, 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  other  expense  practically  preclude  all  profit- 
able pumping  above  400  feet.  The  work  of  pumping  10,000.000 
gallons  daily  to  300  feet  elevation  with  ordinary  pumps  in  service 
will  consume  15  tons  of  coal;  which  at  $8  per  ton,  would  mean 
$120  per  day  for  fuel  expense  alone.  The  cost  of  labor,  lubri- 
cants, depreciation,  etc..  have  to  be  added  to  get  the  total  cost. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  as  many  as  eight  and 
twelve  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  are  raised,  which  yields  a  return  of 
about  10  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Five  plantations  on 
the  Island  of  Oahu,  namely:  Kahuku,  Waialua,  Ewa,  Oahu  and 
Honolulu,  have  a  pump  capacity  of  287  million  gallons  daily  with 
a  water  horse  power  of  11,847  ^nd  draw  water  from  195  wells. 
Waianae  furnishes  the  novel  feature  of  using  the  fall  in  scane 
gravity  water  found  in  its  higher  levels  (500  to  1400  feet)  to  de- 
velop power,  after  which  the  water  is  again  used  for  irrigating 
the  lands  lower  down,  while  ihe  power  is  transmitted  to  electric- 
ally driven  pumps  near  sea  level  to  lift  ground  water  from  wells 
to  the  150  foot  level.  Maui  comes  next  with  a  pump  capacity  of 
140  million  gallons  daily  of  6945  horse  power,  the  water  being 
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drawn  from  sumps.  Kauai  has  55  million  gallons  daily  pump 
capacity  with  2033  horse  power,  drawing  principally  trom  sumps, 
while  Hawaii,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  has  only  one 
pump  of  7  million  gallons'  capacity,  of  412  horse  power,  pumping 
from  a  shaft  and  sump. 

The  steep  slopes,  porous  soil  and  high  elevations  of  the  planta- 
tions have  prohibited  irrigation  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  which 
is  the  most  recently  formed  geologically  of  all  the  islands. 

No  flowing  surface  stream  exists  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  on  the  coast,  from  Kohala  southerly  around  to  Hilo.  The 
soil  is  of  so  porous  a  nature  that  it  passes  the  rainfall  through  like 
cinders  and  allows  no  surface  accumulations  of  water.  It  has 
the  volcanoes  ilauna  Loa  and  Kilauea  intermittently  active,  which 
emit  two  distinct  varieties  of  lava;  "Pahoehoe,"  which  is  heavy 
and  compact,  having  sometimes  a  smooth  glassy  and  undulating 
surface;  and  "A-A,"  which  is  much  lighter  in  specific  gravity 
than  the  former,  often  floating  on  its  surface  during  flows  and 
breaking  up  into  all  kinds  of  disintegrating  masses  on  cooling. 

PUMP  INSTALLATION. 

Experience  with  the  direct-acting,  slow-moving  pump  of  the 
Worthington  type  has  not  been  encouraging.  All  new  pumps 
now  installed  are  of  the  high-speed  fly-wheel  type,  which  con- 
sume much  less  coal ;  and  where  all  fuel  has  to  be  expensively 
imported,  the  greatest  economy  in  this  direction  has  to  be  exer- 
cised. The  pumps  are  nearly  all  installed  in  concrete-lined  pits 
36  to  50  feet  square,  excavated  to  the  water  level,  while  the  boiler 
plants  are  on  the  ground  surface  above.  In  three  instances  at 
Oahu,  Kihei  and  Kohala,  the  experiment  of  sinking  shafts  from 
the  ground  surface  200  to  300  feet  down  to  the  water  level,  and 
excavating  pump  compartments  at  this  level  have  been  tried.  The 
difficulties  of  ventilation  and  the  expense  of  shafts  and  chamber 
have  more  than  balanced  in  each  instance  the  saving  of  cost  of 
placing  delivery  pipe  on  the  surface  and  the  friction  lost  in  same, 
which  were  the  principal  inducement  for  installing  this  system. 
The  ground  water  has  also  been  found  as  brackish  in  such  a  shaft 
two  miles  from  the  sea,  as  water  found  in  wells  100  yards  from 
the  beach. 
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Outside  of  Oahu  all  pumping  has  to  be  very  cautiously  prose- 
cuted as  too  great  a  lowering  of  the  sump  level  will  increase  the 
quantity  of  salt  in  the  water,  running  it  up  to  lOO  or  200  grains 
per  gallon,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  irrigation  purposes,  as  it 
incrusts  the  soil  with  salt  and  damages  the  cane  plants.  Owing 
to  the  great  porosity  of  the  rock  formations  and  the  heavier 
specilic  gravity  of  the  sea-water,  the  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to 
force  itself  inland  where  any  vacuum  is  created  by  excessive 
pumping  and  consequent  lowering  of  ground  water. 

GRAVITY  SUPPLIES. 

All  available  streams  are  now  tapped  by  ditches  on  Maui  and 
Kauai.  The  first  was  built  on  the  windward  side  of  Maui  in 
1878  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Alexander.  The  next 
was  built  in  the  same  section  by  Mr.  Spreckels  in  1879-1880,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  Schossles  of  San  Francisco  as  en- 
gineer. It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  of  50  millKMi  gallons  daily 
capacity,  and  delivers  the  water,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet,  and 
is  known  as  the  "Haiku"  ditch.  This  ditch  was  intercepted  by  a 
new  work  called  the  "Lowrie  ditch"  in  1900,  which  delivers  the 
water  at  an  elevation  of  450  feet.  The  writer  has  just  finished  a 
new  aqueduct,  known  as  the  "Ivoolau  ditch,"  which  taps  all  the 
Nahiku  rain  belt  at  an  elevation  of  1350  feet  and  discharges  into 
the  older  and  lower  ditches.  It  is  ten  miles  long,  seven  and  one- 
half  miles  being  in  tunnel  and  two  and  one-half  in 
open  ditch  and2  flume.  The  tunnels  are  all  in  solid  rock, 
eight  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  85 
million  gallons.  Owing  to  the  extreme  porosity  of  the  lava  rock, 
four  and  one-half  miles  of  concrete  lining  six  inches  thick  is  used 
in  the  tunnel  to  prevent  seepage.  The  work  was  all  done  by 
Japanese  with  hand  drills;  ore  cars  were  employed  in  moving 
the  excavated  materials,  and  it  has  cost  finished  about  $7  per 
lineal  foot.  The  Japanese  make  excellent  miners  and  rock  men, 
and,  owing  to  their  small  size,  it  was  practicable  to  work  four  in 
a  face,  and  by  working  three  8-hour  shifts,  the  whole  work  had 
to  be  completed  in  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  com- 
mencement, April,  1903.  There  are  thirty-eight  tunnels  on 
the  work,  averaging  each  1000  feet  long,  the  shortest  being 
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300  feet,  the  longest  2710  feet.  The  country  was  so  steep  and 
precipitous  that  little  ditching  could  be  employed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  four  and  one-half  miles  of  wagon  road  and 
eighteen  miles  of  stone  paved  pack  trails  to  facilitate  during 
construction  the  transportation  of  supplies.  About  4000  bar- 
rels of  cement  and  loo.ODO  pounds  of  giant  powder  were  used. 
In  all  ten  mountain  streams  are  intercepted,  which  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  main  aqueduct  through  screens  of  grizzly 
bars  spaced  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 

The  Honokahau  ditch,  with  30  million  gallons  daily  ca- 
pacity, has  just  been  finished  on  West  Maui.  It  is  thirteen 
and  one-half  miles  long  on  a  grade  of  five  feet  per  mile  and  has 
200  feet  of  36-inch  syphon  pipes  and  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  tunnelling,  and  has  cost  $185,000.  It  delivers  water  at  700 
feet  elevation. 

All  the  streams  on  the  island  of  Maui  are  now  tapped  by 
ditches,  including  the  Waihee  stream,  previously  referred  to 
at  Wailuku. 

MAKAWELI  DITCH. 

The  "Hanapepe  ditch,"  Makaweli,  Kauai,  was  built  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  1890,  to  tap  the  stream  of  that  name.  It  has  7040 
feet  of  40-inch  riveted  steel  syphon  pipe,  1013  feet  of  tun- 
nels, 14,618  feet  of  flume,  five  feet  wide  by  forty  inches  deep, 
and  ten  miles  of  ditching  on  a  general  grade  of  six  feet  per 
mile  and  carries  35  million  gallons  daily.  The  use  of  wooden 
flumes  in  tropical  countries  is  not  advisable,  as  repairs  have 
to  be  frequently  made  owing  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  wood. 
This  ditch  delivers  water  on  the  plantation  at  450  feet  ele- 
vation ;  and  a  new  one  just  built  and  completed  under  the 
writer's  supervision,  known  as  the  "Olokele  ditch,"  delivers 
water  at  an  altitude  of-  1075  feet  and  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  over  60  million  gallons.  It  involves  eight  miles  of  7x7  feet 
tunnels,  five  miles  of  ditching;  and  it  has  cost  completed 
about  $360,000.  At  one  point  a  drop  of  228  feet  was  obtained 
which  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  for  electric  power  purposes 
in  operating  the  plantation  mill  and  railway.     Makaweli  plan- 
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tation  has  now  the  best  gravity  supply  on  the  islands,  with  a 
daily  minimum  from  its  two  sources  of  65  million  gallons. 
It  is  proposed  later  on  to  store  the  freshet  water  in  reservoirs 
and  use  them  as  balacing  mediums  to  restore  the  supply  when 
the  streams  run  low.  Owing  to  the  steep  land  slopes,  six 
to  fifteen  degrees,  it  is  very  difficult  to  select  favorable  reser- 
voir sites,  except  in  the  center  or  back  of  old  volcanic  cones. 
Many  streams  have  been  diverted  and  many  ditches  made 
during  the  last  five  years  on  Wailuku  and  Pioneer  planta- 
tion on  Maui,  the  Oahu  and  Waialua  plantations  on  Oahu, 
and  the  Koloa,  Makee  and  McBryde  plantations  on  Kauai, 
but  for  the  reasons  before  stated  practically  no  stream  diver- 
sion for  irrigations  has  been  made  on  the  largest  island,  Ha- 
waii, except  the  develi  pment  of  water  for  cane  fluming  pur- 
poses at  Olaa,  Pahala  and  Hutchinson, 


The  most  novel  development  in  water  supply  has  been 
the  discovery  of  water  by  driving  tunnels  into  the  lava  for- 
mation at  high  altitudes  at  encouraging  localities.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  predict  what  success  will  reward  any  outlay  in 
this  field,  as  the  results  are  all  problematic.  A  two-million 
gallon  flow  has  been  developed  at  an  altitude  of  1400  feet 
at  Waianae  on  Oahu  island,  by  a  five  hundred  foot  tunnel; 
while  at  Lahaina,  on  Maui,  at  an  altitude  of  2600  feet,  a  six- 
million  gallon  daily  flow  has  been  developed  by  2600  feet  of 
tunnel  in  a  formation  whose  exterior  surface  showed  no  signs 
of  water  such  as  springs,  etc.,  and  this  volume  has  kept 
practically  constant  for  two  years,  fluctuating  slightly  with 
the  rainfall  on  West  Maui  mountain  in  its  immedate  vicinity, 
3000  feet  higher.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  fifteen  miles  of 
aqueduct  tunnels  cut  under  my  supervision  in  the  past  two 
years  no  ground  water  in  any  quantity  has  been  intercepted 
except  an  occasional  drip  from  tunnel  roofs  through  porous 
stone. 

DUTY  OF  WATER. 

One  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  is  the  quantity  found 
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necessary  to  irrigate  each  hundred  acres.  Sugar  cane  is 
grown  in  furrows  about  five  feet  apart,  into  which  the  water 
is  turned  from  the  field  ditches.  When  the  seed  is  newly 
planted  the  water  is  turned  on  every  three  or  four  days,  but 
after  that  an  application  of  once  each  ten  days  is  considered 
sufficient.  The  above  quantity  if  applied  uniformly  to  the 
whole  surface  would  make  a  depth  of  134  inches  in  one  year 
excluding  rainfall,  and  evaporation,  which  is  possibly  fifty 
inches  in  most  of  the  irrigated  properties.  It  means  the  appli- 
cation, for  a  crop  period  of  one  year  and  a  half  of  22.800  tons 
of  water  per  acre  to  produce  50  to  80  tons  of  cane,  which 
would  appear  to  be  excessive. 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that  leaky  reservoirs,  ditches  and  un- 
equal and  wasteful  distribution  prevent  the  application  of 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  above  quantity  of  water  to  the 
roots  of  the  cane  where  its  value  would  be  utilized. 

Economies  of  various  kinds  in  the  application  of  water  are 
now  being  gradually  introduced  which  will  enable  the  best 
results  to  be  obtained.  Nearly  all  the  water  so  far  developed 
has  been  used  by  the  owners  on  their  own  property.  Lately 
surplus  has  been  disposed  of  to  adjacent  owners  at  a  flat  rate 
of  from  $8  to  $10  per  million  gallons.  Great  credit  must  be 
given  the  American  pioneers  who  have  developed  such  splen- 
did supplies  under  so  many  adverse  conditions  in  the  past 
twenty  years  in  those  remote  islands  in  the  Pacific.  By  no 
other  people  except  perhaps  the  Mormon  settlers  of  Utah  has 
so  much  enterprise  been  displayed  and  so  many  sacrifices  been 
made  in  developing  the  non-productive  country  into  one  of 
pronounced  prosperity. 


( In  connection  with  the  foregoing  paper  we  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  from  official  sources  the  amounts  that  have  been  ex- 
per.ded  for  the  development  of  water  for  cane  culture  throughout 
these  islands.  Unfortunately  all  parties  have  not  replied  to  the 
enquiry  circular  sent  them,  but  sufficient  is  gathered  to  fully  .:on- 
firm  the  above  testimonial  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
Planters  of  Hawaii. — Ed.] 
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Table  Showing  Quantity  of  Water  Developed  for  Cane  Irri- 

Gation,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  Expenditure  for  Same, 

So  far  as  Obuined  from  the  Various  Plantations, 

to  Nov.  25,  1904. 

DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  GRAVITY  SYSTEM 


PLANTATION 


Oentrnl  Maui.. 
Waibee,  etc.  . . 
Pioneer  


Hamnkaa 

Bpreckeleville. 

Lowrie 

Koolau 

Wnihee. 

UoDokohaa ... 
Varioaa  et  reams. 


.  H»napep«  . . . 

"..Olokele 

McBrrde  Sugar  Co. . . .  Elaele,  ato... 


fONBTSD 

UlLU 

DlILT 

Flow* 

1878 
1OT9 

17 
2B 

1900 

'?ff. 

60 

18- 

1 

1901 

13V 

-190H 

27 

-1903 

6 

1S91 

17'< 

1903 

13 

46 

189903 

%  80,000 
250,000 
235,000 
315,000 

(NtRttHt) 
185,000 
262,000 
100.000 
320,000 
360,000 
40.000 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  TUNNEL  AND  ARESIAN  WELLS 


PLANTATION 

Sybtem 

Pioneer 

Tunnel .     . 

EohalaSnesrCo.'.'.!!! 
Eihei               .   .. 

Arteeian  welU.. . 

Oabn  Sugar  Co 

Honolulu 

Artn.  weUa,'  etc. 

1902-04 
1900-04 
1903 
1902 
1890-03 
1897-03 
1890-03 


II 


t  31600 
470,000 

(ItalrHft) 
469,090 
747,097 

1,320,000 
243.063 

1.600,000 
625,475 
80,000 
ItahHrt) 


Total  oo>t  of  Development  of  water  sap- 
pier by  Tunnels  and  Artesian  Welb, 
BO  tar  as  reported f  6,676,826 

Total  cost  of  Qravitj  e;atem  aopply,  as 

above 2,137,000 

Obakd  Totai, >  7,713,325 
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LAHAINALUNA'S  NEW  DEPARTURR 


^^  AHAINALUNA  Seminary,  which  was  established  in 
^^^  1831,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  old  buildings 
L^'('>-  which  were  reconstructed  in  1865  have  been  torn  down 
and  an  entirely  new  set  of  dormitories  and  school  rooms,  to- 
gether with  an  assembly  hall,  are  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Lahainaluna  was  established  by  the  American  Protes- 
tant Missionaries  in  1831  as  a  training  school  for  teachers 
and  clergymen.  Tuition  was  free  and  the  pupils  supple- 
mented this  in  part  by  cultivating  a  tract  of  land  granted  to 
the  school  by  the  Chiefess.  According  to  a  monograph  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Alexander  a  printing  press  and  book  bindery  were 
attached' to  the  school  at  which  numerous  text  books  in  Ha- 
waiian were  published,  and  in  1834  the  first  newspaper  ever 
printed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Lama  Hawaii,  (Light  of 
the  Land)  was  issued.  Maps  and  illustrative  articles  were 
also  engraved  on  copper  by  the  pupils. 

For  many  years  the  institution  was  in  the  lead  for  instruct- 
ing Hawaiians,  and  some  of  the  most  notable  men  under  the 
Monarchy  acquired  their  education  at  that  place.  When  the 
Kamehameha  Schools  were  established,  through  the  muni- 
ficient  gift  of  the  High  Chiefess  Pauahi  Bishop,  the  drift  of 
Hawaiians  seeking  education  tended  towards  that  institution, 
and  Lahainaluna  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  extinction. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  decided  that  there 
was  room  for  an  institution  like  Lahainaluna  in  spite  of  the 
greater  attraction  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools.  The  institu- 
tion was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  in  1903  Mr.  C.  A.  Mac- 
Donald  was  engaged  to  carry  out  the  reorganization,  which 
he  has  done  in  a  very  able  manner. 
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The  institution  now  may  be  called  an  agricultural  college 
in  embryo.  The  boys  who  attend  are  instructed  in  practical 
agricultural  work  and  are  further  instructed  in  blacksmithing, 
carpentering,  plumbing,  and  tare  cultivation,  with  the  object 
of  making  them  thoroughly  useful  citizens  of  the  Territory. 
The  aim  of  the  institution  now  is  not  to  produce  teachers, 
clergymen  or  lawyers  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  but  to  produce 
real  workers  who  can  take  up  lands  and  intelligently  handle 
them,  manage  their  crops  in  the  best  manner  and  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  care  of  farm  animals  and  the  use  of  tools. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  good  literary  course  the  excel- 
lence of  which  can  be  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  pupils  last  year  entered  the  High  School,  in  Honolulu, 
after  a  competitive  examination. 

The  new  buildings  to  be  erected  consist  of  a  central  school 
house  on  the  site  of  the  old  school  house,  and  two  dormitories, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  school  house  proper,  separated  from 
it  by  46  ft,  in  each  case.  The  school  house  has  a  frontage  of 
ro8  ft.  facing  towards  the  sea.  The  dormitories,  on  each  side, 
have  a  frontage  of  87  ft.  and  a  depth  of  34  ft.  In  each  dor- 
mitory there  are  two  sets  of  rooms  opening  upon  a  central 
corridor.  Behind  the  dormitories,  but  not  attached  to  them, 
are  bath  rooms  and  lavatories  which  are  reached  by  covered 
passages.  There  is  a  regular  system  of  sewerage  and  each 
building  is  provided  with  hose  to  check  any  chance  of  fire, 
and  moreover  all  the  main  doors  open  inward  and  outward 
so  that  if  any  fire  or  panic  occur  instant  egress  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  designs  for  the  new  buildings  were  made  by  architect 
H.  L.  Kerr,  and  though  simple  in  character  are  very  substan- 
tial. Lahainaluna  will  now  have  accommodations  for  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  pupils  than  it  has  previously  accom- 
modated, and  under  the  able  managements  of  the  present  staff 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  the  Territory. 
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fs  INTIMATED  in  the  last  Annual,  political  tension  was  at 
white  heat  toward  the  close  of  the  year  over  the  County 
Act,  which  was  passed  to  take  effect  January  4,  1904, 
The  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  against  one  point  therein 
in  a  case  brought  before  it,  and  upon  a  subsequent  test  prepared 
and  presented  by  the  Bar  Association,  in  which  several  reasons 
were  argued  against  its  validity,  on  one  of  which,  that  relating 
to  the  tax  provisions,  the  Act  was  declared  unconstitutional  and 
void.  This  opinion,  which  was  unanimous,  came  several  days 
after  the  County  government  officials  had  entered  upon  their 
duties  as  required  by  the  Act,  pro  forma,  pending  the  decision, 
when,  on  its  rendition,  January  13th,  the  business  and  general 
community  breathed  freer,  and  Territorial  officials  that  had  va- 
cated their  posts  resumed  their  responsibilities. 

Advocates  of  this  incubus  on  the  progress  of  the  Territory 
were  not  slow  to  threaten  appeal  to  Washington,  and  for  some 
reason  as  yet  undiscovered,  the  Governor  surprised  many  of  his 
friends  by  his  expressed  solicitude  for  county  government  for 
these  islands.  Fortunately,  Congress  did  nothing  about  it,  though 
at  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature  here,  to  provide  "ways  and 
means"  and  to  legalize  retrenchments,  even  to  school  teachers' 
salaries,  the  Governor  wab  empowered  to  apix)int  a  commission 
to  draft  a  county  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  legisla- 
ture that  would  be  likely  to  hold  together,  of  which  commission 
H.  E.  Cooper  is  chairman. 

THE    EXTRA    SESSION, 

Early  in  the  year  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  in  the  current 
expenditures  of  the  government  became  the  announced  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  pubhc  opinion  was  divided  upon  the 
necessity  of  an  extra  session  in  consequence;  discussions  waxed 
warm  over  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  such  a  step.  While 
the  public  realized  the  diffculty  that  confronted  the  administra- 
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tion  through  the  altered  laws  and  failure  of  the  County  Act,  iitlle 
confidence  was  felt  that  the  House  would  act  any  different  than  in 
the  sessions  of  1903,  both  of  which  were  notorious  for  expense 
and  delays.  Nevertheless,  the  Governor  called  it  together,  and 
through  fear  of  opinion  at  Washington  if  further  proof  of  Ha- 
waiian legislative  incapacity  was  shown,  it  was  not  only  tractable 
to  the  Governor's  desires,  but  finished  up  the  business  required 
of  it  in  two  weeks'  time,  convening  April  6th  and  ending  on  the 
19th.  Kumalae,  the  obstructionist,  tried  his  tactics  of  forniLT 
sessions,  but  became  amenable  to  reason — for  a  wonder, 

THE    DEFIANTS. 

Mention  was  made  in  last  issue  of  the  questionable  schemes  of 
certain  members  and  officers  of  the  legislature  for  which  they 
were  on  the  inquisitorial  rack  before  the  grand  jury.  In  its  after- 
math of  a  trial  before  the  court,  Kumalae,  the  aspirant  for 
speaker  and  renegade  Republican,  and  Enoch  Johnson,  his  com- 
mittee assistant  and  legal  advisor,  were  each  found  guilty  of 
gross  cheat  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  from  which 
an  appeal  was  entered.  Pending  a  hearing,  the  notorious  egotist 
had  the  effrontery  to  seek  a  nomination,  and  stumped  the  country 
in  the  recent  campaign,  in  the  interest  of  Home  Rulers,  to  lure 
the  unthinking  voters.  Mcheula.  clerk  of  the  House,  implicated 
in  the  scandalous  proceedings,  got  clear;  a  sadder  and  wiser  man. 

THE   RECENT   CAMPAIGN. 

In  the  recent  political  campaign— a  three-cornered  contest — it 
became  early  manifest  that  the  Home  Rulers  were  suffering 
serious  deflections  from  tlieir  party  ranks,  and  not  a  little  ef- 
fort was  made  toward  fusion  with  the  Democrats  to  oppose 
the  increased  strength  of  the  Republicans.  The  work  of  the 
campaign  showed  less  of  party  platform  effort  than  it  did  of 
personality  respecting  Governor  Carter  and  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  qualifications  or  otherwise  of  the  respective  can- 
didates for  Delegate  to  Congress. 

Early   work  in    the  Republican     ranks  in    the   campaig<i. 
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gained  much  by  its  thorough  organization,  so  that  on  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  the  election,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  party  tickets,  for  Senators  and  Representatives  irt  all 
the  districts  of  the  islands  were  returned  with  large  majori- 
ties, save  one  lone  Home  Ruler  representative,  from  the  Kona 
district  of  Hawaii.  Delegate  Kuhio  was  also  re-elected  by  a 
large  majority  over  the  Democrat  and  Home  Rule  candi- 
dates. 

Through  a  blunder  in  forwarding  the  returns  from  two  of 
the  out-districts,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  tabulate  the  com- 
plete official  returns  of  the  election  for  use  in  this  issue. 

MORE    DEFALCATIONS. 

The  community  is  pained  again  this  year  in  the  revelations 
of  officials  and  others  who  have  not  proven  true  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  the  public  offices  affected  being  the  Water 
Works  Bureau,  the  Land  Office  under  the  late  commissioner, 
and  the  clerks'  office  of  the  High  Sheriff.  The  Hawaiian 
Trust  Co.  and  the  ticket  office  of  the  Oahu  Railway  Co.  are 
sufferers  also  from  "trusties  gone  wrong." 

AN    EPIDEMIC  OF  CRIME. 

In  the  double  murder  of  Mrs.  Parmenter  and  daughter  in 
1903,  the  long  protracted  trail  for  which  in  one  case  resulted 
in  acquittal,  and  the  deferred  trial  in  the  other,  justice  still 
cries  aloud  unappeased,  encouragement  seems  to  have  been 
given  for  like  acts  of  criminal  violence,  that  their  frequency, 
for  these  islands,  has  alarmed  the  community. 

Interference  with  Japanese  gamblers  on  Kauai,  caused  the 
murder  by  dynamite  of  G.  H.  Glennan,  constructing  engineer 
of  the  new  Makaweli  ditch.  After  much  patient  search  the 
dastardly  midnight  assassin  was  tracked  down  and  confessed. 
Other  murders  have  since  occurred  on  Kauai,  Oahu,  and  Ha- 
waii, assailants  and  victims  being  Japanese. 

In  this  city  a  likely  Chinese  insurance  clerk  was  foully 
murdered  by  a  fellow  countryman   for  declining  to   loan   a 
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sum  of  money,  and  a  sailors'  saloon  fracas  caused  the  death 
of  a  negro  named  Harris. 

The  murder  of  S.  Edward  Damon,  on  the  highway  near  his 
own  premises  by  a  Porto  Rican,  without  provocation,  save  an 
order  to  replace  a  stolen  lantern,  aroused  public  feeling  at  the 
menace  this  indolent  class  of  people  are  to  the  community, 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  victim  was  held  throughout 
the  islands,  called  forth  their  sympathy  to  the  stricken  widow 
and  parents.  The  murderer  was  caught  the  same  night,  and 
upon  action  of  the  grand  jury  was  brought  to  speedy  trial, 
found  guilty,  and  has  suffered  the  death  penalty. 

And  while  in  the  midst  of  this  trial  a  young  Hawaiian  mag- 
nified some  trivial  domestic  trouble  as  to  fancy  himself  war- 
ranted in  the  deliberate  shooting  of  his  wife  in  the  presence 
'  of  his  mother.  He_  was  captured  the  following  day,  and  the 
case  has  come  to  trial,  but  the  law's  delay  under  some  tech- 
nicality has  already  got  in  its  work. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Public  improvements  throughout  the  Territory  have  been 
prosecuted  as  far  as  means  from  the  loan  placement  of  $i,ooo,- 
ooo  effected  last  year  allowed,  and  Secretary  Atkinson  is  now 
absent  upon  the  financial  mission  of  advantageously  placing 
the  remainder  of  the  loan  for  the  completion  of  plans  con- 
templated. 

The  work  that  has  been  pushed  under  the  loan  act  em- 
braces certain  road  and  sewer  work,  bridges,  wharves,  dredg- 
ing, water  works,  etc.,  and  more  would  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  year  but  for  legal  technicalities  and  law's 
delays  on  several  contracts. 

The  new  Royal  school  building  is  at  last  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  is  a  creditable  and  spacious  structure  of  two  stories 
that  the  educational  needs  of  this  city  has  long  demanded. 

Lahainaluna.  Wailuku,  and  several  other  sections  of  the 
islands  have  also  had  their  needs  attended  to  in  this  respect, 
though  all  are  not  yet  completed. 

On   the  water  front  new  and  substantial   wharves  are   in 
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progress.  A  clear  area  now  prevails  below  Queen  street  from 
the  foot  of  Nuuanii  to  the  new  Inter-Island  Co.'s  wharves 
along  River  street  beyond  Maunakea,  by  the  demoHtion  of 
the  old  custom  house  and  the  removal  of  Brewer  &  Co.'s  re- 
cently constructed  brick  warehouse  to  the  upper  side  of 
Queen  street,  near  the  site  of  the  original  foundry  and  flour 
mill. 

WEATHER   CONDITIONS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  remarlcably  rainy  spell  in  Febru- 
ary, the  weather  conditions  throughout  the  islands  for  the 
year  has  been  even  and  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  and 
grazing  interests.  The  "dry  spells"  and  droughts  of  summer, 
usually  experienced,  gave  place  to  well  distributed  showers. 

The  rain  storm  of  February  was  unusually  long  and  severe, 
causing  much  damage  in  various  parts  of  the  islands.  In  the 
rice  districts  the  crops  were  seriously  injured,  as  were  also 
many  sections  of  cane  fields.  Oahu  felt  its  severity  more 
than  the  other  islands.  The  Oahu  Railway  not  only  suffered 
much  from  injurious  washouts,  but  also  from  the  interruption 
to  traffic  for  two  weeks.  Bridges  and  roads,  more  than  land- 
ings, in  many  parts  of  the  group  suffered  materially.  Ths 
average  rainfall  of  the  various  stations  reporting  was  24.87 
inches,  being  four  or  five  times  the  normal, 

RE-AL  ESTATE  AND  BUILDING. 

Activity  in  the  real  estate  market  has  not  been  manifest 
during  the  period  under  review,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
universal  drop  in  values  despite  the  effort  of  interested  par- 
ties to  keep  as  near  to  boom  figures  as  possible. 

The  lethargic  condition  of  trade  has  been  apparent  in  the 
real  estate  and  building  lines,  of  which  the  unusually  large 
number  of  foreclosure  sales  is  painfully  evident,  many  of  ihem 
not  satisfying  the  amount  of  the  obligations  thereon. 

The  extensive  administrator's  sale  of  the  properties  of  the 
late  W.  L,  Wilcox,  in  various  parts  of  the  islands,  attracted 
much  attention  and,  considering  its  volume,  realized  well  for 
the  times. 
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With  the  exception  of  several  stores,  etc.,  in  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  quarters  of  the  city,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
business  structures  to  record  for  the  year.  The  Odd  Fellows' 
building,  which  was  described  in  our  last  issue,  was  completed 
and  dedicated,  July  30th,  1904.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
the  edifice  herewith,  executed  expressly  for  the  Annual. 


THE  ODD  FELLOWS'  BUILDING. 
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Some  twenty-five  new  cottages  have  been  erected  since  last 
review,  mostly  residences  in  the  College  hills  and  Kaimuki 
tracts,  and  south  Beretania  and  King  streets.  Improvements 
lately  lie  mostly  in  this  direction. 


Much  interest  has  been  manifest  by  the  press  of  the  Terri- 
tory throughout  the  year  in  their  frequent  reference  to  small 
farming  and  advocacy  of  diversified  industries,  a  subject  of 
vast  importance  to  these  islands,  and  which  has  now  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  aid  of  both  the  Federal  experiment 
station  corps,  and  the  Territorial  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  to  assist  intelligent  effort  in  this  direction. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  establishment  of  fruit  canneries 

on   Maui,  and  in  Hilo  and  Kona,  on  Hawaii,  and  that  sub- 

of  preserved  pineapples,  etc.,   have  been 

■  to  supplement  those  from  Wahiawa,  on 

for  export  is  making  onward  strides,  the 
ilo  giving  encouragement  to  the  enterprise 
>ion  for  their  care  in  transit  has  been  made. 
m  this  port  for  the  year  will  be  creditable, 
idvised  to  increase  their  effort  and  widen 
ccent  Bulletin  (No.  7)  of  the  Experimental 
itirely  to  the  Banana  in  Hawaii,  is  the  first 
i  subject,  prepared  for  the  practical  purpose 
out  of  the  soil,  whether  of  home  consump- 
iety. 

a  culture  are  becoming  more  firmly  estab- 
mer  product  the  pioneer  company  at  Ewa, 
rea  from  750  to  1,000  acres;  the  Hawaiian 
it  Kau,  is  devoting  500  acres  to  its  culture ; 
Jo.,  on  Maui,  has  200  acres  in  already,  and 
thers  in  that  section  offer  encouraging  in- 
nesteaders  to  do  likewise.  Molokai,  as  re- 
ind  Kauai  are  also  interested  therein. 
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The  tobacco  trial  in  Hamakua.  mentioned  in  our  last  issue, 
is  reported  to  be  making  such  progress  as  meets  expectation, 
and  in  due  time  will  be  heard  from. 

Coffee  interest  is  reviving.  Louisson's  Hamakua  ship- 
ments for  the  season's  crop  being  satisfactory  as  to  quantity 
if  not  in  price.  Kona  and  other  parts  of  Hawaii  give  also 
favorable  reports,  and  in  the  Olaa  section  attention  is  being 
turned  again  to  this  product. 

Rice  culture  in  the  islands  is  finding  itself  severely  handi- 
capped in  the  competition  met  with  by  the  heavy  importation 
of  Japan  rice  of  late,  and  the  apparent  preference  the  Japan- 
ese show  for  it  over  the  .local  production. 

A  new  enterprise  established  during  the  year  has  been  the 
tannery  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Co.,  situate  at  Kalihi,  where 
will  be  manufactured  from  island  hides  and  skins  all  classes 
of  shoe,  lace,  rice  and  other  leathers.  The  tannery  employs 
fifteen  people  at  present  and  the  concern  plans  to  place  goods 
of  the  highest  grade  on  the  market  to  meet  all  local  require- 
ments. 

PLANTATION   MATTERS. 

Much  solicitude  was  felt  early  in  the  year  at  the  formidable 
inroads  of  the  "leaf-hopper"  pest,  causing  serious  damage  to 
the  young  cane  of  several  plantations  in  various  districts  of 
the  islands.  Vigorous  measures  were  adopted  to  overcome 
the  evil  and  search  made  for  their  natural  enemy,  which,  for- 
tunately, has  been  found  by  Messrs,  Koebele  and  Perkins  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  whence  this  species  of  pest  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced.  Two  consignments  of  the  parasites 
have  been  received,  but  under  great  disadvantages  owing  to 
the  distance  and  the  disconnection  of  steamers.  Still,  success- 
ful breeding  is  in  progress,  and  with  other  natural  enemies 
existing  here,  will,  in  time,  overcome  the  danger.  This  va- 
riety of  pest  we  have  here  is  said  to  have  been  first  noticed 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1900, 
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though  serious  damage  therefrom  was  not  manifest  till  two 
years  later. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  the  Planters'  Association  have 
materially  enlarged  its  corps  of  scientists  in  the  agriculture, 
chemistry  and  entomological  divisions,  and  with  government 
co-operation,  in  part,  is  working  on  both  eradicative  and  pre- 
ventive lines  to  overcome  the  various  enemies  of  our  agri- 
cultural effort. 

In  the  early  part  of  1904  a  union  of  interests  of  the  Haiku 
and  Paia  plantations  and  several  adjoining  planting  interests 
were  effected,  forming  the  Maui  Agricultural  Co. 

The  controlling  interest  of  Alexr.  Young,  Esq.,  in  the  Pepee- 
keo  plantation  has  been  purchased  by  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
the  purchase  carrying  with  it  the  agency. 

Maui  Sugar  Co.,  a  Chinese  corporation  at  Huelo,  Maui,  has 
become,  through  foreclosure  proceedings,  a  plantation  of  the 
past. 

Puna  Sugar  Co.  of  Hawaii  and  the  Hana  plantation  of 
Maui  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
former  being  disposed  of  in  the  near  future  at  public  auction. 

The  Olaa  Sugar  Co.'s  agency  has  been  transferred  during 
the  year  to  the  banking  house  of  Bishop  &  Co.,  and  its  man- 
agership placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  John  Watt,  formerly  of 
Honokaa. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.,  at  Makaweli,  has  contracted  for 
a  duplicate  of  the  Puunene  mill,  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  next  year's  crop. 

The  Honolulu  plantation  is  pioneer  in  the  field  with  a  sugar 
refinery  outfit,  having  introduced  a  complete  refining  plant, 
for  auxiliary  use  as  circumstances  warrant. 

The  first  export  therefrom  was  made  Nov.  30th  in  a  trial  ship- 
ment of  several  grades. 

INCREASED    WATER   SUPPLY   ON    MAUI. 

September  last  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  additional 
water  supply  by  the  new  Koolau  ditch  for  the  irrigation  needs 
of  the  extensive  cane  fiields  of  central  Maui,     Mention  was 
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made  in  the  last  Annual  of  this  work  as  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  M.  M.  O'Shaughnassy,  C.  E.    It  was  begun  in  March, 

1903,  and  was  completed  and  formally  opened  September  16, 

1904.  In  its  total  length  of  ten  miles,  39,282  feet  is  in  rock 
tunnel,  10,179  f^^*  '"  open  ditch  and  692  feet  in  flume.  There 
are  no  less  than  38  tunnels  of  an  average  length  of  1040  feet, 
the  longest  one  of  the  series  connecting  the  Honomu  and 
Keanae  valleys,  measuring  2712  feet.  The  tunnels  are  eight 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  seven  feet  high  and  when  carrying  a 
depth  of  five  feet  of  water  will  convey  85,000.000  gallons 
daily. 

The  Honokohau  ditch  is  another  enterprise  brought  to 
completion  during  the  year,  whereby  waste  streams  of  the 
Honokohau  valley  are  brought  out  on  to  the  Kaanapali  lands 
and  in  to  Lahaina  for  the  extending  cane  fields  of  the  Pio- 
neer plantation. 

Wailuku  plantation  is  now  planning  the  construction  of  a 
ditch  to  supply  them  with  some  42,000,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day  from  lao  and  other  valley  streams,  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

OFFICIAL    CHANGES. 

Numerous  changes  have  occurred  in  various  departments 
of  the  Government  during  the  year,  partly  through  expired 
commissions,  necessity  of  economy  in  administration,  and 
other  causes. 

On  the  Supreme  Bench  Hons.  A.  S.  Hartwell  and  F.  M. 
Hatch  were  appointed  to  succeed  Hons.  C.  A,  Galbraith  and 
A.  Perry,  whose  term  of  office  expired. 

Jas.  L.  Holt  succeeded  to  the  Assessorship.  vice  J.  W. 
Pratt  appointed  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Treasurer,  vice  Hon. 
A.  N.  Kepoikai  appointed  to  succeed  J.  W.  Kalua  as  Judge 
of  the  Second  Circuit,  Maui. 
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Judges  Little  and  Edings  of  the  Fourth  and  Third  Circuits, 
Hawaii,  were  succeeded  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  by 
C.  T.  Parsons,  and  Jno.  Matthewman. 

Martson  Campbell,  Asst.  Superintendent  Public  Works,  is 
succeeded  by  J.  H.  Howland.  I>r.  C.  B.  Cooper,  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  is  succeeded  by  L.  E.  Pinkham,  Esq., 
and  Chas.  H.  Merriam  succeeded  Thos.  G.  Thrum  as  Regis- 
trar of  Conveyances,  resigned. 

High  Sheriff  A.  M,  Brown  and  his  Deputy.  Chas,  F.  Chilling- 
worth,  recently  resigned,  are  succeeded  in  office  by  \V;n. 
Henry,  late  warden  of  the  prison,  as  High  Sheriff,  and  Wm. 
T.  Rawlins  as  his  deputy, 

BUSINESS    CHANGES. 


In  the  early  summer  the  Hawaiian  Hardware  Co.  closed  out 
its  business  to  T.  H.  Davies  &  Co,  and  the  Pacific  Hardware 
Co. 

In  August  the  old  established  firm  of  Castle  &  Cooke  va- 
cated their  premises  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Bethel  streets, 
which  they  had  occupied  since  the  summer  of  1856,  and 
moved  into  the  Stangenwald  building,  on  Merchant  street, 
occupying  all  the  offices  on  the  main  floor,  which  had  been 
specially  fitted  for  their  use. 

The  Oriental  Bazaar,  that  occupied  prominent  quarters  in 
the  Waity  block.  King  street,  has  retired  from  this  field  to 
try  "pastures  new." 

J,  Hopp  &  Co.,  furniture  dealers,  etc.,  have  recently  moved 
from  their  old  King  street  stand  to  spacious  quarters  in  the 
Young  building,  on  Bishop  street. 

The  City  Market  Co.  has  erected  a  structure  at  the  corner 
of  King  and  KekauHke  streets,  and,  with  the  recently  estab- 
lished Chinese  fish  market  near  by,  have  materially  affected 
the  business  of  the  Esplanade  market. 

At  this  writing  negotiations  are  in  progress  looking  to  a 
change  of  ownership,  or  controlling  interest,  in  the  Volcano 
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House  Co.,  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  new  Hilo 
hotel. project  of  Geo.  Lycurgus. 

The  Owl  Drug  Co.  of  Hi!o  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

NAVAL    VISITORS, 

Toward  the  close  of  1903  Honolulu  was  enlivened  by  ihe 
welcome  presence  of  the  U.  S.  Asiatic  Squadron,  from  Yo- 
kohama, under  Admirals  Evans  and  Cooper,  consisting  of 
three  battleships,  four  cruisers,  a  collier  and  a  supply  f-hip, 
with  their  quota  of  some  3,000  men.  The  fleet  remained  here 
about  two  weeks  coaling  and  taking  on  supplies,  and  afford- 
ing liberty  to  the  crews,  which  materially  benefited  the  trade 
and  social  life  of  the  city. 

In  mid-summer  another  visit  of  the  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Glass,  arrived  from  the  "far  east,"  en  route  on  their  i;orthe-n 
cruise,  comprising  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  Concord,  Ma'hlehcad, 
Bennington,  Mohican  and  Albany.  At  the  same  time  came  the 
training  ship  Adams,  from  Samoa,  and  the  new  cruiser  Ta- 
coma  from  the  coast,  the  latter  vessel  on  a  cruise  in  search  of 
some  unknown  or  lost  island  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
tottal  disappearance  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Levant  in  1858.  which 
proved  unsuccessful. 

Among  several  foreign  naval  visitors  during  the  year  was 
that  of  the  Italian  cruiser  Ltguria,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  com- 
mander. 

DISTINGUISHED   VISITORS. 

Among  the  more  prominent  personages  visiting  Honolulu 
during  the  period  under  review  is  to  be  noted  that  of  Dr.  F, 
E.  Clark,  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  on  his  round- 
the-world  tour ;  Governor  Taft  of  the  Philippines,  en  route  to 
Washington;  Premier  of  Persia,  en  route  to  the  States; 
Prophet  Dowie,  en  route  to  Australia;  Prince  Pu  Lim.  of 
China,  en  route  to  St.  Louis;  the  Filipino  Commissioners  (44) 
for  St,  Louis;  Prince  Luigi,  Duke  d'Abruzzi,  of  Italy,  and 
Prince  Fushimi,  of  Japan,  en  route  to  Washington,  most  of 
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whom  were  duly  entertained  during  their  brief  stay,  with 
many  others  of  renown,  including  special  war  correspond- 
ents and  artists,  en  route  to  or  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 

Prince  Fushimi  made  his  visit  memorable  in  a  substantial 
way  by  a  donation  of  $500  each  to  the  Associated  Charities 
and  Japanese  benevolent  work  of  the  city. 

HIRE  RECORD. 

The  fires  of  the  city  have  been  somewhat  frequent,  and 
though  seldom  in  any  one  case  of  great  amount,  the  serious 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  in  the  number  of  suspicious  cases, 
which  point  strongly  to  incendiarism,  especially  in  those  of 
Chinatown  and  Kakaako. 

Among  the  more  promient  of  these  disasters  were  the  res- 
idences of  Geo.  H.  Robertson,  in  January,  with  loss  placed  at 
$18,000;  those  of  A.  Coyne,  Chas.  Moore,  and  T.  C.  Maguire, 
in  July;  the  Schuman  Carriage  Co.'s  warehouse,  in  March, 
with  damage  of  $15,000;  and  the  Aala  lane  block  of  stores, 
etc.,  in  September,  loss  being  placed  at  $25,000. 

In  Hilo,  the  fine  new  residence  of  P.  Peck,  Esq.,  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  loss  reported  at 
$22,000. 

NECROLOGY    RECORD. 

This  portion  of  the  year's  record  seems  to  have  claimed 
an  unusually  large  number  from  the  well  known  older  resi- 
dents of  the  islands,  many  of  whom  were  prominent  in  their 
several  spheres,  as  will  be  recognized  among  the  following 
names:  Horace  G.  Crabbe,  Henry  Waterhouse,  W.  H.  Co- 
ney, Mrs.  A.  A.  Haalelea:  W.  E.  H,  Deverill,  at  Kauai;  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Hillebrand,  Geo.  S.  Harris,  H.  C.  Reid,  Mrs.  Eliza  Mac- 
farlane,  H.  M.  Whitney,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Reed  at  Hilo;  Mrs.  Alex. 
Mackintosh  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Morrison  in  Germany;  Mrs.  H. 
A.  P.  Carter,  L.  E.  Swain,  Hilo,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Westervelt; 
Gardner  K.  Wilder,  Mrs,  J.  T.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Banning  in  California;  W.  E.  Beckwith  on  Maui;  Jules  Rein- 
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hart,  Hilo;  Rev.  Thos.  Gulick  and  Saml.  T.  Alexander  in  Af- 
rica; Mrs.  G.  Rhodes,  Capt.  E.  T.  Cameron,  S.  Edward  Da- 
mon, Wm.  F.  Love,  J.  D.  Wicke,  F.  J.  Wilhelm,  and  Jas.  Ren- 
ton,  Kohala. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  list  how  large  a  number  of 
island  people  have  died  abroad  this  year. 


In  June  last  was  completed  a  new  Kamehameha  Tomb  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Mausoleum  at  a  cost  of  some  $15,- 
000,  to  which  were  removed  from  the  mausoleum  the  coffins 
of  R.  C.  Wyllie,  J.  Kaleipaihala  Young,  Fanny  K,  Kekelao- 
kalani,  B.  Y,  Namakeha,  A.  K.  Kuniakea,  Jane  K,  Lahilaht, 
Peter  Kekuaokalani,  T.  C.  B.  Rooke  and  G.  Kamakui  Rooke, 
Appropriate  dedicatory  services  were  held  by  Bishop  Res- 
tarick,  June  19th,  which  were  attended  by  a  large  concouise 
of  people, 

SHIPPING    MATTERS. 

The  Wilder  S.  S.  Co.  have  added  to  their  fleet  of  coasting 
steamers  this  past  year  their  newly  constructed  boat  Likelike, 
built  especially  for  the  requirements  of  island  trade  on  the 
coast,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  Molokai  run.  The  Hatvaii 
and  Mokolii  have  both  been  withdrawn  and  broken  up. 

Of  the  Inter-Island  Co.'s  fleet  the  stmr.  Hanalci  has  been 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  disposal. 

The  annals  of  the  port  records  the  arrival  on  May  15th, 
1904,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.'s  new  steamship  Mongolia,  which 
entered  the  harbor  and  docked  without  difficulty.  She  was 
welcomed  by  quite  a  demonstration  of  bunting,  steam  whis- 
tles, and  music  by  the  band. 

MARINE  CASUALTIES. 

Marine  mishaps  around  the  islands  have  been  fortunately 
unusually  light  this  past  year,  but  in  the  deep-sea  service  we 
have  to  note  the  total  loss  of  the  steamship  Connemaugh,  the 
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first  eastern  cargo  of  the  season,  which  left  this  port  in  Feb- 
ruary for  New  York,  with  a  full  load  of  some  2,500  tons  of 
sugar,  since  which  time  she  has  not  been  heard  of.  The 
U.  S.  cruiser  Tacoma  was  sent  in  search  some  months  later, 
following  her  supposed  course,  but  no  trace  of  her  was  ever 
discovered. 

Ship  Emily  Whitney,  with  coal  from  Newcastle  for  Makaweli, 
Kauai,  ran  into  a  hurricane,  January  — ,  and  carried  away  all 
topmasts,  necessitating  putting  into  Sydney  for  repairs.  One 
seaman  was  washed  overboard. 

Schooner  Alice  Kimball,  formerly  in  the  coasting  service, 
and  owned  here,  went  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suislaw 
river,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  last,  and  has  become  a 
total  loss. 

FLORAL  AUTO.    PARADE. 

Thanksgiving  day,  1904,  was  the  time  selected  for  Hono- 
lulu's first  automobile  parade,  on  which  occasion  some  sev- 
enteen vehicles  of  the  tonneau  and  runabout  class  entered 
in  competition,  with  their  floral  decorations,  for  three  prizes 
offered  for  originality  and  beauty  of  design.  It  was  a  spec- 
tacular success  that  was  enjoyed  by  a  throng  of  observers  at 
Union  Square,  where  the  procession  formed  at  10  a.  m.  The 
route  of  parade  was  out  to  Kapiolani  park,  where  the  prizes 
were  awarded  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  one  of  the  trio  of 
judges,  as  follows;  First  prize,  Japanese  design,  was  won 
by  Capt.  Robt.  Graham;  second  prize,  red  and  white  asters, 
to  C.  W.  C.  Deering,  and  the  third  prize,  a  dream  of  violets, 
went  to  Harry  Wilder.  The  procession  then  reformed  and 
returned  to  town  and  paraded  for  a  time  through  the  city. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

Correcled  to  December  i,  1904. 


Frank  J.  Hare,  Inspector  in  Charge. 

Geo,  W.  Carr,  Asst,  Sup't.  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Jos.  M.  Oat,  Postmaster. 

Louis  T.  Kenake.  Asst,  Postmaster;  Jno.  T.  Stayton,  Asst,  Cashier; 
Geo.  L.  Desha,  Sr.,  Chief  Registry  Clerk;  F.  E,  Colby.  Chief  Money  Order 
Clerk;  W.  C.  Kenake,  Chief  Mailing  Clerk;  E.   M.   Brown,  Supt,  of  De- 

POSTMASTERS  ON  HAWAII, 


Hilo Win.  I.  Madeira 

Pepeekeo ■-.,.£.   N.   Deyo 

Honomu Wm.    Hay 

Kawaihae  C.  B.  Wells 

Mahukona   E.  A.   Frazer 

Kukuihaele  W,  Horner 

Kamuela  Moses  Koki 

Kohala Miss  M.  R.  Woods 

Paauilo  Anthony  Lidgate 

Laiipahoehoe E.  W^  Barnard 

Ookala   W.  G.  Walker 

Honokaa  A.  B.  Lindsaj 

Mountain  View,...E.  L.  Rackliff 

Kajapana    Dan'l    Kaloi 

Volcano  House. St,  Clair  Bidgood 


Keauhou  H.  L,  Kaweweht 

Holualoa M.  F.  Scott 

Kailua   John  P.  Corts 

Kealakeakua.  .Miss    M.  Wassman 

Napoopoo    R.   Wassman 

Hooouloa   D.  L.  Keliikuli 

Hookena    

Pahala   T.  C.  Wills 

Honuapo   Geo.  Da\vson 

Waiohinu .^^nna    H.    McCarthy 

Naalehu   Carl   Wolters 

Hakalaii  D.  McKenzie 

Olaa  John  Watt 

Papaaloa   Alfred  C.  PaWrey 

Lalamilo    W.  Vredenberg 


POSTMASTERS  ON  MAUI. 


Lahaina    Arthur   Waal 

Wailnkn    L.   M:   Vetleson 

Makawao  A.  F.  Tavare? 

Hana   N.  Omsled 

Huelo   W.  E.  K.   Maikai 

Pnunene   H.   P,   Baldwin 

Kaupo  J.  S.  Garnett 

Makena  J.  M.  Napoula 

Kihei    Jas.   Scott 

Honokohaii   R.  C.  Searle 


Kipahulu    ,  . . . 

Kahului  

Paia    

Hamakuapoko. 

Haiku    

Peahi    

Waihee    

Nahiku   


.'.R^'W.  Filler 
D.  C.  Lindsay 
.  F.  Mossman 
,  .Jas.  Lindsay 
..Geo.  Groves 
..E.  K.  Kapu 
'J,  E.  Lemmon 


POSTMASTERS  ON  OAHU. 


Aiea   James  A.  Low 

Pearl   City J,    P,   Kepplei 

Ewa   Geo.  F.  Renton 

Waipahii   J.  H.  Travis 

Waianae   F.  Meyei 

Waiaiua  W.  W.  Goodale 

Laie    Josiah    Kcaulana 


Hauula   Moses  Aalona 

Waimanalo    A.  Irvine 

Kahnku  H.  K.  Oana 

Heeia   Frank  Pahia 

Wahiawa    L.   G.   Kellogg 

Kaleiwa  A.  Waikaloa 

Waikane   Sam'l   Kaiwi 
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POSTMASTERS  ON  KAUAI. 

Lihue   Frank  Crawford  Kealia Jno.  W.  Neal 

Koloa M.  A.  Rego  Kilauea  I.  M.  Cox 

Hanapeoe  H,  H.  Bradie  Kekaha  O.  Omsted 

Makaweli   B.  D.  Baldwin  Waimea   C.   B.  Hofgaard 

Eleele  J.  I.  Silva  Hanalei  C.H.Willis 

Kapaa  , H«e  Fat 

POSTMASTERS  ON  MOLOKAI  AND  LANAI. 

Kamalo  D.  McCorriston  Keotnoku   Chas.  Gay 

Pukoo  A.  T.  Bannister  Kalawao  Wm.  Clark 

Kalae    Ellen   Sobey  Kalaupapa J.   S.   Wilmineton 

Pelekunu   Levi  Mahiai  Kaunakakai  Lucy  Fountain 

Halawa Miss  Emma  Kane 


POST  OFFICE  INFORMATION. 

Office  hours  of  the  General  Delivery  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  13  o'clock 
midnight.  On  legal  holidays  the  time  is  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m.  On 
Sundays,  from  10  to  11  a.  m. 

Hours  of  the  Stamp  and  Registry  Departments  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p. 
ID.,  and  of  the  Money  Order  Department  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  General  Delivery  is  open  (except  Sundays  and  holidays)  from  6 
a.  m.  till  midnight,  for  the  delivery  of  mail,  registering  of  letters  and 
isjuance  of  Money  Orders. 

Inter-Island  mails  close  forty-five  minutes  before  the  sailing  of  steam- 
ers. For  foreign  ports  the  ordinary  mails  close  one  hour  prior  to  steam- 
er's departure. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE.  DOMESTIC. 

First  class  matter  (letters,  etc.) 2  cents  per  oz.  or  fraction 

Second  class   (newspapers  and  periodicals) I  cent  per  01.  or  fraction 

Third  class   (books,  circulars) 1  cent  per  a  oz.  or  fraction 

Fourth  class  (merchandise — limit  of  weight  4  lbs.)i  cent  per  Oz.  or  fraction 

Registration  Fee  (additional  postage) 8  cents 

Immediate  Delivery  Stamp  (additional  to  postage) 10  cents 

Pastal  Cards  1  cent  each 

FOREIGN  POSTAGE. 

The  rate  to  all  foreign  countries  except  Canada  and  Mexico  are ; 
Letters — per  half  ounce  or  fractional  part.  5  cents;  second  and  third  class 
matter,  t  cent  for  each  3  ounces  or  part.    Postal  Cards,  2  cents  each. 

Parcels  of  Merchandise,  12  cents  per  pound.    Limit  of  weight,  11  pounds. 
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t  Court  are  held  chronologically  throuehout 

First  Mondays  in  January,  April  and  September,  in  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu, Island  of  Oahu;  second  Wednesdays  in  March,  June  and  October, 
in  Wailuku.  Island  of  Maui;  fourth  Wednesdays  in  April  and  December, 
in  the  town  of  Kailua,  N.  Kona.  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  July  and 
November,  in  Kohala,  Island  of  Hawaii;  third  Wednesdays  in  February, 
May  and  November,  in  the  lown  of  Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

By  Circuits  the  several  terms  are  held  as  follows: 

First  Circuit — Island  of  Oahu. 

On  the  first  Mondays  of  January,  April  and  September. 

Second  Circuit — Island  of  Maui. 

On  the  second  Wednesdays  of  March,  June  and  October,  in  Wai- 
luku. 

Third  Circuit — Island  of  Hawaii. 

(Hawaii  is  divided  into  two  Circuits.) 

On  the  fourth  Wednesdays  of  April  and  December,  in  Kailua,  N. 
Kona,  and  on  the  fourth  Wednesdays  of  July  and  November, 
in  North  Kohala. 

Fourth  Circuit — Island  of  Hawaii. 


Fifth  Circuit — Island  of  Kauai. 

On  the  fourth  Wednesdays  of  March,  July  and  December,  in  Lthue. 

The  terms  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Circuit  Courts  may  be  con- 
tinued and  held  from  the  opening  thereof,  respectivelv  until  and  in- 
cluding the  twenty-fourth  day  thereafter,  excepting  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays.  Provided,  however,  that  any  such  term  mav  be  extended  by 
the  presiding  judge  for  not  more  than  twelve  days  thereafter. 

Terms  in  First  and  Fourth  Circuits  may  extend  until  the  commence- 
ment of  succeeding  ones,  but  the  April  term  of  the  First  Circuit  must 
not  go  beyond  the  last  Saturday  in  June. 


SUPREME  COURT. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  Act  22,  Laws  of  1901,  opens  its  only  term 
throughout  the  year  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinues to  hold  s 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 

That  have  appeared  in  ihe  Hawaiian  Annuals,  1875-1004- 


(In  consequence  of  the  frequent  inquiry  for  various  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Annuals,  their  time  of  issue,  etc.,  with  the  request  that 
an  index  thereof  be  compiled  for  handy  reference,  we  have  classified  the 
principal  articles  published  therein  under  their  respective  subjects  and 
trust  the  list  will  prove  helpful  to  many. — Editor.) 

AGRICULTURAL. 


189s.  p.  63. 
Histoiy  of  Bice  Culture  11 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  as 


Cultivated  Sugar  Canes  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  A.  C.  Smith,  18S3, 

Something  About  Bananas,  by  Waller  Hill.  1883.  p.  62. 

Fruits  and  Their  Seasons  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  List  of.  by  T.  G.  T, 

1886.  p.  49, 
Introduction  of  Queensland  Canes,  by  C,  N.  Spencer,  1889,  p.  91. 
Hawaiian  Varieties  of  Bananas,  by  T.  G.  T..  i8qo.  p.  7q, 
Lapsed  and  Possible  Industries  in  Hawaii-nei,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1893.  p.  105, 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  T.  G,  T,.  1894,  p.  92. 
Diversified  Industries,  by  Jos.   Marsden.   i8o'    p.  94. 
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Liverpool  PackeM— H,  Kackteld  ft  Co. 

Hawaiian  Packet  Line,  San  Franciaco— H, 
Haekfeld   ft    Go. 

Am eriran .Hawaiian    S.    S.    Co.— H,    HaeWeld 


CHAUBEit  OF  COMUUERGE. 


ecretary  and  Treaanrer J.  G.  Spencer 

'ruBleea- E.  F,  Biabop,  H.  A.  laenbere,  W.  I 
M.  Qiffard,  C.  Hedemanu.  J.  F.  Morgan,  | 
K.   I.   Spalding,      F.   M.   Swani^,      0.  L. 


HONOLULU    STOCK   AKD   BOKD    EX- 
CHAN  QE. 
Organiied    Aaguil    B,    189S. 

J.  F.  Morcu 


,    Preiiden 


..H.    i 


HAWAIIAN    SUGAR    PLANTERS'    AS- 
SOCIATION. 
Reoiganiied    Not.     IS.     1935. 


M.   Rolph. 

C 

F.  Eckart 

atant      Chcmia 

»-F. 

Thomp. 

n.      F.    H. 

iniQFlleT, 


.   E.  Jordi 


ly,  J.  O.  RoUi- 
id  J,  P,  Hum- 
orm  tbe  Direc- 


Firtd    Foreman    T.    LotiBlier 

Entomological   DiTlaion. 

Superintendent R.   C.   L.  PerkinI 

Cnnanlting   Fntnmnlnviitn^A.    Knahrle.    A1«. 
Craw. 


d  Olio  H.  ! 


I.  W.  Kirkaldj,  P. 


raig     Ex.  Com.:      L,   L.   MrC 


Ton  Tempakr 
...A.  F.  Judd 
,  ,A.  H.  Brown 
R.   W.    Shingle 


Directora- J.  F.  Bowler 


.  Robt.  Calton 


H.    P. 

THE  FARMERS'   INSTITUTE, 


F.  Clark.  J.  Emmeleull 
lenn  eintrea  1903,  and  Maraton  Cam] 
bell.    L.    E.    Pinkhan.    G.     F.    Bush.    ! 


.  Jared  Q.  Smith 
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HOOULU    UkBVI    SOCIETY. 

Orfuiied,    18T8. 

PmidcDl Mn.  D.  K*wuiuiako> 

Wa  -  PruideDl D.  KawnsDakoa 

SecnUn'    Uri.   Manuel  Beil 

Traaimer    Ura.   J.   U.   DowaoK 

P0KTCGDE8B      CHARITABLE      BOOIBTY. 

OrEBniied    Sept.    1,    1902. 

Pr*aia«Bt    J.  D.    Uarqnea 

Vi(t   '  Preeident 3.   P.  Rodripiea 

SerMUIT    C.    Faria 

Tnarenr    J.    A.   R.   Viera 

JAPANESE    BENEV0IJ:NT     SOCIETY. 

PTHidant Dr.  Iga  Uoil 

Vin  .   PreaidenI T.  Yamanaka 

BKralarjt    Y,  Sogo 

Treamrer    Y.    Uyeno 

laditor   U.   Klahi 

CATHOLIC   LADIES-    AID    SOCIETY, 

PTMllmt Ura.  A.  E.  Uorphr 

Tin  ■  Preaidrnt Mra.  U.  Cowea 

SnralaiT   Ula*  Alica  DoughaTtr 

TnaiDin   Mn.  C.   da  Rol 

LIBBARY    AND    READING    ROOU    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Oi|aaii*d    Harcb.      Iocarporat«d      Jane    24, 
1879. 

pTMldml   C.  R,  Biahop 

Ti«  -  Fmidcnt M,  M.  SeotI 

Bterelary    H.   A.   Pannelce 

TraaioMr    W,   C.    Parke 

Ubrarian    Uiaa  H.  Hillebrand 

HAWAIUN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
Or^niiwl  Jan.    11,    1893.      Auaaal    Ueeting 

I*»iiidenl Dr.   W.   D.    Alexaoder 

Tur  ■  PrMldenU.    ReT.  Alei-.  Mackintoah,  J. 
8.  Emeraon.  Hon.   A.  8.  Hartwell, 

■eni^lnic  Serntarr Hon.  W.  F.  Frear 

Cor.  Seeretar7 Wm.    A.    Brran 

tmnrtr W.  W.   Hall 

Litrarlaa Miaa    H.    Hillebrand 

KILOHANA  ART  LEAGUE. 
Orguiitd  Maj-  5.  1894. 

Pretideol    P.   H.   Dodce 

Tlta  .  Preaidrni A.  R.  Oarrey.  Jr. 

Mcrelarr   and    Tr*a»nr»r 

Hn.    L.    6.    Uarahall 

Aadiiar   Percy  Pond 

DIrectort...  .   A.  F.  jDi<d.  E.  A.  P.  Ncwcomb 


UEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Preaident Dr.  j,  H.  Dionanr 

Secretary    and   Treaanrer 

Dr.  Bl.  D.  O.  Walters 

Dra.    H.    0.    Sloftelt   and   Goo.    W.    Harbert. 

wiih   tbe   abOT*   offleeri,   cODalitnM   tha 


HAWAIIAN   SOCIETY    SONS   OF  THE 
AUERIOAN  REVOLUTION. 
Organlied    Jane    IT.    189S. 

Praaident    w.   B,   Chatla 

Vice    -    PreaidenI F,    J.    Lownr 

Secretary    W.    C.   Parke 

Besiatrar    W.  D.   Aleiaodar 

Treaanrer    w.  J.  Forbaa 

BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  HAWAII. 

Orfaniied    Jane    28,    1899. 

Praaldenl    A.   G,    M.  Robertcon 

Vice  -  Preaident W.  L.  SUnley 

Secretary   0.  P.  Olemoni 

Trea-nrer    W.   h.    Whitney 

Auditor    w.   C.   Parke 

QUEENS  HOSPITAL. 

Erected    in    18S0. 

Preaident    Tbe    OoTemor 

Vice  -  Preaident P.  A.  Schaefer 

Treasurer    V. '.'.'.■.'.■.■.".■., .    E.   F.' Biab'op 

Auditor    M.   P.   Roblnaon 

Pbynlclana  — Dra,  C.  B.  Wood,  C,  B.  Cooper, 
W.  Hoffman.  E.  C.   Waterhouie. 

Beiident  Phyaiclan    Dr.    F.  E.   Sawyer 

Executive  Committee— A.  S.  Clegborn,  B.  D. 
Tenney,  F,  A,  Srhsefer.  F,  J.  Lowny, 
E.  F.  Biaboop.  Qeo.  W,  Smith. 

LEAHt    HOME. 

Organlied   April  4,    1900. 

Preaident Alei.  Yoonf 

Vice  -  Preaidenta— W.  O.  Smith,  C,  H.  Ath- 

Secretary    Geo,   P.    Dariea 

Treaaurec    A,   W.  T.   Bottonilay 

Aodiior    J.    P.    Cooke 

Medical  Supt.    ..A.  N.  Sinclair,  M.  B.  C.  U. 

A.»t.    Supt H,    Taylor 

Matron    Mra.    H.   Taylor 

Director"— 3.    B.    Dole,    Alci.    Youni,    A.    L. 

C,   Alkinaon,   W,   O.   Smith,  Geo.   Smitb- 

lea.   Albert  Judd. 
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BAILORS'    HOME   SOCIETY. 
Orguiiied  18G3.     MasU  ■nBaill;  In 

PrMident    W.  F.   Allen 

Vice  -  Preaidenl    B.  D.  Tenney 

Secretary    F.  A.  Scbtefer 

Trssanrer    E.   F.    Biihop 

EigcnliTe    CommlttM— W.    W.    Hall.    0     ' 

Wight.   H.   Wal«rbOBie. 
Baptriatendent  at  Hama.  .Capt.  laaiih  Bnr 


YOUNG  WOUAN'S  OHEISTIAtJ  ABSO- 
OIATION. 

Orcuiiied    19O0. 

™»iilent    Kn,    S.    W.    Jordna 

ii^e  •  Preiident HrB.  B.  F.  DilUncbam 

KTtt»tj    Hid   L.   Templelon 

Treunrer   Uri,  B.  L    Han 

General  Secretary    Hri.  H.   O.    Brown 

Fhreieal    DirectreM Hiii    Nina    Adami 

Auditor    UiiB   H.   8.    Onild 


HAWAIIAN  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 

OriginiiiT    OrfanUed    1823. 
Cenititutien  revised   18S8.      Anniul    Ueeting 


Preiident    

Vlce-Preaidtnt    . . . 
Correeponding    Seci 


Recording    Secretarj . 


Ber.  Wn.  D.  Weiterrelt 
Theo.  Ricbirda 
F..  J.   Lowrej 


WOMAN'S    BOARD   OF   MISSIONS. 

Organiied  ISTI. 

Preeideot    Mr..   D.  8enddt_ 

Recording  SecreUrr Mix  U.   L.   Sbeeler 

Home  Cor.   Secretary Mrs.   W,   L.    Meore 

Foreign  Cor.  Secretary Ml*.  C.  H.  Dickej 

Treaaurer    Mrs.   B.   F.   Dlliior'-- 

Aaditot   W.  W. 


WOMAN'S    CHRISTIAN    TEMPERANCE 

UNION  OF  HAWAn. 

Organised    December,    188*. 

President    Mri.  J.   M.   Wbilney 

Recording    Secretary Mrs.    C.    H.    AtuUs 

Cor.   Secretary    Mrs.   E.   W.   Jordaa 

Tresnurer    Mrs.    L.    B.    Ooao 

Auditor    W.   A.    Bowm 


FREE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  CHILDREN'S 

AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Organiied    IBfiS. 

Presidonl    Mre.  A.    B.   Wood 

-    Presidents -Mrs.    W.    F,   Allen,     Mre. 
B.  B.  Dole  «nd  Mrs.  John  Cibome. 

Recording   Secretary    

Mias    Elaie   Walerhoiu* 

Treaaurer    Mra.   T.    H.    Swanir 

Flnanclit  Secretary.    ..Hn.   H.   E.  Oolenuw 
Auditor    W.    U    Howard 


MISSION  CHILDREN'S  SOCIETY. 

Organiied    1851.      Annual    Meeting   In   Jane. 

Preiident   Dr.  A.  B.  Clark 

Vice    .    President W.    R.    Caatle 

Secretary    Mrs.    R,   W.  Andrews 

Recorder    R.   W,   Andrews 

L.  A.   Dickey 


ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 
Organised   Jane   T,    1899. 

President   s.   B.  Dole 

'ice  -  Preafdent...  Rer.  A.  Mackintosh 
(''ice  -  PKaident Mra.  C.  do  Rol 

Secretary    Mra.  J.  M.   Whllney 

ger    .  ■  '.  *  "  Mrs. '  E. '  F. "  Berger 


YOUNG      MEN'S      CHRISTIAN      ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Organised    1869.      AnnnsI    meeting   in   .i^pril. 

Preaident    C.  J.  Day 

Vice  ■  President C.  H.   Tracy 

Rec.  Secretary    W.   M.  Templelon 

Treaanrer    C.   H.   Alfierlnn 

General   Secretary    H.   C.  Brown 


AMERICAN  RELIEF  FUND. 

Organised  1861.      Meeia   annaally  Feb.  22. 

Preiident    W.   P.  Allen 

Vice  -  Preaident R.  Lewen 

Secretary   and   Treaanrer W.    O.    Alwater 

Committee— W.  F.  Allen,  R.  Leweri.   J.   Em- 
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STBANaEBS'   FBIBND  SOOIETT. 

OrfiDUcd    1S52.      Anniul   Utetini   in   Jiin«. 

PiHideot    

Ylea  -  pTMideoU-Un.  T.  H.  Hebron.  Un. 

A.  Paller.  I 

Btttttrntj   Hn.  8.  M.  Dunon 

ABdiMc    S.  Vr.  Jordan 

BRITISH   BENETOLBNT   SOCIETT. 

Orfuiiied  1860.     U<«U  4DniikllT. 

hwid«it  (Xi-<ifflefa>} R.  da  B.  Larard 

Tiu  -  Preddnit B«t.  A.  Haeklotoih 

Stenttrr R.  Oatton 

TtMnnr   G«.  F.  Daviai 

Baliaf  OommittM—O.  R.  Ewarl.  J.  0.  Cook, 

and  H.  E.  llclotrre,  with'tha  aboxa  o(- 

OERHAN   BENEVOLENT   SOOIETT. 

Oronliad  Ancoit   22,   1SS6. 

Praaidant F.  A.  Schacfar 

Tic*  -  PrMldenl H.  A.  laanbarg 

SttnUrj    John  ?.  Eekart 

Traaanrer    B.  ran  Damm 

AadlMr    H.  J.  Nolta 

HAWAIIAN    RELIEF  SOOIETT. 

Orcanliad   IBBS. 

Praaidcnt Hn.  S.  0.  Allan 

tM  Vlea-Praaidant Hd.  Saml.  Parker 

lad   Vice- Praaidant Miu    L.    Paabody 

Saeralarjt    Ura.   E.   S.  Cnnha 

Traaanrar   Mra.  J,  T.  Bowlar 

HOSPITAL  FLOWER  MISSION. 

Praaidant    Ura.   E.  W,  Jordan 

Tlta  -  Praaidant Ura.  A.   P.  Jadd 

SaeraUrr    Mn.  Q.  P.  Darisa 

Trcaiarcr Ulia  *on  Holt 

Aaditot   E.  W.  Jordan 

OAHU     CEKETEBT    AS80CTATI0N. 

Prtatdant    A.  S.  Cleihom 

Vi(a  -  Preaidant J.  H.  Soper 

SaeiataTT    D.  DsTtOD 

Tnanrar    J.   B.    Oalt 

AKTI-BALOON    LEAGDE    OP    HONOLULU, 

T.   H. 

Occanliad  Mar  1.   IBOl. 

pTHldant Rar.  W.  D.  WaaUrrolt 

Tfn-Praaidsnt Mra.  J.  U,   Whlli 

■^  ■  V.'.  v.... '.'.'.'.'.'.  Vwl 'a."BoiI 


PACIPIO     (FORMERLY    BRITISH)    CLDB. 

Orcaniiad  1S52.     Framlaaa  on  Alaksa  StrMt, 
two  doora  below  Beratania. 

praaidant    A.  8.  01a|faara 

Vica-Fraaident    Oodlrey   Brown 

Secretary    Ja>,  O.   Spenoar 

Treaiurar    J-   U.  Dowaatt 

GoTamora:     H.     U.      Whitnej'.     F.     Klunp. 

A,  A.  Wilder,  R.  W.  Spaldinc  and  D.  P. 

B.  laenbarE,     with    the     aboT'     qnoora. 
eompriae  the  Board. 


SCOTTISH  THISTLE   CLUB. 

Orgaalted  April  27,  ISfil. 

Chief     R.    Aj 

ChialUIn J.  0.  MoGllt 

aMretary 0.  Dewar 

lIaat«r-at-A'r^a' ' .' .'  .'w.  Ball 

Clnb  Boam.   Oracon   Bnlldlng.    Union  StrMt, 
Maetinf  on  Fridar.  T:30  p.  m. 

TOUNG    HAWAIIANS'    INSTITUTE 

Ortaniiad  Ant.    10,  1S91. 

Praaideot Geo.  H.  Hnddj 

Vice- Preaidant  and  Reeordiog  Secretarir 

Uan'l  K.  Oook    - 

Traaaarer N.    Famandei 

Uarahal   J.  A.  Aheonf 

BiecntiTa  Com.;   Oeo.    L.   Deaba.   DaTid  Ka- 

nuha  and  J.  K.  Karaanouln. 
Uaeta    lat   and   3rd   Tbaredaya   each   month, 
in  Eaplolani  Buildinf. 

HONOLULU  SrUPHONY  CLUB. 

Orfanlied    1902. 

President     C.    HedemanO' 

Vice  ■  Preaident   P.  L.  Weavai- 

Secretary  W.  H.  M.  Nolet 

Librarian    I !!!!  ^i  i ! !:!!!!!!.'. .    Carl  Matt. 

TOUNO    MEN'S   RESEARCH    CLUB. 

Orcanlied . 

Preaident    W.  A.   Bryair 

Vice  -    ProaldenI W.  C.  Parka 

Secretary    O.   O.  Owao 

OAHU  POLO  CLUB. 

Praaldent    W.    F.   Dillingham 

Viae  ■  Preaidant A.  F.  Jadd 

Becretarr    R.   W.   Bbincia 

Traaaurer G.  O.  Pottar 

Diractora;     C.  S.  Dole  and  C.  W.  Dickey. 
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HAWAII  YACHT  CLUB. 

Oriulicd  Oct.,  leai. 

'Oonimoilora   B,  E.  Cooptr 

ViM   -   CoBumodan H,  E.   Picker 

^SeoTBUrr   T.  H.  Pstrie 

■TrBMurer    A,    Wmterhoose 

Port  UspUla    P.  U  Wsmym 

Uaunrer   J.  A.  LylB 

DipBctori:  T.  W.  Hobron,  0.  W.  MwlBrlBUB, 
H.  E.  Cooper,  T.  H.  Petrle,  O.  L.  Soren- 
BOD,  A.  WBterhoiue,  U.  £.  Plelur. 


MYBTLE    BOAT    CLUB. 

OrcuUBd  Fsb.  E,  IBBS. 

PrMident    W.  W.  Hurli 

VicB  -  Pr«fid«nt W.  O.  P»rk« 

6Mi»Urj    J.  H.  8op»r,  Jr. 

TrMSDteT    Ch»».   8.  Cnnt 

OsptBin   T.  V.  Kini 

Trnitaai:      E.  W.  KopkB,  A.  A.  Wilder,  end 
F.  B.  Anpii. 

HEALANI BOAT  OLCB. 

Incorportted  I>bo.,  1804. 

Preiident  0.  !>.  Orabbe 

VicB  -  Pr^BidBDt    A.  L.  O.  AtklTUwn 

SBcrBtUT    F.  H.  Annitrans 

Treunrer  Bert  Wabiter 

OapUiD    A.    B.   Walker 

Tlce  •   CapUin Fred  Damon 

Oonunadora   Uerle  JohnBDO 

Vice    -    CoDsmodore. ........  .Hany  UDrrar 

Auditor  Cul  Bbodei 

HAWAIIAN    ROWINQ    ASSOCIATION. 

Pregldent    A.  L.  0.  Atkinion 

Vice  -  Preaident    W.  W.  Harria 

Secretuy  and  Treaaiirer C.   C.   Rbodea 

BBgalta   Commillee:      C.    C.    Rhodea,   W.   W. 
Harria  and  W.  H.  Soper. 


OAHU  COLLEGE. 

Prealdenl— Arthor   F,    Oriffltha.    A.    B.,    Hi>- 

toTj  and  Ecanomic*. 
Wilbur    J.    MacXeil,    ChemialTT   and    Natural 


GertradB   K.    Bro*D— Piano. 
Florence  Kelie^  FrBocb— Aaal.  Teaeber. 
Hary  Charlotte  Alexander— Aait.  Teaelwr. 
Frank  L.  Hadler— Haniial  TrainiDS. 
"---  L.  Bottii— Uatron. 

Shaw^Bnainsaa  Uanaier. 
9  H.  Uecke— Kiadertanen  Dlreetvr. 
Frear  and  C.  V.  C.  Hall— AaaiatanlB. 
Ic  Barwlck  — Snpt.   of  Qronndi. 


PDNAHOD    PBEPASATOBT. 

icipal— SamL  P.  Freneh. 

>gene  Hart- Eifhlh  Grade. 

m   K.    Sorenion- Vice-Frlnolpal,    & 


Jiau— Fifth  Grade. 

_. B.  Turner — Fonrth  Grade. 

Ada  Bide  Whitney— Third  Grade, 


Sdencea. 
W.  A.  Anderaon- Malhematlo. 
Susan    Gardner    Clark- Greek    and    Latin. 
Iierj   Caasiua   Howland— Cammerclal   Depart- 

Chaplain- Rev.   J,   L,   Hopwood, 
Ubrarian-MlM   S.   it.    Jacohna. 

PBEPABATGBT      DEFARTUEKT. 

Anna    Luise   Ha.forth- German   and   French. 
KMharine'^Mlnill    'arayden,    A.    B.-GreBk 

HAMEHA. 
Principal— Uiaa  E.  A.  Knapp. 

Uarj  Perala  Wini 


—  &«:ond  Grade. 


>    SEinNASr. 


EAWAIAHAO   ( 

Ulsi  Kabanm  0.  UcLeod- PiinclpaL 
Aaalatania— MiBaea  Colwell,      Edna      Skinner. 
Nallie  Waddlnfton,  Annie  Forbea,   Char- 
lotte P.  White. 
Matron- Mra.  E.  B.  CiuLDinsbAm. 


KAMEHAUEHA    GIRLS'    80HOOK 

Principal— Uiae  Ida  U.  Pope. 
Inatmclors- Uiaaea    F.    N.    Alhrlght,    N.    B. 
~ the,    S.    L.    Byington,    H    E.    He- 


Oracl 


J.  M.  Bocheford,  U.  UePher- 
,  Lemon,  H.  Lawreoea,  K. 
a  Scholli,  Mlia  WlUlama,  H. 


Keoiki. 

KAUEHAUEHA  UANUAL  SCHOOLl 

Preaident— F.  L.  Home. 

Vice  ■  Prlncipal-U.  Thompaoo. 

Regiatrar  and  Boaineaa  Agent- Walter  Clark. 

Asaittant   Regiatrar Fred   Schneider 

Teaehera— F.   M.  Wataon,    Ira  Eakew,   B.   O. 

luKram,    Ur.    and    Hra.   D.    Hill,    F.    G. 

Krauaa,     Stanley    LiTingaton,      Hiaa      O. 

Darling,   Misa  U.  Reed,  Mite  S.  IL  Ja- 

cobua.    and    Uiaa    U.    Laaahlin,    D.    Ea- 

Doba,    A.    Holtendorf. 
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OriifauUr  OTfuiied  18S1,  uid  oondnolod  > 


nr*  ODmmiiHoiien— A.  Bare  J.  A.  mimsn, 

Chiaf  Encineei— Chu.  Thonton. 
AhL   Ensiaser— Angniliu  DMrlof. 


Honolulu    Enslia 
llKlian 


1 — Iioemtioii,    OentTkl 

Fori  kud  BarMuila  iliaeti. 

_   _         No.      a— LomUob,    OoDtrml 

Suiioa,  cor.  Fort  uid  Bcr«(sDlii  tmata. 

Chamleil  Appantu  Mo.  8— Ideation,  Oenlral 

Station,  cor.  Fort  and  Beratuia  atreati. 

Piotcetion  Hook  and  Laddn  Oa.  Mo.  1— Lo- 

eatloB,    Coutral    SUtlon,    sot.    Vort   and 


r.  WUder  a 

_i  Piikol  atraet. 

la  Co.  No.  5— Iiooatioii,  King  ilnat,  n< 


Kb^b  Co.  No.  4 — Iiootion,  e 


FIBE  ALAKU  SIGNALa 

OoT.  Klnc  and  Fort. 
Qneen   and  Fott. 
Bethel  and  Usrchant. 
NDoanu  and  Oneen. 
Nttoann  and  Eini. 
Nuuann  and  HoteL 
Fort   and  HotoL 
Alakaa  and  HotaL 
Alakaa  and  Uanliant. 
Punchbowl  and  King. 
Punchbowl  and  Qneon. 
Sontb  and  QneaD. 
Fort   and  Allan. 
Foot  ol    Fort. 
FMt  ol  Alakaa. 
A  lakaa-Halskan  viU. 
Biehardi  and  Quean. 
Ponehbowl  and  Allen. 
.     Alakaa   and  Berstanla. 


Kins  and  UTar. 

Ivllei  Road,  opp.  antrans*  l«  Btockada. 
Iwllel   Boad.  opp.  JalL 
BeretaDia  and   Kinf. 
UUha    and    Elii(. 

Inaaoa  Aijlnm  Boad  and  Sobool  St. 
KlnE  Straet,  ZOO  teat  Ewa  of  Punpinr 
BUtfon. 

Vluayard   and   BiTOI. 
'ViDe7Bid  SI.  and  Nnui 
Ylnaraid  and  Fort. 
Ylnayard  and  Punch' 


Tl.  LItlba  and  BchooL 

n.  UUha  and  Jndd. 

n.  Patuw  and  Nunans  Aianua. 

74.  Nnuanu  and  SehooL 

TS.  Fort  and  School. 

TS.  Emma  and  School. 


Tlotarla  and  Kins. 
Kaptolanl   and  Bentania. 
Kapiolaoi  and   Giaan. 


Pmuaoola  and  E 

Piikol  and  Kinf. 

Thunlon  Are.   opp  Harulna. 

FaBMOola  and  Wilder  Ato. 

Lnnalllo.  opp.  Kswalo. 

KaeaniDDkn  St.  and  WUdei  Ata. 

Kswalo  and  Han  to. 

HakiU  and  QomlnlD. 

CollBI*   and  Dominli. 

Mskiki   and  Lonalilo. 

Keeanmokn  and  Klnau. 

KaaatuBoku  and  King. 

Punahou,  opp.  BtnfhauL 

Ponahon  and  Kin(. 

Sunny  South. 

Valklkl  Boad  and  Kalla  Boad. 

Kalia  Boad  opp.  "W.  B.   Oaalla  PI 
Waikikl  Boaii,  opp.  Hoana  HotaL 

WaiUU  Boad,  opp.  Baca  Tnok. 


FBINOIPAL  PDBLIOATIONa 


il-waaUr 


Tha    Hawaiian    Gaiatto,    1 

br  tha  Hawaiian  Oa! 

TneidaTi      and      FrloaTi.       waitor      u. 

Smith.  Bditoi. 
Snndar     AdTortliei,   laaaad      ererr     Sondaj 

mominf  bj   the   Hawaiian  Quatta  Oo., 

Ltd.     Waltai  Q.  Bmlth,  EdltOT. 
Tha  Pail7  Paeiflo  Oonunereial  AdvertiMT,  ii- 

antd  b7  the  Hawaiian  Gaiatia  Co.  eTOrr 

momiD(>  (axoopt  Snndar*).     Waltor  Q. 


The  Daiijr  Bulletin,  imed  avair  oTanlnf  (ax- 
cept  Sundari),  by  the  Bulletin  Pob.  Oo. 
W.  B.  Famn»ton,  Editor.  Waakljr  edi- 
tion innad  on  Tnaadara. 

The  Hawaiian  Star,  laaood  ereir  aranint 
(eieepl  Sondayi),  bjr  tha  Hamlian  Star 
Nawipaper  Aaaoelatlon.  Frank  L. 
Boon,  HanacaT.  Seml'Waaklr  lianad 
on  Uondaj'i  and  Thnradan. 

Tha  Independent,  iained  daily  (azeopt  Bun- 
dayiS.     F.  J.  Taita,  proprietor. 

The  Guide,  luaed  etery  Tneaday  and  Fri- 
day mominci  hy  the  Guide  Pub.  Oo. 

The  Friend,  Organ  of  tha  Hawaiian  Boaid, 
luaad  on  the  llrat  of  each  month.  Bar. 
Doremua   Sondder,    Editor. 

The  Anglican  Cboreb  Chioalote,  liinad  on 
(he  flril  Saturday  of  erery  month.  Bey. 
A.  Uackintoih,  Editor. 

The  Paradlae  ol  the  faei&s.  laaued  monthly. 
W.    M.   Laufton,   Bditor. 

The  Plantera'  Uonthly,  iiened  on  tha  ISth 
of  eaeh  month.     B.  D.  Head.  Editor. 

Tha  Hawaiian  Foreitar  and  Agrieulturllt,  U- 
aned  monthl]'  under  direction  of  Board 
of  Com.  AST.  and  Foreatry.  W.  M.  Oit* 
tard.  Editor. 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


T.  If.  O.  A.  RcTiew,  lined  monUHj.     H.  a 

Brown,  Editor. 
Tha  Honololn  Timai.    isinad  monthlT.      UIu 

A.  U.  Preicotl.  Editor  and  FabU«h«r. 
Tha   Kookai    (uatlTa)    *«klr,    lined  evarr 

rridar  morniag  bj  tha  Hawallu  OaiatM 

Co..  Ltd.     D.   L.  A-i,  Editor. 
O.  LUBO  {Fortugneie),  lined  weeklr  on  Blt- 

urdajri.     J.  S.  Ramoi.  Editor. 
Ai     Bou      Nana      (Portapieia).   lectirlui 

manUilr.     A.  O.  R.  VIsir*.  Editor. 
A    Ubidkde.   Porlncuew   waekir,   pnbllihad 

on  Thuradava.      Oimllo  Parelr*.    Editor. 
Th<    Hawaii  U'ChlDM*    Nawi,      lianed    irmi- 

Ohlnene    Cbroaicle,    waaklj,      lined      eierr 

Wednaidar. 
Son  Obinl  Bok  Wo,   loml-waeklr,  Chlneae. 
Aloha  Aina  (natiTe),  iiiaad  dill]'  eicapt  Sun- 
day!.     Waekljr   liened   OTery    Baturdar. 

Rd.  LiLe,   Editor  and  Uanagar. 
InhBi  Hiwill   (native),  iiined  OTerr  Ftidiv. 

J.    llikainai.    Editor. 
The  lamato  Shlmbiin,  Jipaneaa  dallv. 
HiwiiiiD  Shinpo.  lamed  daily  In  Japanau. 
Honolulu  N'ewi,  Japaueia  dilly. 
Hllo    Tribune,    isiu^d    weeklv,    on    Siturdayt 

by   tha  Tribtina  Pab.    Co.,    Hllo.      J.    0. 

Bidgwiy.  Editor. 
The   Hawaii  Herald,    linad   weakly   it   Hllo 

on   Thnndiyi   by    the  Herald  Pub.   Oo. 

J.   T,   Stacker.   Editor. 
Tha  Uaui  Nawi,  iaiaed  weekly  at  WailDkn, 

Mani.      a.  B.   Robertion,    Editor. 
Tha  HAWAIIAN  AMHUAXs  iainad  the  latter 

pirt    of      Dei-emher     (or     the     tollowlnc 

year.    Thai.  Q.  Thnun,  Bditor  and  Fob' 


HOKOLDLtr  LODOES,   ETO. 


Hawaiian  Iiodce.  No.  St.  P.  A  A.  M.r  meeti 
in  ill  hall.  Uaunie  Temple,  comer  Uotal 
ind  Alikei  streatB,  on  the  lint  Monday 

Honolulu  (Thiptar,  No.  I,  R.  A.  U.;  mttti  In 
Mitonlr  Hill  on  the  third  Thunday 
ot  aieh  month. 

Bonoldln  Oommandery.  No.  1,  Knl(hta  Tem- 
plar; meet!  In  Uiionic  Ball  on  lecoud 
Thuridiy  of  each  month. 

Uyatlc  Shrine,  Aloha  Lodse.  No  itated  time 
o(  mreling.      Ueeti  it  Miionlc  Hall. 

Ktmehamebi  Lodge  of  Parfeetiou,  No,  1, 
A.  A  A.  S.  a.:  meet!  In  Uuonlc  Hall 
on  the  (onrth   Thuridiy  ot  each  month. 

Nnainn  Chapter  of  Boae  Oroli,  No. 


ant  Thi .„    

..    1..    Z... .:.'-.    Oooncll,    No. 
doih;  meet!  on  the  third  Mi 


D  Uaionic  Hall  on  the 
ot   Kb- 


February, 
flo  I^ie  No.  8SS,  A.  f.  A  A.  H.;  m««ti 
at  Maaonic  Hill  every  leeond  Mondiy  of 
the   month. 


HumoDy  iJckdga,  Ko.  2,  I.  O.  O.  F.r  meet* 
eaab  Monday  ereniiic  in  Odd  Fallowa* 
Building,   Fort   atraat. 

PaciHo  Decree  lioigt.  No.  1.  Danghtera  Of 
Bebekah;  meeU  in  Odd  Fallowa'  Bnild- 


Olira  Branch  Rabekah.  No.  2,  I.  O.  O.  F.- 
maeti  flrat  and  third  Thnradayi  eaek 
month  In  Odd  Fellowi'  Balldlnc 

Polynailin  Encampment,  Ko,  1,  I.  O.  O.  P.* 
meati  In  Odd  Fellowi'  Baildinc.  FVirl 
atraat,    flnt  and   third   Frldaya   of   eacA 


Thnradiy  evealng  at  Hanoony  Hall,  OB 

Myitis  Cod^,  No.  S,  K.  o[  P.;  meeti  otittt 
Wadneidiy  erenlnt  it  Harmony  Ball 

Section  N,  235— Endowmant  Bank,  K.  of  P  ■ 
maata  on  tha  Beoond  Saturday  ot  Jann- 
ary,    July    and    Decanber   in    Harmony 


HalL 

Hawaiian  Oonnoll,  No.  t 
el  Honor;  raeela  a 
Friday  evaninga  of 


raerican  Le^on 
}nd  and  lourtk 
month  in   Har- 


Oc.mi.ie  Coun.il  No.  77T,  American  I.««ion  ot 
Honor:  meela  on  the  Urat  and  tbird 
Tueadaya   of   each   month. 

Hawaiian    Tribe   No.    1,    Improved   Order    of 


Oourt  Lnnalilo,  No.  WOO,  A.  0.  ot  Fonaten; 
maela  at  San  Aolonio  Hall  on  llrat  and 

third   Frldayi   of   each   month. 
Court  Cimoea,  No.  SIIO,  A.  O.  F.;  meet!  *ee- 
Dnd   and   Fourth     'Taeidiy     erenlnca  ot 

Oeo.  W.  De  Long  Poit  No.  i5,  0.  A.  R.; 
meet!  the  aeoond  Toeidiy  of  each 
month    at    Odd    Fellowi'    Bulldlnc.    Fort 


Cipt.  Cook  Lodge,  No.  353,  Order  Bona  of 
St.  Oeoree:  meeti  it  San  Antonio  Hall 
every  Monday  evenluf, 

Court  Hawaii.  Ko.  3769.  t.  O.  F.;  meeti  third 
Monday  of  each  moolh  at  Harmony  Hall, 


.    ._...)  Hall. 

Honolulu  Lodge,  B.  P.  O,  Elka,  616;  Dieeta 
every  Friday  evening  In  the  Elka' 
Bailding,  comer  of  Miller  and  Beretania 

Honolulu  Aerie.  No.  140.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eaglei,  meeti  flrit  and  third  Wednei- 
daya  each  month  at  San  Antonio  Hall, 
Vineyard  atreet.   near  Emma  atreel. 
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Amcricvi    A«ii>c<*tloB  e 


PLACES    C 

CcDtnl  Union  Cbarc! 
prndMt).  Come 
■rdi      itrMti : 


St.  Olernvnl' 


■tlsn  ChlntM  Oborch.  Fort  ttrMt;  Rct. 
E.  Vr.  Thwing,  acting  Paitor.  aer<-iF» 
eT«rr  Bimda;  at  10:30  ».  m.  uid  7:30 
p.  m.  Pnjer  maetinf  Wadneidlyi  at 
7:30  p.  m. 
Qermui  Lntharan  Ohnrch.  Berstania  Bl.; 
Rev.  W.  Palmj,  Paitor.  Serricaa  an 
Snndar   at   11    a.   m. ;    Sandar-acbool    at 


30  p.  m.  Bnnday  ■chDoI 
hour  before  morninj  ttnif. 
■ling  Wadneada;   VTeninc*   at 

R<T.  A.  0.  Logan,  Snpirln- 
3nnda)'   ichcwl   at  B:80    *.    m. 

opal  Chuch.  comer  Berelan- 
ler  Btreeti.  Rct.  J.  W.  Wad- 
r.  Snnda;  terricei  at  11  a. 
BO      p.      m.      Snndar      •ehool 


Poiingneaa  (Proti 
V.  Saaraa,  Pi 
bath  at  (he  n 


WrdneadaTi  at  7:30 

7ht  CliriitiBD    Chnreh,    - 

paator.  Bandar   a 


dar  aei 
nitl  Hiaa 


It  (he  0 
lall  con 


1  honri. 


„.      Street   ■ _. 

dar    except     Uofld*;,       Snndar    aarrl 
at  9  a.  m.  and  3  and  B  p.  m. 
oan    Catbolic    Church.      Port    street,    n 
B«»tania:    Rt.    Re*.   Libert   BooTnae 
Blahop  ol  Zeagma.     Serrlcea  e 


day  a 


I    Sunday 


r  dar  a 


.    and  4:80  T 


ind    Bail 


and  T  a 


d»7« 


10 


BL    Andrew's    Catbedral,    ProtMtant    Eplaeo- 

El;  entrance  from  Emma  itreet,  neai 
Tvtanla.  Rt.  ReT.  Henrr  Bond  Rei- 
tarli-k  Biihop  of  tbe  Vlaalonarjr  Diatrlet 
of  HoBolnIn:  Re*.  Oanon  Alexander 
HackiDl«eb,  Re*.  Prank  nti.  Hoir 
ComninniOD,  7 :  Snoday-achool.  10 : 
Morning  prayei 


rail  an 


rrlce 


7:80. 


a:BO; 


Curate,       Serrirei   on    Bnnday 
m.    and    7:30    p.   m.        Eve 
eTerr  Wedaeiday  at  7  p.  m 


lening  prayei 
t  Tim  Tet, 


ing    prajrer.    11 


FanahoB.      Set*!' 


t)  UiMlon;  Be*.  A. 
.  Bervlcea  OTory  Sab- 
hoori.  Snnday-acbool 
[tat  litaated  corner  of 
iller  itreeta. 
f  Jeani'  Obriat.  O.  J. 
Serrieea    in    Uilllani 


nntb  Day  AdTentiate.  Ber.  J.  ] 
Pallor.  Chapel  in  Printers'  ! 
bath -school      SatDrdaya      at 


uneaa  Dnion  Church   (connected  with  Ha- 
vaiian    Board   Uiaiiona);      Key.    8.    Ko- 
dama.  Paator.     Hold  aerrleea  at  tbe  Ly- 
I  10  a.  a.      Preaebing  at   1 


.  Uotokawa,  Paator. 


Japansae  Chnrcta.  Bct. 

Hold   lerrloei   In   nail  on   Knaui   atteei, 

near  St.  Lonis  Oollege. 
Bishop        Uemorial         Chapel.     Kauebameha 

Bchoola:    Dr.    I.   L.    Hopvood,   Chaplain. 

Horning  aerrleea  at  11. 

NATIVE  CmmCHEB. 


EawaUhao    Church    (Congregational),    comer 

of  Kinjr 

and  Pd 

chbowl  Itreet 

:  Rev.  H. 

H.   Park 

•r.   Pait 

or.     Serrlcea 

In  Ha«a- 

and  7:30 

Sunday 

cbool      at      1 

Piay;r 

Wednesday   a 

I    7:80    p. 

charge  of 

EngliBb 

work  among  Hawaii* 

nmakapill 

Chapel 

■  (reel, 

ear    Ka 

ulanl    School 

Re».    W. 

If.    Lone 

Pasto 

very    Son- 

day  at 

■  Bnd*":30  p 

m.      Sun- 
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FEDERAL   OFFICIAXS. 

1,    IBOt.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUBTIOE 
n.  a  DI8TE10T  COURT. 


Hon.  Buitord  B.  I>ole.. 


.  . .  .PTMtdlnc  Jodf* 

V.  B.  AttonMT 

J.  J.   Dunn* Aut.   D.   S,  Aitorn«r 

B.  B.  HendiT U.  B.  Uanhal 

F.  L.  Winter  aid  Oea.  Koenlti 

Office   Depntiei    U.    8.    Mirshal 

W.    B.    HaUnr Oleik 

Pnnk   L.   Hatch Dsputr   01«rk 

Altmt  F.  Jndd  ud  W.  B.  UaUng 

I.  E.   IU7 0.  8,   OammlHionar,    Bilo 


BsEdUr  Tama;  — At  Honolulo  on  Iha  geoand 
Ifandar  In  April  and  Octobsr,  Bod  at 
Hllo  on  (taa  Utt  Wedneiday  in  Jannarj 
at  each  rsar. 

Special  Tama;— Hay  be  held  at  anch  tinea 
and  plaeaa  in  tba  diatrlet  at  tbs  3uig» 
ma;  deem  aipadianl. 


..     ..    BIdrway Dapatr    Collector.    Hilo 

Wortb  O.   Aikan.  .Depaty  CoU«tor.    Ksbolnl 

Dspu'ty    Coiieetor.    Habnkona 

W.  D.  HeBryde..    .  .Depaly  Collector,  Koloa 


lUMTOBATION  SERVICE. 

_.    _[.    Bechtel Inspector    in    diarga 

H.  C.  Brovn,  O.  B.  Cullan  and  R.  L.   Haiaey 

lannigrant   Inapecton 

Qeorgs    S.    Onrry    Stfnograpbar 

Tomlio     KittDnnraa. . .  .JapaneRe    Interpreter 


.    P.  O.   1 


iilliTi 


Immisrant    Watchaen 

Obineaa   BiureaD. 

F.  M,  Bachte).  .Chlneie  Inipeelar  in   Chug* 
K  Leong Chineae  Interpretar 

H.  B.  Brown  and  Tboa.  Honan 

Chincia  Watclunan 


Geo.  P.  '. _. _„. 

Uiaa    Qoldla    Onmey.  .Stanograpber 
S.  B.  Dole,  V.   S.  Diat.  Jndia. 


TREASURY  DBPARTUENT. 
CDST0U8   DIVISION. 


IHTEBKAL  REVENUE  OFFICE. 
B.   Chamberlain 


ff.  F.  Drak 

<L.   U.  Webater Di 

talph  B.   Jobnatona 


ector    IntrniBt    ReTenne 
Chief  Deputy   Collector 


and  Cathler 


COAST    SURVEY   DIVISION. 


J.     Kelley 

II.    F.    Murray    . 
I.  W.   ehnrt.   M.  ■ 


Tiggt  Holt U.   S.  Sbin 

B.   Diaa 

..Deputy  n.    S.   Shippinf 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 


P08T0PPICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Pruk  J.  Han Inipector  id  Charn 

Buo.    W.    C«rT 

Aut.  Sapl.  B4il»a7  Uail  Scrrlce 

lot.   M.    0«t    Po«tm»»ter 

I.^   T.    Kanslia Aul.    F<iBtin*Bter 

Jno.   T.    Sta^MB    Aut.    Oaahier 

0*0,   ti.    Dnha Ohiet  Banalrr  Clark 

r.  E.  OolbT    Ckitt  Maoey  Order  Clerk 

W.  C.  Keoake Chi»(  Maltinr  Clerk 

E.  U.  Brown Sapt.   or  Delii 


WAR   DEFABTUENT. 
O.  8.  NAVAL  STATION,  HAWAD. 


lat   Lient.    Capt.   J.    C.    NicholU,    eeth   Com- 

puiy.    Coast  Arm]r. 
l»t  Liaat.   Alden    Trotter,   Art.   Corpa,    Cunp 

UcKlnte;. 
3nd   Lieut.    Cspl.   H.   B.   Farrar,   Art.,   Adja- 

Unt    Camp   HcKlnlar. 
3nd  Llenl.  W.  W.   K.   Hamilton,   Art.,   Camp 

MsKJnle;. 
Contract  Snrjoon,  Dr.  Ohaa.  Baker. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH    AND    MARINE    HOSPI- 
TAL BBBVICE, 

!.  Cofer,  P.  A.  Suriaon  U.  B.  M.  H.  B.,  in 
command, 
^rl  Bamni,  P.  A,  Bnrgeon.  U.  8.  U.  H.  S. 


Inspector— W.    E.    Tar'or    (retind). 


n.  B.  ABUT  DtVIBION. 


Capt.  a  T.    Homphrer*,    Jr.,    QaartermaBtt 


iward  U.  8.  M. 
int   Surgeon  V. 


Jno.   Weddlck,   Ai 

B.  M.  H.  B., 
B.  H,  DiDBEar,  A< 


C.   B.   McLain, 

8.  U.  H. 

.  D.  Bond,  t 


,  LahaiDB,  M 
LctinR  ABiiBtai 
.  Koloa,   KaoB 


Real  Estate  and  Building  (page  171)  of  "Retrospect  for  1904,"  in- 
advertently omits  mention  of  the  alteration  of  "No,  10"  store,  as  it  wa3 
called,  adjoining  the  Boston  Building,  which  had  been  long  contemplated, 
and  with  the  finished  Odd  Fellows'  structure  completes  the  wideninK  of 
Fort  street.  In  cutting  off  the  building  front  to  set  it  back  on  the  new 
line  not  only  is  it  modernized  in  its  street  frontage  but  extended  in  the 
rear  which,  with  its  refittings  furnishes  our  Mid-Pacific  city  with  another 
creditable  up-to-date  store  devoted  to  the  fashionable  retail  trade. 
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Agencies    Sugar  Plantations 

Algae   Collecting   in   the   Hawai- 

Annual  Internal  Taxes  fm.  iSgs 
Sugar    Exports    from    1875, 

Quantity  and  Value  

Area,  Elevation  and  Population 

of   Hawaiian    Islands    

Bonded  Debt',  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, 1904  

Calendar,  Counting  House  

Calendar,   Quarterly   

Capacity       ( Seating)       Principal 

Honolulu    Churches,   etc 

Census,  Comparative  Table,  1853 

Foreign     and    Native     Born 

Population  of  Hawaii   

Latest  Returns,  by  Islands. . 

Populat'ion  Hawaiian  Islands 

1873-1900  

Challenge    Cup    Races,    Hawn. 

Rowing  and  Yachting  Assn..    . 
Championship    Races,    Honolulu 

Rowing  Association 

Church  Days  and  Holidays 

Oipper  Passages  to  and  from  the 

Cold-currenV  System'  of  'the  Pa- 
Customs  Statistics,   1904 — 
Arrivals  and  Dep.  of  Shipping 

Customs   Receipt's    . 

Documented  Vessels  in  Hawaii 

Domestic    Products    Exported 

to  U.  S.  and  Other  Countries 

Domestic   Exports,  certain  Ar- 

Exports  to  the  United   States    . 
— -Quantity  and  Value  of... 

Value  of  

Imports  by   Nationality   

And  Exports,  Total  Value 

Values  fm,   U.   S 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Exports  21 

Value  of  Carrying  Trade 36 

Vessels  Documented  in  District 

of   Hawaii    a8 

Entering     and      Clearing, 

District  of  Hawaii,  1904 27 

Debt.  Bonded,  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii.  1904   31 

Dimensions  Haleakala,  lao  Val- 
ley    17 

Kilauea,  Mokuaweoweo 17 

Distances,  Channel  and  Ocean..  11 

Overland,  Hawaii,  Maui   ...  13 

Kauai,  Oahu   ....  12 

Molokai    15 

Eclipses  for  1904 6 

Elevations,  Principal  Locahties, 
Table  of   15 

Expenditures,  Receipts  and  Pub- 
lic Debt,  1856  to  1904 31 

Exports— See  Custom  House 
Tables. 

Hawaiian  Annual  Trade  Balance    29 
Hawaiian       Duplicated       Place 

Names  igo 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Crops,  1900-1904    38 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Plantation  Sta- 
tistics       30 

Hawaii's  Commerce  with  For- 
eign    Countries,     Import     and 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  AmrUAL— The  recognized  reference  hand 
book  of  Hawaii,  published  each  December  for  the  following 
year,  devoted  to  StatisticB,  Research,  and  general  information 
relating  to  Hawaii's  progrem.  An  8  vo.  of  200  or  more  pages. 
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habits,  by  H,  W.  Henshaw,  an  8  vo,  of  1*6  pages,  paper  cover. 
Price,  *1.00  each.  -r 
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Appendix  of  Confirmatory  Letters  by  W.  D.  Alexander;  12  mo.  v 

cloth,  138  pp.  price,  $1.00-  J 

THE  ISIiAMSBB— A  literary  weekly  of  34  numbers,  issued  i 
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Oaliu  Railway  and  Land  Co. 


"TTHIS  company  is  now  running  to  Kahuku,  71  miles 
^  from  Honolulu.  The  equipment  of  the  road  is  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  Excubsion  Rates  are  maintained 
from  Saturday  morning  till  Monday  of  each  week.  A  de- 
lightful ride  through  varied  and  unsurpassed  Scenery  makes 
excursions  on  the  Oahu  Railway  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  Islands,  not  only  to  the  Tourists,  but  resi- 
dents of  Honolulu  as  well.  The  opportunity  to  visit  a  large 
Sugar  Estate  should  not  be  missed  by  those  visiting  .these 
Islands,  and  among  others  on  the  line  of  the  Railway  is  the 
Ewa  Plantation,  the  largest  in  the  Islands,  its  crop  yielding 
32,380  tons  of  sugar  in  1Q05. 


HALEIWA    HOTEL 

At  Wai\lua  is  a  beautiful  new  Hotel,  of  the  most  modern 
construction  and  equipment  under  the  management  of  St. 
Clair  Bidgood,  in  which  guests  will  find  all  possible  comfort 
and  (-ntertainnitnt,  combined  with  elegance  of  furnishing, 
tropical  surroundings  and  healthful  atmosphere.  The  view 
from  the  Hotel  embraces  Sea,  Mountain  and  Valley  in  a 
combination  not  to  be  enjoyed  elsewhere. 

B,  F.  DtLLiNGiiAM,  General  Manager, 
G.  P.  Denison,  F.  C.  Smith, 

Superintendent.  Gen'I.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL  CALENDAR  FOR  igo6. 


Second  half  of  the  eighth  year  and  first  half  of  the  ninth  jear  since 
anaexation  of  Hawaii  with  the  United  States. 

Thirteenth  year  eince  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  12Sth  year  Bince  the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Captain 


HoUdaya  Observed  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

•New  Year    Jan.  1  i  'Labor    Day    (First    Mon- " 

Chinese  New  Year Jan.  24  day)    Sept, 

•Washington's  Birthdav.  .Feb.  22  'Kegatta    Day    (Third   Sat- 

Good  Friday   April  13  |  urday) Sept,    1 

•Decoration  Day May  3U  i  Kecognition     of     Hawaiian 

•Kainehameha   Day luuo   H  i  Indopendencc    Nov.    1! 

•Birthday  Hawn.  Kcpublic.  .July  4  Thanksgiving   Day Nov.    S 

•American  Anniversary.  , .  .July  4  1  "Christmas   Dec.  i 


Chronological  Oycleg. 

Dominical    Letter ', Q    I     Solar   Cycle    11 

Epact    5         Kotnan   Indietion    4 

Golden  Number 7         Julian   Period    6619 


Kpiphany    .Tan.   6         Whit  Sundav June  3 

Ash   Wednesday Feb.  28         Trinity  Sunday   June   10 

First  Hiinday  in  Lent March  4         Corpus  Christi June   14 

Good  Friday April  13    I     Advent  Sunday. Dec.   2 

Easter  Sunday April  15        Christmas Dec.  2S 

■     L   Day May  24  I 


Ecl^aes  in  1906. 

In  the  year  lOOG  there  will  be  live  eclipses,  three  of  the  Sun,  and  two 
of  the  Moon,  as  follows: 

Total  pclipso  of  Moon,  Feb.  S,  and  partial  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  Feb.  22, 
and  July  2,  not  visible  here. 

Total  eclipse  of  Moon,  Aug.  4,  visible  in  Honolulu  as  follows; 
Enters   penumbra   Aug.   3,   11.41.7    I     Eidippo  ends  3.21.1  a.  m, 

p.  m.  Moon  leaves  shadow  4.19.3  a.  m. 

Enters  shadow  Aug.  4,  0.40.,'i  a.  m.         Middle  of  eclipse  2.30.2  a.  m. 
Eclipse  begins  1.3S.3  a.  m.  | 

Magnitnde  of  eciipse=1.7H6  (Moon's  diametei^l.fl). 

Partial  eclipse  of  Sun,  Aug,  ID,  not  visible  at  these  islands. 
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I  a    New  MOOL.. 


I    I 


s  !■ 


IJMon.... 
2TaeB... 
3  Wed  .., 
*  Thura.. 

5  Friday. 

6  Sat 

7SDN... 
8  Hod.... 
9TueB... 
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la'Friday. 
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U8CN,.. 
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19  Friday. 
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23iTQe8... 


37  95  29  7 
6  38  26  30  2 
6  36  65  30  : 
6  38  7  5  31  4 
,6  38  »:5  82  1  I 
16  39  1<5  32  81 
16  39  3  5  33  1  i 


'6  39  9.5  35  5, 
!e  U^  1|6  36  21 
6  40  215  36  9< 
6  40  3'5  37  6 
6  40  4'5  38  2 
|6  40  4  5  38  91 
6  40  4|5  39  6 
!6  40  45  40  3 
'6  40  4!5  40  9! 
6  40  3|5  41  6' 
«  40  3!5  42  3 
:6  40  2  5  43  0 
;«  40  1  5  48  6, 
6  39  9'5  44  S\ 
6  39  8  5  45  Oi 
^6  39  6  5  45  6! 
6  39  46  46  3 
B  39  2,5  46  9 
6  39  0|6  47  5 
,6  38  7|5  48  1 
i6  38  4  6  48  8 
|6  38  pis  49  4 


6Tue8... 

7  Wed...- 

SJThurB.. 

9'FridHy. 

lOSat 

ll.SUN.... 


6  37  7.5  60  0  II 
!6  37  4'6  60  6l  '" 
!6  37  0;5  61  3 1 
16  36  6  5  61  9 
'6  36  25  62  5 
.6  36  7,5  63  1 ' 
!6  36  3  5  53  7 
6  34  6  5  54  2 
G  34  35  64  8 
6  33  8  5  55  3  ; 
6  33  35  55  Hi 


131  Tu. 
14  Wed  ... 
16lThurB.. 
16  Friday, 

17,  Sat 

18|S"DN... 
19iMoD..,. 
2()!Tue9... 
2l!Wed,... 

22  TbuM., 

23  Friday, 


SUN. 

Tuee* 
Wed. 


:6  32  25  66  8' 
6  31  65  57  3  1 
6  31  0  5  57  9  I 

,  6  30  4  6  68  4  J 
6  29  85  58  9,' 
.6  29  1'5  69  4l 
,6  28  65  59  9|, 
!6  27  86  0  4' 
6  27  1 6    0  9, 

.6  26  56  1  3| 
6  25  86  181 
6  25  16  2  2 
.6  24  36  2  6;| 
|6  V3  56  3  0.1 
6  22  7  6    3  4, 

l6  21  96 


I  Sat 

18UN... 
iMon..,. 
■  Tnes... 
Wed... 

)  Friday. 

J  Sat 

"HUN. 
2  Mod... 
STties... 
i  Wed... 
6ThBr8.. 

6  Friday. 

7  Sat 

BMUN... 
9  Mod.... 
ritieH... 
I  Wed..-, 
i  Thnrs.. 
i  Friday. 

4  Sat 

5  SUN... 
eSlon.... 
7Tae8... 


:29Thnni.. 
30  Friday. 
■31  flat 


6  21  16  4  2 
6  20  3  6  4  7 
6  19  56  5  0 
6  18  7,6  6  4 
6  17  9,8  5  8 
6  17  0,6  6  2 
'6  16  2,6  6  6 
'6  15  4  6  6  9 
'6  14  6  6  7  8 
l6  13  7  6  7  7 
.'6  12  8  6  8» 
6  11  96  8  4 
6  11  06  8  7. 
6  10  1 6  9  0- 
6  9  2  6  9  3. 
■6  8  3  6  9  7. 
16  7  46  10  0- 
'6  6  56  10  3. 
6  5  66. TO  6- 
6  4  716  10  9' 
'6  3  86  n;2: 
6  2  916  11  &■ 
6  2  06  H  9 
6  1  lie  12  2_ 
6  0  18. 12.6. 
15  69  2,6  12  8^ 
'6  68  36-13  1: 
'5  57  36  13  4 
5  56  46  13  7 
5  55  56  14  0- 
5  64  6  8  14  4 


Orange  plants  were  first  introduced  into  tbeae  islands,  at  Hawaii,  by 
Tancouver  on  his  first  visit,  March,  1792,  leaving  some  with  Kaiana  and' 
•ome  with  Eeeaumoku. 

Pine  Apples  are  first  mentioned  ae  being  planted  by  Don  F.  de  P.  Marin, 
in  January,  1813;  also  peaches,  cherimoyas,  fig  trees,  lemons,  and  & 
variety  of  vegetables. 
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SECONPQUARTER,    1QOe. 


1  Fl™iqn»r.... 
8  FullUood... 
n    UitQuar....: 


.  Jlral  QaBr....«.W.  9  a.m 

8  Full  Uoaii....4,t9.lB.ni 

■-  LutQuar B.Sa  1  ■.m 

_;  New  Moon..  ..9.W.  6  p.m 

»  Fint  QuBr I.U.  T  p.m 


S  Fall  Moon 7.(1.  ^  a.m. 

I   l«  LaatQuar >.0t.  «  ■  m. 

,    21  New  Moon O.K  8  p.m. 

28  Flieiquar S48.9i>.m. 


18UN...I5  5 

2.Mon,,..!5  5 
3TueB...'6  6 
4iW6d....  5  5 
5,Thiir8..6  5 
6Fridfty.'6  i 

7|Sat 5  4 

8'8UN...5  4 
9  Mon..-.  5  4 
10;'l\ie8,...6  4 
lllWed.--5  4 
12'ThnrB..5  4 
13;FtidBy.  5  4 

Uaat r>  4 

15'8UN...5  4 
I6M0D....5  4 
17.Tuea...5  3 
18  W«d....,5  3 
19Thar8..5  3 
'ft  rriday.,5  3 


6  M  2 


ITaea...5  29  6  6  24  9: 

2  Wed..-. 'I    "" 
,   3Thnre..i 
'    4  Friday. '£ 

5  Hat ■ 

'    68UN.. 


21 


Sat... 
12 SUN...  5  3 
!3  MoD....|6  3 

!4TneB...'5  3 
!5  Wed....  5  3 
!6ThurB,.'5  3 
[7  Friday.  |6  3 
[8  Sat '6  3 


I 


I 


S  9  8  Tuea  . . 
7  2  1  9  Wed... 
7  5:  lOThurs, 
7  8  :il  Friday.' 

3  1     laSat 

3  4.  13aUN.. 
3  8'  14Mon... 
9  1  ■  16  Tuea., 
9  41  16  Wed... 
B  8;  ITThura. 
0  1 1  18  Friday. 

0  5 1  19 Sat... 
a  8!  20  8UK..- 

1  2  21  Mod.... 
1  6  |22Tue8.... 

1  9    23  Wed.... 

2  2  i24ThDr8.. 

2  6  ,  25  Friday. 

3  0    26  Sat 

3  3    27!SUN.. 

3  7    28IMon... 

4  1  •29,Tnea. 
i  B    30.  Wed- 

:  SllTbnrn 


26  25  61 
15  27  6'6  26  0 
6  27  0,6  26  4 
5  26  4'6  26  8 
5  25  8|6  27  2 

3  6  27  6 


4  7j6  2 


24  36  28  5 
23  6  6  28  9 
5  23  4  6  29  3 
'6  22  S  6  29  8 
'5  22  4  6  30  2 
■5  22  0  6  30  6, 
i5  21  6  6  31  0 
.'5  21  26  31  4! 
5  20  86  31  9 
'5  £0  &a  32  8 
5  20  2  6  32  7. 
5  19  8  6  33  1 
!5  19  66  33  6 
5  19  2  6  34  0 
'6  18  8,6  34  5 
i5  18  5  6  34  9 
5  18  316  S5  4 
16  18  1,6  35  8 
.5  17  9  6  36  2 
!5  17  7!6  36  6' 
,6  17  5,6  87  0 
,■5  17  4I6  37  4 


iSUN-. 

iMon... 

jTaea.. 

;  Wed... 

7Thara., 
Friday.  6 

9,  Sat... 
101  SUN 
ll;Mon. 
12' Tuea 
13;  Wed. 
UTlran    , 
15Triday.i5 
I6,88t....     ■ 
17  SUN. 
ISiMon.. 
19.TneB , 
SOIWed.. 

21  riinra..  5 

22  Friday.  i5 

23lSBt - 

24J8UN... 
25  Mod.,., 
26TneB... 


17  36  37  8 

17  26  88  2 
17  1,6  38  6 
17  16  39  0 
17  0  6  H9  4 
17  0:6  89  8 
17  0'6  40  ] 
17  0|6  40  5 
16  96  40  9 

16  916  41  2 

17  0  6  41  5 
17  1|6  41  9 
17  2I6  43  2 
17  3,6  42  6 
17  6!6  42  8 
17  6:6  43  1 

17  7!6  43  4 
IT  9  6  43  6 

18  0  6  43  9 
18  2|6  44  1 
18  4!6  44  4 
18  6,6  44  6 

18  8  6  44  7 

19  116  44  9 
19  4  6  45  1 

19  6J6  45  2 
■"  96  45  4 
-M  2'6  45  5 

20  516  45  6 


",5  19 


f.,b  'JU  &t>  4S  G 

...,5  20  8(6  45  7 

I 


Iristi  FoUtoes  were  little  i;ultivated  at  these  islands  uatil  after  1820. 
A  large  red  variety  waa  aaid  to  hare  been  introduced  by  Captain  Joseph 
Maughan,  who  gave  some  to  Boki,  who  in  turn  gave  some  to  Hoapili,  of 
Jlaui,  wbere  they  flourished  in  the  Kuia  district  and  did  much  better 
Abau  on  any  uf  tbe  other  islands. 
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XHIRD   QUARXER,    1©06. 


JDLT. 

D.  BH. 

i  Fall  Hood S.tlt*- 

13  LutQuar 11 12  8  p.m. 

n  Nev  Hoon.„,  2.2»  1  a.m. 

n  Tint  Qaar B.W>B.ni. 


I  s 


AnCDST. 

D.  H.M, 

4  FdUHood i.MTB.m. 

11  Lut  QDkr 1.17  Sp.m. 

IB  N«w)laoii 3S7tp.m. 

je  nratQuK-...  3.121p.m. 


8BPTBHBER. 


t    Full  Hood 1.06 1p.m. 

to  Lau  Qaar. 10.2t«a.m. 

IS    New  Hood 3.03  G  a.m. 

24    FlntQoar.....  l.lUpm. 


i5  34  16  37  « 
Is  34  4  6  36  9' 
i5  34  B6  36  3 
16  35  26  36  7 


5  37  0  6  32  5 
5  37  3  6  31  e 

5  37  7  6  31  1 

5  38  06  30  4 

6  38  36  2i*  7  . 
6  38  7  6  29  0 , 

5  39  06  28  2 

6  39  3'6  27  5 


i5  40  816  26  1 
6  40  6j6  24  3 
5  40  9!6  28  6 
5  41  26  22  6 
5  41  46  21  8 

5  41  76  20  S 

6  42  016  20  1 
5  42  3  6  19  2 

5  42  6  6  18  3 

6  42  d|6  17  4 


2  SUN . , 

3  Mon. . . 

4  Tuee . ,  |5 

5  Wed..  .6 
6ThurB.  6 

7  Friday.  5 

8  8at....l5 
9 SUN..  5 
0Mon...i5 

1  Tnea  . .  fi 

2  Wed...  15 

3  Thnra  .  5 

4  Friday.  6  4 

6  Sat. ...  5  4 
6 SUN..  5  t 
7MoD...l6  4 
.8  Tnee  ..54 

9  Wed...  5  4 

10  Thara  .  6  1 
!1  Friday.  5  4 


43  26  16  6 
43  4!6  16  7 
48  7  6  14  8 

43  9  6  13  9 

44  2  6  13  0 
44  6  6  12  0 

44  7  6  11  1 
46  U'6  10  2 
46  3  6    9  2 

45  6'6    8  3 

46  8 


46  0  6 


18UN..5  21  16  46  8'    1  Wed... 

2iUoii...;5  21  46  46  8  i  SThara. 

SiTnei .  .'5  21  7  6  46  8     3  Friday. 

4iWed...  6  22  16  45  9     4SBt.... 

6:Thiire  .16  22  4l6  45  8     6  SUN . . 

eFriday.lS  22  8!6  45  8;     6  Mon... 

7  Sat. ...  6  23  lie  45  8:     7  Taes  . . 

88UN..,5  23  56  46  81    8Wed... 

fliMoD-..5  28  86  45  7  !  gThura. 
J0|TueH..5  24  26  46  6  10 Friday, 
lllwed. ..  6  24  56  46  5  11  Sat.... 
12lThnrB.  6  24  9  6  46  1  12 SUN. , 
ISPriday.S  25  4;6  45  31113 Mon... 
14 Sat 6  25  8'6  46  11 14 Tnee,. 

15  SUN..  6  26  2  6  44  91 16  Wed... 

16  Hon. ..  5  26  6  6  44  7  !  16  Tbars . 
ITTaes..  5  27  06  44  5  1 17  Friday. 
18  Wed...  6  27  46  44  3|!l8Sat.... 
ISThoni.  5  27  86  44  ill  19 SUN,. 
aO.Friday.6  28  2  6  43  81  20Uod... 

aiiSat 5  28  66  43  G    21  Tnee  , . 

22  SUM, -5  29  0  6  43  2^  22  Wed., 

aS'Hon...  6  29  4,6  42  8!l23ThnrB. 

24  Tnee  ..  5  29  816  42  5  :  24  Friday. 

2S,Wed  .  .'S  30  2i6  42  1  i  26  Sat. . . . 

aeiTbars  .'6  30  616  41  7  !  26  SUN . . 

27  rriday.';6  31  06  41  8    27  Mon.. . 

38 Sat..,, Is  31  4.6  40  9    28Tnee.. 

29 SUN.. 15  31  8  6  40  6    29 Wed.. 

30Hon...B  82  26  40  0  jSOThnra,  5  42  6J6  183    30 

81  Tnee.  |6  32  56  39  6  1 31  Friday, _^^__ 

The  TVKar  Fig  was  brought  to  Honolulu  by  Captain  Feuhallow  from 
St.  CatherineB,  in  1843,  and  the  same  was  planted  oy  Mr.  Wm.  Ladd  on 
the  lot  adjoining  the  Damon  premiges,  on  Chaplain  Lane. 

Hinso  plants  were  first  brought  to  these  islands  by  Capt.  John  Meek 
from  Uanila,  in  1824,  in  the  brig  K&mebameha,  and  divided  between 
Kev.  Joseph  Goodrich  and  Don  Marin  for  props 


4  Mod.... 

5  Tnes . . 

6  Wed... 

7  Thnrs . 

8  Friday. 

9  Sat.... 
■  SUN . . 


i  48  8'5  55  9 
}  49  0|5  64  9 
)  49  3  6  63  9 
i  49  6  5  53  0 
}  49  8  6  52  1 
j  60  15  51  1 
5  60  1 6  60  2 
5  60  7  5  49  2 


FOURTH    QUARTER,   ISOe. 


OCTOBIR. 

NOVBMBBK. 

DECBHBBR. 

D.                          H.M.               1  D. 

H.M. 

D. 

H.H. 

a    FdU  »aon  „..t.tS.  4  >.m.    1   8 

UltQu 

r.„n.lt.9p.m. 

■    LMtQn 

r...  i.is.lp.m 

»    L.ilOu«r ft.«.8ft.m.     15 

n    Newlloon O-K-Tp-m.   'ffl 

NBWMooD...10,08.»p.m. 

15    New  Ma 

Fint  Qu 
Full  Mm 

«r...  2.09.4  p.m. 

23    First  4uar..  4JS.  7a.in 

U   Flmt  <Juar-...8.1«.Sft.m    ,  SO 

n...  0,17,  3  p.m. 

to    FuUMoon...  8,ll.8«.m 

Bl    Foil  Moon ».16.8p.m.   i 

1    1 

?:,  1 

1 

f 

it 

SO       a. 

P             B 

?    f 

r:n 

a. 
t 

? 

r 

■        \      '■ 

I'Mon... 

B  Bl  O'S  48  3      1 

Thura 

6    2  8 

5  24  4:1    I'Sat... 

6  20  9,5  17  2 

2  Tnes , . 

5  61  3  6  47  4      2 

Friday 

5    3  3]5  23  9 

2  SUN. 

,6  21  5lB  17  3 

SWed,. 

6  51  6  5  46  6  ,   3 

Sat... 

6    3  8^5  23  3 

!   3  Mon.. 

le  22  25  17  4 

4Thurs.'5  51  85  45  6      4 

HUN. 

6    4  3|B  22  8 

4,1'neH. 

6  22  8i5  IT  5 

0;Friday.!5  52  1  5  44  7  ,    E 

Mon.. 

6    4  9|5  23  4 

1   5lWed, 

6  23  5,5  17  7 

6Sat..,,5  52  45438  '    6 

Tuea. 

S    5  4  5  21  9 

eThnrs 

'6  24  2,5  17  9 

7  SUN  , .  5  52  7'5  42  9  1   1 

Wed. 

6    6  0!S  21  4 

,   7  Friday 

6  24  8!5  18  1 

8MoD...  5  53  15  42  0  ! 

Thurs 

6    6  5  5  21  0 

!    8  Sat... 

6  25  4  5  IS  4 

9Tue8..B  53  45  41  1 

.Friday 

6    7  1.5  20  7 

9  SUN. 

16  26  05  18  7 

10  Wed.-.  5  53  85  40  2    1 

iSat... 

6    7  6,5  20  2 

10  Mod.. 

6  26  66  19  0 

llTLure.i5  54  16  39  4    1 

SUN. 

6    8  25  10  9 

11  Tuea  . 

6  27  35  19  S 

ISFriday.B  54  5  6  386    1 

■  Mod.. 

'6    8  9  5  19  5 

12  Wed.. 

,6  27  95  19  6 

13  Snt. ...  5  54  8  0  37  7     1 

'Tnes  . 

,6    9  55  19  2IH3.'rhurii 

16  28  5,5  19  9 

14JSUN..5  55  15  36  9     1 

Wed.. 

16  10  IjS  18  9 

14  Friday.  6  29  1|5  20  3 

Mod,..  5  56  55  36  1    1 

'ITmra 

!6  10  7  5  18  6 

'  158at... 

16  29  7  6  20  6 

Tuea  .    5  65  8  6  35  3    1 

Friday 

6  11  3|6  18  3 

IB  SUN  . 

l6  30  35  21  0 

Wed.,.:5  56  25  34  5     1 

Sat. . . 

6  n  96  18  0 

|17Moi... 

6  30  8  5  21  4 

18 

Thura.'B  56  6,5  33  7  ,  1 

SUN. 

.6  12  B  5  17  8 

18  Tuea - 

!6  31  4i5  21  9 

19 

Friday  5  56  9:5  32  9  '  1 

Mon.. 

!6  13  liB  17  6 

,  19  Wed.. 

'6  31  9  6  22  3 

20Bat....5  57  3.5  32  2|  21 

Tnea.. 

6  13  7  6  17  4 

1  20ThurB 

6  32  5  5  22  8 

21 

SUN,   |5  57  75  31  4  i2 

Wed. 

6  14  3l5  17  2 

■  21  Frida 

.6  33  05  23  3 

22 

Mon...5  58  25  30  7     2 

I  rhura 

6  15  0.5  17  1 

22  Sat. . . 

:6  33  5  5  23  8 

23 

TneB..5  58  65  30  0  '2. 

SKriday.e  15  7,5  17  lil23  8UN 

l6  34  015  24  3 

24 

Wed...  5  59  IS  29  3    a 

4  Sat. , . 

■6  16  3i5  17  0 

■'  24  Mon. 

-16  34  5  5  24  8 

26 

Thurs.:6  69B5  28  7     2 

5  SUN. 

;6  17  016  17  0 

25  Tuea. 

.6  35  06  26  3 

26 

FridBy.ie    0  05  28  0    a 

S  Mod.  . 

:6  17  'i|5  ]7  0 

26  Wed. 

6  35  66  26  9 

27 

Sat....  16    0  4.5  27  4  l2 
aUN.-l6    0  95  26  7  'S 

7TUBB. 

6  18  2  5  17  (1 

27  Thurs 

.  6  35  9.5  26  6 

28 

BWed. 

,6  18  95  17  0 

,j  28  Friday.  6  36  3l5  27  0 

29iMou.-.|6    1  416  26  1||2 

9Tbura 

6  19  t5<6  17  1 

II  29  Hat.. 

.6  36  615  27  6 

80|Tn68..|6    1  8j5  25  5||a 

0:Frid8y.|6  20  2i6  17 

30  SUN 

.6  37  05  28  2 

31 

Wed.^ 

16    2  3!5  24  911 

1 

' 

' 

31  Mnn. 

le  37  35  28  8 

Oollee  plantB  were  introduced  here  by  Lord  Byron  in  the  Blonde  in 
1825,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  were  set  out  and  formed  the  first  plantation 
iu  Manoa  valley.  Some  plants  were  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Charlton, 
Britiah  CoDiul,  from  Manila,  which  were  also  eet  out  in  Manoa.  Still 
later  a  Captain  Little  brought  some  from  Manila  or  Batavia,  the  result 
of  which  IB  not  of  record. 
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INTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES.  11 

INTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES  BY  SEA  IN  SEA  MILES. 


Bell  Buor   . 


Cismoitd  Head   5 

Koko  H«ad   12 

Makapuu  Point    16 

MokapD 27 

Eahnkn  North  Point 48 


t  Point  of  Lanai. . 

Labaina,  Maui   

Kahului,       "     

Kaalaea,      "     

Hskena,        "      

Uahukona,  Hawaii   . . . 


I   FSOU    HONOLULU — ESPLANADE  WBAmF  TO 

HileH.                                                      MileB. 
IH' Pearl  Eiver  Bar 6 


Barber's  Point 15 

Waianae  Anchorage   26 

Kaena  Point,  N.W.  of  Oahu 36 

Waiaiua  Anehorage   46 

Kahuku  N.  Pt.,  Oahn,  via  Eaena.   58 

Kawaihae,  Hawaii  144 

Kealakekoa,    ' '       (direct) 157 

"  "    (TiaKawaihae).lS6 

S.  W.  pt.  Hawaii    "  "        233 

Punaluu,  350 

Hilo,  "        (direct) 192 

"  "        (windward) 308 

"  "       (via  Eawaihae)  .230 


luahukona,  Hawaii   10  Hilo,  Hawaii   85 

Waipio,  Hawaii  37  Lae  o  ka  Mauo,  Hawaii 20 

Honokaa,  Hawaii   45  Kailna,  Hawaii 34 

Laupaboeboe,  Hawaii  62.  Kealakekua,  Hawaii  44 

HILO,   HAWAII,  TO 

East  Point  o(  Hawaii 201  Punaluu,  Hawaii   70 

Keaubon.  Ean,  Hawaii   SOiKaalualu,  Hawaii    80 

North  Point  of  Hawaii 6a!8outh  Point  of  Hawaii 85 

■WIDTH    OF    CHANNKLB, 

Oahu  and  Molokai 23' Maui  and  Lanai 7 

Diamond  Head  to  8.W,  Point  of       I  Maui  and  Eaboolawe 6 

Molokai 30  Hawaii  and  Maui 26 

Uolokai  and  Ijauai T|  Kauai  and  Oahu 63 

Malokai  and  Haui 8  Niihau  and  Kauai IS 

OCKAN    DISTAFfCKS. 
HONOLULU  TO 

San  TVanciaco 2100  Auckland   3810 

San  Diego  2260  Sydney  4410 

Portland,  Or 2360  Hongkong 4920 

Brito,  Nicaragua  4200  Yokohama 3400 

Panama 4720  Ouam   3300 

Tahiti   2440  Manila,  via  N.E.   Capo 4.'i90 

Samoa   2290  Victoria,  B.  C 2460 

Fiji  2700  Midway  Islands 1300 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 
OVERLJ^ND  DISTANCES. 


ISI.AI^I>    OF    OAHU. 
HONOLULV  POST-OFFICE  TO 
MU«g. 


Bishop's  eorner   (Wbikiki) 3.2 

Wwkiki  VUIa  3.6 

Kace  Course  4JS 

Diamond  Bead    5.9 

Eaalawal 6.0 

Miles.  Id  tor. 

Thomas  Square 1.0 

Favaa  carnerB   2.0         1,0 

Kamoiliili    3,3        1.3 

Telegraph  Hill  6.0        1.7 

Waialae    6.2        1,2 

Niu   8.8        2.8 

Koko  Head  11.8        3,0 

Uakapuu    14.8        3.0 

Waimaaslo   20.8         6.0 

Waimanalo,  via  Pali... 12.0 


Nuuanu  Bridge 

Mausoleum    

Electric  Beservoir  . 


1.1 


'PaU 6.2 

Eaueohe  (new  road). ..11.9 

Waiahole    IS.9 

Eualoa 21.9 


Punaluu    

Laie    34.4 

Eahuku  Mill 37.3 

Eahukn  Baneh  40.0 


.  .31.4 


Uoanalua  2.76 

Puuloa  6.23 

Hsiawa 8.14 

Alea  9.37 

Ealaoao 10.20 

Waiftu   10.93 

PoBrt  City  1J.78 

Waiawa  12.52 


Uoanalua  3.4 

Kalaoao    7.4 

Ewa  Church 10.2 

Eipapa   13.6 

K.aulioiiahua     20.0 

Leilehua   20.0 

Waialoa   28.0 

Waimen    32.4 

Kahuku   Ranch    39.4 

Ewa  Church    10.2 

Waipio   (Brown's)    11.2 

Hoaeae  (Bobinson'B)    ..13.5 
Barber's  Point,  L.  H...21.5 

Nanakuli 23,5 

Waianae  Plantation    ...29.9 

Kahanahaiki    36.9 

Eaena  Point  42.0 

Whialua  to  Eaona  Pt. .  .12.0 

DISTANCES  FROU    HONOLULU   DEPOT  TO 

MUes. 

Waipio 

Waikele   

Hoaeae    

Ewa  Plantation  Mill 

Waianae  Station 

Eaena  Point    

Waialua  Station  

Ealiuku  Plantation 


Miles. 
.13.56 
,14.57 


.18.25 
.33.30 
.44.50 
,55.80 
.69.50 


ISI..ANI>    Of    KAUAI. 


Eoloa 

Lswai 13.8 

Hanapepe   20.0 

Waimea 27.1 

Waiawa  31.5 

Nnololo 44.8 


Miles.  Inter. 


Waialua  Kiver  7.7 

E.8  iKoalia   11.8 

6.2  '  Auabola    15.7 

7.1  lEilanea   23.6 

4.4  lEalihiwai    26.6 

13.3   jHanalei    31.8 

|Wainiha  34.8 

I  Nuololo  (no  road) 47.0 
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OVERLAND  DISTANCES. 


IBr>ANr>    OF     IVIAUI. 


Uilea.  ] 

Spreekeliville   3.5 

Paia 5.5 

Hatuaknapolco  Mill  8.6 

Haiku    10.2 

Halehakn  16.0 

Haelo   19.5 

Eeanae  27.2 

Nahikn    32.7 

Ulaino    36.3 

Hana    42.3 

Hamoa   45.3 

WWiua    48.9 

Kipahulu  Mill   52.2 

Hokulan   56.6 

Nnu 62.1 

Wailukn    3.1 

Waikapn    S.5 

Maalaea   9.9 

Kalepolepo    14.6 

Uana    22.3 

Ulupalakua    25.6 

Eanaio   28.9 

Pico's  35.5 

Nun 41.0 


HUes.  Inter. 

Paia 5.5 

Uakawao  Court  House.  .10.5  5.0 

OUnda    16.7  0.2 

Haleakala,  edge  Crater. 22.5  5.S 

Haleakala  Summit 24.7  2.2 

Maalaea   ».» 

Eod  of  Uoantaln  Road. 15.4  5.5 

Olowalu    19.6  4.2 

Lahaina  Court  Houie. ,  .25.5  5,9 

Waiehu  3.3 

Waihee    4.8  1.5 

Kahakuloa    10.1  5.Z 

Honokohau 14.5  4.4 

Houolua    17.4  2.9 

Napili   20.0  2.« 

Honokawai   23. S  3.S 

Lahaina  Court  House.  .29.3  5.S 


TO 

Ulupalakua    :  .   3.3 

Kainaole 7.1 

Waiakoa    12.1 

Foot  of  Fun  Pane I5.S 

Makawao  Court  House. 21.8 


ISLAND    OP"    KAXVAII. 


Hamakua  boundary  ....  4.5 

Eukuihaele  Mill    11.0 

Uana    7.7 

Hanaipoa    15.0 

Keanakolu    24.0 

Poakala    34.0 

Laumaia    36.5 

Humuula  Sheep  Station, 

via  Laumaia  47.5 

Anwaiakekna  13.5 

Humnulu  Sheep  Station. 29.0 


16.5 


Hilo,  via  Humuula   8t'n.5.40 
Keamnku  Sheep  St'o. .  .14.0 

Napuu 92.0 

Eeawewsi    S.O 

Waika    11.0 

Rabnwa    13.0 

Puuhue   17.0 

Kobala  Court  House 22.0 

Mabukons    22.0 

Puako   12.0 


MOBTR    XOH ALA.— FOREIGN    CHURCH,    KOHALA,   TO 

Miles.!  Miles. 

Edge  of  Pololn  Guleh 4.00lUiiion  Mill   2.25 

NiuUi  Mill   2.80jUmon  Mill  B.  B.  Station 3.25 

Halawa  Mill   1.15|Honomakau    2.55 

Hapnu  Landing 2.56;Hind'H,   Hawaii    3.25 

Eohala  Mill 50  Hawi  B.  B.  Station 4.25 

Kobala  Mill  Landing 1.50  Honoipu 7.20 

Nativa   Cbnieb    l.OO,  Mahukona 10.50 

I  Pnuhue  Banch  7.25 
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Hil«a.  Inter. 

Hind's  Mill 7.0 

ITnion   Mill   Corner 8,0         1.0 

■Court  House  9.2        1.2 

Bond's  Corner  9.7        0.5 

Sobalft  Mill  Corner.... 10.4        O.T 

SOUTH    KOHALA. 
Milea.  Inte: 


HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


IN   ROAD,   UAUUKOKA  TO 

Miles. 

Dr.   Wight's   Comer 11.5 

NioUi  Corner 12.8 

Pololu  Edge  of  Oulch..l4.5 
Puu  Hue 5.0 

— KAWAIBA6  TO 


Waiaka,  Catholic  Church  9.5 

Puuopelu,  Parker's 10.8 

T^imea  Court  Hooae. . .  11.8 

Waimea  Church   12.2 

Eukuibaele  Church   22.1 


Mann,   Parker's    

3.3  JKoawewai    

l.S  I  Puuhue  Ranch   

1.3  I  Eohala  Court  House  , 

1.0  iMahukona 

0.4    Napuu   

9.9  IPuako 


Keauhou 6.( 

Holualoa   9.6 

Kailoa    12.0 

Kftloko    16.0 

Makalawena    19.6 

Kiholo 27.6 

Es  An  a  Lono  bound 'y.  31.6 
Puako   37.4 


Half-way  House  . 

Eapapala    

Pahala  

Punaluu    


KONA.— KpALAKEKUA    I 


Kawaihae   42.0 

Honannau    4.0 

Hookena  7.7 

Olelomoana    15.2 

Hoopuloa    21.6 

Boundary  of  Kau 24.8 

How   of    '87 32,0 

Kahuku  Baneh  36.5 

KAU.— VOLCANO  HOUSE  TO 

13.0  iHoaaupo    32.6 

18.0         5.0    iVaalehu  35.6 

23.0        5.0    Waiohinu   37.1 

27.6         4.6  ^Kahuku  Ranch   43.1 


6.0 


(Bv  nei 
Miles. 

Keaau,  Forks  of  Boad 9.0 

Pahoa     20.0 

Pohoiki  (Rvcroft's)   28.0 

Eapoho  (Lyman's) 32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili   26.0 

Eamaili  Beach 29.0 


¥  road.) 

Males. 

Kairau   32.0 

Kalapana   33.0 

Keauhou 50.0 

Panau 40.0 

Volcano  House  via  Panau 56.0 

Sand  Hills,  Naawale,  old  road..  18.5 
Kapoho,  old  road 22.0 


0  TO 


Shiptnan's  1.7|  Mountain  View 

Edgo  of  Woods 4.1|.Mason'8    lY.O 

Cocoanut  Grove 8.0, Hitchcock's    23.5 

Branch   Road   to  Puna 9.0Tattle  Pen 24.7 

Fumeaux's   13-2  Volcano  Housa 31.0 


..16.8 


Honolii   Bridge    2.5  Honohina  Church   17.8 

Papa ikou  Office   4.7.  Waikaumalo  Briilge 18.8 

Onomea  Church   6,9  Pahakupuka  Bridge   21.0 

Kaupakuea   Cross   Koad 10,7  Maulua  Gulch   22,0 

Kolekole  Bridge   14.3  Kaiwilahilahi  Bridge 24.0 

Hakulau,  east  edge  gulch 15.0  Lydgale's  Hooae  26.1 

Umauma  Bridge   16.0'  Laupahoehoe  Church   26.7 
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Kuaikalua  Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena  Chnrch  ^3.9 

Waipanibua    24.3 

Stream  at  Knkuthaele 26.0 

Bdge  Waipio  26.8 

Bottom  Waipio   27,0 

Wlaimanu  (approximate)    3:!.5 

Kukuihaele      to     Waimea      (ap- 
proximate)     10.5 

~      't  Road  to  Hamakua  Mill..   1.5 

t  Boad  to  t-aauhau  Mill. ...  1.0 

Road     to    Pacific    Sugar 


THROUGH    I 

Bottom  Eawalii  Gulch   2.0 

Ookala,  Manager'!  House 

Kealakaba   Gulch    

Kaala  Church    

Knkaiaa  Oulch   

Homer's   

Catholic  Church,  Eainehe. 

Kotlej  's,  Paauilo   10.5 

EauiDoalii  Bridge 12.5 

Bottom  Ealopa  Gulch   14.0 

Wm.  Homer's,  Paauhau IS.SlQov 

Paauhau  Church   10.3  Gov 

Holmes'   Store,   Honokaa IS.D      Mill.  Kukuihaele 0.7 

Hoookaia  Church   20.5! 

isIjAXU  op   MOT^OKAI. 
kaunakakai  to 

Meyer's,  Ealae   5.0'Pukoo    15.0 

Kalaupapa    K.UIHalawa    25,0 

Kamaio    9.01  Ka  Lae  o  ka  Laau 19.0 

Kaluaaha    13.5[ 

TABLE  OF    ELEVATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL    LOCALI- 
TIES THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLANDS. 

(From  Govemtoent  Snntj  Recordi;  Mcmeurcmfnta  (ram  mem  Sex  Lsrer.) 
OAHU    PKAKS. 

Feet.  I  Feet. 

Kaala,  Waianae  Range 403 0|  Telegraph  Hil]  ( 

Palikea,  Waianae  Bange 3111|  Koko  Head,  higher 

Sonahuanui  Peak,  S.  of  Pali. .  3105lKoko  Head,  lower  crater 

I^nihuli  Peak,  N.  at  Pali 27811  Makapuu,  east  point  of  island. 

Tantalus  or  Puu  Oh:a 2013  Mokapu,  crater  off  Kaneohe.. 

Awanaloa  (Olympus),  Manoa.  2447|Olomana,  sharp  peak,  Kailua..   1 

Bound  Top  or  Ualakaa 1049,Maelieli,  sharp  peak,  Heeia.  . . 

Punchbowl  Hill  or  Puowaina. .  498|Ohulehu]e,  sh'p  peak.Hakipuu  2 

Diamond  Head  or  Leahi 761  Koolau  B'ge,  above  Wahiawa.   2 


r  Eaimuki . . 


,anu  Boad,  Queen   Emma's..     358 
"      cor.  above  Elec- 

ic  Light  Works 429 

162  Nuuana  Road,  large  bridge  .  .  .  735 
"  Luakaha  gate..,  848 
"      Pali,  old  station  1314 


NuuanuBoad.cor.   School   St.. 
"  "      second  bridge.,. 

"      cor.   Judd   St,.. 
"  "     Cemetery  gate., 

"  "     Mau's'l'm  gate.     ::i"t     ■■ 

"  "      Schaefer's  gate.     338,     " 

MoLoKAi   nrrc. 

Eamakou   Peak    4958:Kaolewa       Pali,       overlooking 

Oloku  Peak   4600      Leper  Settlement 2100 

Kaunuohua   4535,  Mtyer  's,  Kalae 1485 

KaUpamoa    , 4004  Mauna  Loa,  near  Kaunakakai.   1382 

Puu  Koiekole  39511  Kualapuu  Hill 1018 

Kaulahuki 3749  Kahoolawe    (Moaula   Hill) 1472 

Kaapahu  Station 3563  Molokini 160 

iLanai 3400 
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U&una  Eea   

Uauna  Loa  

Hu&lalai 

Eohala  MountaiDB   . . 
Kilauea  Vol.  Hoase,  bj  level- 
ing   

Eulani,   near  Eilanea 

Kalaihea 

Aahuwela,  near  Lahaina 

Hitebeack'B,  Paakala 

Ahumo  'a 

Waimea  Court  House 

Waipio  Pali,  in  MouDtain... 
Waipio  Pali,  on  S.  (Road). . 

Waipio  Pali,  on  N.  lide 

^^imanii,  at  sea   

Waimanu,  in  mountain 

Waiau  Lake,   Mauoa  Kea... 

Poliahu,  Uauna  Kea 

Ealaieha,   N.   Hilo 

Haleakala  (Bed  Hill) 

Mt.   Kukui,  Wwt  Maui 

Piiholo,  Uakanao 

Pnu  Olai   (Miiler'g  Hill).... 
Puu  lo,  near  Ulupalakua. .  . . 

Ulupalakua,  about   

Oiinda,  Makawao  

Puu  Pane,  Eahikinui  _, 

Puu  Niantau,  Makawao 

Eilohana,  about 

NOTE.— A   larce   number  ol 
records  ara  kipt  mtj  be  fonud  ii 


HA-VP-AIl. 

Feet. 

P«)t. 

13,825 

HiilawB  Falls 

1700 

13,675 

Parker's,  Mana 

3505 

8275 

HoDokaa  Store    

1100 

548S 

Lower  edge  foreat,  Hamakua 

1700 

Lower  edge  foreat,  Hilo 

120O 

3971 

385 

5574 

406 

6660 

Kauku   Hill    

1964 

7747 

Puu  Alala   

763 

7034 

Puu   0   Nale,  Eohala 

1797 

266S 

B.  D.  Bond's.  Eohala 

521 

3000 

Anglican   Church,  Eainaliu.. 

J578 

MO 

Puu  Enube,  Kau 

2327 

13M 

Puu  Hoomaha,  Kau 

6636 

IGOO 

Puu  ka  Pele,  Eau 

5768 

4000 

Kaluamakani,  Hamakua   .... 

7584 

1600 

Kapoho  Hill,  Puna   

432 

a3,64fl 

Kaliu  Hm,  Puna 

1065 

6738 

Olaa  Trig.  Station 

632 

MAUI. 

10,038,Puu  Kapuai,  Hamakua 

1150 

5790PUU  0  Umi,  Haiku 

629 

2256  Puu  Pane,  Eula  

2563 

355  Lahainaluna  Seminary   

600 

284l!Kauiki,  Hana 

392 

180O"Sunnyside,"  Makawao   .... 

030 

4043  Paia  Foreign  Church,  about. 

850 

3988  Eka,  crater  in  Waihee 

eSSO.Keakaamanu,  Hana   

1250 

KAUAI 

203OM:t.  Waialeale,  central  peak. 

5250 

1100  Namolokama   

4200 

.pprox 

mats   elsralioni    of   italiona   wber 

e   rain 

Area,  Elevation  and  Population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(Aa  reTiaed  by  lateat  Oorersmant  Surrey  Baoorda.) 


TBlandB. 

Area  in  Statute 
Square  Hilea. 

Aerei. 

Height  in 

Papulation 
in  1900. 

Hawaii 

Haul 

4,015 
728 
598 
647 
261 
139 
B7 
69 

2,570,000 
466,000 
384,000 
348,000 
167,000 
86,000 
62,000 
44,000 

13,8a5 
10,032 
4,030 
3,250 
4,958 
3,400 
1,300 
1,472 

46,843 

20,562 

2,504 

619 

1T2 

Moiokai 

Lanai 

Niihau 

Kahoolawe 
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CRATER  DIMENSIONS.  ETC. 

KILAUEA,   ISLAND  OF  HAWAU. 
CoiTtctcd  lor  DBflBCIlan  of  tha  Veniul. 
Area,  4.14  eqnare  miles,  or  2,650  aeiea. 
CireninfeTeiice,  41,500  feet,  or  7.85  milea. 
Extreme  Width,  10,300  feet,  or  1.95  mUea. 
Gxtrenie  Length,  15,500  feet,  or  2.93  niiles. 
Elev&tioD,  Volcano  Hoase,  4,000  feet. 

MOKUAWEOWEO. 
Thi  Sninmil  Ormtcr  of  Usana  Loi,   Iiluid  of  Hawaii. 
Area,  3.70  aqDare  miles,  or  2,370  acrei. 
Cirennifereiice,  50,000  feet,  or  9.47  miles. 
Length,  19,500  feet,  or  3.7  milea. 
Width,  9,200  feet,  or  1.74  miles.    Elevation  of  Bommit,  I3|BTS  feet. 

HALEAEALA,  UAUI. 
Th«  (isat  Crater  of  Maui,  tha  largeat  In  tlis  world. 

Area,  19  sqnare  milea,  or  12,160  aerea. 

Cireuniferenee,  105,600  feet,  or  20  milea. 

Extreme  Length,  39,500  feet,  or  7.48  milea. 

Extreme  Width,  12,500  feet,  or  2.37  miles.   . 

Elevatioa  to  aummit,  10,032  feet. 

Elevation  of  principal  eonea  in  crater,  8,032  and  1,572  feet. 

tflevBtion  of  eave  in  floor  of  crater,  7,380  feet. 

lAO  VALLEY,  MAUI. 
Length  (from  Wailuku),  about  5  milea. 
Vidth  of  Vallejr,  2  milea. 
Depth,  near  bead,  4,000  feet. 

Elevation  of  Puu  Kukui,  above  head  of  Valley,  5,700  feet. 
Elevation  of  Crater  of  Eke,  above  Waihee  Valley,  4,500  feet. 


Standard  and  Local  Time. 

The  standard  Time  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  that  of  Longitude 
157°  30'  W.,  10  h.  3D  m,  slower  than  Qreenwich  Time.  The  time  of  snn- 
riie  and  snnaet  givenin  the  tables  Is  of  courae  local  time;  to  correct 
this  to  standard  time,  add  or  aubtract  a.  correction  correaponding  with 
the  difFereneea  between  157°  30'  and  tbe  longitude  of  the  atation. 

The  correctiona  would  be  for  the  following  s( 


Nuhao +10:8  m 

Hina,   Eaasi     +  9:0  m 

KdIob,  Kauai   +  7:9  m 

Eilasea,  Eanai    +  7:3  m 

Waialoa,  Oahn +  2:5  m 

Kahuku,  Oahu   +  2:0  m 

Honolola,  Oahu  +  1:5  m 

Kalae.  Mdokai   —  2:0  m 

Lwiai —  2:5  m 

Lahaina,   Maui    —  3.0  m 


Wailuku,  Mftui 

Haiku,   Maui    

Hana,  Maui   

KailuB,  Hawaii  . . . . 
Kohala,  Hawaii  . . . 
Kukuihaele,  Hawaii 
Punaluu,  Hawaii  . . . 
Ookala,  Hawaii  .  .  . . 
Hilo,  Hawaii  
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LATEST  CENSUS— HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Prom  Cen.Q»  Bullelin.  Wsihington,  D.  C.  1900. 

Total  Population  by  Districts  and  Islands — Comparative  iqoo 
and  i8g6. 


BA.WAU. 
Hilo 

1900 

19,786 
6.128 
3,654 
3,819 
2,372 
i,366 
600 
6.919 

46,813 

4,832 
7,953 
6,276 

7,236 

1896 

12,878 
1,748 
2.906 
3,061 
2,327 
4,125 
558 
5,680 

04HC. 

HoBolnla    

Ewa 

1900 
39,306 

9,669 
1,008 
8,285 
2,372 
■2,844 

1896 
29,930 
3,067 

South  Kona 

Nortb  Eohala  .... 
aonth  Kchal*  .... 
Hamakua  

Koolaupoko 

1.835 
2.753 

68,504 

5,714 
172 
4,664 
3,220 
2,630 
4,434 

40,205 

33,285 

2,398 
6,072 
3,792 
5,464 

17,726 
2,412 

164 

Wailnku 

'  Kawaihau 

2,762 
2.775 

Total  whole  Rroup 

Molokai  and  Lauai 

24,797 
3,123 

20,734 
164,001 

16,393 
109,030 

Comparative  Table  of  Nationality  of  Population  of  Hawaiian 
Islands  at  various  census  periods  since  1872. 


NationaUty 

1  1872 

1878 

1 
41 

Natives 

Part  Hawaiiana 

Chineeo  . 

49,944 

'  i;4e7 

,    1,938 
!      889 
649 
619 
1      395 
1      2M 

1     '364 

44.088 
3,420 

Hawaiian- bom  ForeiguerB. 

Britiah 

Portngneae 

Qertnan 

Frenoh 

947 
883 
436 

272 
81 

"666 

' 

Nurwefiian 

Other  foreigners 

Poijneeian 

Total 56.8! 


Population  of  Honolulu  at  various  census  periods. 
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CENSUS  TABLES.  19 

Foreign  Bom  Population  of  Hawaii,  igoo,  distributed  accord- 
ing to  country  of  births; 

As  nported  for  the  Annoi]  bj  tll>  Ceoiu>  Burssn,  Waihington,  D.  C. 


I  Niihin*  I     Mani 


AtlantdolBlandBi  522 

Autrim 99  I 

Cuada  lEaglj  79 

ChiDB i  1,202 

England '  142  i 

Gtormany   ,  1S5 

Ireland 25  , 

Japan    '  21.314  ' 

Norway  and       ;  i 

Denmark  ...  81 

Pacific  Islands..  49  i 

Portugal I  2,217 

Sootland ,  163  i 

Spain I  54 

Sweden ,  40 

Other  Ck>aatTieel  162  I 


Holokai  Oahu  Total 

12  I  392  I  1,156 

....  I  36  I  22S 

2  238  ,  339 

77  I  11.209  I  21,741 

6  1  507  I  739 

11  .  603  I  1,154 

4  '  172  ,  225 

362  I  14,337  I  56,234 


Total I     2a.284  1     14.472  1     16,191  | 


of  Porcicn  b 


Native  Bom  Population  of  Hawaii,  igoo. 
The  total  native  bom  Population  of  Hawaii  is  63,221,  which  ii  made  o 
•a  tollowe  : 

Hawaiian 29,787      I     Negroes i: 

Part  Hawaiian 7,843           South  Strn  IslaDders I 

Cauoasians 7,283           Japanese 4  8( 

Portngnese S.163     |     Ohinese 4,0; 


Comparative    Table 


of     Population,     Hawaiian     Islands- 
1853- 1  goo. 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  TI 

Fmn  Beporli  ol  tlia  Soperinti 


PcBIiIG  So 

ISLASDS 

4 

■si 

N 

T 

57 
85 
81 
31 
9 

182 
149 
66 
43 

2,847 

Mani  and  Laoai . . 
Eaaai  aod  Niihaa 
Molokai     . 

1,056 
1*B 

I  147     I  399      7,947 


AOaOHDINO  I 


EindergsrteDe  

Primary  Soboola 

Primnry-Orunraar  Schools.. 

High  Soboola 

Konnal  Schoola 

ludostrial  Schools . 

SemiBarieB  (female) 

OrpbaDae«8    

Beform  Bohoola        

Oollftges 


NATIONAUTT  07  '. 


Hawaiiane 

Fart  Hawtuiaiu, . 

Am«ricauB 

Ensliah 

Qermane 

Portugese 

SoandinaTiaa 


1904 

1905 

4,877 

4,972 

8,234 

3,284 

205 

321 

5,906 

126 

The  natioDHlit;  oF  tfftobera  io  a] 
follows:  Hawaiian,  81 ;  Part  Hawaii 
Japanese,  7 ;  other  Foreigners,  27  ;  Toi 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  1905.— Continued. 

I)  TBB  PDBUO  SOBOOLS  IN  HAHUAI. 


Sewinit 6,607 

Knife  Work 882 

Agrionltnre   10.250 

Drawing 1.002 


LaubBJa  and  Bamboo.  . . .  646 

Hat  Weaving 145 

Otber  Manual  Training. . .  1.489 

Hinging ._   ....  15.000 


kverago  daily  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  Bohools  87  % 

Average  montblj  wage  paid  to  pnblio  sohool  teaobera S  51.00 

Hnmber  of  pnblio  eohool  boildingi  and  school  boiuoB 184 

Namber  of  teaobera'  oottagee 79 

Total  Talus  of  all  pnblio  aohool  buildings,  sohool  bouses  and 

tenohen'  cottages,  excluding  land S    810,000.00 

Total  valne  of  all  private  sohool  property . .  S  1,333.000.00 

CHURCH  STATISTICS.  1905. 

From  Report  ot  Soperintendsnt  ot  Public  Initruclion. 


DBKomwATioNs 

cbea 

l"£u\  «'"'^" 

Suiid. 

School 
BebolBii 

Vilae  of 
Church 
Property 

Christian  Church 

Methodist  Epispl.  Church 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Oertnau  LutheranChnroh 
Seventh  Da;  Adventists. 
Prot.  Episcopal  Church. 

Bnddhists 

Congregational  Chnroh  . 
Boman  Catholic  Church. 

6 
12 

1 
10 
21 

90 
116 

1 

16 
220 
2 
1 
16 
15 
71 
75 

150 

1.000 
5.133 
250 
30 
2,500 
40.000 
6.325 
13,000 

4 

20 
68 
2 
1 
14 

65 
76 

160 
1,000 
2.404 
28 
40 
723 

6.872 
2,270 

S     13,500 
33,000 
16.784 
60.000 
6,000 
149,000 
58,200 
640,000 
300,000 

Total 

27fi 

417 

67.388 

2.W 

12.487 

1.266.484 

VITAL  STATISTICS,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  SO,  ItOt.  Summarlied  from  Board  of  He&ltb  Report!. 


lai^uDB,  wra. 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Honolnln,  Oahu 

596 
207 
369 
500 
396 
424 

562 
23 
144 
135 
228 
88 

864 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

Other  DlHtricta  of  Hawaii 

Maoi,  Molokai,  etc. 

Ksnai  and  Niihau 

330 
434 
467 
266 

Total,  1904-OB 

"       190804 

"       190a.08 

'•       1901-02 

2.490 
2,865 
2,886 
2.846 

1,180 
1,182 
996 
1,324 

2.640 
2,887 
2.581 
2,747 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Import  Values  from  U.  S.,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mdse.,  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June,  1905. 

Compiled  from  Mootlily  Saminarr  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Buieau  ol  SMUitici. 


AgriOQltaral  Implero«tite 

Animals 

ArtWorka 

Booka,  Maps,  eto 

Bones,  Horne,  eto 

Brosa,  aed  Mannffloturea  ot 

Breadstuff 

Brooms  aod  Brnehes 

Candlea 

Carriagea,  Care,  etc,  and  parte  of 

Cement, 

Chemicals,  DruRs,  Dyes,  eto 

Clooka  and  Watchea 

Coal  and  Coke  

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Coffee,  prepared 

Copper  and  mEututaotures  of 

Cork 

C>>tton  and  manafactnres  of. 

Earthen,  Stone  and  Chinaware 

EgRB 

Feathers 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  Textile  OrasseH,  manntaotares  of. . 

Fish 

Fniita  and  Nuts 

Glaee  and  Olaasvare 

Qnopowder  and  other  EiploBivee 

Hair  and  mannfactures  of 

Hay. 


61,856 
190 
20,165 
1,402.997 
9,073 
19,477 
10,720 
156.646 
56,019   I 
220,919  ' 
11,694   i 
63,408    I 
9,541 
13,431    I 
12,2S2    I 
10,163   I 
990,616   I 
24,820   I 
14,925 
1,320 
1    683,019   I 
:    113.025  I 
I    258,172   I 
147,800  ■ 


India  Enbber,  manufaotutea  of  

Instruments,  etc..  for  acientifia  purposes. . . 
Itou  and  Steel  and  manufactures  of 

Sheets  and  Plates 

Builder's  Hardware,  eto 

Machinery,  Machines,  parts  of 

Nails,  Spikea,  Pipes,  etc.,  and  all  other 
Jewelry  and  mannfsctnres.  Oold  and  Silver 

X^auips,  Chandeliers,  et« 

Lead  and  manafacturea  of 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Harble,  Stone  and  maDufsoturea  of 

Matches 


64,831 

1.276  1 

86338   ;     

143.420   1     

78.303 

64.520 

383 

140,749 

198,0B5 

463.650 

186.468 

10,414 

57,889 

11.978 

18.399 
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CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 


Import  Values  from  U.  S.,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mdse.,  for 
1905. — Continued. 


Articles 

Domestic 
Mdse 

Foreign  Hdse 
Datiable  |     Free 

Metala.  nuuiutaotores  ot,  K.  O.  S 

1    ....... 

62,897 

10,185 

1,931 

6,68« 

1,067,286 

27a.874 

82,455 

82,233 

175,855 

4,766 

52,668 

77,838 

227,325 

219,209 

303,029 

7,101 

6,790 

1.168 

85,691 

90,891 

8b',37i 
110.850 
264,884 
7,080 
21.060 
80,819 

28.027 
628.373 
12,867 
12,714 
5,392 
164,469 
6,241 

63,996 

800.822 
82,081 
90,688 

::.::: 

■  i',7i8 
'  '818 

■  i  ,i99 
15.084 
13,587 

■  ifiW 
'  9,474 

'  1,364 
673 

» 

NiTsl  Htoree .... 

OUOlotha 

Oils ;  Animal,  HinerBi,  Grnde 

YBgetBblo         

3,498 

Pertoinery ,  elo, 

Plated  Ware 

Hog  and  other  Meat  Frodaots 

Dairy  ProdnotB 

Kioe 

Beeda 

Soap;  Toilet  flDd  other 

Starah    .... 

Bnear,  UolasMe  aod  Contectionet? 

i3,0» 
2.874 

TOJB...' 

7»nii«h 

Tegetablea . 

Doom,  Saah,  Blinds  and  all  other 
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24 HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

Value  Domestic  Mdse.  shipments  to  the  United  States  from 
Hawaii  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1904,  and  1905. 

Oompiled  (roin  Monthl;  Snmmkrr  of  OonuDcrcc  ind  Finance.  Btueaa  of  StfttiBtlci. 


ArtiolM 


A nimnla ...  . 

Art  Worka,  peiintiiigB,  etc 

Books  and  printed  mattor 

Brau  and  manataotnree  ot 

Oarriagee,  eto.,  and  parte  of 

Chemioals,  drage.  eto 

Coffee  

Copper  and  manafaatDrea  ot 

Cotton    ■'  "  "  

Earthenware,  eto 

Fibera  and  teztilea 

Fiah 

Fraita  and  nnta , 

Olaaa  and  glaaaware 

Hidee  and  ekins . 

Honey 

loatmmentB  for  soienoe  pnrposee 

Iron,  eteel  and  mannfactnree  of 

Maohinery  and  parts  of 

All  oU;er  monol^tnreB  of  iron,  «to. 

Jewplry 

Leather  Bnd  mannfactores  of 

Marble  Kod  Stone 

Molaasee 

Musical  inatnunentB  and  parts 

Oils 

Paints,  varnish,  eto 

Paper  and  manafaetnres  of 

FroTisioDB,  eto 

lUce 

Silk,  mannfactnres  of 

Spirits,  Winw,  eto.    . 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  mannf aotnres  of 

Sngnr,  brown  

Sngar,  refined 

Tobaooo,  mannfaotares  of 

Toys 

Vegotables 

Wood  and  mannfafltores  of 

Wool,  raw 

Wool,  mannfactnres  of 

AH  ol^er  articles 

Total  shipments  domeatie  merchandise 
Total  sbipmentq  foreign  merohandise  . 

Carried  in  Am.  steam  vessels 

Carried  in  Am.  sailing  veesels 


8.637 
8,676 
e,OGT 


10.292 

807 

5.827 

659 

127.726 

6,174 

7i.381 

14,346 

8,512 

18,636 

28,772 

22,069 

18,197 

4,134 


9,198 

7.084 

1,987 

3,160 

6.673 

43,838 

48.673 

22.406 

63,668 

5,117 

69.732 

S  25,133,533 

1  86,069,109 

42,946 

S    9,020,178 

<  15.400.162 

16.238.077 

20,711.008 
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CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 
Hawaii's  Commerce  with  Ftweisn  Countries. 

ToMI  Import  ud  Export  VbIdm  tor  Ito*  mi  ISOS. 
Omplltd  trom  HoDtbly  BnmmarT  of  Oommerct  ftnd  Fiiiinca,  Bimin  at  E 


Aiutm-HntiKU7  . 
Balsiom  . . . 
Briboh  ColDmbia  . 

Cuiada  

VenniBrk 

Qreat  Britain . . . . . 
Qermany 

Italy, ...'.''.*.;;"! 

Ketherlanda 

Portugal 


Sweden  &  Norway . 

Chile  

China 

East  Indies 

Honfc  Kong 

Japan 

Avstralasia 

Oceania 

Philippiites — ... 
United  States  . . . . 
All  other 


2,12? 

114 

606,965 

4,149 

415,946 

189,101 

1,206,066 

417,869 

26,840 

6,990 


ii.a 


116 


Total  t  16,481,084   t  14,768,144 


644,681 
14,967 
5,408 


8,646 
180 
448.278 
6,022 
S47,783 
174,129 
962,651 
164,687 
24,898 


Grand  total  of  exporta 


8,nio 

4,794 
16,861 


Quantity    and  Value  Domestic  Produce  Exported    for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 


Articles 

To  United 
Qnantity 

Stales 
Valne 

To  Foreign  Conntries 
Quantity    1       Value 

Sugar,  raw 

Sncar,  refined.... 

Coffee,  raw 

Rice                

811,603.229  Iba. 
21,118,058   " 
1,437,058    " 
2.771,088    " 

$  33,946,086 
1,166,091 
178,617 
84,414 
193,378 
21,977 
84,092 
68,668 
848,881 

100  lbs. 

260   ■' 

106,309    ■■ 

8,100   " 





t 

4 

17 

12,96« 

Fmita  and  Nate.. 

1,463 

Hw^.::::::;:::; 

Wool,  raw 

Other    

899,963    " 
428,114    " 

ToW 

$  86,072,039 

1 

64,768 
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26  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

Total  Value  of  all  articles  Imported  and  Exported  to  Foreign 

Countria,  for  the  6scal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 

Oonrtsir  of  B.  B,   SUckible.  QoWetUa,  Honolaln. 


ConntriM 

Im  porta 

S 

Exporto 

Great  Britain 

t      806,879 
6U,6Te 
514,684 
174.129 
962,651 
448,278 
14,907 
19,847 

810 

G«rmany  

Hongkong 

1.324 
9,016 

%  8,014,964 

$ 

69,641 

tSpecie  $103,000,  included  in  above.  'Specie  not  inoladed. 


Total  Value  of  Domestic  Exported  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1905, 


AitiolCB 

Quantity 

Value 

Sngar.raw  ....            

81l.608,S29lta 
21.118,308  •■ 
1.6*8.862  •' 
2.774.188  " 

■  899,963  " 
433.114  " 

«  83,94«,040 

Rice. .""..:::;:;;■...;. :::.::::::::;::::::::: 

Frnite  and  Nuts  

Honey 

Hide/ : :..::.. ..    ::. 

84.B18 
194,8% 
22,264 
84,092 
53,668 

Wool,raw 

Ot^er. 

t  86,126.797 

Customs  Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1905. 

Dntiea  on  imports S  976,946.91 

Tonnage  does 21.203.16 

Official  fees 7 .00 

Fines,  penaltiea  and  forfeiturea 3,764.28 

Storage,  labor  and  drayage 4,6)1.12 

Navigation  (eos 1,202.75 

Overtime  of  officers 476.00 

Immigration  fand 22.640.00 

Other  collections 12,689.16 

Total t  1,048.840.88 


CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 


Value  of  the  Carrying  Trade  to  and  from  the  District  of 
Hawaii  for  tjie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 


NBtionaUty 

Zm  porta 

Exporta 

Amerioan 

$     1.660.898 

*         88,437 
21,247 

French 

German 

18,222 

606,228 

7,885 

34,848 
162,832 

NoTvegian 

Other 

4,757 
100 

«     8.014.964 
11,703,619 

«         69,M1 
86.114,986 

Total 

1  14,718,488 

«  86,174,626 

Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  en<Ung  June  30,  1905. 


Domeatio  Prodaoe  to  non-oontignooa  Territorj  . 

"  "        "  Foreign  Ooontriee 

Foreign           "        "  non-oontigaona  Territory.. 
"  "        "  Foreisii  Conntriea 


...«  86,072,089 
64.768 
^,946 
4,788 


Passengers  Departed  from  the  Port  of  Honolulu  to  Oriental 
Ports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 


Tokohama.. 

Kobe 

Nagasaki . . . 
Hongkong  . 
Shanghai. . . 


Cabin 

Total 

92 

4,764 

4.866 

2 

79 

8 

8 

68 

1,876 

1,4S4 

12 

7 

19 

167 

6,224 

6,891 

Auatic  Immigration  to  Hawaii,  June  i,  1901,  to  June  3 

From  Bspott  at  SniiwintsDdent  of  Pablio  Is  •traction. 


Chinese 

Japanese 

Eoreaua 

Total 

AixirolB 

Departnrea 

1.892 
6.250 

85,289 
81,424 

7,888 

44,069 
87,674 

Exceae  of  ArriTala. 

"i,m 

3,865 

7,888 

6,395 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels  Entering  and  Clearing  in  the  District 


OoBBtwiM* 

Foreign 

Porta 

Entered 

Cleared 

EDtered 

Tonnage 

No.  1  Tonnage 

No.  IxonnaBC 

No.  |Tonnage 

No. 

Clasred 

HoDolalu  .. 

Hilo 

Eahalm .... 

Koloa 

Mabakooa. . 

253 
33 
19 

8 
20 

602,013 
42.417 
24371 
6.851 
7.451 

263 
30 
24 
19 
23 

537,743 

39,791 
26,890 
16,342 
10,007 

141 
3 
6 
I 
2 

384,811 

4,118 

7.6*2 

743 

1,269 

102 
"l 

311,107 
1.899 

TotalB .... 

333 

683.633 

349 '     930.773 

163ll     898,483 

103 

842,506 

Sommaif  of  above  Table : 

Entered 

Cleared 

Number    j    Tonnage 

333          583,633 
153          398,483 

486    1      982,116 

Nnmber    1    Tonnage 

Foreign 

349    1      630,773 
103    1      342.506 

Totals  

462    i      973.279 

Nationality  of  Vessels  Entering  and  Clearing  in  the  District 
of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905. 


Amerioan 

BritiBh 

Oliileaa 

French 

Oermiui 

Italian 

Japnneee 

Norwegian 

Totals 

"'ihe  flgnrea  under 
neu  betxeen  the  Hb 
SBged  in  trkfflc  am  on 


Entered 

i 

Number 

Tonnage 

406 

800,485 

63 

148.989 

6 

8.501 

2 

2.943 

1 

13.810 

1 

1.585 

1 

486 

982,116 

Number     |   Tonnage 


876    I 

.^7 


4,400 

3,151 
11,419 

2.943 
13,840 

1.685 
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PLANTATION  STATISTICS-  29 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Plantation  Statistics. 
T  AND  Talub  op  Plantation  PBoocrors  Exfobtbd,  fkoh  1876. 


Ponude 

35,080,182 
26  OT-2.429 
25,575,965 
38,431,458 
49,020,972 
63,584,871 
83,789,«~ 
114.177,93 
114.107,155 
142,654.923 
171,350,314 
216,223  "" 
212,763;647 
236,888,346   : 
242,I65,8»^   : 
269,789,462  ] 
274,983,5^0 
263,636.715  |- 
330  822.879  : 


Qallons 

93,7221 
130,073 
151.462 
93.136 
87,476 
108,355 
263,5  - 
221,2 


71,2 
47.965 
54,612 
74.926 

55.816 
47,988 
67,282 
72,979 
44.970 
15,885 


<    444  963,036  1 

545,370,537  i 

344,531,173  1 

690,882,132  : 

720,653,357  ; 

774,825,420  1 

736,491,992  S 

B32.721.637  35.]12.14i 

'.  mad  ODe  hilt-montbg  to  June  It. 


13.770 


Seating  capacity  of  principal  Churches,  Halls  and  Places  of 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Boman  Catholic  CBthedral,  Fortatreet 1,60(> 

KawBiahao  Chnrch  (Mative),  Ein^  street 1,000 

Central  Uoion  Ohnroh,  Beretania  etreet  850 

St  Andrew's  Cathedral  (BpiacopaH,  Emma  street 800 

ProKrese  Ball,oomer  Fort  and  Beretania  streets 600 

Hawaiia*  Opera  Hoaae,  Kiag  street 1,00& 

TbeOrpheam,  Fortstreet 945 

T.  M.  a  Aeeooiation  Hall,  Hotel  Street 250 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Hawaii's  Annual  Trade  Balance,  etc.,  from  1880. 

Tear 

Importa 

Exporta 

Eioeu  Export 
Values 

CMtoto  Homo 
Rooeipta 

J880 

S  S,67S.26S.4I 

«   4,968,144.87 

9    1,295,176.46 

1       402.181.63 

6,885.436.66 

2,357,457.92 

523,192.01 

4.97*,B10.01 

8,299,019.70 

3,824,606.69 

605,89(1.98 

577,832.87 

8.866,610.80 

4,219,096.08 

651,736.68 

6,988,146.86 

680,141.01 

4,918,840.72 

9,707,047.88 

4,763,206.61 

695,002.64 

8,486.660.77 

550,010. 16 

8,962,201.18 

18,142.829.48 

6,180,628  36 

695,956.91 

18S1 

7,*8e,482.66 

10,258,788.27 

2,819,806.62 

732,694.98 

1.028,295.31 

4,081,791.90 

491386.10 

4,308,177.58 

10,818,168.09 

6,464,960  61 

546,764.16 

8,474.188.16 

3.131,868  U 

647,149.04 

6.063,662.41 

16,515,230.13 

9,461,577.72 

666396.62 

10.368,815.09 

17,846.714.79 

6,977,929.70 

896,676.70 

1899 

16,069,676.96 

22.628,741.82 

6,559,164.86 

1,296,628.96 

697,897.14 

19013 

24,964,698.18 

29,342,697.00 

4,878fl0S.67 

1,264,862.78 

1908 

18,982.485  00 

26,276,438.00 

12,292,963.00 

1,193,677.83 

1901 

16,784,681.00 

25,204,876.00 

9,420.181.00 

1,229,388.16 

1,018,310.38 

tuontba  to  Jnne  1 
Importa  from  T 
119,000,000. 


1  Five  ODd  ooe-htilf 
moaths  to  Jnne  80,  1901, 
«22,000,000,  and  tot  1902 

Summary  of  Insurance  Business,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  the 
year  1904. 

From  Report  of  Iiunrtncse  CodhdImIo] 


r,  October  1,  10OS. 


Class 

Amoant 
Written 

Amount 
Preminnw 

LoBsea  and 

Claima  paid 

%    21,171,210.97 

21,104,270  81 

1     1,926,690.66 

%        868,469.09 
203,551-89 
78,158.08 
402,749.28 
11,682.26 
7,839.76 
3,663.56 
1,028.29 

(          96,215.68 
203,047.62 

Marine 

3.'l5i'969.00 

Employnr'a  Liability 

41.131.60 

Total 

%    17,896,2112  57 

t      1,077.444.66 

S        453,633.02 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.  31 

Table  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and  Public  Debt  of  Hawaii. 

for  Biennial  Periods  l^>  to  1894,  then  Annually. 

(L*tter  rcari  from  Andllor'a  Btport.) 


Eevenoe. 

iiiTT«aa>u7. 

1S56 

«    419,288.16 

$    424,778.25 

(      28.096.84 

t      22,000.00 

1858 

G37,Z23.3e 

599,879.61 

349.24 

60,679.15 

1860 

571,041.71 

J12,410.55 

13,127.52 

128.777.32 

1862 

S28,03B.92 

606,893.33 

607.40 

188,671.86 

1864 

511,511.10 

22,583.29 

166,649.09 

J866 

721.104.30 

666,241.02 

169,059.34 

182,974.60 

1868 

S2S,498.98 

788,617.55 

163,576.84 

120,815.23 

1870 

834,112.65 

930.550.29 

61,580.20 

126,668.68 

1872 

912,130.74 

969,784.14 

56,752.41 

1874 

1,136,523.95 

1,192,511.79 

746.57 

365,050.76 

18T6 

1,008,956.42 

919,356.98 

89,599.49 

459,187.59 

1878 

1,151,713.45 

1,110,471.90 

130,841.04 

1880 

1,703,735,88 

1,495,697.48 

338,880.44 

388,900.00 

1882 

2,070,359.94 

2,282,599.33 

126,541.05 

299,200.00 

188* 

3,092,085.42 

3,216,406.05 

2,220.42 

1886 

3,010,654.61 

3,003,700.18 

9,174.85 

1,065,600.00 

1888 

4,812,575.96 

4,712,285.20 

109,465.80 

1.936,500.00 

1890 

3,632,196.85 

3,250,510.35 

491,153.10 

2,599,502.94 

3,916,880.72 

4,095,891.44 

312,141.38 

18B4 

3,587,^04.98 

3,715,232.83 

134,113.53 

3,417,459.87 

18M 

1,972,135.43 

1.854,053.08 

69,225.76 

3,574,030.16 

2,050,729.41 

2,284,179.92 

302,678.27 

1896 

2.383,070.78 

2,137,103.38 

313,193.16 

3,914,608.35 

18B7 

2,659,434.16 

2,617,822.89 

456.804.43 

4.390.146.65 

1898 

2,709,489.12 

2,299,937.57 

740,280.21 

3,038,638.38 

1900 

2,772,871.87 

3,727,926.28 

624,471.25 

4,226,374.61 

1901 

2,140,297.36 

2,576,685.53 

287,131.30 

939,970.31 

2,382,968.90 

77,914.36 

1903 

2,387,715.88 

2,603,194.20 

56,613.29 

2.185,000.00 

1904 

2,415,356.33 

2,844,054.81 

68,592.03 

3,317,000.00 

Hawaii's  Bonded  Debt,  June  30,  1905. 
ACT  op  JUNE  13,  1896. 

Stock  A  5  per  cent  Bonds C  70^,000 

Stock  E  5  per  cent  Boada 9,000 

Stock  O  5  per  cent  Bonds 1,000 

Stock  U  5  per  cent  Bonds 50,000  822,000 

Fire  Claims  Bonds  Issued 315,000 

Public  ImproTements  4^%  Bonds,  1903-04 1,000,000 

Public  ImprOTements  *M%  Bonds,  1904-05 1,000,000 

Total  Bonds  Ontrtanding  . . .  -j^.  -^ *3,317.00JI 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 
TABLE  OF  RAINFALL,  PRINCIPAL  STATIONS. 

From  Cnlted  Butea  Wetthcr  BDraaa  Recordi. 


Jaly    &Dg.   a«pt     Oct  I  Not.    Dec 


Hawaii 

Wftiakes. 

HUoaown),... 

KfinfnaTin   

Pepeekeo 

HakalsQ 

liBap&htMihoe ... 

Ookkla 

KnkMsa 

Faanhan 

Honokaa 

WaimeB 

Kohala 

HolnaloB 

Kealakekaa 

Naalebn- 

Pahals 

ToloaDo  HooM. 

Paho» 

Kapoho 


a  C  E«i)Dedy.. 
li.  C.  LvmaD..... 
J.E.  OiwIMiM.. 
W.  H.  Bosen... 

Geo.  Bobs  „ 

E.  W.  Barnard.. 
W.  G.  Walker .. 

E.  Madden 

H.  QleaB. 


I  Dr.  B.  D.  Bond 
L.8.  Aanjat-... 
BeT.8.E.I)aTiB.. 
O.  Wnltore 

)  B.  D.  BsrriBOD, 

I  Geo.  I^onrgni.. 

!m.  J.  Soaree-... 

i  H.  J.  LTman-... 


Haui 
Haleakala  Bh...  i  li.  tod  Tempaky 

Fnnomalei |  A.  MoKibbm  ... 

Paia I  J.  J.  Jonee  

Knla I  Mra.  B.  VM  Tfifsly 

HBikn„ ID.  D.  Baldwin.. 

Eipahnln A.  Groaa- 

Hfdinlaa Joa,  Oarneti.... 

Wailakn  |  Bro,  Frank 

Oahu 

Eonolnin 

Pnnabon  

Kinan  Street..... 

Kalihi-aks  ".!!!! 
Nouana-Ave. ... 
Electric  Lt  8t 

Laakaba 

Waimanalo 

Manoawili 

Ahoimann 

Eahnka 

Ewa  Flaotatioa 
Wahtawa 

Ea0ai 
OroTe  Fann... 

Kealia. 

Eilauea  _ 

Banalei 

TIeele_ 

lokniala 


U.  S.  Wulbtr  tarai 
B.  C.  L;deokt 
W.  R.  Castle... 
P.  N.  Parker... 
Dr.  Q«o.  n.  HiNy 

W.W.Hall 

Frank  DeUello 
Li.  a.  Moare 
A.  Irvine .... 
Jno.  Herd  -. 
H.B.  Maotarlane 
R.T.  tltlittfktrm. 
O.  F.  Benton . 
B.O.  Olark.... 
W.  R  Watere. 


O.  N.  Viloos 
O.  H.  Pairohild 
L.  B.  Boreiko. 
E.G.K.  Deverill 
McBrf  <e  Si|*r  C*. 
F.  L.  ZoUer  .. 


3S4l  8.17 
10  01  I  11  £1 
0.92  1.67 
0.31     4.49 


TABLE  OF  RAINFALL.  35 

THROUGHOUT  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  1904-1905. 

By  A.  MeC.  Athley. 


Hawaii 

Waiakea 

Hik> 

Kannuma 

FepMkeo  - 

Bakalau 

Laapahocrhoe 

Ookala 

Koksiati  

PaaahanHUI 

BoDokaa 

Kamaela 

Eohala  UiwiioD 

Holaaloa 

Kealakekoa 

Naalehn  

Pahala 

Kilaaea  Crater- 

Pane  PUntstion.... 

Kapoho „ 

Haiti 
Haleaksta  Baoch  .. 

Pnnomatei  

Paia 

Etebwon 

Haiko  

Kipahnla  

Kbudo 

Wailnku 

Oabu 
n.8.W'therBareaa 

Panabou 

Eiuan  Street  .. 
Woodlawn  Dairy  ... 

Kalihi  VaUey 

Nnnitnu  AveDae-. 
Natuun  Eleo.  Bt't'a 
Nanann  Water  Wka 

Waimsnalo 

Haooawi'i  

Ahnitnatia  

Kahukn 

Ewa~ 

WahiaiTB 

KeaiiA.Z........ 

Eilanea 

Htnalet 


0.99 
0.68 
4.48 
7.91 
8.00 
6£0 


6.08 
6.!18 
2-01 
3.70 
4,10 
a.20 


6.S3 

no4 

6-69 

ft7fi 

6.06 

B97 

11.71 

17.00 

7.1K 

7.00 

fiWi 

2iWI 

12.91 

1M1 

6.59 

11.67 

2.S4 

7.52 

7.36 

11)  HH 

8.43 

084 

0.94 

5.61 

7.70 

5,63 

n,?fl 

i.';2 

8.88 

075 

0.61 

1.14 

B.4I 

4-45 

3.72 

211 

6.00 

«74 

5.79 

13.06 

4,48 

664 

17fi 

K,»9 

9.61 

2,78 

6.16 

•2.'Jt) 

2  23 

4.20 

0.84 

SM 

2.65 

OW 

044 

2.15 

0.80 

3.05 

(1.1)2 

0.48 

1.94 

16fi 

192 

11.49 

0  24 

058 

8.84 

1.16 

lfi« 

6.63 

'iH5 

4.64 

14.98 

042 

8.41 

8.41 

109 

386 

9.24 

1.59 

4.69 

6.62 

0  80 

1,96 

2.06 

05P 

114 

O.Hl 

2.73 

0.21 

1.07 

4.66 

173 

087 

6.61 

I.IKi 

0.48 

1.10 

284 

2,«6 

2.58 

812 

806 

6.66 

O.IKI 

0.70 

a76 

tt68 

2.80 

9.02 
10.18 
2.74 
8.20 
19.07 
2.70 
8.73 


36  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

List  of  Sugar  Plantations,  Mills  and  Cane  Growers  Through- 
out the  Islands. 

TboHe  iDEtTked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  planters  onljr;  those  marked 
with  a  oagger  (I)  are  milla  ontj;  all  others  are  plantations  complete, 
owning  their  own  mills.     (Corrected  to  ^^ov.  15.  1905./ 

Naue.  Location.  laANAOEK.  Aoents. 

Apokaa  Sugar  Co.* Ewa,  Oahu G.  F.  Benton. .  .Castle ft  Cooke 

Ewa  Plantation Ewn,  Oaha O.  F.  Beaton. .  .Castle  ft  Cooke 

Qay  &  Bobinson* Makaweli,  Euuai .  Gay  ft  Bobinson  Waterh  'se  Tr.  Co. 

Grove   Farm* Nawiliwili, Knoai.Ed.  Broadbent.Hackfeld  ft  Co. 

Hakaleu  Plantation  Co  Hilo,  Hawaii J.  M.  Boss Irwio  ft  Co. 

Halawa  Sugar  Co Kobala,  Hawaii.  .  .T.  S.  Kay Waterh 'se  Tr.  Co. 

Hamakua  Mill  Co Hamakua,  Hawaii  A.  Lidgate Davies  ft  Co. 

Hawi  MiU  ft  Ptantation  Kohala,  Hawaii .  ..J.  Hind Hind,  Bolph  ft  Co. 

Haw.  Agricultural  Co.  .  Kau,  Hawaii WV  0.  Ogg Brewer  ft  Co. 

Haw.  Com.  ft  Sugar  Co .   Puunene,  Maui .  .  .  H.  P.  Baldwin .  Alex,  ft  Baldwin 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Co Makaweli,  Kauai.  B.  D.  Baldwin.  Alex,  ft  Baldwin 

Hawaii  Mill  Co Hilo,  Hawaii W.  H.  Campbell  Hackfeld  ft  Co, 

Hilo  Sugar  Co Hilo,  Hawaii John  A.  Scott.  .Irwin  ft  Co. 

Honolulu  Plant 'n  Co.  .  .  Halawa,  Oahu, . .  .  Jas.  A.  Low. . .  Irwin  ft  Co. 
Honokaa  Sugar  Co.  . . .   Hamakua,  Hawaii. K.  S.  Gjerdrum.Schaefer  ft  Co. 

Honomu  Sugar  Co Hilo,  Hawaii Wm.  Pnllar Brewer  ft  Co. 

Hutchinson  S.  Plant.  Co  Kau,  Hawaii C.  Wolters Irwin  ft  Co. 

Kaeleku  Sugar  Co Hana,  Maui J.  Chalmers Qrinbaum  ft  Co. 

Eabuku  Plantation Kahuku,  Oahu Andrew  Adams.  Alex,  ft  Baldwin 

Eekaha  Sugar  Co Kekaha,  Kaaai...  H.  P.  Faye Hackfeld  ft  Co. 

KiUuea  Sug.  Plant.  Co .  Kilauea,  Kauai .  . .  F.  Scott Irwin  ft  Co. 

Kipabulu  Sugar  Co Kipahulu,  Maui.  .  H.  Haneberg. .  Haekfeld  ft  Co. 

Kihoi  Plantation* Kihei,  Maui Jas.  Scott Alex,  ft  Baldwin 

Kobala  Plantation.  .. .   Kohala,  Hawaii. .  Henry  Deacon.  .Castle  ft  Cooke 

Koloa  Sugar  Co Koloa,  Kauai P.  iiicLane Haekfeld  ft  Co. 

Kailua  Sugar  Go Kona,  Hawaii C.  J.  Hntehlna 

Kukaiau  Mill  Co.  (t) .  .  Hamakua,  Hawaii  E.  Madden Davies  ft  Co. 

Kukaiau  Plant  Co Hamakua,  Hawaii  Albert  Horoer.  .Haekfeld  ft  Co. 

Laie  Plantation Laie,  Oahn 8.  E.  Wooley. .  .Waterh 'seTr.  Co. 

Laupahoehoe  Sug.  Co. .  Laupahoehoe,  Ha.  C.  McLennan. .  Davies  ft  Co. 

Lihue&Hanam'luMill.Lihue,  Kanai F.  Weber Hackfeld  ft  Co. 

Makee  Sugar  Co Kealia,  Kauai G.  H.  Fairchild 

Maui  Agrl.  Co Haiku, etc., Haui.  H.  A.  Baldwin.  Alex,  ft  Baldwin 

McBryde  Sugar  Co Wahiawa,  Kauai .  .  W.  Stodart DaTiee  ft  Co. 

Niulii  Mill  ft  Plan's.  ..  Kobala,  Hawaii..  Robert  Hall.  ..  Davies  ft  Co. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co Waipabu,  Oahn. . .  E.  K.  Bull Hackfeld  ft  Co. 

Olaa  Sugar  Co Olaa,  Hawaii Jno.  Watt Bishop  ft  Co. 

Olowaln  Co Olokalu,  Maui Geo.  Gibb Irwm  ft  Co. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co Hilo,  Hawaii John  T.  Moir, .  Brewer  ft  Co. 

Ookala  Sugar  Co Ookala,  Hawaii..   W.  G.  Walker.  .Brewer  ft  Co. 

Poauhau  Sug.  Plant.  Co  Hamakua,  Hawaii  Jas.  Gibb Irwin  ft  Co. 

Pacific  Sugar  Mill  (t).  Hamakua,  Hawaii  D.  Forbes Schaefer  ft  Co. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co. . . ,  Hilo,  Hawaii Jas.  t/ebster, .  .Brewer  ft  Co. 
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PLANTATION  AGENCIES.  37 

List  of  Sugar  Plantations,  Mills  and  Cane  Growers  Through- 
out  the  Islands — Continued. 


PioMer  Uill  Co.,  Ltd.Lahaina,   Maui. . .  I^.  BarkhauBen  Hackfeld  &  Co. 
Poakea  Plant'n  Co.'.Kohala,   Hawaii. .  H.  B.  Bryant.  Baviea  £  Co. 

Pnako    Plantation S.  Kohala,  HawailW.  VreilenbergHind,  Bolph  &Co. 

Union  Mill  Co Kohala,   Hawaii,  ,  H.  H.  Benton. Daviea  1  Co. 

Waiskea  Mill  Co Hilo,    Hawaii C,  C.  Kenned;  Daviea  &  Co. 

WaialDB  Agrl.  Co Waialua,  Oahu .  . .  W.  W.  Goodale  Castle  &  Cooke 

Waianae    Plantation.  Waianae,  Oahu...  Fred  Meyer. .  .J.  M.  Dowsett 
Wsilukn  Sugar   Co. .  .Wailnku,  Maul. . .  C.    B.    Wells.. Brewer  &  Co. 
Waimanalo  Bugar  Co  Waimanalo.    Oahu  Geo.  Chalmers.  Irwin  &  Co. 
Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co  Waimea,   Kauai. .Jdo.  i^aaoth.  .Castle  ft  Cooke 

Championship  Races  of  the  Honolulu  Rowing  Association. 

In  the  Annual  conteata  between  the  Myrtle  and  Healani  Clubs.    One  and 

a  half  mile  atraigbt-away  course,  Pearl  Harbor. 

BENIOB  cnEWS.  JUNIOB  CBEWS. 

Winner.  Time.  Winner.  Time. 

Myrtle  10.03  Myrtle  10.21 

Myrtle    MS  Myrtle    10.291/4 

Healani    10.052/5  Healani  10.142/S 

Myrtle    11.00  Myrtle   10.43 

Healani  10.14  Myrtle  11.14 

Healani    10.37  1/2  Healani    11.24 

1902 Myrtle    10.303/5  Myrtle 10.31 

■ —   Healani     10.052/5  Healani   10.16 

Myrtle    10.481/2  Myrtle  11.042/6 

Myrtle    lU.344/5  Myrtle 10.40 


Challenge  Cup  Races,  Hawaiian  Rowing  and  Yachting  Asso- 
ciation. 

1.  Won  by  yacht  Healani,  Jnly  4.  1880. 

2.  Won  by  yacht  Hawaii,  July  4,  1890. 

3.  Won  by  yacht  Healani,  July  4,  1891. 

4.  Won  by  yacht  Bonnie  Dundee,  Joly  4,  1892. 

5.  Won  by  yacht  Gladys,  September  13,  1899. 
Not  competed  for  since. 


Table  of  Comparative  View  of  Commerce,  from  1845,  aa  also  Principal 
Articles  of  Exports,  from  1860,  will  be  found  in  the  Annuals,  1879-1886. 
Subsequent  issues  present  their  continuity  at  the  aacrifiee  of  earliest  years 
owing  to  page  limitations.  The  Annuals  for  ISOl  and  for  1902  gave  these 
two  important  tables  from  18T1  to  the  close  of  Hawaiian  independence. 
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NOTABLE   TRIPS  OF  PACIFIC  OCEAN 

STEAMERS. 

TRIP. 

1ULE3. 

STEAUEB. 

DAT 

E. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

San  FraDciscD  to  Honolulu, 

2100 

China 

AU([. 

1699 

5 

9 

55 

2100 

America  Maru  July 

1899 

S 

9 

59 

2100 

Korea 

Jan. 

1003 

4 

23 

15 

2100 

Siberia 

Aug. 

1905 

4 

19 

20* 

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, 

2100 

Uaripoaa 

May 

1698 

S 

22 

0 

2100 

China 

Nov. 

1902 

5 

2 

16" 

2100 

Nippon  Maru  Jan. 

1800 

S 

2 

21 

San  FraaciMO  to  Yokohama,  476* 

cuL 

Oct. 

1903 

9 

4 

17- 

Yokohama  to  San  FraneiBcc 

>,  4537 

Korea 

Sept. 

1905 

10 

11 

0 

«37 

Siberia 

Oct. 

1905 

10 

10 

28" 

Yokohama  to  Honolulu, 

3400 

China 

Dee. 

1897 

8 

6 

15" 

3400 

Coptic 

Fab. 

1902 

9 

2 

17 

San  Franciaeo  to  Byinej, 

7297 

Alameda 

Dee. 

1S95 

21 

10 

0" 

Auckland  to  Sydney, 

12SS 

Uaripoaa 

Jan. 

1886 

3 

11 

50 

1286 

Sonoma 

Jan. 

1902 

3 

8 

40» 

Auckland  to  Honolulu, 

3810 

Maripoea 

April 

1SS2 

11 

10 

0" 

3810 

Alameda 

July 

1897 

11 

10 

35 

Sydney  to  Auckland, 

1280 

Zealandia 

Dee. 

1890 

3 

20 

51" 

Honolulu  to  Samoa. 

2279 

Mariposa 

Jan. 

1886 

6 

7 

45 

"             Auckland, 

8810 

Zealandia 

April 

1882 

11 

0 

"               Victoria, 

2342 

Warrimoo 

July 

1896 

6 

22 

IB 

2342 

Uanuka 

June 

1904 

6 

14 

50» 

Victoria  to  Honolulu, 

2360 

Warrimoo 

Jan. 

1896 

7 

1 

9" 

Vancouver  to  Sydney, 

6009 

Warrimoo 

Nov. 

1895 

20 

15 

17" 

Honolulu  to  Sydney, 

4865 

Manuka. 

July 

1904 

13 

16 

55t 

Sydney  to  HoDolulo, 

Miowera 

Aug. 

1896 

14 

0 

30 

4S65 

Manuka 

July 

1905 

14 

17 

12t 

Sydney  to  Vancouver, 

6670 

Warrimoo 

AprO 

IS96 

21 

4 

23" 

•  Best  record  tripi. 

all  Btopa. 

Clipper 


to  and  from  the  Coast,  Etc. 


1859— Ship  Black  Hawk,  9  days  and  9  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1861 — Ship  Fair  Wind,  8  days  and  17^  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1862 — Ship  Storm  King,  9  days  and  10  hours  from  San  Francisco 
lS79-'Bktne.  Catharine  Sudden,  9  days  and  17  hours  to  Cape  Flattery. 
1879 — Schooner  Claus  Spreckels,  6^  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Kahului. 
1880— Schooner  Jessie  Nickerson,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  Humboldt. 
1881— Brgtne.  W.  O.  Irwin,  8  days  and  17  hours  from  S.  F.  to  Kahului. 
1884 — Schooner  Emma  Claudina,  9  days  and  20  hours  from  Kilo  to  S.  F. 
1884 — Schooner  Bosario,  10  days  from  Kahului  to  San  Francisco. 
1884— Brgtne.  Consuelo,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 
1886 — Bark  Hesper,  9%   days  from  Honolulu  to  Cape  Flattery. 
1893 — Bktne.  Irmgard,  9  days  16  hours  from  San  Fraociaco. 
1893— Bktne.  S.  G,  Wilder,  0  days  14  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1896— Ship  Henry  B.  Hyde,  102  days  from  New  York, 
1898 — 'Btii'k  Bhoderic  Dbu,  9Vi  days  from  Hilo  to  San  Francisco. 
1902— Ship  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  97  days  from  Norfolk,  Va. 
1902 — Ship  John  Currier,  35  days  from  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W. 
1902— Bktne.  Lahaina,  12>^  days  from  Eleele,  Eanai,  to  Portland.  Ore. 
1903 — Bark  Annie  Johnson,  8  days  16  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1904 — Ship  Dirigo,  36  days  from  Shanghai  to  Honolulu. 
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LICENSE  FEES. 
TABLE  OF  ANNUAZ.  LICENSE  FEES. 

Territory  of  Hawaii, 


FEE   AND    SrAMP'                                                      FEE   AND  STAUF 

Alcohol    $    61  OOLivery  SUble— 

Awa— upset  price  at  auction;             '     pistrict  of  Honolulu 5100 

District  of  Honolulu 1020  00^           ..         Wailuku  or  Hilo  26  00 

™4u"..'".":     B10.,0U«<»".««-1"/I"'--  6  50 

E..b.ii,.,m..™t..    102  00          4,;:i".v.-.  HISS 

(Indudmg  .traps.)                                                  5th  el.B   . ..  103  00 

M«on-D..t„.l  .1  H...-    ^^^  ^-^^f  „  T«..mmt  Ho™.  2  50 

Agent  to  take  Acknowledgements.     .Notary  Public-Honolulu..  10  50 
Ea<^h  Diflttict  or  Judicial                 I     Each   other  Judicial   Cir- 

Circuit    5  50'         cuit    5  50 

Banking     765  00  OsteopaUiy    10  50 

Billiard— each  table   26  00  Pawn  Broker 51  00 

Bowling  Alloy— each  alley.      26  00  Pbysician  10  50 

Beer    Butcher—' '  Slaughter               Peddling  Cake  26  00 

and   Sell,"   Honolulu 103  00 Polsonoua  Drugs   5100 

Each    other    District 21  50  pork  Butcber  —  "Slaught- 
Beef  Butcher— "Sell,"  each  er"    and    Sell,"    Hono- 

Diatrict     10  50      Julu    41  00 

Boat— With  4  or  more  oara.         8  50      ^.a^h  other  District 20  50 

With  less  than  4  oara 4  50  Potk  Butcher— "  Sell " 10  50 

Boatmaa   .,^.^...... ....        1  50  p^^u^  gijo^_P(,r  e^^h  per- 

^Cart.  wagon,  etc....        3  00     f„,„^„,^    .^..  5  50 

l^.«"°Vt«™V '■'■■■■■     ^i^Hn^S^'-^De-'ien'V.':::.    26  M 

Foreign  Corporation 306  00  „  .      _         ,    , 

iMurawse  Agent 2  50  Social    Club     Tax     (where 

Certif.  of  Authority...:.        10  50       Hquor  is  an  essential  fea-  ^^^  ^^ 

Hack  and  Paswnger  Vehicle-           E>team'Liandry'  ■:::".":     .' .'  "si  00 

»1.00  for  each  person  for                g^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Business. .  102  00 

which  the  vehicle  baa  a                  Tobacco    10  50 

carrying   capacity,   ana 

stamp  Veterinary,   Medicine,    Sur- 

Horeeshoer  and  Farrier....        5  50'    gory  and  Dentistry 10  50 


The  table  of  Plantation  Labor  Statistics,  comparative  for 
ihe  years  1894  to  iqo2  inclusive,  as  given  in  the  Annual  for 
■■everal  years  past,  is  discontinued  for  the  reason  that  no 
"official"  returns  of  this  character  have  been  available  since 
1902  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace,  annually,  with  the  changes 
constantly  occuring. 
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HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  CROPS,  1900-1905. 

From  Table  Prepared  for  Hawaiian  Planters'  Association,  by 

W.  O.  Smith,  Secretary. 


[Earlier  years  from  1S91  can  be  found  in  the  Annual  for  1901.] 


Iblaitds. 


1900      1901      1902 


Pradaotion  of  Hnwaii. 
"   Oahn  '. 

Oraud  Total 


,115.2241134.6181121,295  170,665 

1  67,3*7l  58,349l  56,726  84,776 
■  53,625  89.584  107,870  121,066 
63,348  67.537!  69,720  61,484 


'289.644  360.038  355,611 437,991 


126,405 
100,434 
123,095 

76,314 


Hawaii  Pi;aktationb. 


Waiakea  Mill  Co 

Hilo  Portuguese  Bag.  M.  Co., 

Hawaii  Mill  Co 

Hilo  Sugar  Co 

OnomeEL  Sngar  Co 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 

Honomu  Hn«ar  Co 

Hakalnu  Plantation  Go 

Lianpnboehoe  Suzar  Co 

Ookala  Hagat  Plntn.  Oo 

Kukaiau  Plantation  Co 

Kukaiau  Mill  Co 

Hatnokua  Mill  Co 

Paaiihau  Sugiir  Pinto.  Co 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co 

Pacific  Sugar  Mm 

Nintii  Mill  and  Plantation 

Halawa  Plantation 

Kohala  Sugar  Co 

Union  Mill  Co 

HawiMUl 

BeecroCt  Plantation 

Kona  Sugar  Oo 

HntchiuBon  Sugar  Pint,  Co.. 

Hawaiian  Agrionl.  Oo 

Pnakea  Plantation 

Oka  Sufiar  Oo 

Puna  Suear  Co 

Pnako  Plantation 


9,226   10,800l    8,700 


7,84i;  ] 

7,131 

6,207: 


11.931'  1 

4.119 
3,302. 

1.525 
1,-530 
6.1)78' 
7.639 
8,117 
4.774. 
I.8O5; 
1,571 
3,345 
2.265 
2,277 


ll.TOO' 

11293 

wfm 

7.909, 

4,856 

5.866 

1.157 

3,942 

3.712 

1,746 

1,416 

Him 

3,0891 

8,58', 

6,895 

■2.517! 

«,ORt 

4.312 

1,646 

575i 

i.m 

1,016 

925 

1.096 

5,40i 

2,663, 

3.38( 

1,776 

1.373 

6,663 

3,6311 

8,68T 

1.850 
7  527 

897| 

6.741 

8,021, 

7.107 

10,954' 

1,620 

307  i 

16.7481 

15,03( 

13.7881 

11,361 

2,460, 

3,60! 

3,1461 

3.147 



121,295  170.665  122,865 126,405 
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HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  CROPS,  1900-1905— Continued. 


Maui  FiM^TATtoKB. 


Kipahnln  Sugar  Go..., 
Hamoa  Plantation  Co. 
Hana  PJautation  Go-.. 

Baika  Sokbt  Go 

Pais  FlantatioD 

Hawaiian  C'oml  &  Sng  Oo 
WaiJnkn  Sugar  Co.... 

OlowaluGo 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd. 
Eibei  PlaDtation  Co.,Ltdj 
Maoj  Sn((sr  Co. 


OABtT  Fi^iimTioHa 

Waimanalo  Sngar  Co.... 
Heeia  Agrionl.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Laie  PlaotatioD 

Kahnkn  Plantatioo  Co.. 
WaialoB  Acricaltnral  Co 

Vaianae   Co 

Eva  Plantation  Co 

Apokaa  SiiKar  Co 

Oaha  Sngar  Co 

HoDolnln  Plantation  Co. 


Eauu  Plahtationb. 

Kilanea  Sngar  Plntn  Oi 

Hakee  HugarCo 

Lihne  Plantation  Co 

Oroie  Farm  FJantatioD. 

Eoloa  Sncar  Co 

UcBryde  Sugar  Co 

Hawaiian  tjngar  Co 

Oay  k  BnbiDHon 

Wsimea  Sngar  Mill  Co.. 

Kekaba  Sngar  Co 

Eatat«otT  Knudeea.... 


5.49^i  5,001'  4.H25 

2.208>  9.113  ll.lKi'i 

18,419  11.480;  10.324 

1  564  2.2fi5l  l,64.i 

919;  565!  .^40 

7,412]  8,978!  7,06* 

676  735  6W! 


7.840 
14.611 

1,679 

6.17'i 

10,5.H5 
11,493 

1.66.") 
627 


8.3:i5 
14,185 
1.679 
6.174 
13.136 
1W,062 
2,151 
1.305 
7.31  ft 


Total  |63,348    67,537    69.7:i0j  61,484    1   64,606    76,314 

*Tbe  Baikn  Sugar  Co.  aud  Paia  Plantation  non  compiiee  tLe  Maui 
Agnonltnral  Co. 

tThe  Uana  Plantation  cbangea  in  name  to  tbe.Enelekn  Plantation  Co. 
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ESTIMATING  HONOLULU'S  POPULATION. 

¥ft  NQUIRY  is  occasionally  made  for  the  present  estimated  popu- 
1^  lation  of  Honolulu,  but  the  answer  is  not  an  easy  one  to  give 
for  the  very  important  reason  lliat  there  is  no  official  record  kept 
at  the  Custom  House  under  Federal  rule,  as  existed  prior  to  an- 
nexation, when  all  passenger  lists  of  incoming  and  outgoing  ves- 
sels were  filed.  Such  exactness  is  the  feature  of  the  Immigra- 
tion department  of  the  Custom's  service  in  arrivals  of  laborers, 
but  it  iias  no  application  whatever  to  those  departing,  nor  to  the 
general  passenger  coming  in  or  passing  out  of  the  country.  This 
might  be  procured  by  personal  application  to  each  of  the  sev- 
eral steamship  and  packet  agencies  from  time  to  time,  but  with- 
out this  tally  on  the  passenger  movements  of  the  islands  there 
remains  no  method  but  that  of  guess-work  whereby  an  estimate 
may  he  given,  hence  the  wide  range  of  figures  that  have  been 
used,  viz :  40,000.  42,ocx)  and  45.000,  as  Honolulu's  population  for 
1905. 

In  former  years  like  difficulty  was  encountered  in  estimating 
our  population,  but  the  broken  link  in  the  chain  at  that  time  was 
the  lack  of  registration  of  births.  A  registration  of  deaths  has 
long  existed,  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  has  been  so  well  observed  that  the  Board 
of  Health  can  now  publish  in  its  annual  reports  the  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths  throughout  the  islands.  On  page  21  of  this 
issue  it  is  .shown  that  the  births  have  averaged  2,394  pSr  year  for 
the  past  four  years,  and  the  deaths  in  the  same  time  have  averaged 
2,584;  an  excess  of  190  deaths  per  year.  This  annual  deficit, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  passenger  movements  have  been 
against  us  for  some  time  past — removing  from  us  the  unsettled 
population  that  rushed  in  with  the  annexation  boom — leads  us  to 
the  more  moderate  estimate  of  40.000  as  given  above ;  the  last 
census  figures  in  igoo  being  39.306. 
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LESSONS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMS  TABLES. 


Jl]ff|(UCH  interest  has  been  given  by  the  local  press  to  the 
ls4*  evidence  of  our  progress  as  shown  by  the  tables  for 
Hawaii  in  the  Annual  "Summary  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  the  United  States"  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1905,  and  some  interesting  deductions  have  been  drawn 
from  the  comparative  figures  in  the  whole  list  of  our  domestic 
exports  for  the  past  two  years,  which  show  encouraging  de- 
velopment, as  also  the  further  favorable  feature  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  value  in  our  imports  of  like  lines  for  1905,  compared 
with  those  for  1904, 

This  past  year  has  certainlj'  been  Hawaii's  banner  year  in 
value  of  her  exports,  which  amounted  to  $36,174,526,  hav- 
ing leaped  $6,831,829  over  the  previous  record  year  of  exports, 
which  was  in  1902,  and  gained  Sio.96(f,65i  over  those  of  1904. 
Of  course  our  principal  product,  sugar,  is  the  main  cause  of 
this  phenomenal  increase,  having  marketed  the  bulk  of  the 
largest  crop  in  our  history  (832,721,387  pounds),  at  the  highest 
ruling  rates  of  the  season,  P.ut  apart  from  that  there  is  much 
encouragement  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  category,  not 
only  from  the  increase  in  value  but  extension  in  the  list  of 
island  products,  showing  the  gradual  progress  of  the  divcrsi-^ 
fied  industry  theory. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  for  1905  was  $14,406,382, 
leaving  the  balance,  in  our  trade  favor  of  the  handsome  sum 
of  $21,406,382. 

The  customs  tabies  of  this  issue,  on  pages  22  to  27,  may 
therefore  claim  attention  for  the  details  they  will  show  in 
comparing  one  year  with  another,  and  arc  not  to  be  passed 
by  as  "dry  statistics." 

Of  the  increase  in  our  sugar  shipments  for  the  year  1905, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  refined  product  to  the  value  of 
Ei, 166,091  figures  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  indus- 
tries; the  season's  product  of  the  Honolulu   Plantation  Co., 
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whose  directors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  successful 
change  to  the  refining  process.  Molasses,  another  plantation 
product,  which  at  one  time  figured  well  among  our  exports 
to  quite  an  amount,  but  dwindled  to  the  insignificant  sum  of 
one  dollar  in  the  year  1903,  rises  this  past  year  to  the  value 
of  $1,282. 

Fruits,  both  green  and  preserved,  have  taken  wide  strides, 
the  gain  in  the  former  being  $29,315,  a  fraction  over  32% 
over  like  exports  for  1004,  while  the  preserved  product,  mainly 
canned  pineapples,  shows  a  gain  of  $36,212,  or  nearly  double 
in  the  same  time.  l"his  is  the  effect  of  the  newly  established 
canneries  of  Haiku,  Maui,  and  Kona,  Hawaii.  Hilo  contem- 
plates extending  her  industries  in  this  direction  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  canneries  on  this  island,  Oahu,  are  reported 
to  be  planning  extension. 

Coffee  shows  an  increase  again  both  in  quantity  and  value 
of  exports  though  not  up  to  what  it  has  been,  1901  was  its 
banner  year,  and  with  a  little  Federal  aid  by  way  of  en- 
couragement the  industry  would  be  assured  and  receive  vigor- 
ous prosecution.  A  point  suggests  itself  at  this  stage  that 
ought  to  have  consideration.  Concerted  action  should  be 
.taken  by  interested  parties  so  as  to  terminate  the  importations 
of  "prepared"  coffee  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past.  There  is  no  excuse  save  a  most  mercenary  one  to  war- 
rant our  expending  $15,118  for  a  "prepared"  article  in  1904, 
and  nearly  the  same  amount  last  year,  to  compete  against 
our  own  product  of  far  superior  qualitj-. 

The  rice  industry  reached  a  critical  period  this  past  year 
not  fully  indicated  by  the  figures  of  import  and  export  ob- 
tained from  the  "Annual  Summary"  first  above  referred  to, 
no  detail  of  our  duty  paying  imports  from  foreign  countries 
being  given.  The  improvement  in  our  figures  of  export  from 
$1,610  in  1904,  to  $84,414  in  1905,  is  therefore  more  apparent 
than  real,  since  the  importations  of  the  commodity  have  been 
so  heavy  the  past  two  or  three  years  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
industry  in  these  islands,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following: 

Our  importations  of  rice  and  rice  products  from  Japan  for 
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the  calendar  year  1904  was  17,740,081  pounds,  valued  at  $409,- 
329.  From  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1904,  we  received  3,642,925  pounds,  valued  at  $143,142. 
For  the  fiscal  year  of  1905  the  imports  have  been  19,775,990 
pounds,  about  equally  divided  between  foreign  duty  paying 
and  that  from  the  United  States,  showing  a  total  value  of 
$527,183.  Under  these  conditions  the  increase  in  our  export 
of  island  rice  was  but  an  attempt  to  relieve  a  demoralized 
overstocked  market ;  figures  at  one  period  failing  to  meet  the 
cost  of  production. 

Timber,  under  which  head  our  unexcelled  furniture  wood, 
koa,  is  listed,  is  evidently  obtaining  recognition  and  demand 
abroad  since  its  export  value  is  shown  to  have  advanced  from 
$3,351  in  1904,  to  $10,094  '1  I905-  It  'S  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  special  effort  being  put  forth  to  bring  this  fine  cabinet 
wood  to  the  notice  of  the  Federal  authorities  at  Washington, 
and  dealers  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  States,  is,  meet- 
ing with  such  encouragement  as  to  warrant  plans  for  the  ex- 
tensive marketing  of  koa  timber  from  the  forest  belts  of  Hilo 
and  Kau.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Kona's  production  will  also 
be  largely  increased.  This  subject  has  had  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Forester  Hosmer  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Bishop 
Estate  Trustees  for  improvement  of  forest  conditions  in  cer- 
tain of  their  extensive  tracts,  while  permitting  the  selection 
of  mature  trees  for  the  lumberman's  axe. 

Wool  more  than  doubled  in  export  value  last  year,  having 
leaped  from  $22,406  in  1904  to  $53,558  in  1905,  the  value  of 
423,114  pounds.  This  is  getting  back  to  the  position  this  in- 
dustry occupied  some  thirty  years  ago,  1873  being  its  banner 
year  with  565,469  pounds  as  the  amount  of  its  export.  Within 
the  decade  following  there  were  three  times  when  it  reached 
over  the  half  million  mark. 

Hides  still  indicate  improvement  in  export  value,  notwith- 
standing the  newly  established  local  tannery  branch  of  the 
-Metropolitan  Meat  Co.  to  utilize  their  products  of  hides,  skins, 
etc.  with  such  success  that  in  addition  to  meeting  local  needs, 
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the  exports  of  leather  have  advanced  from  $1,920  in  1904  to 
$5,422  in  1905,  and  the  value  of  imported  unmanufactured 
leather  in  the  same  time  fell  off  materially.  Tallow  also  shows 
an  increase  in  export  value  during  the  period  under  review 
of  $1,795,  3nd  shuts  out  imports  of  the  product  altogether. 

The  infant  fiber  industry,  sisal,  shows  to  have  nearly  dou- 
bled in  export  values,  reaching-  last  year  the  sum  of  $10,631 ; 
and  yet  further  benefit  is  to  be  noted  from  the  number  of 
young  plants  that  have  been  furnished  toward  establishing 
new  sisal  fields  in  other  parts  of  the  islands.  Further  particu- 
lars showing  the  development  of  this  industry  is  given  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Beeswax  fell  off  heavily  in  export  value  for  1905,  but  the 
main  apiary  product,  honey,  jumped  from  $14,346  in  1904  to 
$21,977  the  following  year.  When  one  looks  back  to  the  time 
and  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  the  first  hive  of 
bees  into  tijese  islands.  1857,  we  should  be  encouraged  in  all 
our  "small  farming"  projects  toward  diversifying  our  indus- 
tries. It  furthermore  illustrates  the  advantage  of  system  in 
its  conduction,  as  little  attention  toward  it  as  a  business  un- 
dertaking took  place  until  about  1895 ;  the  product  appearing 
for  the  first  time  In  the  list  of  domestic  exports  two  years  later. 

The  following  summarizing  of  this  subject,  from  the  Adver- 
tiser of  September  18,  1905,  with  amended  total  figures,  is  em- 
bodied herewith  for  the  "food   for  thought"  contained  therein: 

"The  total  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  to  Hawaii  increased  last  year  by  $41,439,  their 
amount  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1905,  being  $11,643,519. 

"Computing  the  increases  in  exports  to,  and  decreases  in 
imports  from,  the  United  States  mainland,  the  following 
balances  of  trade  in  the  articles  named  are  found  in  Hawaii's 
favor:  Animals.  S22.416;  breadstuffs.  $109,554:  coffee,  $^132; 
eggs.  $6,841 ;  fruits  and  nuts.  ?9i,84o:  unmanufactured  leather, 
$4,006;  timber,  $68,887:  vegetables.  $41,410;  wool,  $31,152. 
These  balances  make  a  total  of  $383,238  net  gain  in  our  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  articles  before-mentioned. .  .-\gainst 
this  sum  arc  balances  against  Hawaii  of  $11,836  in  fish  and 
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S9.412  in  straw  and  palm  leaf  manufactures,  a  total  of  $21,248, 
which,  deducted  from  the  net  gain  of  $383,238  in  the  other 
articles,  gives  the  handsome  sum  of  $36o,Ci(;o  as  the  net  bal- 
ance on  Hawaii's  side  in  its  commerce  with  the  mainland  rela- 
tive to  all  the  articles  in  this  paragraph  designated.  And 
there  is  scarcely  an  item  in  the  list  which  this  Territory  has 
not  the  resources  to  improve  upon  in  ensuing  years.  The 
necessity  ought  to  diminish  constantly  for  the  importation  of 
breadstuffs  and  animal  feed,  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  un- 
manufactured timber  and  leather.  Eggs  ougbt  entirely  to 
be  domestically  siipplied.  Also  vegetables.  Hawaii  should 
not  have  to  import  any  coffee,  but  steadily  increase  its  ex- 
ports thereof.  Our  adverse  fish  bill  is  too  high  for  a  country 
in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  fruits  and  nuts,  while 
we  shall  always,  probably,  have  a  tooth  for  varieties  from 
northern  climes,  our  exports  of  raw  and  preserved  fruits  may 
be  expected  to  continue  the  gratifying  ratio  of  increase  which 
the  past  year's  record  shows.  Our  wool  exports  ought  to 
grow  from  year  to  year.  With  the  advance  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, there  ought  to  be  a  smaller  outgo  .of  money  for  straw 
and  palm  leaf  manufactures. 

"Coming  to  articles  omitted  from  the  foregoing  list,  as  hav- 
ing but  infinitesimal  export  figures,  it  is  to  be  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction that  our  bill  for  provisions,  comprising  meat  and 
dairy  products,  has  decreased  the  past  year  by  $22,790.  At 
the  same  time  our  outlay  of  $106,133  f'^f  butter,  an  increase 
of  $6,737.  seems  too  high,  Hawaii  imported  $528,373  worth 
of  tobacco  last  year,  an  increase  of  $5,428.  From  the  favor- 
able expert  reports  upon  the  present  experiments  in  tobacco 
caltnre,  it  ought  not  to  be  many  years  until  Hawaii  has  a 
thriving  export  trade  in  this  article,  together  with  diminish- 
ing imports  thereof.  Our  young  fiber  industry  appears  to  be 
growing  healthily,  while  the  cultivation  of  rubber  has  been 
started  with  every  promise  of  success. 

"Altogether,  Hawaii  has  good  reason  to  bank  heavily  upon 
the  future  of  its  diversified  industries.     In  spite  of  caviling- 
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and  cold-water  throwing  and  handicaps  not  a  few,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Territory  other  than  sugar  are  steadily  beingf 
developed.  The  trade  statistics  above  presented  cannot  be 
gainsaid  for  the  encouraging  story  of  progress  they  tell." 


GOATS  IN  HAWAII. 


J^^LOSE  students  of  facts  have  often  noticed  that  certain  ideas 
i2i^  spontaneously  appear  and  occupy  the  human  mind  about 
the  same  lime  in  different  countries,  running  out  as  it  were 
in  eddies,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  in  thought  waves.  And 
this  has  recently  been  verified  in  respect  to  a  rather  despised 
animal, — the  goat, — which  has  suddenly  become  a  subject  of 
interest  and  study  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  the  goat  seems  to  have  lately  taken 
possession  of  public  attention  to  such  an  extent,  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  creating  there  a  "goat  industry,"  that,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  requests  for  information,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  particular  en- 
quiry, which  has  just  brought  forth  a  special  bulletin,  by  Mr, 
George  Fayette  Thompson,  editor  of  the  sub-bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Mr.  Thompson's  very  thorough  study  has  naturally 
been  a  source  of  fun  to  newspapers,  as  a  casual  quotation  will 
show:  "Mr.  Thompson  believes  in  doing  things  thoroughly. 
He  did  not  send  out  and  have  a  goat  brought  in  to  him,  as 
he  might  well  have  done.  He  went  to  the  goat,  studied  the 
goat  at  home,  counted  goats,  measured  goats  and  photo- 
graphed goats;  and  finally  he  lived  for  a  week  on  goat's  milk, 
roast  goat,  boiled  goat  and  goat  a  la  Newberg.  He  also  dis- 
covered that  there  are  about  two  million  goats  in  the  U.  S., 
mostly  common  goats,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
word  "common"  is  not  meant  to  be  contemptuous,  but  merely 
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refers  to  all  sorts  of  mongrel  goats  who  cannot  recognize  their 
parents,  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  goat,  like  the  pure 
Angora,  of  whom  Mr.  Thompson  has  recorded  a  genealogical 
tree  about  as  high  as  a  California  redwood.  Most  of  the 
American  goats  are  sold  and  eaten  as  lamb,  or  used  as  mutton 
in  the  packing  houses,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  experience  is  that 
a  good  kid  is  far  preferable  to  bad  mutton,  in  spite  of  the 
prejudice  that  dainty  people  have  against  the  name.  That 
prejudice  however  could  easily  be  overcome  and  the  consump- 
tion of  goats  materially  increased,  and  Mr.  Thompson  also 
thinks  that  when  people  learn  that,  in  spite  of  the  number 
of  goats  already  living  under  Uncle  Sam,  the  United  States 
import  over  $25,000,000  worth  of  goat  skins  annually,  while 
the  raising  of  goats  is  extremely  easy,  theoretical  speculators 
may  decide  to  sit  up  and  go  into  the  question  practically.  Mr. 
Thompson  finally  refers  to  the  advantage  of  the  goat  as  a  land 
cleaner,  and  after  exhaustive  study,  he  is  able  to  say  that  a 
couple  of  active,  able-bodied  goats  in  good  health  and  with 
normal  appetites,  can  clear  a  tract  of  land  of  brush-wood, 
briars,  stubble,  grass,  tin  cans,  waste  paper  and  other  foreign 
substances  more  quickly  and  economically  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  working  double  the  time,  so  that  it  is  certainly 
foolish  to  clear  a  tract  of  land  at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $40  an 
acre,  when  a  herd  of  goats  will  do  it  for  nothing  and  be  glad 
of  the  chance.  The  official  bulletin  also  gives  a  list  of  the 
animal's  virtues  that  make  it  appear  as  one  of  the  most  ill- 
used  and  misjudged  creatures  extant,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
long,  long  time  since  the  goat  has  been  treated  with  such 
respect  and  consideration  as  is  shown  to  it  in  the  department's 
circular."     *     *     * 

Now,  at  the  very  time  when  the  U.  S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment was  making  this  national  enquiry  into  goats,  a  very 
similar  subject  was  occupying  official  minds  in  Europe.  Of 
course,  in  the  "old  country,"  goats  are  a  very  common  article, 
much  more  so  than  in  America;  they  not  only  hold  their  own, 
but  are  recognized  as  very  useful  domesticated  animals,  of 
which  everything  is  utilized,  milk,  meat,  hair,  skin  and  horns; 
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and  it  is  a  daily  sight,  in  towns  of  Southern  Europe,  to  sec 
flocks  of  goats  sedately  working  their  way  through  the  streets 
under  the  guidance  of  a  milker,  and  gravely  stopping  at  the 
doors  of  cusiomers,  under  whose  eyes  they  are  milked,  so  that 
there  can  bt  no  mistake  as  to  the  perfectly  genuine  and  un- 
adulterated nature  of  the  milk  supplied.  But  there  are  now 
prospects  of  this  animal  being  raised  to  even  a  higher  stand- 
ard, because,  in  presence  of  the  constantly  increasing  diseases, 
— principally  tuberculosis, — in  cows,  which  are  supposed  to 
constitute  a  very  great  danger  to  those  who  use  their  milk, 
the  French  authorities  have  decided  to  see  whether  it  could 
not  be  possible,  by  improving  the  breed  of  goats  and  the 
quality  of  their  milk,  to  have  them  take  entirely  the  place  of 
cows  for  the  purpose  of  the  milk  used  in  human  alimentation. 
For  this  very  laudable  purpose,  and  in  view  of  arriving  at  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  goats  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  from  which  could  be  created  an  ideal  milk- 
giver,  the  French  "Societe  d'  Acclimatation"  have  under- 
taken, under  Government  patronage,  through  the  assistance 
of  all  the  French  Consuls  abroad,  and  by  means  of  a  very- 
elaborate  series  of  questions  on  lines  very  similar  to  the 
American  researches,  a  study  of  the  goat  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  Now,  the  enquiries  made  by  the  French  Consulate  in 
Honolulu,  have  elicited  a  few  facts,  in  regard  to  Hawaiian 
goats,  which  may  be  of  interest,  though  it  is  evident  that  our 
mongrel  animals  are  very  far  from  being  the  ideally  perfect 
breed  desired  by  the  F'rench. 

Goats  were  not  indigeneous  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
first  animals  were  introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  who  left  a 
male  and  two  females  on  Niihau,  February  ist,  I/78,  and  by 
Captain  Vancouver,  who,  on  March  13th,  1792,  left  one  mate 
and  one  female  on  Kauai.  It  is  probable  that  other  isolated 
animals  were  subsequently  brought  over  by  whalers  or  traders, 
and  I  have  been  told,  without  being  able  to  verify  the  state- 
ment, that  some  were  also  introduced  by  the  great  agricul- 
tural benefactor  of  the  group,  Don  Marin,^Manini, — who  im- 
ported so  many  useful  things  for  which  others  got  the  credit. 
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Whatever  the  fact  may  be,  these  animals,  of  which  the  natives 
in  the  beginning  took  the  greatest  care,  multiplied  so  rapidly 
that  they  soon  took  to  the  savage  state,  settling  into  the  steep 
gulches  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  central  ridges,  in 
each  of  the  seven  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  wherever  the 
tropical  vegetation  afforded  them  a  ready  subsistance.  So6n 
after  their  increase,  they  began  to  encroach  on  the  cultivable 
lands,  while  to  their  depredations  was  also  attributed  in  part 
the  destruction  of  forests,  including  especially  the  young  san- 
dalwood so  rare  nowadays.  So,  it  was  found  necessary  to  kill 
them  and  the  natives  were  not  slow  to  realize  the  advantage 
of  saving  their  skins,  in  view  of  adding  them  to  the  commerce 
already  started  in  hides  and  sheep  skins.  And  since  then,  goat 
skins  have  constituted  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

Already  in  1850, — that  is  to  say  78  years  only  after  the  first 
introduction  of  the  animals, — goat  skins  collected  and  ex- 
ported in  that  one  year,  had  reached  a  total  of  26,519,  valued 
at  $3,977.  Since  then,  the  exportations  and  values  of  Hawai- 
ian goat-skins  have  varied,  from  year  to  year,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  Custom  Statistics  for  the  last  16  years  of  Hawaiian 
Independence : 


SJ  umber. 

Value. 

Years. 

Number. 

Value. 

19,782 

$15,573-93 

1893 

5.961 

$  2,134-25 

21,173 

12,644-35 

1894 

6.759 

2,304-70 

16.2.0 

7.357.72 

1895 

6.466 

2,638.20 

17.589 

8.)i76.75 

1896 

12,647 

4.447-00 

n.7'5 

5,.l6o,6o 

1897 

9,907 

2.711.95 

R,66i 

3.181-86 

1898 

7.S17 

2,3S7.9« 

7.316 

3.212  15 

1899 

15-282 

4.S-19-75 

3449 

1422.35 

i90O« 

3.711 

1,721.0? 

•up  to  June  14th  only,  after  which  the  Cuslom-House  ceased  to  publish 
the  yearly  detailed  figures. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  future,  as  a  result  of  the  constant- 
ly increasing  acreage  occupied  by  plantations  and  also  of  the 
creation  here  of  a  local  tannery,  the  exportations  of  goat- 
skins will  be  still  further  reduced. 
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In  Spite  of  this  yearly  slaughter,  descendants  from  the  first 
imported  animals  are  now  still  found  on  all  these  Islands, 
principally  of  course  in  the  savage  state,  the  number  of  those 
in  domesticity  being  comparatively  insignificant,  though  some 
natives,  and  more  recently  some  Portuguese  families  do  rear 
a  few  for  their  limited  domestic  needs,  in  milk  and  meat,  or  to 
serve  as  pets.  Therefore,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  goats,  in 
this  country,  have  never  been  seriously  considered  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  although  they  have  had  some  admirers, 
and  at  various  times,  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  in 
choicer  varieties*  of  animals,  in  order  to  improve  the  native 
breed  and  help  to  start  here  a  'goat  industry."  Thus,  among 
others,  the  regretted  Dr.  Trousseau,  of  Ostrich  fame,  also  im- 
ported choice  goats  for  ranches  in  Kau  and  Kona  (Hawaii)  ; 
Mr.  Beckley  made  a  trial  of  Angoras  at  Moiliili,  and  Mr.  L.  L. 
McCandless,  in  1898,  bought  some  selected  Angoras  in  San 
Jose  (Cal.)  in  order  to  improve  some  domesticated  goats 
owned  by  him  at  Kalauoa  (Oahu)  ;  but  his  purpose  was  foiled 
by  the  destruction  brought  about  by  dogs,  who  used  to  get 
into  the  pens  at  night,  as  many  as  50  goats  being  killed  in  one 
night. 

The  number  of  wild  goats  existing  on  these  Islands  has 
never  been  ascertained  and  could  hardly  be  estimated  cor- 
rectly, as  they  live  in  separate  flocks,  from  a  dozen  to  several 
hundreds,  which  overrun  lots  or  localities  limited  by  hills  or 
gulches,  or  by  the  fences  of  private  holdings.  Some  estimates 
give  10,000  wild  goats  for  Oahu,  with  about  500  domesticated; 
but  they  are  probably  more  plentiful  in  proportion  on  Kauai, 
Maui,  and  Hawaii,  while  on  Molokai  the  estimate  of  10,000,  a 
few  years  ago,  is  now  reduced  to  about  2,000.  On  all  these 
other  Islands,  some  natives  own  small  flocks  of  half  domes- 
ticated animals. 

Concerning  the  varieties  of  goats  which  have  so  far  been 
naturalized  here,  they  seem  to  belong  to  three  different  types, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  peculiarities:  (a)  color:  princi- 
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pally  black  and  brown,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades,  due 
to  free  crossings,  though  black  predominates  on  some  islands 
and  brown  on  others;  lately,  white  has  become  also  notice- 
able, which  seems  to  result  .from  crossings  with  Angoras ;  (b) 
horns:  generally  straight,  or  curved  backwards  above  the 
head,  though  many  also  are  quite  hornless;  these  horns  are 
enclined  to  be  flat,  though  in  some  females  they  are  cylindri- 
cal, almost  round;  but  horns  convoluted  or  turned  down  and 
twisted  back  of  the  ears,  as  in  some  Turkish  races,  are  quite 
unknown  here;  (c)  hair:  mostly  short,  like  dog's  hair,  some 
a  little  longer,  and  a  few  with  woolly  or  silky  hairs  growing 
up  lo6  inches  in  length,  principally  on  the  hind  quarters,  this 
hintirif;  at  a  more  or  less  distant  mixture  with  Angoras;  these 
long  hairs  have  been  spasmodically  used  to  make  excellent 
ropes  and  saddle  girths,  the  animals  being  annually  shorn  for 
the  purpose :  in  fact,  the  ohject  of  the  importers  of  Angora 
stock  was  principally  to  obtain  this  growth  of  hair, — from 
6  to  8  inches, — which  is  used  to  make  "mohair." — and  also, 
incidentally,  to  improve  the  meat.  Angora's  flesh  being  sweet- 
er, though  this  variety  docs  not  give  as  good  milkers  as  the 
native  goats;  (d)  ears:  mostly  short  and  straight,  from  2  to 
4  inches  in  length,  others  long  and  dangling,  from  4  to  6 
inches  in  length;  (e)  forehead:  generally  straight  or  slightly 
convex;  (f)  lips:  the  Hawaiian  wild  goats  seem  to  differ  on 
this  point,  on  the  various  Islands:  on  Oahu.  either  the  lips 
come  together  evenly  or  the  inferior  one  protrudes;  on  MauJ, 
it  is  reverse,  the  lower  lip  being  generally  shorter  and  the 
upper  protruding. 

In  size,  the  matured  Hawaiian  female  goats  stand  from  22 
to  30  inches  in  height,  and  from  25  to  42  inches  in  length,  the 
male  being  usually  a  little  taller.  The  male  wild  animal  has 
a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  much  less 
prominent  in  the  Angora  crossings.  The  male  begins  service 
when  about  6  months  old.  and,  when  a  few  months  older,  is 
able  to  care  for  50  to  60  females.  These  bear  ordinarily  twice 
a  year,  some  oftener,  from  i  to  3,  rarely  4  kids, — generally  2, 
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miscarriage  being  very  rare.  The  kids  wean  themselves  when 
3  to  4  months  old. 

As  so  few  Hawaiian  goats  have  been  domesticated,  there 
has  never  been  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  utilizing  of  their 
milk,  either  for  consumption  or  for  making  butter  or  cheese, 
as  done  in  Europe ;  moreover  the  milk  of  the  wild  animal, 
perhaps  from  the  very  fact  of  that  savage  condition,  seems 
to  be  scarce  in  quantity.  The  domesticated  animals  are  said 
to  give  daily  from  i  to  3  pints  of  milk,  of  fairly  good  quality, 
with  no  noticeable  odor,  though  rather  stronger  than  cow's 
milk. 

The  flesh  of  females  is  very  good  and  commonly  eaten  on 
these  Islands  by  Natives,  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and  even 
brought  to  market  in  the  towns,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
mutton ;  and  in  taste,  it  is  said  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
from  mutton  flesh.  That  of  the  males  is  naturally  much  less 
palatable,  unless  iJiey  have  been  previously  castrated.  The 
domesticated  animals  are  slaughtered  for  meat  between  6 
months  and  two  years  of  age. 

The  herds  reared  in  domesticity  are  rarely  fed  systemati- 
cally, but  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  do  not  thrive  in  our  damp,  windy  valleys. 
Otherwise,  goats  here  are  very  hardy  and  free  from  disease, 
and  no  epidemics  liave  ever  been  known  among  them. 

The  value  of  native  goats,  for  meat,  ranges  from  2  to  3  dol- 
lars, for  grown  up  females,  and  from  50  cents  to  i  dollar  for 
kids.  The  value  of  the  skins  is  about  50  cents,  with  a  ready 
market,  and  the  skins  of  those  with  Angora  blood  make  beau- 
tiful rugs. 

The  treatment  of  goats  in  our  Archipelago,  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  improvident  and  thoughtless;  in  effect,  they  have 
been  and  are  still  systematically  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  for 
three  reasons: 

(a)  when  they  grow  destructive  to  the  neighboring  forests 
and  cultures,  their  carcasses  being  then  generally  left  on  the 
ground,  rarely  utilized  or  buried; 
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(c)  when  they  can  serve  to  the  pleasures  of  sportsmen; 

(d)  when  their  skins  are  in  demand. 

Moreover,  to  this,  often  wanton  destruction,  must  be  added 
that  now  caused  by  wild  dogs,  so  that,  from  these  causes  and 
those  already  mentioned  above,  the  Hawaiian  wild  goats  seem 
to  be  on  the  decrease.  Yet.  their  breeding,  for  supplying  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  meat-to  our  increasing  laboring  population, 
as  also  for  exporting  the  skins,  ought  still  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  "possible"  small  local  industries,  one  involving  only 
a  nominal  care  and  expense,  if  the  matter  is  gone  into  in  a 
proper  business-like  manner;  and  may  be,  some  useful  hints 
in  that  respect  might  be  gathered  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
above  mentioned  U.  S.  Agricultural  Bulletin, 


THE  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
Of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

By  A.  R.  GniTfj-,  Secrelatj'  ot  ihe  Bo»rd. 

j^lljiFTER  careful  consideration  and  several  attempts  I 
j^^  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
history  of  our  Board  of  Underwriters  interesting  to 
anyone  but  an  insurance  man,  if  the  subject  which  is  the 
dryest  of  the  dry  be  adhered  to,  so  in  the  following  pages  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  at  times  of  wandering  from  my  text, 
which  is  perhaps  putting  it  somewhat  mildly— but  I  could  not 
help  it;  the  surprise  is  that  I  have  not  wandered  away  from 
it  altogether,  for  in  looking  over  the  files  of  old  newspapers, 
some  of  which  dated  back  as  far  as  1840,  I  found  them  most 
interesting,  for  even  the  advertisements  tell  many  a  forgotten 
tale  of  the  past  history  of  the  people  of  these  islands.  News 
was  naturally  very  scarce  in  those  old  days,  and  the  papers 
are  largely  made  up  of  clippings  and  letters  from  correspond- 
ents, and  I  note  our  old  friends  "Veritas"  and  "Pro  bono 
Publico"  were  alive  and  kicking  even  then. 
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Fires  always  seem  to  have  been  fairly  numerous,  and  there 
was  a  continued  complaint  of  incendiarism,  which  is  rather 
to  be  surprised  at  as  there  was  no  insurance  in  those  days. 

The  first  serious  fire  of  record  seems  to  have  been  in  Ko- 
loa,  Kauai,  in  1840,  in  which  seven  buildings  were  destroyed. 
One  account  says  that  the  fire  was  set  by  a  native  although 
in  another  paper  the  origin  is  attributed  to  a  stove  pipe,  but 
as  a  matter  of  comparison  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  note 
the  account  of  a  serious  fire  in  the  sugar  mill  at  Ewa,  in 
August,  1841 ;  the  property  belonged  to  Governor  Kekuanaoa; 
the  fire  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  house  and 
several  barrels  of  sugar  and  molasses.  I  wonder  if  this  was 
the  season's  crop  of  that  time.  In  July  of  the  same  year  a 
Mr,  Castle's  sugar  house  at  Hilo  was  maliciously  set  on  fire 
by  someone  and  two  tons  of  sugar  and  12  barrels  of  molasses 
were  burned,  with  some  lumber  and  other  property.  There 
was  no  insurance  and  the  loss  fell  on  the  owners  who  evi- 
dently survived  it.  In  February,  1845,  a  loss  of  13  houses 
at  Kealakekua,  Hawaii,  is  chronicled  as  occurring  on  the  19th 
of  the  previous  December.  News  moved  slowly  in  those 
days. 

Fires  continued  to  happen  comparatively  frequently,  but 
with  nothing  to  mark  their  individuality.  In  1846  two  whale- 
ships  with  full  cargoes  were  burned  in  the  harbor.  Another 
fire  of  note  occurred  July  3th,  1847,  in  the  counting  room  of 
Brewer  &  Co.  "in  which  were  a  large  amount  of  money" — 
even  in  those  days.  The  flames  were  quickly  extinguished 
without  serious  loss  and  the  firm  continued  to  prosper. 

In  April,  1846,  an  advertisement  appears  in  the  Polynesian 
of  the  appointment  of  Starker,  Janion  &  Co.  as  agents  of  the 
Liverpool  Underwriters.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  insurance  agency,  although  the  firm 
was  evidently  not  authorized  to  issue  policies. 

In  1848.  Mr.  Castle's  blacksmith  shop  at  Hilo  was  burned; 
in  1853.  Horace  Crabbe's  residence  at  Palama  ,was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Lyman's  school, 
at  Hilo,  was  burned  to  the  ground.    The  paper  states  that  the 
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school  had  then  been  in  existance  17  years.  In  October,  1853, 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Rice,  of  Rice  &  Co.,  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
Underwriters  of  Boston,  but  like  Starkey,  Janion  &  Co.  with 
no  authority  to  issue  policies.  In  July  of  r855,  a  serious  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Varieties  Theatre  in  this  city  which,  with  the 
Police  Station,  Cohen's,  Afong's  and  Watts  &  Co.'s  stores 
were  destroyed,  ^f^.  Dimond's  stone  building  seems  to  have 
checked  the  fire.  After  this  subscriptions  were  opened  for  a 
new  fire  engine  which  was  put  in  commission  in  July  of  the 
following  year. 

In  the  Polynesian  of  September  6th,  1856,  an  advertisement 
appears  of  the  Northern  Assurance  Co.,  the  exhibit  being 
dated  June  17th.  The  agent  was  Robert  Cheshire  Janion, 
afterwards  Janion.  Green  &  Co.  This  evidently  was  the  first 
fire  Insurance  Co.  in  the  islands — the  first  advertisement  any- 
how, and  all  such  matters  seem  to  have  been  advertised. 
The  Company  I  need  hardly  say  is  still  doing  business  here. 
This  Company  in  September,  1857,  published  the  following 
notice  which  I  copy  verbatim: 

"The  undersigned  begs  to  notify  those  parties  who  have- 
"insured  in  this  office  wooden  buildings  or  their  contents,, 
"within  the  precincts  of  Honolulu,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
"continued  erection  of  large  and  high  wooden  buildings  dose- 
"together  in  narrow  streets,  no  more  risks  on  timber  construe- 
"tions  in  the  town  will  be  taken  and  those  already  takemwill 
"not  be  renewed  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 

"Robert  C.  Janion."' 

But  to  disgress  a  moment;  the  following  notice  appears 
in  the  Polynesian  of  May  9th,  1857,  which  is  too  good  to  pass: 

"A  Mormon,  about  to  leave  this  Babylon,  with  all  its  abom- 
"inations,  in  obedience  to  Rev.  XVIII,  4  and  5,  for  the 
"Great  Salt  Lake  City;  and  whereas  many  shameful  things 
"have  been  told  of  these  people  after  their  departure  from 
"these  islands,  I  request  that  any  person  or  persons  in  any- 
"wise  having  a  charge  against  me,  will  now  make  it  knowit, 
"or  ever  after  hold  his  peace. 
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"I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  warning  the  Wicked  of 
"these  Islands — with  their  priests — whether  you  believe  or 
"not — the  Judgment  of  God  is  nigh  upon  you,  except  ye  re- 
"pent  as  did  the  people  of  Nineveh,  ye  shall  all  suffer,  for  the 
"Decree  has  gone  forth — see-  Rev.  XIV,  6  and  7. 

" ,  Carpenter." 

I  will  not  give  the  party's  name. 

In  October,  1857,  ^fess^s.  Melchcrs  &  Co.  were  appointed 
agents  for  the  Hamburg- Bremen  Fire  Insurance  Co,  with 
authority  to  accept  risks  in  Honolulu  and  vicinity.  This  Com- 
pany, like  the  Northern,  is  still  represented  here. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  27th,  i860,  the  most  seri- 
ous fire  occurred  that  had  visited  Honolulu.  It  started  in 
the  bakery  in  connection  with  the  Steam  Flour  Mill  and  Foun- 
dry, and  the  loss  to  the  concern  was  estimated  as  being 
$25,000.  Thos.  Hughts,  iron  founder,  and  Johnson  &  Emmes, 
shipwrights,  lost  $10,000.  J.  J.  Caranave's  stone  warehouse 
and  contents  valued  at  $8,600  was  also  destroyed.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  losses,  making  the  total  of  $55,000. 
No  mention  is  made  of  there  being  any  insurance  on  the 
property.  In  1862.  the  Lahainaluna-  Seminary,  on  Maui,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  had  been  built  30  years  before  by  the 
American  Board  of  Missions,  but  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  Government  just  before  the  fire.  It  was  a  serious  loss, 
but  the  native  population  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  raised 
money  towards  its  restitution. 

In  February,  1865.  an  advertisement  of  Castle  &  Cooke 
appears  stating  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  Bigelow  & 
Bro.,  of  San  Francisco,  agents  for  marine  business  of  the 
Phenix  and  the  Security,  both  of  New  York.  Bigelow  died 
long  ago,  the  brother  is  still  alive,  living  away  up  in  the. 
mountains  of  California.  The  poor  fellow  has  suffered  many 
a  hard  stroke  of  fortune  and  now  views  "with  hollow  eye  and 
wrinkled  brow  an  age  of  poverty."  The  same  advertisement 
states  that  Castle  &  Cooke  were  also  agents  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  Life  Insurance  Co.  with  assets  $2,930,000.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  first  life  Company  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
islands,  although  the  date  of  appointment  is  not  shown. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  H.  Hackfeld  had  been  appointed 
agent  of  the  California  Insurance  Co.  for  marine  business.  In 
September,  1876,  is  "noticed  the  first  advertisement  of  the 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co.,  then  as  now  in 
the  hands  of  Bishop  &  Cq.  About  the  same  time,  Ed,  Hoflf- 
schlaeger  &  Co.  were  appointed  agents  of  the  North  British 
&  Mercantile  Ins,  Co,;  H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.  for  the  Transatlan- 
tic Fire  Ins.  Co.,  and  Sam'l.  G.  Wilder  for  the  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  New  York. 

In  1877,  another  serious  fire  happened,  starting  in  the  rear 
of  Green,  Macfarlane  &  Co.'s,  and  burned  from  Queen  street 
to  the  then  Pacific  Mail  wharf,  opposite  the  custom  house. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  seems  to  have  been  unknown.  The 
losses  and  insurance  were  as  follows : — J.  A.  Hopper  loss 
$45,000,  insurance  $11,000;  Allen  &  Robinson  loss  $25,000, 
insurance  $ti,ooo;  Robinson  Estate  loss  $10,000,  no  insurance; 
Hackfeld  &  Co.  loss  $10,000,  insurance  $8,000;  Pacific  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.  loss  $26,000,  no  insurance ;  Davies  &  Co.  loss  $26,000, 
fully  insured;  Green,  Macfarlane  &  Co.  loss  $9,000,  insurance 
$500.  J.  H.  Bruns  loss  $9,000,  no  insurance;  besides  many 
smaller  losses.  Total  loss,  $258,700,  insurance  $63,100.  The 
account  says,  "His  Majesty  the  King  was  early  on  the  ground 
and  with  the  household  troops  remained  throughout  the  night, 
working  efficiently  on  the  brakes  and  otherwise."  On  Janu- 
ary 5th  of  the  following  year,  the  store  of  Afon<r  &  Achuck, 
on  Xuuanu  street,  suffered  by  fire  but  the  firm  had  $30,000 
insurance  on  the  stock,  and  the  debris  sold  by  auction  for 
$3,600. 

On  April  18th,  1886,  the  quiet  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  was 
broken  by  an  alafm  of  fire  from  the  corner  of  Smith  and 
Hotel  streets  which  was  the  heart  of  the  conjested  Chinese 
quarter.  What  had  long  been  feared  had  come  at  last.  The 
fire  companies  quickly  responded  to  the  call  and  they  found 
a  fierce  fire  awaiting  them.     L'nfortunately  the  water  supply 
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soon  ran  short  and  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  fire 
department  led  by  John  Nott  as  chief,  and  Monsarrat  and 
Asch,  his  assistants,  Chinatown  was  soon  but  a  mass  of 
smoking  embers.  Dunns'  the  fire  the  department  was  strongly- 
enforced  by  the  sailors  from  two  English  war  vessels,  the 
Satellite  and  the  Heroine,  which  were  then  in  the  harbor.  When 
the  flames  were  sweeping  down  before  a  strong  wind  carry- 
ing showers  of  sparks  and  clouds  of  suffocating  smoke  it  was 
decided  to  blow  up  the  Sailors'  Home,  a  tall  frame  building, 
to  save  property  across  Merchant  street.  Two  lOO  pound 
bags  of  powder  were  brought  up  from  one  of  the  war  ships 
by  the  chief  gunner  who  placed  them  in  the  building  where 
he  thought  they  would  do  most  good.  A  fuse  was  attached 
and  lighted  and  everyone  precipitately  retreated;  the  flames 
reached  tt?e  Bethel  church  adjoining  but  the  fuse  seemed  to 
have  failed.  The  crowd  waited  and  watted,  the  seconds  ran 
into  minutes  but  the  explosion  came  not.  Then  the  authori- 
ties concluded  that  an  explosion  might  be  dangerous  and  re- 
solved to  let  the  building  burn.  An  order  was  quickly  given 
to  the  gunner  who  as  quickly  went  in  through  the  smoke  and 
sparks,  and  was,  for  what  seemed  an  interminable  time,  lost 
to  view.  At  last  he  is  seen  through  the  smoke  carrying  a  sack 
of  powder  which  he  hands  over  to  another  seaman  and  goes 
back  for  the  second,  which  was  recovered,  and  the  powder 
taken  back  to  the  ship.  By  the  newspaper  account  it  reads 
like  a  brave  deed  bravely  done. 

The  fire  burned  over  between  50  and  60  acres  from  Nuuanu 
and  Bethel  streets  to  the  river  and- from  Beretania  to  King: — 
losses  about  a  million  and  a  quarter;  insurance  $228,500,  of 
which  the  Transatlantic  Ins.  Co.  paid  $62,250,  the  Hamburg- 
Magdeburg  $33,000,  the  Royal  $25,000,  the  North  German 
$33,000.  Other  companies  had  comparatively  light  losses. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  blamed  ior  the  shortage  of 
water  and  for  his  indecision  at  the  fire,  and  the  Fire  Marshal 
for  allowing  such  large  quantities  of  oil  to  be  kept  in  the 
burned  premises.  The  Bethel  was  destroyed  in  the  fire.  It 
was   a  building  of   historic   interest,  being   the   first  church 
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erected  in  the  islands  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  English 
language.  The  materials  for  its  construction  had  been  sent 
around  the  Horn  from  Norwich  and  New  London. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  fire  that  our  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  was  established.  A  Mr.  Thomas  who  came 
down  from  San  Francisco  to  adjust  the  loss  claims  for  certain 
insurance  companies,  started  the  ball  rolling,  and  after  the 
formation  of  tho  Board,  and  at  its  request,  Mr.  Thomas  rated 
what  was  left  of  the  town.  The  object  of  the  association  was, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution  and  bj'-laws,  "to  promote  har- 
mony and  correct  practices  in  underwriting,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  just  and  equitable  rates  of  premiums  upon  all 
property  insured  by  its  members,  and  also  for  the  prevention 
of  careless  endorsements  and  authorizations  of  non-concur- 
rent policies."  The  by-laws  were  signed  by  all  members: — 
Messrs.  Bishop  &  Co.,  Castle  &  Cooke,  T.  H.  Davies,  C.  O. 
Berger,  H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Alex.  J.  Cartwright, 
W.  G.  Irwin  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Macfarlane,  G.  W.  Macfarlane  & 
Co.,  A.  Jaeger,  Hoffschlaeger  &  Co.,  and  F.  A.  Schaefer  &  Co, 
Mr,  Schaefer  was  the  first  president  and  has  held  the  office 
ever  since,  showing  in  some  degree  the  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  members.  G.  W.  Macfarlane  was  the  first 
vice-president  and  Mr.  A.  Jaeger  the  first  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ;  he  soon  resigned  however,  when  Mr.  Berger  was  elected 
in  his  place.  Honolulu  was  again  rated  in  1893  by  Mr.  Con- 
way, a  prominent  San  Francisco  insurance  man  and  again 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  on  inspection  made 
by  the  present  secretary.  A  new  schedule  of  rates  to  apply 
to  brick  buildings  was  adopted.  This  schedule  was  based  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  actual  experience  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies in  the  different  classes  of  risk.  By  it  every  weak  struc- 
tural point  of  a  building,  negligence  and  all  bad  features  are 
charged  for,  and  a  credit  given  for  every  favorable  feature, 
so  that  as  the  hazard  is  decreased  less  is  charged  for  the  in- 
surance. Honolulu  and  Kilo  were  re-mapped,  and  new  maps 
made  of  Wailuku,  Kahului  and  Lahaina,  and  surveys  of  all 
the  sugar  mills,  many  rice  mills  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
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property  was  surveyed  and  diagrammed.  The  present  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  first  adopt- 
ed, although  some  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  them. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  Board  in  existance  in  the  States. 

The  plague  fires  of  1900  are  too  recent  for  me  to  touch  on, 
but  these  fires  from  which  Honolulu  has  suffered  should  point 
a  moral.  Chinatown  has  again  been  largely  built  up  of 
wood,  and  is  getting  more  and  more  congested ;  a  building 
is  added  here,  a  cook  house  there,  a  shed  in  another  pjace 
(for  this  is  the  way  Chinatown  grows),  and  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  an  observer  how  far  are  we  from  another 
large  fire? 


COMMERCE  OF  HAWAII. 


:.  R.   Slmcliable. 


5F>HE  first  Tariff  Act  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  entitled  "An 
5l^^  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Taxes,  Duty  and  Government 
Property"  was  approved  May  nth,  1842,  and  took  effect  January 
1st,  1843- 

Section  7  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows,  viz:  "It  is  furthermore 
enacted  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
1843,  there  shall  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  three  per  cent.  laid 
on  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  and  on  every  article  of  trade 
imported  to  these  Hawaiian  Islands  from  foreign  nations.  None 
of  the  above  articles  shall  be  landed  on  these  shores  until  the 
duty  be  paid  or  bonds  for  payment  be  given,  and  the  harbor  mas- 
ter has  given  his  consent,  and  he  will  not  give  his  consent  unless 
the  owner  of  the  property  conforms  to  the  above  requirement." 
A  note  following  this  section  reads  as  follows,  viz :  "Respecting 
times  for  paying  duties  see  an  Act  passd  May  9th,  1839,"  but  I 
am  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  the  assessment  of  duty  on 
imported  merchandise  prior  to  the  Act  above  cited. 

According  to  the  records  of  this  office  the  first  entry  for  im- 
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ported  merchandise  was  made  on  January  6,  1843,  by  Mr.  George 
PeHy  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Allan  (Agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany). The  merchandise  was  imported  in  the  bark  "Vancouver," 
of  which  Capt.  A.  Ehincan  was  master,  from  the  Columbia  River, 
and  consisted  of : 

695  barrels  Columbia  River  Salmon,  valued  at. $4,170.00 
160  planks,  4  inches  by  12  feet 307.20 


Total $4477.20 

On  which  amount  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3;^,  or  $134.32  was  col- 
lected. 

Fifty-three  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  Custom  House 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  the  first  Tariff  Act  of  the  United 
States  was  passed,  entitled  "An  Act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,"  which 
was  approved  July  4th,  1789,  and  went  into  effect  on  August  ist, 
1789.  ilr.  James  Madison  introduced  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
and  the  bill  above  referred  to,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1789,  in  part  by  the  following  words: 
"I  take  the  hberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  introduce  to  the  committee  a  subject  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  ot  greatest  magnitude ;  a  subject,  sir,  that  requires  our 
first  attention  and  our  united  exertions.  The  deficiency  in  our 
Treasury  has  been  too  notorious  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
animadvert  upon  that  subject.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  that  evil.  To  do  this  a  national  revenue 
must  be  obtained ;  but  the  system  must  be  such  a  one  that,  while 
it  secures  the  object  of  revenue,  it  shall  not  be  oppressive  to  our 
constituents.  Happy  it  is  for  us  that  such  a  system  is  within  o;ir 
power,  for  I  apprehend  that  both  these  objects  may  be  obtained 
from  an  impost  on  articles  imported  into  the  United  States." 
Since  July  4,  1789,  a  number  of  tariff  acts  have  been  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  tariff  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  24th, 
1897,  {known  as  the  Dingley  Bill)  took  effect  in  this  Territory 
on  June  14th,  1900.  and  the  Federal  Custom  House  was  estab- 
lished in  the  premises  formerly  used  for  Customs  purposes  undf  r 
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the  late  Republic  of  Hawaii.     See  Section  88,  Act  of  April  30th, 
1900). 

The  Customs  collections  from  June  14th,  1900,  to  June  30th, 
1904,  have  been  as  follows : 

1900  (June  14th  to  30th) $     45,523.99 

1901  "       1,219,338.79 

1902  "  1,327,798.37 

1903  '  "  ■■■■"■ 1,193,677.83 

1904  "  1,229492.15 

Total   $5.015331-13 

In  1904  the  following  Custmns  Districts  in  the  United  States 
each  collected  over  one  million  dollars:- 

1  New  York $173,022,566.12 

2  Boston 21,978390.13 

3  Philadelphia 18391,220.67 

4  New   Orleans   9,11745042 

5  Chicago ■ 8,141,662.07 

6  San  Francisco  7448,861.97 

7  Baltimore    3,323,766.09 

8  St.  Louis 2,376,215.02 

9  Tampa 1,331,057.71 

10  Hawaii 1,229467.61 

1 1  Detroit 1 ,  197,056.65 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Hawaii  was  tenth  on  the 

ban  Detroit. 

ar  before  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution 

oved   July    seventh,   eighteen   hundred   and 

irts  from  this  Territory  to  the  United  States 

bled,  increasing  from  $13,687,799,  in  1897, 

3,  and  to  $25,157,255  in  1904. 

iport  side,  the  figures  show  an  even  larger 

the  United  States  grew  from  $4,690,075  in 
n  1901,  and  $1 1,987,050  in  1904. 
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Shipments  from  the  united  states  to  Hawaii  for  five  years 
from  July  I,  1900,  to  June  30,  1904  (specie  not  included)  : 

1900 $13,309,148 

1901 Estimated 22,000,000 

1902 "  19,000,000 

1903 ;. 10340472 

1904 ' 11,683,393 


ANECDOTE  OF   KAMEHAMEHA  III. 

^^HE  following  iacident  connected  with  Kamehameha '  11 1., 
jIfN  at  Lahaina,  is  related  by  Mr.  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  now 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Standing  on  the  veranda  of  Nahaoldua's  house  one  day  I 
heard  some  voices  chanting  a  Hawaiian  oli-oli,  and  perceived, 
as  the  party  drew  near,  the  king  and  queen,  John  Young  .tnd 
his  wife,  and  other  couple  of  the  Young  family,  linked  nrm 
in  arm,  marching  up  the  street  in  a  most  jolly  way,  singing. 
The  rain  was  warm,  the  air  soft,  and  the  company  needed  but 
the  scantiest  clothing,  no  shoes  or  stockings,  but  with  sweet 
smelling  maile  wreaths  for  dress  suits  they  were  enjoying  the 
free  life  of  Lahaina  which  "state"  denied  them  at  the  Court 
in  Honolulu. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  party  had  been  following'  a  cus- 
tom of  the  old  conqueror,  Kamehameha  I.,  which  was  to  en- 
courage his  people  to  work  by  working  with  them.  The  royal 
party  were  returning  from  opening  a  kalo  patch,  where  a  part 
of  the  preparation  was  treading  the  bottom  as  the  water  was 
let  in.  There  was  no  necessity  for  royal  apparel,  or  silk,  or 
satin,  but  labor  was  dignified  when  the  head  of  the  nation 
participated  in  it  with  his  people. 


The  table  showing  Water  Development  for  cane  culture 
throughout  the  islands,  and  expenditure  for  same,  as  given 
in  last  Annual,  on  page  164,  has  not  received  figures  as  yet 
from  the  non  reporting  plantations  then  shown  to  alter  the 
same.  These,  with  other  enterprises  now  in  progress,  will 
be  completed  or  so  far  advanced  by  next  year,  that  it  is  hoped 
a  full  and  complete  table  can  be  then  presented.      CoOqIc 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ANCIENT  LOG. 

Selections  from  the  log  book  of  Captain  Alexr.  Adams  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  history  of  Hawaii. 

Occurrences  on  board  the  brig  Forester,  of  London,  from  Con- 
ception towards  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

IJPANUARY  r6,  1816.— Light  breezes  and  clear  weather:  at 
|91  3  p.  m.  saw  the  high  land  of  Owyhee  bearing  per  com- 
pass W.  by  S.  17  leagues.  Mounted  the  guns;  anchors  on  the 
bows ;  bent  on  cables,  etc.  At  6  a.  m.  nearest  p^rt  of  the  island 
bore  W.  S.  W,  7  or  8  miles.  At  8  a.  m.  several  canoes  came 
alongside;  bought  some  provisions  which  we  greatly  needed. 
At  mer.  anchored  in  7  fathoms  sandy  bottom  one  mile  from 
the  shore. 

17th. — Moderate  land  and  sea  breezes  with  much  rain:  em- 
ployed in  watering  and  mending  sails. 

19th. — First  part  oioderate,  middle  and  latter  part  cloudy. 
Got  under  way,  and  stood  out  of  the  bay  along  the  N.  E.  side 
of  the  island. 

2ist. — Light  airs  from  S.  W. ;  standing  in  for  Toihai  bay, 
the  anchorage  bearing  per  compass  E.  S.  E.  five  miles. 

22nd. — Several  canoes  came  alongside,  trading  for  rope:  at 
I  p.  m.  came  to  in  25  fathoms,  sandy  bottom;  Lat.  obs.  19 
55  N. 

23rd. — Moderate  and  clear:  got  under  way  and  at  4:30  came 
to  anchor  iri  Kairua  in  14  fathoms,  Karahaku  point  S.  E.  12 
miles.  From  this  till  the  29th  laying  here  buying  hogs  from 
the  king.  Tuesday  30th,  commences  with  moderate  breezes 
and  clear,  .^t  8:30  p.  m.  got  under  way  for  the  island  of 
Maui.  M  mer.  X.  E.  point  of  Kauraua  bore  N.  N.  W.  9 
leagues. 

31st. — Light  breezes  from  X.  E.  and  clear  weather:  var. 
per  amp.  12  E.  Standing  off  and  on  the  island  of  Ranai,  nearest 
part  of  Maui  N.  E.  three  miles. 
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February  ist. — Light  airs  and  cloudy  weather:  at  2  p.  m. 
came  to  in  Lahaina  Roads  in  15  fathoms  sandy  bottom ;  middle 
part  thunder  and  lightning.  At  6  a.  m.  got  under  way  and 
stood  for  the  island  of  Woahoo,  Lat.  obs.  21°  N. 

2nd. — Fresh  and  clear:  all  sail  set  to  advantage.  Squally; 
standing  off  and  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  at  10  a.  m.  came  to 
off  the  harbour  of  Honolulu  in  7  fathoms  hard  bottom. 

Fresh  and  clear:  at  6  a.  m.  towed  into  the  harbour  and 
moored  ship  in  4  fathoms  water.  Unshipped  the  rudder  and 
hauled  it  on  shore,  found  all  the  pintles  entirely  eaten  by  the 
copper;  no  workmen  here  to  make  new  ones.  5th,  stripping 
ship;  discharged  three  men  by  consent;  repairing  rigging  and 
sails,  salting  pork,  etc. 

March  8th, — Arrived  ship  Albatross  of  Boston,  from  Califor- 
nia, having  lost  her  commander  and  three  men  by  being  taken 
by  the  Spaniards. 

28th. — Anchored  off  the  harbor  ship  Beverley  of  Boston, 
from  Valparaiso  to  Canton. 

April  6th. — Strong  gales  and  squally  weather:  getting  ready 
for  sea  taking  aboard  provisions  for  Owyhee :  carpenter  upon 
the  rudder. 

The  king  of  these  islands  having  a  strong  passion  to  pur- 
chase the  brig.  Captain  Ebbetts  and  myself  was  accordingly 
deputed  to  treat  with  him,  but  he  would  not  purchase  her  un- 
less I  would  enter  his  service  as  her  commander.  I  rcsultingly 
acquiesced,  (the  vessel)  having  been  given  up  to  him  at  Kara- 
kakua  and  called  by  him  KaahumaKu  in  honor  of  his  queen, 
I  was  accordingly  honored  on  taking  command  with  the  flag 
of  His  Majesty  and  a  salute  of  11  guns. 

September  5th. — At  9  p.  m.  got  under  way  for  Toihai  bay; 
at  noon  anchored  in  16  fathoms  sandy  bottom;  took  on  board 
7  great  guns  for  the  island  of  Oahu.  At  10  p.  m.  got  under 
way  for  the  island  of  Maui  and  anchored  at  10:30  a.  m.  of  the 
7th  in  Lahaina  roads.  Got  under  way  at  5:30  of  the  8th  in 
company  with  ship  Enterprise  for  Oahu.  Anchored  off  Hono- 
ruru  at  6  a.  m,  in  14  fathoms  hard  bottom. 
loth. — ^Towed  into  the  harbour  and  moored;  sailed  the  Rus- 
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sian  ship  Codiack,  for  Maui,  nth,  arrived  the  Enterprise. 
From  I2th  to  24th  variously  employed;  landing  guns  from 
the  Enterprise. 

30th. — Ship  Oeean  sailed  for  China.     Landed  six  guns. 

October  3rd. — Sailed  ship  Albatross  for  Wainai.  In  boats 
and  unmoored  ship  and  at  10:30  got  under  way  for  Maui. 
Arrived  there  on  6th,  ship  Zephyr  in  the  roads,  'of  and  from 
New  Haven,  Got  under  way  on  loth  for  Owyhee,  arriving 
at  Kailua  at  10  the  next  day.  13th,  employed  in  landing  cargo 
and  receiving  from  shore  one  stream  anchor.  14th,  engaged 
repairing  sails  and  cleaning  small  arms,  etc. 

15th. — At  6  a.  m.  the  king  came  alongside  and  ordered  us  to 
get  under  way  for  Karakakua ;  weighed  and  made  all  sail  ac- 
cordingly. Light  airs  and  calms.  At  2  p,  m.  of  the  i6th  came 
to  anchor  in  Karakakua  in  ig  fathoms  sandy  bottom.  Out 
boats  and  got  on  board  12  guns  and  carriages,  3  swivels,  126 
round  shot  then  got  under  way  and  returned  to  Kairua.  i8th, 
received  from  the  king  3  bolts  canvas  and  10  coils  rope;  19th, 
landed  all  sails  to  dry;  received  some  rope  from  shore,  then 
sailed  for  Honoruru,  via  Toihai  and  Rahaina,  arriving  on  26th. 

October  27th,  sailed  ship  Enterprise  for  Canton.  Discharged 
Benj,  Prescott. 

November  rst. — Making  new  tops  for  the  brig.  8th,  schnr. 
Traveller  arrived  from  Chili.  Mr,  Jones  discharged  by  con- 
sent. 19th,  cut  four  feet  off  the  main  top-mast.  Discharged 
Jas.  Row. 

27tli. — Arrived  the  Russian  brig  of  discovery  Rurick. 

28th. — Sailed  the  Albatross  for  Owyhee. 

December  4th. — Painting  ship  and  caulking. 

15th.— Sailed  the  Ruriek;  saluted  with  7  guns  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  like  number. 

23rd. — Sailed  for  Owyhee.  On  the  29th,  came  to  in  Kairua; 
out  boats  and  cleared  decks.  30th,  received  on  board  2,000 
bundles  grub,  2  hhds.  rum,  and  2  of  bread  for  different  chiefs. 
31st,  sailed  for  Karakakua  and  found  there  the  ship  Zephyr. 

January  9th,  1817, — At  4  a.  m.,  arrived  the  king.    All  hands 
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on  shore  on  the  lath  to  observe  the  Taboo,  the  vessel  to  be 
prayed  over  at  4  p.  m.,  it  being  one  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies. The  king  and  royal  family  paid  the  brig  a  visit.  15th, 
sailed  for  Kairua,  and  on  i8th,  stood  again  for  Woahoo. 

19th. — Fine  pleasant  weather.  At  1  p.  m.  saw  a  strange  sail 
to  the  southward  standing  in  for  Kairua.  On  being  told  she 
was  a  Russian  brig,  and  apprehensive  of  some  harm,  cleared 
away  for  quarters  and  bore  up  after  her.  She  proved  to  be  the 
brig  Almyra  from  Attoi,  bound  to  Kairua  for  hogs. 

23rd. — Came  to  anchor  at  Honorura  in  4  fathoms  water. 
From  this  to  February  3rd,  making  preparations  for  a  voyage 
to  Canton. 

,Feb.  nth. — From  this  to  20th,  employed  fitting  ship  for  the 
intended  voyage.  Arrived  schnr.  Columbia.  Making  ready 
for  sea.  On  Sunday,  February  23rd,  got  under  way  and  stood 
out  of  the  harbour.  Saluted  the  fort  with  9  guns  and  was  re- 
turned by  a  like  number;  bound  to  Waimea  (Oahu)  for  san- 
dalwood to  Canton.  Governor  Cox  and  lady  accompanies  us  to 
see  the  brig  loaded.  Anchored  at  Waimea  on  26th  in  9 
fathoms  water.  From  this  to  the  2nd  March  variously  em- 
ployed. At  II  a.  m.  got  under  way  for  Wainai  where  we  an- 
chored the  following  day.  Sent  the  boat  in  for  water  and 
otherwise  employed  getting  ready  for  sea. 

7th. — AIL  the  cargo  on  board,  hoisted  in  the  long  boat,  8th 
and  9th,  fresh  gales  and  cloudy  ;'at  4  p.  m.  got  under  way  for 
Attoi.  Arrived  off  the  island  and  delivered  our  orders  to  the 
liing  from  Tamehameha. 

loth. — Standing  off  and  on  waiting  the  return  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner. At  4  p.  m.,  he  came  on  board  and  shortly  after  we  came 
to  in  12  fathoms. 

nth, — Getting  off  hogs  and  taro  on  board,  etc.  Some  Rus- 
sian gentlemen  dined  with  us. 

I2th. — N.  E,  winds.  Got  off  all  our  stock.  Gave  the  king 
our  ensign  to  hoist  in  lieu  of  the  Russian,  who  said  it  was  on 
account  of  his  having  no  other.  At  z  p.  m.  got  under  Way 
and  stood  off  and  on  all  night.  At  7  a.  m.  (13th),  the  boat 
returned;  unbent  cables  and  stowed  the  anchors.     Moderate 
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breezes  and  passing  clouds.  At  3:30  Tahaura  bore  N.  25  W. 
8,  from  whence  I  take  my  departure,  it  being  in  Lat.  21  38  N. 
Long.  199.27  E. 

15th. — Squally  weather  with  rain.  i6t'h,  struck  8  of  the 
guns  down  the  hold.  i8th,  pleasant  weather.  Several  flying 
fish  flew  on  board,  one  of  which  flew  down  the  companion 
hatch  on  the  tabic. 

38th. — Saw  Wick's  Island  bearing  by  compass  N.  J  W.  15'. 
Sent  the  chief  officer  to  see  what  the  island  produced.  South 
part  of  this  island  by  good  mer.  obs.  is  in  Lat.  19.19  N,,  Long'. 
by  lunar  165  45  E.  It  is  very  low  and  dangerous,  being  nearly 
level  with  the  water;  mostly  covered  with  low  bushy  trees 
fit  for  firewood  with  a  large  lagoon  in  the  center,  but  there  is 
no  appearance  of  a  passage  into  it.  The  island  is  of  no  great 
extent  being  about  15'  in  circumference;  its  form  being  that 
of  an  acute  angle. 

30th. — Light  and  clear  weather.  At  3  p.  m.  the  boat  re- 
turned, bringing  on  board  some  firewood  and  fish  which  they 
caught  with  their  hands;  being  so  plentiful. 

April  3rd. — Fresh  and  hazy  weather  ending  squally :  making 
much  water  by  the  pumps. 

7th. — Moderate  trades  and  clear  weather.  At  midnight 
made  the  island  of  Agrigan.  At  8  a.  m.  sent  the  boat  after 
water.  There  is  good  anchorage  here;  water  may.be  had  out 
of  a  well  over  the  sandy  beach. 

8th. — Moderate  and  clear.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Williams 
came  on  board,  two  white  men  that  have  been  on  the  island 
several  months.  They  greatly  entreated  me  to  take  them  to 
Macao.  There  had  been  a  Spanish  vessel  here  a  short  time 
previous  and  they  were  in  expectation  of  being  carried  off 
by  them.  I  granted  them  a  passage  to  Macao  but  no  farther. 
Got  some  refreshments  and  water  from  shore  and  took  on 
board  the  following  people:  Two  white  men,  five  natives,  two 
women  and  one  child,  and  at  10  I  took  my  departure. 

i8th. — Fresh  gales  and  cloudy  weather.  Standing  for  the 
island  of  Formosa.  Mr.  Hunter  much  hurt  by  a  fall  from 
the  foremast.     Day  ends  clear. 
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24th. — Fresh  breezes  and  dark  gloomy  weather.  At  1  p.  m. 
sounded  in  23  fathoms  sandy  bottom.  Saw  the  land  bearing 
X.  N.  W.  2<y,  and  a  great  number  of  fishing  boats.  Got  the 
anchors  on  the  bows  and  bent  the  cables  standing  through 
among  the  Lima  Islands. 

25th. — Dark  gloomy  weather ;  standing  in  for  Macao.  At 
5  p.  m.  anchored  in  the  Tiper  in  4  fathoms  soft  mud,  and  went 
on  shore;  Compradore  brought  ofif  provisions. 

26th. — At  6  a.  m.  returned  on  board.  At  9  the  English 
supercargo  paid  us  a  visit;  he  stopped  on  board  four  hours 
and  then  returned  on  shore. 

27ih. — Orders  from  the  merchant  to  hoist  no  colors  till  fur- 
ther instructions.  The  Portuguese  carpenter  and  caulker 
came  on  board  to  work. 

29th, — A  Portuguese  officer  came  on  board  and  left  two  men 
on  board  the  brig  from  the  custom  house.  Several  of  the  na- 
tives sick  owing  to  the  change  of  climate. 

May  5tli,— Two  large  Chinese  men-of-war  anchored  close 
to  lis.    Natives  convalescent. 

7th, — Arrived  from  Canton  brig  Cossack  of  Boston,  Captain 
Brown ;  received  from  her  two  barrels  each  of  pitch  and  tpr, 
and  seven  coils  rope. 

lath. — The  Cossack's  cables  cut  by  pirates  and  was  nearly 
getting  on  shore.  i8th,  unshipped  the  rudder  and  found  two 
of  the  pintles  gone. 

27th. — A  China  pirate  boarded  the  Wabash  of  Baltimore  in 
the  Roads  and  killed  five  of  her  crew,  robbing  her  of  $10,000. 
From  this  to  June  ist,  nothing  material ;  the  l^Vabash  anchored 
in  the  Tiper.  From  this  to  July  4th.  nothing  worthy  of  re- 
mark. Having  finished  landing  the  cargo  received  on  board 
12  hhds.  rum,  12  of  bread,  12  of  molasses  and  a  new  cable. 
On  the  9th.  received  on  board  some  things  for  I>r.  Elliott,  and 
on  the  15th  received  47  packages  for  the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

July  17th. — One  of  the  natives  died.    Making  ready  for  sea. 

25tli. — Light  breezes  and  clear  weather;  got  under  way 
at  noon  and  took  our  departure  for  Owyhee.  During  the 
voyage — made  long  and  tedious  by  adverse  weather  the  first 
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few  weeks  and  light  airs  and  calms  the  rest  of  the  voyage — 
much  suffering  and  sickness  prevailed  among  the  crew,  three 
of  whom  died  en  route. 

October  3rd. — Light  and  cloudy.  At  6  a.  m.  made  the  high 
land  of  Owyhee.     Got  anchors  on  the  bows  and  bent  cables. 

4th. — Light  airs  and  hazy  weather;  running  for  Waiakea. 

5th. — At  5  p.  m.  came  to  in  six  fathoms  sand  and  clay.  Got 
off  some  water,  and  received  some  provisions  from  the  shore, 

6th. — Went  on  shore  for  supplies:  sent  a  letter  to  the  king. 
Employed  repairing  sails  and  watering  ship:  returned  on 
board  in  the  evening. 

7th. — The  chief  officer  on  shore  sick.  From  this  time  till 
the  15th  tine  weather,  and  liaving  taken  in  some  stores  for 
the  king,  at  7  p.  m.  got  under  way  and  stood  out  of  the  bay, 

17th. — .-^t  5  a.  m.  Mr.  Detty  came  on  board,  followed  shortly 
after  by  several  chiefs.  Came  to  anchor  off  Karakakua  in  15 
fathoms,  sand  and  rocks.  At  8  a.  m.  I  went  on  shore  to  wait 
on  His  Majesty. 

19th.— Got  under  way  at  midnight  for  Kairua  and  came  to 
anchor  at    11    a.  m. 

,  The  following  day  saw  a  sail  in  the  offing  which  proved  to 
be  the  brig  Cossavk  of  Boston,  Capt.  Myrick,  for  California, 
From  this  to  the  end  of  the  month  engaged  in  landing  cargo, 
etc.,  comprising  5  chests  black  tea,  4  of  hyson,  18  tubs  sugar 
candy,  7  of  sugar,  4  boxes  of  hats,  i  of  shoes,  i  green  trunk 
for  the  king,  10  puncheons  of  rum,  one  cwt.  of  nails,  3  boxvs 
of  paint,  3  jars  of  fine  bread.  2  buckets  flints,  cables  and  \v;.ter 
casks.  Ship  /Itia  of  Boston,  Capt.  Winship,  arrived,  and  at 
I  p.  m.  we  got  under  way  and  stood  out. 

Xovember  4th, — Toiiching  at  Lahaina  on  the  way  arrived 
off  Honolulu  at  4  p.  m.  and  found  several  vessels  in  port.  Next 
day  parted  the  best  bower  cable  and  lost  the  anchor;  got  a 
spare  one  from  the  shore.  Strong  winds.  On  the  8th,  towed 
into  the  harbour.  P"rom  this  to  the  i6th,  employed  in  strip- 
ping ship,  sending  asliore  all  her  stores  and  running  rigging 
fore  and  aft,  great  guns,  locks,  2  muskets,  8  cutlasses,  7  pis- 
tols, I  bUmderbuss.  10  kegs  powder,  6  cartidge  boxes,  13  car- 
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touch  boxes,  4  powder  horns,  5  casks  provisions,  rice,  sugar 
candy,  tea,  and  molasses.  From  this  to  the  13th  May,  various- 
ly employed  in  the  king's  service,  but  now,  according  to  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Pigot,  i  am  bound  to  Xamschatka  to  navigate 
here  the  brig  Sylpli. 

Sailed  for  Owyhee  (in  the  brig  St.  Martin)  on  the  13th  and 
anchored  in  Kairua  on  the  17th  (May),  Had  an  audience 
with  the  royal  family  who  were  lamenting  the  loss  of  their 
king  who  died  on  the  8th  of  this  month,  regretted  by  all.  The 
Government  now  falls  to  his  son  Rihoriho,  a  young  man 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  Sailed  for  Toihai;  remained  there 
a  few  hours  then  sailed  for  Oahu,  thence  to  Attoi  and  Onne- 
heou,  from  which  I  take  my  departure  May  22nd  for  St.  Peter 
&  Pauls,  arriving  there  June  16th. 

June  28th,  repaired  on  board  the  brig  Sylph,  laying  mooved 
m  the  habour,  to  equip  her,  she  being  unrigged  to  a  girtUng. 
From  this  time  till  end  of  September  engaged  in  fitting  hi'r 
and  taking  on  cargo  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

October  15th. — Got  under  way  and  stood  out  of  the  harbir.r, 
having  on  board  as  passengers  Col.  DubeU,  (owner  of  ;he 
brig),  lady  and  child,  and  arrived  in  Hilo,  October  17th  after 
a  somewhat  boisterous  passage. 

Received  intelligence  of  the  demolishment  of  idolatry,  by 
burning  the  idols,  churches,  etc.  Men  and  women  now  eat 
together,  being  formerly  prohibited. 

28th. — Got  under  way  for  Kairua,  arriving  there  in  evening 
of  the  30th. 

December  ist. — The  owner  and  myself  on  shore  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  new  king  and  royal  family.  The  next  day, 
December  2nd.  while  at  dinner  with  the  king,  news  was  an- 
nounced of  a  party  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  having  rose 
in  rebellion,  owing  to  the  late  change  of  worship  and  reforma- 
tion of  government,  the  leader  of  the  party  being  a  cousin  to 
His  Majesty. 

3rd. — The  king  and  royal  party  on  board  to  dinner;  saluted 
them  with  seven  guns.  The  following  days  Mr.  Pitt  and  sev- 
eral of  the  chiefs  were  entertained  on  board.     From  this  to 
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the  13th,  nothing  remarkable,  when,  after  landing  cargo  and 
stowing  casks,  we  sailed  for  Oahu,  arriving  in  Honolulu  on 
the  15th. 

26th. — By  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  king's  craft  we  received 
account  of  the  mutinous  party's  discomfiture  in  a  battle  within 
three  miles  of  the  royal  mansion,  where  the  principal  leader 
Kuakarani.  was  killed  and  N'aiha  the  second  in  command  hav- 
ing laid  down  his  arms  and  embraced  the  royal  cause. 


HAWAIIAN    NATIONAL    REMINISCENCES. 

Being  extracts  from  an  address  by  John  M.  Kapena  at  the  laying  of  the 
comer  stone  ot  the  Palace  (.now  Executive  Building),  December  31,  1879, 
by  King  Kalakana. 

iT^HE  ancient  chiefs  were  remarkable  for  their  fondness  of 
^f}  traveling  from  one  part  of  the  islands  to  another,  thereby 
evincing  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  cultivating  a  talent  for  govern- 
ment. This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  Kamehameha  himself, 
who  when  lie  found  that  by  his  own  bravery  and  indomitable  will 
he  had  become  master  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii, he  left  his  liotne  in  fertile  Kailua  and  removed  to  the  bar- 
ren. sun-(irieit  sea-beach  of  Kawaihae.  At  first  glance,  this 
would  sevin  a  strange  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  king,  but  it 
was  only  an  evidence  of  his  superior  wisdom.  He  collected  about 
him  the  captured  chiefs,  his  own  immediate  warriors  and  his 
wise  councilors,  and  kept  theiu  continually  with,  and  depending 
upon  hitn  for  their  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life  which  came 
from  iiis  own  storehouses,  and  were  divi<led  among  them  under 
his  own  supervision.  Dy  this  proceeding  the  chiefs  became  en- 
tirely dfpcndt'nt  upon  Kamehameha:  moreover,  it  was  rendered 
entirely  impussible  to  carry  on  any  conspiracy  or  rebellious  move- 
ment, for  they  had  no  means  of  their  own  to  feed  or  support  any 
of  their  adherents.  Under  these  circum.'itances  the  king's  wise 
men  and  councilors  advised  him  to  erect  the  temple  of  Puuko- 
hola.  at  Kawailiae,  Hawaii,  as  a  means  of  entrapping  Keoua,  the 
king's  last  contestant  for  supreme  power,  who  was  also  a  relation 
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of  his.  Thus  came  about  the  downfall  of  Keoua;  the  possession 
and  complete  triumph  of  Kamehameha  over  the  entire  island  of 
Hawaii. 

Subsequent  to  this  event  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
to  the  island  of  Maui.  The  policy  of  removing  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  place  recently  conquered  was  a  wise  one.  If  we 
consider  the  traditional  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
we  will  perceive  that  in  the  places  last  conquered  the  chiefs  and 
the  court  were  always  retained  together,  and  shall  understand 
that  the  great  reason  of  this  policy  was  to  render  the  people  of 
the  conquered  provinces  quiet  and  contented  with  their  condition 
under  their  new  chiefs,  whom  they  were  thus  brought  to  recog- 
nize as  their  undoubted  conquerors. 

The  seat  of  government  was  first  attempted  to  be  established 
by  the  chiefs  at  Lahaina,  and  the  court  to  be  retained  at  that 
place,  in  consequence  of  which  Hale  Puila  was  erected  as  a  palace, 
but  which  in  after  years  became  a  court  house  and  continued 
such  up  to  the  time  of  its  demolition.  Another  reason  which  has 
forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  belief  that  the  chiefs  in- 
tended to  settle  permanently  at  Lahaina,  is  the  fact,  that  at  tliat 
place  they  first  commenced  an  actual  system  of  government  by 
defining  the  different  departments;  there  was  also  convened  the 
first  Legislature  that  ever  existed  in  Hawaii  nei,  which  at  that 
sitting  produced  the  now  celebrated  Blue  Laws  of  Luaehu. 

But  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  sons  of  men,  the  intentions  of  the  chiefs  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  seat  of  government  was  withdrawn  from  La- 
haina to  Honolulu,  owing  to  the  importance  of  its  harbor,  its  cen- 
tral position  in  the  group,  and  subsequently  the  large  increase  of 
its  population.  The  advice  and  persuasions  of  the  principal 
chiefs  and  councilors  induced  King  Kauikeaouli,  styled  Kame- 
hameha III,  to  remove  the  government  to  Oahu  in  the  year  1843, 
and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Haleuhihe.  at  Pelekane,  in  the 
vicinity  where  now  stands  the  Episcopal  Church.  Subsequently, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1844.  Kekuanaoa  commenced  to  erect  the 
building  recently  demolished,  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of 
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Hanailoia.     It  has  been  said  that  in  olden  times  a  large  heiau  or 

temple  existed  on  this  spot,  the  name  of  which  was  Kaahaimauli. 
The  house  was  erected  for  the  Princess  Victoria  Kamamalu,  but 
Kamehameha  III  took  possession  of  it  as  a  palace,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  the  home  for  the  kings  of  Hawaii  nei.  At  the  time 
when  Kekuanaoa  erected  the  old  palace,  the  grounds  were  not  so 
spacious  as  they  are  at  present.  On  the  western  corner  was 
Kekuanaoa's  house,  which  he  had  named  Haliimaile ;  subsequent- 
ly he  commenced  to  erect  a  large  stone  house,  the  walls  of  which 
only  appeared  above  ground ;  afterwards  the  stones  composing 
them  were  sold  by  his  son,  Kamehameha  V. 

There,  in  the  (south  adjoining)  premises  known  as  Pohukaina, 
Kekauluohi,  a  premier,  erected  her  house.  When  John 
Young  was  premier,  he  built  and  lived  in  Kinau  Hale.  There, 
in  that  house  Hoihoikea,  were  transacted  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  connected  with  the  history  of  Hawaii  and  of  the 
Hawaiian  race; — there  lived  and  died  Kamehameha  HI,  and 
within  its  walls  were  held  many  an  important  council  to  decide 
the  interests  of  this  nation,  their  advancement  and  their  pros- 
perity. The  name  Hoihoikea  was  in  commemoration  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  sovereignty  and  the  flag  of  Hawaii  nei  by  Ad- 
miral Thomas.  During  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  V.  cabinet 
councils  were  frequently  held  there.  There  was  held  the  council 
which  called  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution  of  1852  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  present  one.  There  Kamehameha  V,  he  of  the  strong 
mind,  humbly  succumbed  to  his  fate,  and  thus  passed  away  the 
last  of  the  Kamehameha  dynasty.  In  that  house  also  the  present 
reigning  family  met  with  their  first  great  grief,  and  far  distant 
be  the  day  when  they  shall  be  called  to  mourn  another  void  in 
the  family. 

There,  in  the  premises  of  Pohukaina,  was  erected  the  tomb  of 
departed  chiefs,  and  at  the  entrance  of  that  sacred  place  was 
placed  the  body  of  John  Young,  one  of  Kamehameha's  intimate 
friends.  In  order  that  the  spot  may  not  be  forgotten  where  that 
tomb  once  stood,  the  king  has   caused    a    mound    to   be    raised 
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there,  crowned  with  ferns  and  flowers  in  memory  of  those  who 
sleep  beneath  it. 

Doi'btless  the  memory  is  yet  green  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night  when  the  remains  of  the  departed  chiefs  were  removed  to 
the  Royal  Mausoleum  in  the  valley.  Perhaps  the  world  had  never 
witnessed  a  procession  more  weird  and  solemn  than  that  which 
conveyed  the  bodies  of  the  chiefs  through  our  streets,  accom- 
panied on  each  side  by  thousands  of  people  until  the  mausoleum 
was  reached,  the  entire  scene  and  procession  being  lighted  by 
large  kukui  torches,  while  the  midnight  darkness  brought  in  strik- 
ing relief  the  coffins  on  their  biers.     *     «     *     « 

The  last  house  that  was  recently  demolished  was  known  on  the 
makai  side  as  Kauluhinano.  and  as  Ikikapukalani  on  the  mauka 
side,  erected  by  Kamehameha  W  for  his  queen,  where  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  during  his  reign.  Those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  invited  to  partake  of  the  gracious  hospitalities  of 
the  king  and  queen  will  not  soon  forget  the  refined  and  courteous 
manners  of  those  royal  personages.  In  Ikikapukalani  was  born 
their  child,  the  Prince  of  Hawaii. 

The  northern  corner  of  these  premises,  connecting  Richard 
street  with  Palace  Walk,  has  no  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
chiefs  of  Hawaii  nei,  inasmuch  as  those  premises  belonged  to  the 
Sumner  family ;  it  was  only  recently  that  they  were  purchased  in 
order  to  complete  the  square  form  of  the  palace  grounds. 

The  frequenters  of  these  grounds  would  readily  bring  to  the 
mind's  eye  the  forms  of  Judd,  Lee,  Richards,  Wyllie,  Armstrong, 
Robertson  and  Andrews,  in  their  various  positions  as  public 
servants  and  true  friends  of  the  Hawaiian  people.  Even  now 
one  can  bring  to  mind  the  countenances  of  the  departed  chiefs 
who  strongly  upheld  the  hands  of  their  foreign  fellow  council- 
ors. After  Kaahunianu  the  Second'  comes  Kekaukuohi  and 
John  Young,  and  now  I  fancy  I  can  see  coming  up  these  paths 
with  firm  tread  the  stately  forms  of  Paki  and  Kekuanaoa.  Here 
also  comes  the  jovial  and  pleasing  countenance  of  Kapaakea,  than 
whom  none  excelled  in  the  qualities  of  caution  and  modesty  in 
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giving  advice  to  his  king,  exceeding  in  this  respect  his  care  for 
his  own  affairs.  Now  before  the  mind's  eye  the  stooping  form 
of  John  li;  and  amongst  those  who  served  and  labored  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  we  cannot 
forget   HaaliHo,   Kehiahonui,   Xamakaeha,    Kaeo   and   Kanaina. 

Standing  upon  this  spot  this  morning,  our  thoughts  revert  to 
the  chiefs  and  councilors  who  have  departed  before,  and  some  re- 
marks are  suggested  in  regard  to  events  of  the  past  regime  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  present.  Should  any  one  consider  it 
a  light  and  easy  task  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  island  govern- 
ment, he  will  be  greatly  mistaken,  for  evidently  it  will  require 
all  the  skill,  watchful  care,  patience,  caution  and  industry  that  can 
be  bestowed  in  the  future,  in  order  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the 
people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  government. 

The  pleasant  memories  of  my  youth  about  this  city  of  ours  are 
still  fresh.  When  the  palace  which  once  stood  on  this  spot  was 
built,  this  was  a  treeless  plain,  covered  with  creeping  thorns, 
sparsely  dotted  with  grass  houses,  among  which  wound  narrow 
lanes  formed  by  the  banks  of  taro  patches.  Now,  as  we  look 
about  us  on  all  sides  all  these  things  have  changed.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  the  valleys  had  lieen  trans- 
planted hither;  the  handsome  white  residences,  churches  and  hos- 
pitals, the  water  brought  down  from  its  mountain  hiding  places  to 
the  innermost  homes  of  the  people;  the  whirl  of  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions  along  our  streets;  the  clangor  of  ham- 
mers in  the  various  haunts  of  industry:  the  construction  of  tele- 
graphic wires  and  the  telephone,  carrying  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning our  s]»uken  words.  Looking  towards  the  harlxir.  where  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  hut  one  wharf,  that  of  James  Robinson, 
whereas  today  the  water  frontage  is  nearly  all  occupied  with 
wharves,  while  the  once  quiet  surface  of  the  harbor  is  now  dis- 
turbed by  the  movements  of  numerous  coasters,  merchant  and 
whatesliips.  vessels  of  war,  our  inter-island  steamers  and  the 
periodical  calls  of  the  huge  mail  steamers. 

Our  commerce  twenty-five  years  ago  was  next  to  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  present  time,  for  in  those  days  it  depended 
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upon  the  visits  of  the  whaleships ;  we  produced  nothing:  of  import- 
ance for  export  except  such  articles  as  we  might  be  able  to  trade 
with  them  during  the  winter  months  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
spring,  but  during  the  long  summer  months  we  saw  jio  more  of 
■  these  customers.  In  the  year  1853  the  total  value  of  all  our  ex- 
ports amounted  to  but  $148,685.76,  and  in  the  year  1878  the  value 
of  our  exports  reached  the  sum  of  $3,247,879.49.  Not  only  this, 
but  we  must  consider  the  wages  earned  by  the  people.  Formerly 
twenty-five  cents  per  diem  was  considered  high  wages  for  a 
laborer,  but  now  he  demands  as  high  as  two  dollars  or  more  for  a 
single  day's  work. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  city  alone  that  we  find  evidences  of 
the  changed  condition  of  the  people  and  the  country.  Let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  windward  islands  and  examine  their  conditions, 
A  hundred  years  ago  those  islands  were  noted  as  being  the 
theatres  of  war  for  their  fearless  braves,  with  their  spears  and 
javelins,  where  apparently  the  only  use  of  the  common  people  was 
to  help  their  chiefs  in  their  warlike  pursuits,  to  implicitly  obey ;  to 
trust  and  to  love  their  chiefs. 

But  in  these  days,  on  those  plains  where  once  the  flying  spear 
and  swift  javelin  were  familiar 'objects,  a  great  war  of  a  different 
character  is  going  forward  on  most  of  the  fertile  portions  of  the 
country.  In  the  far  distant  past  it  was  tiie  fierce  tread  of  armed 
men  on  their  marches  and  in  their  combats  that  filled  the  air  with 
the  dust  of  their  movements ;  but  in  these  days  it  is  the  untiring 
point  of  the  plow  that  industriously  stirs  up  the  dry  soil  which 
has  so  long  lain  fallow.  The  steam  whistle  echoes  far  and  near, 
arousing  the  idle  to  join  hands  with  the  industrious  that  both  may 
work  together  for  progress.  Fifty  years  ago,  if  a  prophet  had 
ari.scn  who  should  have  foretold  that  the  wilderness  of  Kohala, 
Hamakua  and  Hiio,  and  the  barrenness  of  Kau  should  be  culti- 
vated :  that  the  rushing  streams  of  precipitous  Koolau,  on  Maui, 
that  then  ran  to  waste  in  the  ocean,  should  be  diverted  to  fertilize 
the  broad  plains  of  Kulaokamaomao ;  that  the  first  telephone 
should  be  constructed  between  Wailuku  and  Haiku ;  that  the 
first  race  of  the  iron  horse  should  be  from  Hamakuapoko  to  the 
rise  of  Nehe ;  that  Honolulu  should  witness  the  prosecutions  of  so 
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many  industrial  pursuits  and  the  erection  of  schools  and  churches ; 
that  the  bulrushes  of  the  swamps  of  Ewa  and  Waikiki  should  be 
swept  away  by  the  agriculture  of  a  foreign  race ;  that  the  gushing 
streams  of  Kauai,  famed  in  song,  should  be  made  to  serve  in 
fertilizing  the  land  and  doing  the  work  of  man,  what  should  we 
have  thought  of  such  a  prophet?  We  should  have  pronounced 
him  a  visionary,  or  a  madman. 

But  in  the  past  fifty  years,  during  which  we  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  an  enlightened  civilization,  many  and  great  changes 
have  taken  place,  affording  a  noble  contrast  to  the  times  of  our 
forefathers.  Today,  every  man  is  a  freeman,  our  laws  protect 
equally  the  person,  the  life  and  the  property  of  every  man,  secure 
from  injury  or  spoil.  In  these  last  years  we  have  received  a  gen- 
erous national  concession,^  which  must  encourage  and  consolidate 
our  agricultural  interests,  giving  new  life  to  the  land.  And  thus, 
as  the  country  grows  in  wealth  and  the  government  in  its  ability 
to  serve  the  people,  in  like  generous  manner  and  proportion  may 
we  provide  a  home  for  the  kings  of  Hawaii. 

*  *  *  *  Today  the  honorable  duty  has  devolved  upon  the 
Masonic  Order  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  royal  palace  here 
to  be  erected.  *  *  *  Three  of.the  crowned  heads  of  this  king 
dom  were  members  of  this  Order,  as  was  also  the  late  lamented 
Prince  Leleiohoku.  The  comer-stones  of  all  our  principal  public 
buildings  have  been  laid  by  the  Order  of  Freemasons.  Kame- 
hameha  IV,  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  kings,  and  whose  reign  shed 
a  lustre  upon  the  throne  of  Hawaii  nei,  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Sailors'  Home  and  of  the  Queen's  Hospital.  Kamehameha  V, 
the  king  of  inflexible  will  and  undaunted  mien,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  our  much  admired  government  building,  Aliiolani  Hale. 
We  are  now  in  the  reign  of  Kalakaua,  the  only  one  of  these 
sovereigns  who  ha.s  ascended  all  the  steps  of  the  craft,  and  has 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  Masonic  honors. 

And  now,  as  we  are  gathered  upon  this  spot,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  chiefs  and  kings  who  have  departed,  together  we  have 
laid  this  conier-stone  of  a  new  home  for  the  kings  of  Hawaii  nei. 

'RedproHly  wliti  tbe  United   Riatps. 
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Our  earnest  desire,  our  prayer  and  our  hope  is  that  our  gracious 
king  shall  be  granted  long  .life;  to  his  family  peace,  health  and 
honors;  and  for  the  nation  and  government  continued  progress 
and  prosperity  to  the  end  of  time. 


MAMALAHOA,  AN  ANCIENT  HAWAIIAN  LAW. 


Prep«r*d  for  Ihe  Annual  by  C.  L,  Hopkins,   Hswuiisn  Inierirfier  Supremf  Conrt. 

^S»HERE  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  existing  among  Ha- 
jlfj  waiians  as  to  the  proper  title  to  be  applied  to  the  celebrated 
law  promulgated  by  Kamehanieha  the  Great,  wherein  he  declared 
that  "the  aged  may  lie  on  the  roadside  and  they  shall  not  be  mo- 
lested ;"  a  law  which  gave  to  Hawaii  an  era  of  peace  and  freedom 
from  rapine  and  murder,  which  were  the  order  of  the  day  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  said  law.  Some  contend,  that  the 
cause  which  prompted  the  king  to  declare  the  law  was  on  account 
of  having  been  struck  on  the  head  by  the  paddles  of  a  canoe  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  his  enemies;  this  incident  leading  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  known  as  "Mamala-hoe,"  meaning 
"splintered  or  broken  paddles."  The  following  is  the  true  and 
complete  narrative  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  declaration  of 
Hawaii's  renowned  ancient  law — a  law  which  curbed  the  barbar- 
ous instincts  of  a  barbarous  race:  a  law  which  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  changed  as  well  their  manners  and 
many  of  their  customs,  and  which  was  in. full  force  and  effect 
during  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  fathers  in  1820, 
a  year  after  the  death  of  the  great  Conqueror.  The  story  runs 
as  follows; 

Kamehameha  had  fought  and  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
Keawemauhili  and  Keoua,  the  kings  of  Hilo  and  Kau  respective- 
ly at  the  battle  of  Kauaawa  in  HIlo.  After  gaining  a  decisive 
victory  over  his  royal  competitors  Kamehameha  retired  with  his 
warriors  to  La'upahoehoe.  a  place  near  to  his  own  domain,  the 
districts  of  Hamakua,  Kohala  and  Kona.     While  at  this  place 
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Kamehameha  became  desirous  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  tlie 
chiefs  and  people  of  Puna;  of  an  impetuous  nature,  to  think  with 
him,  was  to  act,  so  forthwith  he  ordered  his  navigator  to  have  his 
canoe  prepared  and  manned  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
chiefs.  Everything  being  in  readiness  he  embarked  on  his  voyage 
to  Puna  at  night.  The  trip  over  was  a  very  stormy  one ;  thunder 
and  lightning  accompanied  by  rains,  and  the  sea  lashed  to  fury, 
made  the  passage  of  the  king  an  extremely  hazardous  and  dan- 
gerous one;  the  navigator,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  harbored  his  master  so  well  that  'tis  said  that  the  king  was 
not  even  wet  from  the  waves.  When  daylight  appeared  they 
were  off  the  landing  place  called  Papai,  near  Papuaa,  Keaau, 
Puna.  Looking  ashore  the  king  could  easily  discern  people  on 
the  sand  beach  mending  their  fishing  nets.  As  the  canoe  was 
entering  the  channel  to  effect  a  landing  the  astonished  people  on 
shore  were  asking  one  another  in  amazement  the  identity  of  the 
strange  canoe.  Among  those  on  the  sandy  shore  was  a  man  from 
Kona,  who  on  seeing  the  king  exclaimed,  "Why,  'tis  Paiea." 
"Who  is  Paiea?"  queried  the  others."  "Kamehameha"  replied 
the  man  from  Kona ;  on  hearing  the  name,  they  were  seized  with 
sudden  fear,  and  hurriedly  and  excitedly  picking  up  their  nets 
and  conoe  paddles  they  ran  to  near-by  bushes  among  the  pandanus 
trees.  Kamehameha  observing  the  men  running  urged  his  men 
to  paddle  faster,  and  no  sooner  had  the  bow  of  the  canoe  struck 
the  beach  then  Kamehameha  leaped  ashore  and  immediately  was 
in  pursuit  of  the  men,  calling  unto  them  at  the  same  time  to 
cease  running,  but  in  their  fears  they  heeded  not  his  call  but  con- 
tinued to  flee,  intent  on  getting  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
man  whose  very  name  w-as  terror  to  all,  not  knowing  wliat  their 
fates  would  be.  The  king  still  continued  in  his  pursuit  until  he 
reached  a  place  called  Mawae,  known  as  the  boundary  of  Hilo 
and  Puna,  when  he  accidentally  got  his  foot  in  the  crevice  of  a 
lava  bed,  and  there  held  fast  as  if  in  a  vise,  preventing  him  from 
reaching  two  men  who  were  evidently  straggling  behind  under 
difficulties,  for  they  were  at  the  same  time  carrying  their  nets. 
They  would  surely  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  had 
not  this  accident  happened.     The  two  men  still  continued  their 
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running,  unaware  of  what  had  befallen  the  mighty  king  until 
suddenly  one  of  the  men,  like  unto  Lot's  wife,  looked  behind, 
when  lo,  to  their  great  satisfaction  there  was  Kamehameha  some 
distance  behind,  not  moving  and  seemingly  in  difficulty.  They 
conjectured  that  there  was  trouble,  so  slowly  returning  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  they  learned  that  the  king's  foot  was  held  fast  in 
the  rocks  in  some  manner  or  other  and  was  unable  to  help  him- 
self. In  this  helpless  condition  the  men  proceeded  to  beat  the 
king  over  the  head  with  their  paddles  until  they  were  broken  into 
splinters.  Thus  left  without  other  weapons  to  continue  their  as- 
saults they  both  again  took  to  their  heels;  then  it  was  that  the 
king  looked  around  him  for  anything  that  he  might  lay  his  hands 
on  and  finding  a  loose  stone  he  hurled  it  at  the  fleeing  men;  the 
stone  missed  the  men  but  struck  a  small  noni  tree  which  it  pierced, 
the  missile  flew  on  until  it  lodged  itself  in  a  precipice.  The  dent 
which  the  stone  in  its  velocity  made  can  be  seen  to  this  day. 

The  men  who  cowardly  struck  the  king  over  the  head  with 
their  paddles  meeting  the  other  men  who  were  also  on  the  run 
related  to  them  the  predicament  Kamehameha  was  in  and  how 
they  had  broken  their  paddles  over  the  king's  head.  They  im- 
mediately came  back  well  armed  with  spears  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  killing  him.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  navigator 
had  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  lord  was.  and  was  assisting  him 
in  extricating  his  foot  from  the  crevice  when  they  perceived  a 
group  of  men  approaching  them  with  weapons  seemingly  intent 
on  doing  them  injury.  For  protection  they  instantly  gathered 
such  loose  rocks  and  stones  as  they  could  find,  having  in  their 
great  hurry  neglected  to  bring  with  them  their  spears,  and  awaited 
the  onslaught  of  the  men.  The  Puna  men  were  not  over-anxious 
to  come  within  too  close  range  though  aware  of  the  predicament 
and  helpless  condition  of  the  king.  They  kept  themselves  at  a 
safe  distance  from  which  they  could  easily  make  out  the  ferocious 
looks  and  the  seemingly  burning  eye-balls  of  the  mighty  king,  a 
look  which  when  once  seen  was  enough  to  cower  the  stoutest 
heart.  While  occupied  discussing  as  to  what  should  be  done 
one  of  the  Puna  men  observing  the  king's  navigator  ."itanding  in 
an  unguarded  manner  threw  a  spear  at  him.  striking  him  in  the 
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abdomen.  Kanieliameha  observing  his  navigator  wounded  broke 
the  spear,  leaving  the  head  of  it  in  the  body,  and  with  this  stick 
the  king  defended  himself  against  the  numerous  spear  thrusts 
which  were  hurled  at  him,  continuing  the  battle  until  his  op- 
ponents were  left  weaponless,  when  they  again  decamped  to  the 
woods.  Kamehameha  by  great  effort  freed  his  foot  from  the 
rocks  and  then  assisted  his  navigator  to  the  canoe  where  they 
found  the  rest  of  the  men  \vlio  were  unaware  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  king  and  his  navigator.  The  king  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  wounding  of  his  navigator  and  also  of  his  hav- 
ing been  beaten  on  the  head  by  the  men  of  Puna  with  canoe  pad- 
dles, cautioning  the  men  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret,  and  particularly  not  to  reveal  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
their  trip  to  Puna,  because  if  they  were  to  hear  of  the  matter; 
there  would  be  such  an  outburst  of  anger  for  the  indignities 
heaped  on  the  king,  that  the  life  of  the  navigator  would  be  in 
great  danger  for  ever  having  permitted  the  king  to  depart  on 
such  a  .voyage.  After  this  admonition,  they  set  sail  for  Laupa- 
hoelioe.  Upon  arrival  at  Laupahoehoe  of  the  king  and  his  crew 
with  the  wounded  navigator  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  moment 
when  al!  knew  where  the  king  had  been,  and  what  had  happened 
to  him  and  the  navigator.  Immediately  there  was  a  council  of  the 
chiefs  held,  and  they  decided  that  they  should  take  to  themselves 
the  administering  to  the  wounds  of  the  navigator.  A  delegation 
was  therefore  sent  to  the  king  to  notify  him  of  the  chiefs'  desires 
in  the  matter,  but  the  king  positively  refused  to  accede  thereto, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  decision  of  the  chiefs  meant  harm  to 
the  navigator;  the  chiefs  were  equally  persistent  in  tlieir  requests 
as  the  king  was  in  refusing.  .A.t  last  the  king  weakened  on  their 
persistent  assurances  that  no  harm  would  befall  the  navigator,  and 
gave  his  consent.  The  king  had  cause  afterwards  to  forever  re- 
gret having  acquie.sced  to  their  wishes.  The  king  addressed  his 
chiefs  as  follows:  "Chiefs, — where  are  you :  the  night  we  sailed 
was  a  tempcstous  one;  rains,  winds,  thunder  and  lightning,  with 
the  waves  mountains  high,  and  yet  through  it  all  I  was  not  in- 
jured nor  was  I  even  wet  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  All  this 
was  due  to  the  supreme  skill  of  my  navigator,  who  has  no  equal ; 
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he  was  my  'companion'  on  that  eventful  voyage,  therefore  I  re- 
quest you  that  if  it  is  your  desire  to  heal  his  wounds,  let  it  bei 
done  in  my  presence  so  that  I  may  know  what  shall  be  done  him." 

Having  heard  the  king's  wishes,  they  took  the  navigator  away 
under  the  pretense  of  healing  his  wounds,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  torture  him.  They  pulled  the  broken  portion  of  the 
spear  that  was  still  In  his  body  to  and  fro,  back  and  forwards 
until  the  life  was  extinguished.  He  died  from  this  awful  tor- 
ture, suffering  the  most  excrutiating  pains.  When  the  king  was 
apprised  of  the  death  of  his  faithful  navigator  he  gave  way  to  an 
outburst  of  tears  such  as  seldom  comes  to  a  man  of  his  caliber 
and  mighty  strength.  This  action  of  the  chiefs ■  greatly  grieved 
him.  Rebuking  his  chiefs,  he  said:  "In  the  beginning  I  told 
you  to  heal  him  in  my  presence,  but  you  persisted  in  treating  him 
by  yourselves,  and  thus  my  'companion'  is  dead.  I,  now  declare, 
unto  all  of  you,  that  henceforth  'Mamalahoa'  is,  and  shall  be  the 
law  of  the  land;  let  the  aged  man  go  and  sleep  on  the  road-side; 
let  tlie  aged  womaji  go  and  sleep  on  the  road-side,  and  let  no 
one  injure  or  molest  Ihem." 

Mamalahoa  is  a  compound  word;  mamala,  meaning  splinters 
or  pieces,  and  hoa,  meaning  companion.  The  application  of  the 
word  "mamalahoa''  by  the  king  commemorated  two  events,  first 
the  breaking  of  the  paddles  on  his  head  by  the  men  of  Puna,  and 
iiecondly,  the  death  of  the  navigator  whom  the  king  feelingly 
called  his  "companion." 

During  the  life  time  of  Kamehameha  there  were  only  two  in- 
stances known  in  which  he  ever  used  the  word  "companion"  to 
his  subjects;  one,  the  occasion  spoken  of  above,  and  the  other 
when  the  king  was  well  advanced  in  years  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  gave  the  title  of  "Hoapili"  (companion)  to 
Ulumaheihei  and  his  wife,  who  were  ever  afterwards  called  Hoa- 
pili, kane  (male  companion)  and  Hoapili  wahine  (female  com- 
panion). 

The  occasion  which  induced  the  king  to  confer  this  naine  to 
Ulumaheihei  and  his  wife  was  when  he  had  called  his  chiefs  to- 
gether to  ascertain  who  among  tlicni  would  be  best  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  high  and  solemn  duty  of  secreting  his  bones  after  his 
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death,  so  that  no  mortal  could  ever  discover  them.  When  the 
chiefs  assembled  the  king  observed  that  each  chief  had  on  a  hair 
necklace,  a  feather  wreath,  or  some  other  relic  of  departed  chiefs, 
with  the  exception  of  Ulumaheihei  and  his  wife,  who  were  desti- 
tute of  any  ornaments.  Kamehameha  after  surveying  his  chiefs 
said :  "You,  and  each  of  you  will  never  be  able  to  hide  me ;  you, 
and  each  of  you  have  decorated  yourselves  with  ornaments  made 
of  the  bones  of  bygone  chiefs."  Turning  to  Ulumaheihei,  the 
king  said,  You,  Ulumaheihei,  my  hoapili  {companion) ,  You,  alone 
will  be  able  to  undertake  the  task  of  secreting  my  bones,  an  office 
which  Hoapilikane  (male)  and  Hoapiliwahine  (female)  sacredly 
performed  after  the  death  of  the  king.  So  well  have  they  done 
their  work  that  to  this  day  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  locate  the 
spot  where  reposes  the  bones  of  Kamehameha  the  Great. 


THE  KAMEHAMEHA  IV.-NEILSON  TRAGEDY. 


|2',j|ECENT  enquiry  for  particulars  available  relative  to  the 
1]^*  shooting  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Neilson  by  Kamehameha 
IV,,  at  Lahaina.  in  1859.  has  drawn  forth  various  accounts 
in  our  local  press  without  much  enlightenment,  and  for  good 
reason. 

In  referring  to  the  several  journals  of  the  day  one  is  struck 
with  the  absence  of  any  account  of  the  occurrence  at  the  time, 
reference  only  thereto  being  made  ten  days  after  the  event, 
apologetically,  in  one  of  the  papers,  having  had  the  promise 
that  an  official  statement  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
king  for  his  approval,  would  appear  in  the  government  paper, 
hence,  in  deference  to  him  no  particulars  of  the  unfortunate 
affair  appeared  in  any  journal,  as  the  "prepared"  statement 
evidently  met  with  a  "pocket  veto  "  The  Advertiser  was  alone 
in  any  rcfrrcncc  wJiatcver  to  the  event  it.'ii-'lf.     In  an  editorial 
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ten  days  after  the  shooting  the  Polynesian  incidentally  refers  to 
the  sad  affair  as  causae  for  the  prevailing  rwinor  of  the  king's 
abdication,  against  which  step  it  joins  with  its  contemporary  in 
vigorously  voicing  the  public's  protest. 

Sheldon's  Reminiscences*  has  the  following  statement, 
which  was  probably  the  first  account  given  here  of  the  event, 
and  from  his  connection  with  the  public  and  press  was  emi- 
nently qualified  to  know  whereof  he  wrote: 

"On  Sunday,  September  nth,  1859,  occurred  a  melancholy 
and  tragical  affair  at  Lahaina,  which,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
should  not  be  omitted  in  these  recollections.  There  was  a 
gentleman  of  supposed  independent  fortune  named  H.  A. 
Xeilson,  rather  well  educated,  good  looking,  of  refined  man- 
ners, in  short  with  all  the  concomittants  of  a  gentleman.  This 
man  had  become  the  almost  constant  companion  of  the  king, 
Kamehameha  IV.  The  royal  party  were  on  a  visit  to  Lahaina 
at  the  date  mentioned.  Someone  of  the  king's  household 
had,  it  was  said,  poisoned  the  king's  mind  with  insinuations 
as  to  Xeilson's  betrayal  of  the  former's  domestic  rights.  In 
a  hasty  moment  the  king  seized  a  loaded  pistol,  and  rushing 
into  the  house  occupied  by  Xeilson,  whom  he  found  lying  on 
an  extension  chair,  fired  point  blank  at  his  breast.  For  a 
wonder  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal,  though  Xeilson  was 
an  invalid  for  many  months,  the  ball  having  entered  one  of 
his  lungs.  The  king  subsequently  found  out  his  error  and 
did  everything  in  his  power  for  the  wounded  man.  He  was. 
in  fact  so  repentant  and  ashamed  of  his  hasty,  intemperate 
act,  that  he  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish the  idea  through  the  universal  expression  of  public 
opinion  against  it." 

The  solicitude  of  the  king  for  Mr.  Xeilson  in  his  suffering 
wa*;  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  borne  out  by  his 
frequent  special  trips  to  Lahaina  in  consequence  of  reported 
changes  in  Neilson's  condition,  and  subsequent  care  of  him  in-, 
this  city. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  advices  in  November  that  Mr.  Neilson 
was  lying  in  a  critical  state,  his  illness  having  taken  an  un- 
favorable turn,  the  king,  with  Dr.  McKibbin  started  in  a 
small  schooner,  and  was  towed  to  sea.  A  like  crisis  occurred 
a  few  weeks  later  when  he  departed  again  for  Lahaina.  From 
this  trip  he  returned  January  6th,  i860,  reporting  Neilson's 
condition  improving,  with  prospect  of  recovery.  The  latter 
part  of  the  month  he  visited  him  again,  as  also  in  March,  on 
which  latter  occasion  he  brought  Mr.  Neilson  down  with  him, 
though  in  a  very  feeble  state,  unable  even  to  sit  up,  so  that 
he  was  brought  ashore  on  a  palanquin  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  (then)  seaside  cottage  of  the  king,  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Ehterprise  Mill,  was  assigned  to  him  for  a  residence. 
Subsequently  he  was  moved  to  a  cottage  on  Alakea  street, 
just  below  the  Wicke's  premises,  and  which  he  occupied  to 
the  time  of  his'  death,  which  occurred  February  12th,  1862, 
as  shown  by  the  following  notice  in  the  Advertiser  of  the  13th : 

"Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Neilson  died  in  this 
city.  In  former  years  he  was  well  known,  but  for  two  and 
a  half  years  past  has  been  confined  to  his  room  by  the  un- 
fortunate occurrence  which  is  familiar  to  all." 

Mr.  Gorham  D.  Gilman  of  Boston,  then  a  resident  of  La- 
haina, contributes  the  following  account  thereof  in  his  usual 
reminiscent  vein : 

"I  notice  in  the  island  papers  what  is  said  to  be  an  incident 
in  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Neilson  by  Kamehameha  IV. 

"I  was  a  resident  at  Lahaina  at  the  time;  a  tenant  of  the 
king;  occupying  the  large  straw  house  on  the  beach  front 
well  known  as  'Halekamani,'  built  by  order  of  Kamehameha 
I.  for  his  daughter  Nahienaena.  It  came  to  be  the  property 
of  Kamehameha  III.,  and  from  him  with  other  property  to 
Liholiho  his  heir.  The  king  on  his  visits  to  Lahaina  made  use 
of  the  house  as  a  place  of  call  for  the  courtesies  that  could 
be  extended  to  him. 

"Only  a  few  days  before  the  shooting  event  the  king  and 
Mr.  Neilson,  with  a  few  friends  participated  in  a  New  England 
codfish  dinner  with  me,  as  a  novelty  in  the  fish  line.  I  recall 
a  pleasing  Incident  of  the  occasion.     When  salad  was  being 
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served  Mr.  Neilsion  asked  if  we  would  not  like  a  New  York 
dressing,  and,  as  I  recall  it,  the  king  urged  it  with  the  state- 
ment that  Neilson  was  a  master  hand  at  making  it.  Quite 
a  number  of  component  parts  were  provided  as  called  for,  and 
the  mixing  went  on  with  ■  pleasant  chat  around  the  table. 
There  were  no  clouds  other  than  the  cigar  smoke  from  the 
Manila  Cheroot,  the  prominent  weed  used  in  those  days.  It 
was  a  pleasant  little  party  and  is  a  treasured  memory, 

"The  distance  from  'Seaside  Cottage,'  as  it  had  been  named, 
to  where  the  king  and  his  party  were  staying  at  the  residence 
of  Governor  Nahaolelua,  was  not  more  than  a  pistol  shot.  Of 
course  our  premises  were  so  near  that  the  shooting  of  Neilson 
was  almost  immediately  known,  word  being  circulated  by 
some  of  the  natives  always  about. 

"My  recollection  of  the  incident  is  this:  The  queen  and 
attendants  were  under  the  great  branches  of  a  large  hau  tree 
that  covered  much  of  the  ground  between  the  straw  house 
and  the  wooden  house  of  the  governor,  which  was  several  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  a  wide  veranda  all  around  it.  The 
shade  of  the  hau  tree  was  the  much  more  enjoyable  to  sit 
under.  The  king  was  not  present  in  the  early  evening,  but 
coming  in  later  he  fired  the  fatal  shot.  It  was  said  he  had 
been  drinking:  that  he  was  a  hard  drinker.  I  do  not  think 
those  who  knew  him  well  would  allow  this. 

"The  story  of  the  looking  glass  in  the  shooting  is  very  new 
to  me.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  glass  in  the  house  and  doubt 
if  there  was  one  there. 

"Of  course  the  excitement  was  intense.  Neilson  was  at 
once  taken  to  the  native  house  which  he  usually  occupied, 
directly  mauka  of  the  one  I  lived  in  and  away  from  the  king's. 

"In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  shooting.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  could  have  any  real  dis- 
trust of  the  queen.  She  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  suspected, 
her  whole  life  and  character  from  childhood  up  was  against 
any  cause  for  such  a  thought.  As  in  her  later  life,  so  in  her 
younger  and  married  life,  like  Ceasar's  wife  she  was  above 
suspicion.    Some  evil  demon,  some  devilish  lago  must  have 
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distilled  some  damnable  poison  into  the  king's  mind  to. have 
caused  him  to  commit  such  an  insane  act. 

"If  ever  mortal  man  suffered  the  pangs  of  remorse  it  was 
Liholiho  the  king.  From  the  first  sober  moment,  if  he  was 
drunk,  he  never  forgot  the  deed,  and  all  that  he  could  order 
done  for  the  poor  unfortunate  sufferer  was  done  to  relieve 
him. 

"I  used  to  visit  Mr.  Neilson  and  never  a  word  did  I  hear 
him  utter  against  the  king.  I  believe  that  they  were  two 
friends  until  that  fateful  night.  Neilson  was  an  ornate  gentle- 
man of  refined  manners,  gentle  in  his  ways,  well  educated  and 
well  qualified  by  education  and  instinct  to  be  His  Majesty's 
private  secretary;  worthy  the  trust. 

"In  my  recollection  Kamehameha  IV.  was  the  most  of  a 
gentleman  in  his  manner  of  the  five  kings  I  was  favored  to 
be  acquainted  with.  He  was  so  from  boyhood.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  permitted  to  be  a  guest  with  him  and  the  queen 
a.id  tiieir  party  on  an  excursion  to  Haleakala.  The.  king  was 
the  life  of  the  party,  very  carefully  looking  after  the  comfort 
of  the  ladies  particularly.  He  roasted  the  steaks  on  a  long 
stick  for  them  over  the  fire  for  supper,  and  saw  to  their  sleep- 
ing quarters  for  the  night,  under  the  stars. 

Another  excursion  with  them  from  Hilo  to  Kilauea  is  well 
remembered,  being  in  the  early  days  when  the  accommoda- 
tions were  primitive.  The  old  house  at  the  volcano  brink  had 
altogether  too  many  active  occupants,  so  they  were  left  un- 
molested as  the  party  camped  out  of  doors.  On  neither  of 
these  occasions  did  I  see  or  hear  of  any  intoxicating  drinks 
being  about.  At  this  visit  our  old  friend  C.  S.  Bartow,  then 
postmaster  at  Lahaina,  was  one  of  the  party  and  made  a  new 
record.  He  proposed  a  night  visit  to  the  active  crater.  No 
one  cared  to  accompany  him  and  we  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  hazardous  trip.  Securing  two  na- 
tive guides  with  lanterns  he  started  down  the  cliff,  and  we 
knew  not  whal  his  reception  from  Pele  might  be.  His  re- 
turn early  the  next  morning  was  a  great  relief,  when  he  was 
greeted  with  hearty  applause  at  the  success  of  his  trip,  the 
first  while  person  to  pass  a  iiigitt  in  the  crater." 
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Honolulu  has  espeqial  occasion  to  remember  with  gratitude 
Kamehameha  IV.  The  Queen's  Hospital  stands  a  splendid 
memorial  to  his  kindness  of  heart,  not  only  to  the  sick  and 
suffering  of  his  own  people  but  to  the  unfortunate  of  any  land 
cast  upon  the  shores  of  Hawaii.  It  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  remember  the  many  good  qualities  of  our  honored  friend 
and  ruler,  than  the  few  frailties  of  humanity  he  might  have 
been  subject  to. 

The  Queen's  Hospital,  so  named  by  the  king  in  appreciation 
of  his  good  wife,  needed  funds  to  carry  into  execution  the 
philanthropic  idea  that  was  to  be  such  a  continuous  blessing 
long  after  its  royal  projectors  had  passed  beyond,  I  well  re- 
call the  active  canvass  he  used  to  make,  in  the  whaling  season 
when  the  captains  were  on  shore  and  generally  in  a  cheery 
mood  after  the  long  Arctic  cruise. 

The  king  might  often  be  seen  down  town  where  they  con- 
gregated trying  to  interest  one  or  another  of  them  in  his 
benevolent  work.  He  was  a  most  pleasing  conversationalist; 
of  very  agreeable  and  gentle  manner,  and  his  power  of  per- 
suasion was  seldom  exerted  in  vain.  Generally  dressed  in 
quiet  style  in  white  linen  and  fine  Panama  hat,  and  as  little  of 
the  mark  of  his  high  position  as  possible,  he  early  won  the 
confidence  of  those  to  whom  he  appealed.  It  was  a  noble 
work  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  relieving  suffering  humanity 
which  is  still  bearing  fruit  to  the  consecrated  service  of  one 
of  the  best  of  Hawaii's  sovereigns. 


NO  SNAKES  IN  HAWAII. 


IMttOT  a  little  commotion  prevailed  in  official  circles  and 
JCJll?  alarm  felt  throughout  the  community  at  the  importa- 
tion some  months  since  of  a  number  of  live  snakes  for 
alleged  exhibition  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
Custom's  regulation  prohibited  their  introduction. 
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Hitherto  it  had  been  the  prouti  boast  of  these  islands  that 
it  was  as  free  from  these  poisonous  reptiles  as  though  the 
patron  saint  of  Ireland  held  beneficent-sway  over  this  group, 
and  it  naturally  followed  that  all  residents  were  so  appreci- 
ative of  the  fact  for  supposed  to  be)  that  they  would  co- 
operate toward  the  perpetuity  of  this  blessing  and  refrain 
from  aiding  their  introduction.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  law  and 
the  prompt  pro-bono-publico  action  of  £  few  citizens  to  pro- 
tect the  community  and  effectually  kill  them,  ere  permitting 
their  landing,  or  risk  their  escape  before  being  exported 
again,  for  the  boxes  containing  them  were  very  frail. 

Collector  Stackable  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  date  of  February  15.  1902,  that  there  were  "no 
snakes  or  poisonous  reptiles  at  the  present  time  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,"  and  suggested  that  measures  be  adopted  "to 
prevent  the  landing  at  any  port  in  the  Territory  from  foreign 
ports,  or  from  the  Continental  ports,  or  Insular  possessions, 
of  any  alligators,  lizards,  snakes,  tortoises  or  other  reptiles, 
or  of  the  mongoose  of  India."  In  accordance  therewith,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  circular  under  date  of 
May  22,  1902,  notifying  "that  permits  will  be  required  after 
July  I,  1902,  for  the  entry  of  reptiles  at  all  ports  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  in  the  same  form  as  for  mammals  and  birds. 
But  no  permits  will  be  issued  for  the  entry  of  poisonous 
snakes  of  any  kind." 

Following  the  above  attempted  importation,  under  date  of 
June  29,  1905,  a  new  circular  was  issued  which  we  give  here- 
with : 

"Under  the  provisions  of  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  May  25,  1905.  entitled  'An  Act  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation by  interstate  commerce  of  game  killed  in  violation 
of  local  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,'  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  birds  and 
animals  in  localities  where  they  have  not  heretofore  existed. 
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and  to  make  and  publish  alltneedful  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

"In  accordance  with  the  authority  thus  conferred,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  snakes  into  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  order  issued  under  date  of  May  22, 
1902  (Circular  No.  36,  Biological  Survey),  is  hereby  amended 
so  that  on  and  after  August  i,  1905,  and  until  further  notice, 
no  permits  shall  be  issued  for  the  entry  of  snakes  of  any  kind 
at  any  port  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

"Shipments  of  snakes  presented  for  entry  will  be  imme- 
diately destroyed  or  returned  to  the  port  from  which  exported 
at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  agent." 


REMINISCENCES   OF   THE    STAGE   IN    HONOLULU. 


Written    for  [he   Annual   by    Ihe   San    FninrlRco    FOrreipandent    of    the    Sew   York 

[This  paper  was  prepared  for  publication  in  1882,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  but  being  deferred  for  verification  pn  a  few  points  it  was 
so  carefully  laid  aside  as  to  became  completely  lost,  and  suggested  the 
idea  that  some  one  more  appreciative  of  the  subject  had  discovered  and 
appropriated  it.  Having  accidentally  found  it  again  recently  we  give  it 
place  as  is  its  due,  in  appreciation  and  mettiory  o£  the  writer — since  de- 
ceased— feeling  that  the  publication  of  its  valued  and  personal  notice  of 
so  many  that  have  made  "name  and  fame"  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  though  late  in  issue,  rescues  from  oblivion  much  of  .deep  interest 
to  more  than  island  readers  that  would  otherwise  be  forever  lost. — 
Editor.] 

tN'  TIMES  gone  by,  Honolulu  can  boast  of  having  witnessed 
some  of  the  best  talent  known  to  the  English-speaking 
stage.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  muses  have  not  at- 
tracted much  attention,  although  the  community  is  not  alto- 
gether to  blame  in  ihc  matter.  In  the  '"good  old  days,"  whi'n 
the  whaling  business  added  a  large  increase  to  the  foreign 
element  of  Honolulu  for  several  months  in  the  year,  Califor- 
nia professionals  were  on  the  alert  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
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opportunity  thus  presented  to  nse  up  the  Fall  and  Wint'.-r 
months,  as  "barn-storming"  became  exceedingly  unpleasant 
and  precarious  in  the  interior  of  the  State  before  the  railroad 
era.  This  is  the  probable  reason  why  so  many  bad  actors 
also  found  their  way  to  Honolulu  during  halcyon  days 
of  the  drama,  as  the  San  Francisco  theatres  only  gave 
employment  to  the  superior  talent,  of  which  there  was  an 
abundance  until  the  traveling  season  opened  again.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  during  Edwin  Booth's  famous  engagement  at 
the  California  theatre,  one  of  the  local  papers  published  what 
purported  to  be  the  career  of  America's  great  tragedian,  and 
among  other  incidents,  allusion  was  made  to  his  Honolulu 
visit  on  his  return  from  Australia  in  1855,  "where  he  tvas  com- 
pelled to  act  as  his  t'wu  bill-foster,  as  the  trntizv  boys  cat  up  the  paste 
(poi)  and  thrcii'  aii'ay  the  posters."  This  is  about  as  near  correct 
as  many  other  paragraphs  si^en  in  California  and  Eastern  pa- 
pers about  affairs  in  Honolulu.  Xow  it  so  happened  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this  very  same  business  during  Edwin 
Booth's  visit  which  was  during  the  early  part  of  1855,  inas- 
much as  I  was  then  employed  in  the  old  Polynesian  office,  and 
not  only  assisted  in  working  oflf  the  aforesaid  posters,  but  was 
often  sent  out  to  post  them  up  when  the  regular  bill-poster 
was  otherwise  employed.  The  veteran  actor,  D.  C.  .\nderson, 
who  in  1881  was  a  valued  member  of  Mr.  Booth's  company  in 
the  East,  was  his  stage-manager,  at  Honolulu,  and  in  my  hum- 
ble capacity  of  "printer's  devil"  I  was  despatched  with  the 
proof  of  a  street-poster  of  the  opening  performance,  which 
was  "Charles  II :  or  the  Days  of  the  Merry  Monarch,"  and  an 
afterpiece.  The  foreman,  who  was  none  other  than  the  late 
George  McConnell,  was  very  explicit  in  his  instructions  that 
I  should  wait  for  the  "proof"  and  return  with  it.  A  stage 
rehearsal  was  in  progress  when  I  reached  the  old  Royal  Ha- 
waiian', and  as  a  very  interesting  little  quarrel  was  going  on 
between  the  people  on  the  stage  about  the  business  of  the 
piece.  Uncle  Dave  Anderson  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  evident- 
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\y  forgot  all  about  my  humble  mission,  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  I  was  not  only  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a  re- 
hearsal, but  was  in  a  position  to  refute  the  unkind  libe!  accus- 
ing the  tragedian  of  being  an  amateur  bill-poster.  Miss  Laura 
Keene,  who  afterward  became  a  popular  manageress  in  New 
York,  accompanied  Mr.  Booth  to  and  from  Australia,  Owing 
to  a  professional  misunderstanding  the  lady  did  not  appear 
with  him  in  Honolulu,  but  kept  on  for  San  Francisco  in  the 
steamer  City  of  Sorfolk.  Capt.  J.ames  Greene,  in  which  vessel 
they  arrived  from  Australia.  During  my  first  visit  to  New 
York  in  the  Winter  of  1859,  I  dropped  into  Laura  Keene's 
theatre,  and  there  recognized  the  lady  as  one  of  the  partici- 
pants of  the  rehearsal- dissension  at  the  old  Hawaiian  theatre, 
which  five  years  previous,  had  cost  me  a  severe  lecture  on  pro- 
crastination, and  the  loss  of  a  dinner.  Allusion  was  also  made 
to  Mr.  Booth  being  overworked  during  his  first  and  only  visit 
to  Honolulu,  which  was  quite  probable,  as  the  same  per- 
formance was  not  repeated  twice  in  succession,  except  during 
the  last  two  nights  of  the  season,  when  "Richard  HI"  was 
performed,  first  for  Mr.  Booth's  farewell  benefit,  and  again  on 
Saturday  night,  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  leading  citizens 
and  whaling  captains,  who  were  enthusiastic  over  the  young 
tragedian's  acting.  On  the  first  night  of  "Richard" — which  , 
I  have  reason  to  think  was  the  first  production  of  the  tragedy 
in  Honolulu — in  the  combat  scene  between  the  King  and 
Gioster,  ilr.  Booth  was  so  carried  away  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  that  the  actor  representing  the  latter  charac- 
ter narrowly  escaped  an  ugly  sword-wound,  I  saw  nothing 
of  Mr.  Booth  again  until  March,  1865,  when  he  was  at  the 
Winter  Garden,  New  York,  where  his  Hamlet  enjoyed  the  ex- 
traordinary run  of  100  nights.  In  the  cast,  as  the  Ghost,  was 
Charles  Kemble-Mason,  an  exceedingly  pleasant  old  gentle- 
man who  visited  Honolulu  in  February,  1858,  with  Mis.i  Emma 
Stanley,  a  clever  English  actress,  who  alternated  nights  with 
Miss  Annette  Ince  and  others,  and  gave  a  monologue  enter- 
tainment that  was  much  appreciated.  It  was  owing  to  the 
courtesy  of  this  veteran  actor  that  I  was  enabled  to  witness 
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Miss  Stanley's  unimitable  performance,  and  a  rare  treat  it 
was  to  me,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  paid  a  legitimate 
visit  to  a  theatre,  though  I  confess  to  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able strategy  to  accomplish  it,  as  my  respected  progenitor  en- 
tertained moral  and  religious  scruples  against  eveything  per- 
taining to  theatres.  My  early  experience  in  the  old  Polynesian 
establishment  afforded  me  numerous  opportunities  of  this 
character,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  confess  that  I 
made  the  most  of  them.  Miss  Ince,  accompanied  by  her  sis- 
ter Caroline  and  her  brother  George,  returned  to  Honolulu 
from  their  Australian  trip  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  and 
I  left  them  there  when,  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  1' 
started  out  with  great  expectations  in  search  of  a  wider  ex- 
perience. Miss  Ince  finally  settled  in  San  Francisco,  and 
when  the  California  Theatre  opened  in  January,  1869,  she  be- 
came the  leading-lady  of  the  first  season's  company,  of  which 
James  Garden,  who  once  had  a  peculiar  experience  in  Hono- 
lulu, was  the  leading-man.  She  made  several  lucky  invest- 
ments in  mining  stocks,  and  at  one  time  was  quite  wealthy. 
Her  sister,  Caroline,  married  and  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
her  brother  became  Major  Ince,  of  the  71st  Regiment,  N.  Y. 
Volunteers,  and  was  killed  at  Gettysburg  during  the  Rebellion, 

Among  those  who  were  prominently  identified  with  the  Ho- 
nolulu stage  at  an  earlier  period  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Waller,  who  are  still  alive  and  residing  in  New  York.  They 
left  San  Francisco  in  December,  1853,  for  Honolulu,  en  route 
to  Australia,  and  opened  at  the  Varieties'  some  time  in  Janu- 
ary following.  Their  season  was  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful on  record,  both  financially  and  artistically.  In  those 
days  Mr.  Waller  was  considered  a  tragedian  of  more  than 
average  ability,  while  Mrs.  Waller,  whose  forte  was  then 
comedy,  devoted  herself  to  tragic  roles  up  to  a  late  period. 
During  January  and  February,  1876,  the  lady  played  an  en- 
gagement at  the  California  Theatre  in  the  legitimate,  but  in 
personal  appearance  she  had  changed  so  much  that  I  could 
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hardly  realize  she  was  the  same  attractive  little  woman  who 
used  to  appear  in  comedy  characters  with  Harry  Tuthill, 
whose  Dr.  O'Tool,  in  "The  Irish  Tutor,"  and  kindred  charac- 
ters, made  him  famous  as  an  Irish  comedian  long  before  he 
visited  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  or  Australia,  It  was  this 
venerable  actor  who  introduced  Mr.  Waller  and  G.  V.  Brooke, 
the  former  husband  of  Mme.  Duret  to  the  stage.  He  died  in 
Dublin,  in  1863.  Mr.  Waller  in  1881  was  stage-manager  of 
one  of  the  New  York  theatres  and  Mrs.  Waller  devoted  her- 
self to  preparing  pupils  for  the  stage.  I  have  lost  all  trace  of 
the  Bingham  family  who  were  identified  with  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian and  Varieties  from  1853  to  1S54.  The  elder  Bingham, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  stage  cognomen  of  Wm.  St.  Maur,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  was  said  to  have  been  well  connected 
in  England.  After  the  Wallers  went  to  Australia,  he  took  up 
his  former  profession  of  portrait  painting  and  occupied  a  studio 
on  the  comer  of  Merchant  and  Fort  streets,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  premises  formerly  occupied- by  Dr.  )udd  as  a  drug- 
store^.  He  likewise  became  a  member  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  continued  as  such  until  his  departure  in 
1856,  I  think  it  was.  He  and  his  son  Sam  were  also  promi- 
nently connected  with  Hawaiian  military  affairs,  and  usually 
attended  divine  service  in  full  uniform.  Somehow,  I  was 
rather  uncharitable  in  my  opinion  of  the  elder  Bingham's  re- 
ligious professions,  and  often,  while  listening  to  him  as  he 
participated  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  prayer-meeting,  it  struck 
me  that  he  was  but  acting  a  part,  after  all.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  remember  Mrs.  Joe  Eldridge,  who  went  to  China  with 
her  husband,  shortly  afterward — meeting  Bingham  opposite 
the  old  Post  Office  and  requesting  his  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  a  benefit  performance,  which  she  was  getting  up.  In  reply 
to  Bingham's  assertion  that  he  had  done  with  the  stage  for- 
fver,  the  lady  offered  to  wager  that  before  she  died  she  would 
hear  of  him  on  the  stage.  I  could  not  help  coinciding  men- 
tally with  the  remark,  and  but  a  few  years  had  elapsed  before 
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I  saw  his  name  mentioned  as  being  in  Canada  with  a  theatri- 
cal company.  In  November,  1874,  some  one  appeared  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  Binghams,  as  an  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  a  New  York  theatrical  paper  to  this 
effect.  "The  party  or  parties  desiring  to  know  the  where-  . 
abouts  of  Wm.  St.  Maur  Bingham  and  his  son,  can  do  so  by 
addressing  Manfred  C.  Bingham,  Arch-Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia." From  this,  I  should  take  it  that  at  least  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family  had  stuck  to  the  business.  I  am  unable 
to  say  what  the  elder  Bingham's  status  as  an  actor  really  was, 
never  having  seen  him  on  the  stage;  but  I  recollect  hearing 
that  he  once  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  dress  circle  of 
the  Varieties  one  night  while  playing  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet's 
Father,  and  nearly  scaring  the  life  out  of  the  first  Mrs.  A,  P. 
F\'erctt,  who  was  so  overcome  that  she  was  carried  out  of  the 
theatre  in  a  swoon. 

The  best  acting  Honolulu  ever  witnessed  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  drama  was  undoubtedly  at  the  Varieties, 
which  was  mysteriously  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  Satur- 
day night  of  July  6th,  1855,  after  an  existence  of  twenty-six 
months.  The  opening  company,  under  the  management  of 
W.  H.  Foley,  was  considered  a  very  good  one.  Bingham  was 
stage-manager,  Paul  Emmert  scenic-artist,  M.  Brown,  treas- 
urer, Nelson  machinist,  and  Hernandez  leader  of  orchestra, 
Foley's  original  intention  was  to  convert  the  building  (which 
was  previously  occupied  by  Dickson  Bros,  as  outfitting  stores) 
into  an  amphithatre  and  give  circus  performances,  but  a  com- 
bination being  formed  with  Bingham  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  company,  under  J.  C.  Breslau's  manage- 
ment, changed  the  contemplated  order  of  things,  and  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  I2th,  1853,  a  melodrama  called  "The  Wife,  or  a 
Tale  of  Mantua,"and  the  old-time  popular  farce  of  "The  Rough 
Diamond"  embraced  the  initial  performance.  The  company 
included  the  elder  Bingham,  Sam.  Bingham,  John  Bingham, 
Joe  Downey,  C.  W.  Vincent  (under  the  >tom  de  theatre  of  Toke- 
ley),  John  Brown.  J.  R.  Price,  \V.  C.  Lloyd.  A.  J.  Hoyt,  Clif- 
ton, Clifford,  Collins,  Smith,  Mrs.  Foley.  Jlrs.  John  Bingham, 
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and  a  Miss  Montague.  The  latter  was  a  novice,  and  made 
but  one  or  two  appearances.  She  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  W.  E.  Cuttrell,  who  kept  a  saloon  called  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  now  known  as  the  Union.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ray, 
who  kept  a  hat  store  in  a  little  frame  building;  on  Nuuanu 
street,  just  above  where  McLean's  fire-proof  store  stood,  join- 
ed the  company  shortly  after  the  opening  and  at  the  wind-up 
of  Foley's  career  they  went  to  Australia,  where  they  died  sev- 
eral years  later,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  Rays 
were  identified  with  the  first  regular  dramatic  performance 
given  in  California,  the  bill  being  "The  Bandit  Chief"  and 
"Love  in  Humble  Life,"  in  both  of  which  pieces  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ray  took  part  on  October  i8th,  1849,  at  the  Eagle  Theatre, 
Sacramento,  there  being  only  one  female  character  in  each. 
Best  Seats  sold  for  five  dollars  and  three  in  the  pit.  Foley's 
management  of  the  Varieties  was  brief,  extending  but  a  few 
months  at  the  most,  when  he  made  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture for  Australia  on  the  Hawaiian  schooner  Pau,  of  which 
Pierce  Haggcrty,  who  had  been  doin^^  business  as  a  commis- 
sion merchant  in  the  upper  portion  of  Cody's  building  on  Ka- 
ahnmanu  street,  adjoining  Schaefer's  store — was  the  captain 
and  owner.  I  have  reason  for  believing  that  Louis  Franconi, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  old  Globe  Hotel,  which  stood 
back  from  the  corner  of  King  and  Fort  streets,  was  interested 
with  Foley,  in  the  Varieties.  Whether  so  or  not,  the  latter 
arranged  with  his  creditors  by  transfering  his  interfst  to 
Downey  and  Emmert.  It  created  no  surprise,  therefore,  when 
Downey,  accompanied  by  several  officers  and  a  boat  from  the 
U.  S.  Ship  St.  Mary's,  accompanied  the  Pau.  outside  the  reef, 
where  they  were  to  take  leave  of  the  Foleys  and  others  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  party  had  been  making  a  night  of  it 
at  the  French  Hotel  on  Fort  street  (formerly  the  old  Govern- 
ment offices),  principally  at  Downey's  expense,  or  rather,  as 
events  proved  at  old  Victor's  expense,  for  Downey  refused 
to  return  with  his  convenient  companions  of  the  night  before, 
whom  he  had  successfully  used  for  the  occasion.  When  the 
facts  of  this  well-planned  exit  became  known  the  day  follow- 
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ing  there  arose  a  loud  wail  from  a  combination  of  duped 
creditor?.  A  similar  game  was  also  played  at  the  expiration 
of  Ben.  Moulton's  management  the  fcJlowing  season,  who 
took  from  San  Francisco  the  nucleus  of  a  company  which  in- 
cluded W.  H,  Wilder,  Mrs.  Moulton  and  a  Miss  Josephine. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  principals  secured  their  return 
passage  by  the  clipper  schooner  Restless,  then  a  favorite  packet 
under  command  of  the  venerable  Commodore  Paty.  Moulton, 
who  was  a  special  messeng-er  for  one  of  the  Express  com- 
panies in  early  days,  bribed  the  officers  of  a  whaleship  that 
was  laying  "ofE-and-on"  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Rest- 
less as  she  left  the  harbor,  and  when  she  reached  the  usual 
three  leagues  off-shore,  to  put  him  on  board  of  her,  which  they 
did  in  the  most  successful  manner,  as  it  was  not  unusual  for 
a  San  Francisco  packet  to  be  thus  intercepted  by  a  whaleboat 
bearing  mail  matter.  Moulton  was  killed  in  1862  in  front  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  Commercial  street,  in  a  quarrel  with 
Joseph  Brewer,  a  circus  man  who  had  visited  Honolulu  on 
several  occasions.  It  was  a  case  of  self-defense,  and  Brewer, 
who  was  an  invalid,  was  legally  justified  in  shooting  his 
powerful  adversary.  Mrs.  Moulton  retired  from  the  stage 
after  this  and  married  an  individual  who  kept  a  grocery  store 
in  the  locality  formerly  known  as  the  Mission,  Miss  Josephine 
who  is  dead,  married  the  proprietor  of  a  large  tinware  and 
plumbing  establishment  on  Washington. street,  named  Snooks. 
Wilder  made  a  second  visit  to  Honolulu  in  September,  1856, 
with  the  Graves  family,  of  which  Miss  Louise  was  the  most 
talented  member.  In  1881,  he  was  what  is  termed  a  broken- 
down  actor,  attached  to  one  of  the  New  York  theatres  in  a 
minor  capacity.  Louise  Graves  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Coe, 
formerly  president  of  the  old  Pony  Express  Company  and 
subsequently  a  San  Francisco  School-Director.  Her  daughter 
developed  into  a  handsome  young  lady,  strongly  resembling 
her  mother  in  her  younger  days.  She  has  the  reputation  of 
being  an  accomplished  pianiste,  and  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  several  occasions  in  concert.  Frank  Mayo,  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  who  was  a  member  of  the  Graves  com- 
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pany,  has  since  acquired  fame  and  fortune  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  picturesque  American  drama  "Davy  Crockett," 
which  has  been  a  great  attraction  at  the  California  Theatre 
for  several  seasons  during  my  residence  in  San  Francisco.  I 
had  almost  neglected  to  mention  a  split  that  occurred  in  the 
Varieties  company  in  November,  following  the  opening,  the 
elder  Bingham  and  several  others  returning  to  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian, where  Edmund  Pillet,  from  San  Francisco,  made  his 
appearance  as  Hamlet  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  29th, 
Bingham  appearing  as  the  Ghost,  Clifton  as  Horatio,  and  Mrs. 
Fiddes  (formerly  Miss  Cawes,  of  the  London  Theatres)  as  the 
Queen.  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  was  also  given  as  an  after- 
piece, Pillet  appearing  as  Claud,  and  Miss  Josephine  making 
her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  as  Pauline.  She  eventually 
became  quite  a  favorite  in  London  where  she  made  her  debut 
at  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  May  16,  1864,  in  "The  Spy  of  the 
Republic."  In  June,  1870,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband, 
Dominick  Murray,  she  played  an  engagement  at  Maguire's 
old  Opera  House.  The  last  I  heard  of  her  was  in  London, 
a  few  years  since,  where  she  threatened  to  make  her  appear- 
ance as  Mazeppa.  Mrs.  Fiddes  gave  several  concerts  during 
her  sojourn  in  Honolulu,  one  of  which,  on  the  evening  of 
October  31st,  1853,  was  quite  a  fashionable  event,  as  on  that 
occasion,  Miss  Emma  Rooke  (late  Dowager-Queen  Emma) 
made  her  appearance  and  was  escorted  to  the  stage  by  Prince 
Liholiho  (Kameharaeha  IV),  and  Mrs.  Fiddes,  the  latter  pre- 
siding at  the  piano. 

The  Backus  minstrels  occupied  the  old  Hawaiian  on 
two  occasions  within  a  year,  their  first  visit,  en  route 
from  San  Francisco  to  Austfaha,  being  in  August,  1855. 
On  their  return  to  the  United  States  an  article  appeared  in 
an  Eastern  paper  giving  a  sensational  account  of  their  Hono- 
lulu experience  and  reception,  and  among  other  things,  an 
outrageous  reflection  was  cast  upon  the  Missionary  element 
and  church-goers  generally.  The  venerable  Friend  took  up 
the  matter  and  Ijanded  the  subject  in  fine  style.  Backus  later 
became  part  proprietor  of  a  popular  minstrel  organization  in 
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New  York.  Lambert  F.  Beatty,  who  visited  Honolulu  in 
November,  1855,  with  a  company  including  Mrs.  Beatty,  Miss 
Eloise,  Miss  Immel,  James  Garden,  W.  C.  Lloyd  (in  1881,  the 
efficient  stage-manager  of  the  Tivoli  Garden  Opera  House),. 
Johnnie  Rowe  and  several  others.  George  Galloway  left  a 
whaleship  and  joined  this  company,  making  his  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage  under  Beatty 's  management.  Walter 
Bray,  whom  I  supposed  until  recently  was  an  old  stager,  de- 
serted from  a  whalesliip  and  was  hid  away  for  several  days 
after  the  departure  of  his  vessel  in  the  lumber  room  of  the 
theatre,  and  he  and  Galloway  stuck  to  the  stage  and  branched 
out  into  the  minstrel  business,  in  which  Bray  gained  some 
distinction.  He  became  tlie  inmate  of  an  Eastern  Insane 
Asylum  several  months  since.  Beatty,  on  his  return  to  Cali- 
fornia in  January,  i860,  drifted  into  the  interior  as  manager 
of  a  traveling  companj'.  He  died  in  June,  [871,  at  Olympia, 
Puget  Sound.  Little  Johnnie  Rowe,  as  he  was  generally  call- 
ed, was  a  noted  character  from  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  early  days  with  Col.  Stevenson's  famous  regiment 
of  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  the  original  Pauline  in 
California  of  a  performance  of  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  at  a  min- 
ing camp  in  Sonoma,  in  1849.  ■'^t  t^e  time  of  his  death,  which 
resulted  from  lock-jaw  in  1R68,  I  think  it  was,  Rowe  was  en- 
gaged in  the  milk  business  in  Honolulu,  To  return  to  the  old 
Varieties  again,  I  am  inclined  to  the  impression  that  the 
wound  which  J,  H.  Brown  received  from  a  dagger,  in  Foley's 
time,  was  not  inflicted  by  himself,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
but  by  Mrs.  Foley.  Mr.  Brown.  I  am  aware,  has  always  been  ■ 
reticent  and  evasive  when  any  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
subject,  for  which  he  undoubtedly  had  excellent  reasons.  It 
is  only  a  short  time  since  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  by 
an  eye-witness,  whose  veracity  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foley  separated  some  time  after  reaching  Aus- 
tralia, and  when  I  last  heard  of  the  lady  she  was  the  leading 
attraction  of  an  insignificant  strolling  company  that  made 
periodical  raids  through  the  smaller  towns  of.  New  Zealand. 
Foley  married  a  circus-rider.  Several  months  ago  a  young 
Australian  actress  named  Kate  Foley,  said  to  be  his  daughter,  . 
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arrived  in  San  Francisco.  As  these  reminiscences  have  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  limit  intended,  I  must  summarize 
the  remainder  of  my  material  in  order  to  mention  those  who 
have  acquired  more  or  less  prominence  on  the  Honolulu  stage. 
The  talented  and  eccentric  Walter  Montgomery  who  sojourn- 
ed quite  a  while  in  Honolulu,  en  route  from  Australia 
to  San  Francisco  in  1870,  became  manager  of  the  Gaiety  Thea- 
tre. London,  for  a  short  season  the  year  following,  where  he 
made  his  last  appearance  as  Gloster,  in  "Richard  III."  He 
committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  Sept.  ist,  1871,  in  his 
44th  year.  The  cause  assigned  is  said  to  have  been  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  married  a  woman  who  had  a  husband  liv- 
ing at  the  time  in  Boston.  She  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  a  career  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  Winetta 
Montague,  during  which  her  beauty  attracted  more  attention 
than  her  talents.  In  January,  1876,  she  made  her  first  San 
Francisco  appearance  at  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  and  in  June,  1877,  she  died  of  consumption  in  a  New 
York  hospital.  Miss  Rose  F.vans  was  another  celebrity  whose 
eccentricities  attracted  much  attention  in  Honolulu  and  else- 
where. Like  Montgomery,  the  lady  was  an  American,  al- 
though brought  up  in  England,  where  she  died  March  8th. 
1875,  at  Newcastle,  where  she  made  her  last  appearance  at 
the  Lyne  Theatre,  about  a  week  previous  to  her  death,  as  the 
Princess  in  the  pantomine  of  "."Mladin."  The  celebrated  come- 
dian, Charles  Matthews,  who  was  also  en  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1871,  was  persuaded  to  give  an  entertainment  under 
the  impression  that  the  King  would  honor  him  with  his  pres- 
ence, and  great  was  his  disgust  on  learning  that  His  Majesty 
(Kamehameha  V)  was  unable  to  attend.  He  died  in  London 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  74,  June  24.  1878.  and  appeared  on  the 
stage  until  within  several  months  previous.  Mme.  Agatha 
States,  whose  operatic  season  was  much  enjoyed  in  Honolulu 
on  her  first  visit  in  the  latter  part  of  1871.  while  en  route  to 
.Australia,  died  suddenly  in  New  York,  Sept.  2nd.  1874.  Her 
sister.  Alicia  -Mandevillc,  who  accompanied  her  to  Australia, 
was  drowned  ofif  Cape  I"!attery,  together  with  an  elder  sister^ 
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by  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  PaciHe,  on  the  night  of  Nov. 
4th,  1875,  Mme.  Marie  Duet-Leroy,  who  visited  Honolulu 
several  times  in  company  with  her  husband,  J.  H,  Leroy,  died 
in  San  Francisco,  April  6th,  1881,  of  paralysis.  Her  husband 
dropped  dead' while  playing  cards  on  the  night  of  Sept.  15th, 
1878,  heart  disease  being  the  cause.  Frank  Jones,  the  popular 
song-and-dance  man  who  appeared  in  conjunction  with  Daniel 
E.  Bandman,  Millie  Palmer  (Mrs.  Bandman)  Joseph  Raynor, 
Maggie  Knight  and  others,  early  in  1871,  at  the  old  Hawaiian, 
became  recognized  as  a  variety  star  in  the  East.  His  wife 
is  known  as  Alice  Montague,  a  serio-comic  singer.  As. a  girl 
in  Honolulu,  she  was  known  as  Alice  Greene.  Raynor  died  in 
New  Zealand  or  Australia.  Maggie  Knight  became  a  popular 
soubrette  in  Australia,  where  Bandman  located.  Mrs.  Band- 
man  separated  from  him  and  went  to  England.  Annis  Mon- 
tague-Turner, the  Hawaiian  nightingale,  has  become  an  im- 
mense operatic  favorite  in  Australia,  and  with  her  husband* 
is  liable  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  Charles  B.  Welles, 
who  was  twice  the  manager  of  a  California  company  in  Hono- 
lulu not  long  since,  is,  at  this  writing  leading  man  at  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  threatres.  Miss  Nellie  Holbrook  and  Willie 
Simms,  who  often  speak  of  their  very  pleasant  experience  in 
Honolulu,  recently  supported  W.  E.  Sheridan  in  his  famous 
rendition  of  King  Lear  at  Baldwin's  Theatre,  and  are  now 
making  an  extended  tour  of  the  Pacific  Slope  with  him.  Now 
that  Honolulu  is  able  to  boast  of  a  handsome  and  comfortable 
theatre,  T  have  reason  to  think  the  casual  visits  of  respectable 
talent  will  not  be  quite  so  limited  as  hitherto,  especially  as 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  American  professionals  in 
Australia,  Before  closing  this  very  imperfect  and  rambling 
article,  I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  my  esteemed  friend, 
W.  T.  Porter,  the  talented  scenic  artist,  whose  excellent  work 
on  the  new  theatre  is  so  highly  spoken  of  by  visitors  from 
Honolulu.  The  gentleman  has  been  for  some  time  scenic 
artist  of  Baldwin's  Theatre,  and  always  alludes  to  his  Hono- 
lulu visit  with  enthusiasm. 


EARLY     SANDALWOOD     TRADE :       HAWAIIAN 
VERSION. 

^^HE  following  notes  relating  to  the  early  sandalwood 
jl^  trade  of  these  islands  are  of  interest  as  connected  with 
qur  paper  on  this  subject  in  last  year's  issue.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  the  literal  translations  of  accounts  given 
by  the  native  historian  S,  M.  Kamakau,  and  selections  from 
"Fragments  of  Hawaiian  History"  recently  met  with  in  early 
numbers  of  the  Kuokoa  and  carefully  translated  for  the 
Annua!. 

KAMAKAU'S   ACCOUNT. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  after  Kamehameha's  ar- 
rival at  Oahu  with  his  peleleu  fleet,  numbers  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  Manila  and  Macao  arrived,  whose  cap- 
tains assured  Kamehameha  and  the  chiefs  that  the  fragrant 
sandalwood  was  of  great  value,  and  was  much  in  demand  in 
Macao  and  all  other  parts  of  China.  Therefore  Kamehameha 
quickly  commanded  that  the  mountains  of  Oahu  be  searched 
for  it,  and  on  being  found  and  brought  in  it  was  declared  by 
the  foreigners  that  Hawaii  possessed  the  fragrant  wood.  Cap- 
tains McCook,  Ogden,  "Kawilpott,"  Winship,  Bartow,  and 
Davis  took  large  quantities  of  it  to  Canton  and  Macao,  and 
brought  back  much  goods.  The  kind  of  goods  brought  here 
in  quantity  to  trade  for  the  sandalwood  comprised  various 
kinds  of  prints,  cotton,  mixed  piece  goods  and  clothing,  [The 
list  of  names  given  are  of  kinds  or  qualities  of  goods  so  long 
out  of  market  and  fashion  as  to  be  quite,  unknown  to  the  island 
trade  of  today. — Ed.] 

When  Kamehameha  removed  to  Hawaii,  on  reaching  Kani- 
aukani  he  sent  the  sandalwood  cutters  into  the  mountain 
forests  of  Kona  and  Kau,  and  gave  them  clothing  and  mamaki 
kapa,  and  furnished  them  with  plenty  of  food  and  fish  (ka  ai 
a  me  ka  ia).  The  conveying  of  it  {the  sandalwood)  to  the 
ports  of  shipment  was  by  the  common  people  of  the  districts. 
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And  thus  it  was  in  Kohala  and  Hamakua.  In  like  manner  did 
all  the  chiefs  in  sending  their  people  to  hew  sandalwood. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  chiefs  and  people  devoted 
to  the  cutting  of  this  wood  and  conveying  it  to  the  various 
shipping  points,  a  severe  famine  ensued  which  extended  from 
Hawaii  to  Kauai.  ♦  *  •  Kamehameha  observing  this 
charged  the  chiefs  and  people  that  they  be  not  so  absorbed 
in  sandalwood  gathering,  and  thereupon  kapued  it  to  (or  for) 
the  government.  He  directed  that  the  chiefs  and  people 
should  till  the  soil,  and  he  himself  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
ground  and  likewise  directed  those  about  him.  The  field  of 
his  personal  farming,  called  Kuahewa,  is  situate  above  Kai- 
lua,  in  Kona.  and  it  is  said  that  afterwards,  for  many  years, 
it  was  marked  by  the  non-appearance  of  any  weeds.     «     »     • 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Kahalaia  (in  1826}  the  King  Kau- 
ikeaouli  with  his  chiefs,  retainers,  young  marines,  and  certain 
others  set  out  to  collect  sandalwood  above  Waialua  adjoining 
Waimea:  above  at  Kolokini  and  Waoala:  at  Aikanaka  and 
Kaloka ;  above  ^^akaleha  and  also  above  Mokuleia,  At  the 
time  of  the  king's  cutting  of  sandalwood  at  Waialua  he  wcs 
but  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  prompt  and  business  like,  *  *  * 

At  this  expedition  much  sandalwood  was  obtained  and 
three-masted  vessels  conveyed  it  to  Honolulu.  The  balance 
was  loaded  on  the  Portuguese  three-master,  and  the  Kaainoa- 
nui,  belonging  to  the  king,  was  filled  to  the  full.  Manula  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  a  young  Englishman  belonging  to  Boki,  were 
sent  in  charge  of  the  cargoes  to  Macao,  China.  But  in  the 
taking  of  the  sandalwood  vessels  to  China  they  learned  not 
its  value.  Manuia  sustained  a  loss  and  sold  it  and  the  king's 
vessel  and  returned  with  Mr.  Roberts  on  Captain  Cole's 
ship.     *     *     * 

FHOM   FRAGMENTS  OF   HISTORY. 

Some  years  before  the  arrival  of  Alex,  Adams*  search  was 
made  in  the  mountain   forests  for  sandalwood.     Because  of 
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the  fragrance  of  the  naio-  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  meet 
the  demands,  therefore,  this  variety  of  wood  was  taken  to 
China,  but  found  to  be  worthless.  In  consequepce  of  this 
the  iliahi  was  assured  to  be  the  wood  wanted,  wherenpon 
dilig^cnt  search  in  the  forest  stretches  of  these  islands  was 
made,  and  there  was  sent  on  certain  American  vessels  this 
desired  kind  of  wood.  There  were  three  three-masted  vessels 
which  sailed  for  China,  and  each  vessel  took  several  natives 
to  help  on  the  voyage  and  in  their  discharge  at  China. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  vessels  they  anchored  off  Mama'.a' 
while  the  boats  passed  on  from  Ulaka*  to  Pakakaf^.  The 
boats  were  gaily  decorated,  and  the  men  wore  soldiers'  red 
coals  and  had  shiney  hats  on  their  heads.  They  were  thought 
to  be  foreign  man-o-war's  men  when  in  fact  they  were  the 
returned  Hawaiians  from  China.  Men,  women  and  children 
gazed  at  them  from  below  Kakaako.  Pakaka  and  other  places, 
as  they  strolled  about,  for  it  was  the  first  known  of  these  new 
things  in  Honolulu.  "Wonderful  indeed"!  was  the  expression 
of  the  time.  But  these  and  all  other  things  of  the  kind  were 
Kamehameha's. 

Being  assured  that  the  sandalwood  of  these  islands  had  real 
value,  large  numbers  of  the  people  throughout  the  group  were 
sent  to  collect  it,  and  it  became  the  article  of  trade.  .\nA  be- 
cause of  this,  vessels  came  to  these  harbors  continuously  from 
that  time.  It  was  thought  that  upon  Kamehameha's  remov- 
ing to  Hawaii  a  large  increase  in  sandalwood  trading  vessels 
would  follow,  for  these  captains  took  frequent  cargoes  of  it 
to  China  whereby,  it  was  said,  their  o,wners  became  very 
wealthy.  And  thus  it  probably  was  with  the  majority  of  the 
vessels  which  traded  for  sandalwood  at  the  various  ports.  *  * 

It  is  said  that  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  king  and 
the  captain    that  conveyed    the   chiefs   in   their    inter-island 
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travels,  to  load  up  the  Leiepalfi  with  sandalwood  and  dispose 
of  it  and  the  vessel,  for  it  was  becoming  old.  This  plan  was 
carried  out  and  a  foreigner  of  good  standing  was  placed  in 
charge  thereof  and  sailed  for  China.  •  *  • 

In  due  time  there  returned  here  the  one  who  took  the  Keoua 
Leiepali  with  sandalwood  to  China,  and  it  is  said  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  $10,000.  If  the  report  is  true  there  is 
ground  for  belief  in  the  foresight  of  the  king  in  his  course 
with  the  vessels  and  Americans,  as  has  been  shown. 


ODD  NAMED  LOCALITIES. 

J3K(N  early  instrument  of  record,  conveying  certain 
jl^y  property  in  the  town  of  Lahaina,  Maui,  locates  it  by 
terms  of  a  decidedly  nautical  flavor,  no  -doubt  well 
known  then  when  it  was  so  frequented  by  whaleships,  but 
now  lost  and  forgotten. 

Like  names  were  applied  to  various  locations  in  Honolulu, 
along  in  the  "early  fifties,"  which  are  recalled  by  the  above 
incident  and  clearly  indicates,  like  Lahaina's,  their  source  of 
origin. 

Black  Sea  was  that  portion  of  Honolulu  lying  back  of  King 
and  Maunakea  streets,  toward  the  stream. 

Japan  Sea  comprised  the  upper  part  of  Maunakea  street 
toward  the  Nuuanu  stream. 

Yellow  Sea  lay  back  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  corner  of 
Nuuanu  and  Beretania  streets  up  to  Kukui  lane. 

China  Sea  was  that  portion  of  the  town  which  lay  on  both 
sides  of  Smith  street,  between  Hotel  and  Beretania  streets. 

Cape  Horn  comprised  the  Kaumakapili  block. 

Cow  Bay  was  off  Maunakea  street  and  extended  to  the  stream, 
and  was  reached  by  a  lane  leading  by  Liberty  Hall,  known  to 
some  as  Bugle  Alley. 

Mosquito  B.\y  lay  in  the  rear  of  Dudoit's  (later  Dickson's) 
premises,  reached  by  a  lane  off  Beretania  street. 
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WritUD  for  (he  Hiwaiisn  Anount  bj  8.  Andwieh. 

ff  ARLY  proclivities  for  searching  out  small  caves  in  the 
})    hills   of   eastern    Massachusetts,   or   making   like   hiding 

places  in  sandhills  and  haymows  was  not  a  bad  schooling  for  the 
cave  hunting  experiences  in  Hawaii  with  which  I  was  favored 
some  years  later,  since  those  boyhood  pranks — with  the  weird- 
ness  and  fear  induced  by  the  recital  of  ghost  and  goblin  stories 
which  seem  to  many,  as  then  to  myself,  to  be  the  natural  topic  of 
entertainment  in  such  dark  places — proved  essential  helps. 

Once  our  uncanny  stories  become  very  real,  for  in  trying  to 
reach  our  cave  through  its  narrow  entrance  we  suddenly  met  an 
old  black  cat  that  was  as  much  frightened  at  the  meeting  as  we 
were,  and  as  quickly  determined  to  get  out  by  jumping  over  my 
body,  as  she  did,  leaving  the  marks  of  teeth  and  claws  upon  me 
as  a  souvenir  to  this  day.  While  my  Hawaiian  experiences  may 
not  have  left  like  indehble  impressions,  they  have  left  memories 
which,  also,  can  not  be.efifaced. 

On  coming  to  these  islands  and  hearing  of  the  burial  caves  of 
Hawaii,  I  longed  to  find  and  visit  them.  It  was,  however,  several 
years  before  I  found  any  of  real  interest,  and  might  not  have  done 
so  then  but  for  a  chance  acquaintance  made  with  an  old  Hawaiian 
who  had  been  a  retainer  in  the  service  of  an  alii,  or  high  chief. 
We  were  a  party  of  three,  at  this  time,  and  under  bis  guidance 
we  found  several  caves  of  great  interest.  I  believe  but  few  peo- 
ple have  been  so  fortunate  as  ourselves  in  the  number  of  inter- 
esting caves  visited. 

We  found  a  few  caves  which  had  not  been  used  much  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead;  but  this  only  stimulated  our  desire 
to  find  a  true  burial  cave.  For  a  long  time  we  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Rumors  came  to  us  now  and  then  of  ancient 
burial  caves  here  and  there,  especially  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Hawaii ;  but  we  could  find  no  one  who  knew,  or  would  tell,  of 
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their  exact  location.  We  used  to  believe  this  to  be  pretended 
ignorance,  but  iiave  since  concluded  such  was  not  the  case,  as  it 
seeilis  to  have  been  the  custom  to  confide  the  place  of  burial  to 
only  one  friend  and  often  only  under  the  strongest  promise  of 
secrecy,  for  fear  of  the  remains  of  their  dead  being  disturbed  by 
their  enemies,  or  their  bones  being  used  for  making  fish-hooks. 

At  last,  early  in  July,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we 
were  rewarded  by  finding  an  old  Hawaiian,  who  yielded  to  our 
persuasions  and  agreed  to  show  us  where  caves  used  for  the 
burial  of  chiefs  and  priests  could  be  found.  Accordingly  on  tlie 
following  day  at  day-break  we  started,  and  at  eventide  we  re- 
turned, bringing  a  treasure  for  the  hunter  of  relics,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  stone  axe  which  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  was 
used  by  Kaniehameha  I.,  or  one  of  his  followers.  We  also 
brought  back  an  old  pipe  and  a  few  other  trinkets,  besides 
the  report  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  cave  which  had  never 
been  explored. 

We  rejoiced  at  our  discovery  and  at  once  planned  to  profit 
thereby  on  the  first  moonlight  night  possible.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  at  night,  for  the  old  Hawaiian  who  acted  as  guide  insisted 
that  any  expedition  to  such  caves  as  he  was  al>out  to  show  us, 
should  be  in  secret.  To  the  present  day,  I  believe  he  intended 
that  the  location  of  the  caves  should  not  be  remembered  by  us. 
as  the  landmarks  were  not  plain  and  only  a  [lerson  with  a  good 
,■  for  locations  would  ever  be  able  to  return  lo  one  of  them 


agani. 

We  started  at  dusk  and  rode  for  some  fifteen  miles.  At  first 
we  traveled  along  a  road  lined  on  either  side  by  fields  of  cane  in 
all  stages  of  growth.  Soon  the  ground  became  dry  and  rocky. 
There  was  no  vegetation  of  any  kind,  though  there  were  many 
evidences  of  cultivation  in  early  days,  giving  proof  of  the 
large  population  which  Hawaii  must  have  had  at  one  time. 

We  soon  came  to  a  great  heiau  where  in  the  past,  and  possibly 
within  the  memory  of  some  then  living,  human  sacrifices  were 
oflPered  to  the  go<is.  There  was  the  great  stone  wall  many  feet 
high  .still  standing,  and  the  great  sacrificial  stone  was  pointed 
out  to  us. 
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Leaving  this  interesting  place,  we  proceeded  sonth.  The  full 
moon  and  cloudless  sky,  caused  the  sea  to  look  like  glistening 
silver,  and  even  showed  the  outlines  of  Maui  in  the  distance.  We 
rode  onward  talking  cheerfully  as  we  went.  Our  horses  were 
fresh  and  the  miles  sped  past.  After  riding  for  about  eight  miles, 
we  came  to  a  ravine.  In  this  we  found  the  opening  of  the  first 
cave  not  far  from  the  road.  We  lit  our  lanterns  and  prepared 
for  our  first  trip  underground.  As  the  cave  was  not  a  large  one, 
we  did  not  use  thread  or  anything  else  to  help  us  in  finding  our 
way  out.  This  cave  consisted  of  a  single  room  about  sixteen  feet 
cither  way.  with,  a  low  ceiling  not  over  ten  feet  high.  The  floor 
was  irregular,  with  shelves  or  ledges  on  the  sides.  The  cave 
had  not  been  used  for  burial  purposes  for  many  years,  and  there 
wore  no  signs  of  the  modern  method  of  burial  or  of  any  coffins; 
but  in  this  cave  we  found  the  large  stone  axe  before  mentioned 
and  also  the  pipe  and  Hawaiian  skates,  I  should  call  them;  but 
did  not  discover  anything  new  on  this  night.  We  since  learned 
that  this  cave  had  a  sub-cave  much  more  interesting  and  entered 
by  means  of  a  small  opening  in  the  floor,  which  was  covered  by 
a  large  flat  stone.  We  noticed  the  stone  but  did  not  then  think 
to  try  to  remove  it.  We  were  told  and  believe  truly  that  in  the 
lower  cave,  more  valuable  relics  were  to  be  found  which  belonged 
to  a  chief  of  Kamchameha. 

Our  stay  here,  however,  was  short,  having  but  little  time,  as 
the  cave  which  was  the  real  object  of  our  journey  was  several 
miles  away. 

We  continued  our  way  over  the  lava  rocks  which  were  not 
only  free  from  any  sign  of  vegetation,  but  worn  smooth  by  animal 
travel.  Our  way  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  we  ex- 
pected to  find  the  cave  in  the  side  of  some  hill  or  ravine. 

.-\fter  traveling  for  about  six  or  eight  miles  farther  we  were 
stopped  anfl  told  that  the  cave  should  be  near  and  sure  enough, 
after  a  few  minutes  search  we  found  a  small  hole  not  much  larger 
than  a  barrel,  which  we  were  told  was  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

After  a  little  discussion  .as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  out  again, 
we  lowered  one  of  our  lanterns  into  the  cave.  The  sight  did  not 
taid  to  reassure  us  as  only  more  hole,  deeper  and  darker,  met 
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our  eyes ;  but  we  followed  our  lantern,  at  first  going  nearly- 
straight  down  and  then  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  right  for  thirty 
feet  or  more  (crawling  on  our  stomachs).  Then  another  turn  to 
the  left.  After  going  a  short  distance  the  passage  began  to  en- 
large, and  we  came  to  a  small  room,  which  we  thought  was  the 
cave  prefer,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  hall  or  vestibule. 

After  another  comparatively  short  crawl  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  large  cave.  There  seemed  to  be  a  current  of  fresh  air  which 
came,  probably,  from  an  opening  by  the  sea.  The  roof,  floor 
and  sides  were  of  lava  which  looked  fresh  as  if  from  a  flow  of 
yesterday ;  it  was  in  many  grotesque  forms  and  bright  colors 
which  perhaps  gave  the  early  Hawaiians  the  idea  of  coloring 
found  in  many  of  the  kapas  in  the  cave  and  worked  in  patterns 
similar  to  the  lava  of  the  roof.  This  cave,  like  the  smaller  one, 
was  evidently  not  of  recent  use,  as  we  found  nothing  of  iron, 
other  metal,  or  wood  work  except  such  as  was  done  with  the  sharp 
stones  of  the  ancient  people  of  Hawaii. 

I  do  not  believe  burials  had  been  made  for  one  hundred  years 
or  more.  Of  course,  the  real  interest  in  the  cave  was  not  in  the 
lava  flow  or  the  winding  passage,  or  even  in  the  large  room  itself, 
which  was  about  sixty  feet  wide  and  over  fifty  feet  high,  (and 
during  the  night  we  traveled  not  less  than  two  miles  without 
counting  small  caves  and  side  passages),  but  in  the  wonderfiil 
work  of  man's  hand  and  the  work  of  the  great  leveler  of  all 
mankind.  Here  the  bones  of  chief  and  priest  lay  side  by  side 
with  those  of  their  most  humble  followers.  The  bones  were  laid 
in  great  piles  and  bundles,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
wrapped  in  many  thicknesses  of  kapa,  they  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  packages  of  Japanese  rice,  ready  for  shipment.  I 
think  there  were  over  a  thousand  of  thfsc  bund'cs,  a  few  of 
which  we  opened  and  found  the  bones  remarkably  well  preser\ed. 
The  dry  air  and  I  suppose  the  thick  kapa  coverings  made  so 
good  a  non-conductor  that  decay  had  never  entered  there. 
It  was  evident  from  the  condition  of  the  bones  that  the  flebh 
had  been  removed  from  them  and  the  bones  disjointed  before 
being  put  in  their  strange  caskets.     There  were  some  that  were 
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not  dismembered,  and  these  we  took  to  be  the  chiefs  or  priests,  as 
near  them,  such  relics  as  we  obtained  were  found. 

Around  the  neck  of  one  was  a  hair  lei,  so  dear  to  them,  and  an 
emblem  of  rank.  We  found  idols,  pipes,  round  stones  for  games, 
poi-pounders,  ka pa-pounders,  stone  axes,  spears,  stone  lamps,  and 
other  articles  of  much  interest.  One  thing  that  interested  us 
very  much  among  the  bundles,  covered  as  before  mentioned  with 
many  thicknesses  of  kapa  about  four  by  five  feet  square,  (in 
some  cases  more  than  twenty  kapas  being  used  in  a  single  bun- 
dle), was  a  perfectly  preserved  body  of  a  child  about  three  years 
of  age.  The  form  and  features  were  perfect ;  forming  as  per- 
fect a  mummy  as  ever  came  from  Egyptian  burial  places.  If 
only  her  lips  could  tell  the  tale  of  her  short  life,  how  interested 
we  should  have  been ! 

We  left  her  there  with  her  fathers.  As  it  was  now  nearly 
morning  we  left  the  melancholy  chamber  of  the  dead  and  were 
glad  to  be  above  ground  once  more.  In  the  light  of  the  moon 
now  dying  in  the  west,  a  somewhat  serious  party,  we  returned  to 
our  homes. 

Later  we  found  other  caves;  some  on  the  sides  of  steep  pre- 
cipices, reached  only  by  feats  of  great  daring  or  danger,  as  also 
one  large  one  whose  mouth  was  covered  by  the  sea,  but  none 
quite  so  interesting  as  this  cave  of  Hawaii. 


A  VISIT  TO  WAIMEA,  OAHU. 


SCENE  OF  THE  D.\ED.*LUS  TRAGEDY  OF  MAY,   I792. 

i^^rfN  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  the  route  of 
1^^  the  railway  between  Waialua  and  Kahuku  point,  lies  the 
once  verdant  and  picturesque,  but  now  barren  and  almost  deserted 
valley  of  Waimea.  In  early  years  it  was  populus  and  fruitful, 
and  until  comparative  recent  times  was  a  famed  and  charming 
spot. 
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Like  its  namesake  on  Kauai,  Waimea  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  place,  on  Oahu,  of  communication  with  foreigners, 
as  the  Discovery  and  Resolution  on  their  way  to  Kauai,  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook,  touched  here  February  27,  1779,  in  search 
of  a  watering  place.  The  scene  impressed  the  narrator  as  fol- 
lows: 

"•  *  *  •pfjg  %\g^t  of  a  fine  river,  running  through  a  deep 
valley,  induced  us  to  come  to  an  anchor  in  thirteen  fathoms 
water  with  a  sandy  bottom,  *  «  *  the  mouth  of  the  river 
bearing  southeast  half  east,  one  mile  distant  *  *  *  *  We 
were  much  disappointed  to  find  the  water  had  a  brackish  taste, 
for  two  hundred  yards  up  the  river,  owing  to  the  marshy  ground 
through  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  Beyond  this,  it  was 
perfectly  fresh  and  formed  a  fine  running  stream,  along  the  side 
of  which  I  walked  till  I  came  to  the  conflux  of  two  small  rivulets 
that  branched  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  remarkably  steep  and  ro- 
mantic mountain.  The  banks  of  this  river,  and  indeed  the  whole 
we  saw  of  the  northwest  part  of  Oahu,  are  well  cultivated  and 
full  of  villages;  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  uncommonly 
beautiful  and  picturesque." ' 

Another  early  writer  gives  this  description  of  it :  "The  valley 
of  Waimea,  through  which  a  stream  from  the  mountainous  in- 
terior winds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  is  almost  environed  by  moun- 
tains rising  beautifully  on  three  sides  of  it,  one  behind  another, 
from  the  seaside  to  the  interior,  and  exhibiting  a  fine  picturesque 
amphitheatre,  with  hamlets,  trees  and  plantations."^ 

Though  small  in  area  the  valley  was  noted  for  the  quality  and 
productiveness  of  its  products.  The  choice  quality  of  its  pink 
taro  is  said  to  have  secured  Waimea  the  monopoly  of  the  ajii 
(chief)  trade,  and  became  known  in  market  as  royal  poi;  its 
oranges  vied  with  those  of  Kona  for  choiceness,  while  the  waters 
of  its  bay,  to  the  present  time,  have  been  noted  as  being  favored 
of  Kuula— the  Hawaiian  fishermen's  deity — for  the  quantity  and 
superiority  of  its  fish. 
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These,  with  various  other  incidents  which  many  readers  of  the 
Annual  may  recall,  as  also  the  prominence  it  holds  in  island 
tradition,  have  combined  to  make  this  one  of  the  famous  spots  of 
Oahu's  history,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  unfortunate 
tragedy  attending  the  visit  of  Vancouver's  store  ship,  Daedalus, 
May  II,  1792,  the  second  foreign  arrival  at  this  place,  in  the  un- 
provoked attack  by  the  natives  upon  the  boat's  crew  which  had 
landed  in  quest  of  water,  and  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Hergest, 
the  commander;  Astronomer  Gooch  and  one  seaman. 

About  three  years  ago  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  as- 
sumed the  laudable,  duty  of  locating  the  notable  spots  or  land- 
marks of  Hawaiian  history,  so  that  in  due  time  suitable  tablets 
might  be  erected  at  such  localities  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance or  event  connected  therewith.  Deeming  the  sad  incident 
above  referred  to  as  rendering  Waimea  entitled  to  such  recogni- 
tion lent  the  writer  additional  interest  to  a  pleasurable  journey. 

First  thought  might  deem  it  a  waste  of  time  to  think  of  obtain- 
ing any  information  of  interest  or  value  in  connection  with  that 
sad  occurrence  at  this  late  day,  yet  that  was  the  principal  object 
in  mind  in  a  recent  visit  to  this  interesting  valley;  combining  re- 
search study  with  vacation  pleasure,  hoping  thereby  to  secure 
sufficient  information  from  the  resident  patriarch  of  the  village 
—himself  a  descendant  of  early  Waimeans — that  would  identify 
the  landing  place  of  the  watering  party,  and  the  locality  of  the 
murderous  attack,  and  if  the  data  obtained  may  be  relied  upon — 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  our  informant  should  be  misleading — 
the  effort  was  not  wholly  void  of  success. 

A  white  sand  beach,  noted  for  its  white  and  speckled  scallop 
sea  shells,  (Pecten  russatus{?)  Reeve,)  found  at  certain  seasons 
of  ihe  year,  now  closes  entirely  the  mouth  of  the  stream  as  it  has 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  except  when  heavy  freshets  force  a 
temporary  outlet  for  its  pent  up  waters.  In  ancient  times  it  is 
said,  there  was  open  water  from  the  sea  shore  to  near  the  fork 
of  the  valley,  so  that  canoes  came  up  this  waterway  freely,  and 
it  was  up  this  inlet  that  the  boat  of  the  Dtcdalus  coursed,  said 
our  informant,  and  landed  its  party  near  the  western  branch 
stream  at  a  place  known  as  Kaiamoana.     A  short  distance  inland 
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from  this  landing  place,  at  tlje  base  of  Kaluahole,  a  bluff  on  the 
western  or  Waialua  side  of  the  valley,  was  pointed  out  as  the 
spot  where  the  attack  on  the  officers  and  two  seamen  occurred 
and  one  sailor  killed,  while  still  further  inland,  about  abreast 
of  Kalihee,  the  central  bluff  diviaing  the  valley,  at  a  place  called 
Kapa'u,  was  where  the  officers  were  murdered,  from  whence 
their  bodies  were  borne  to  a  distant  heiau,  according  to  native 
authorities. 

Some  readers  may  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  on  the  top  of 
Keanaloa,  the  eastern  bluff  of  the  valley  overlooking  the  narrow 
stretch  of  lowland  shore,  is  located  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  cele- 
brated hetaus  of  this  island,  known*  as  Puu-o-Mahuka,  the  dedi- 
catory fires  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  felt  on  distant  Kauai. 
This  temple  is  further  said  to  be  identified  with  Kaopulupulu,  the 
martyr  Kahuna  of  prophetic  power,  whose  death  at  the  behest  of 
Kahahana  the  Moi  of  Oaliu  was  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  by 
Kahekili  the  Moi  of  Maui  in  1782.'  It  seems  most  probable  that 
this  was  the  distant  heiau  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
officers  were  borne,  rather  than  to  Mokuleia,  some  twelve  miles 
to  the  westward,  as  erroneously  stated  by  one  writer,  for  no  evi- 
dence can  be  found  of  any  ancient  temple  in  that  part  of  the 
district.  There  were  three,  if  not  more,  within  this  distance, 
one  of  which  was  near  the  western  point  of  Waimea,  but  all 
lacked  the  renown  of  Puu-o-Mahuku  and,  furthermore,  this  latter 
was  within  reach  of  the  avenging  guns  of  the  Dxdalus. 

But  this  once  populous  and  fruitful  valley  has  suffered  many 
changes  with  the  march  of  time,  and  fatalists  would  say  that 
retribution  had  pursued  Waimea  with  unrelenting  hand.  The 
denuding  of  its  upland  forest  has  rendered  its  valley  slopes  sus- 
ceptible to  frequent  damage  by  floods  in  the  winter  seasons,  and 
the  tremendous  freshets  of  1898  put  an  end  to  the  agriculturaj 
enterprise  of  its  remnant  of  people  by  washing  out.  to  sea  the 
growing  taro  from  terraced  banks;  the  coffee,  orange  and  other 
fruit  trees  planted  along  its  slopes,  and  filling  up  its  taro  patches 
and  the  bed  of  its  streams  with  debris,  rocks  and  boulders,  several 

■Ths  PolyneBisn  Kice,  by  Abrahsm  Pomsnderi  London.  1880.  Vol.  n,  p.  22S. 
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feet  deep.  As  though  this  was  not  misfortune  enough,  houses 
and  other  property  were  also  swept  away  and  three  lives  lost  in 
the  effort  to  rescue  personal  effects  from  the  mad-rushing  tor- 
rent which  also  carried  away  the  government  bridge  and  seriously 
damaged  that  of  the  Railway  Company.  Evidences  of  this  de- 
vestation  still  exist,  and  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  remaining  residents  in  the  village,  which  is  near  the  shore, 
are  few,  comprising  mostly  Japanese,  with  a  few  Hawaiians, 
whose  principal  occupation  is  that  of  fishing.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,  above  the  bridge,  an  attempt  at  sweet  potato  cultiva- 
tion is  in  progress,  but  nothing  further  in  agriculture  is  to  be  seen. 
The  gathering  of  sea  shells  by  the  native  women  and  children 
in  the  dazzling  glare  of  their  white  sand  beach,  and  making  them 
up  into  hat  bands  and  belts,  for  souvenirs,  helps  them  to  eke  out 
a  precarious  living. 


THE  HEIAU  (TEMPLE)  OF  KUPOPOLO. 

AND  INCIDENTALLY  OTHERS. 


jra^  SUBSEQUENT  visit  to  the  locality  of  the  preceding  nar- 
^Ij  rative  for  a  few  corroborative  particulars,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity that  was  readily  availed  of  to  investigate  certain  points 
set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  Hawaiian  prophesy,  "The  land  is  - 
given  to  the  sea,"  as  published  in  the  Annual  for  1904,  more  par- 
ticularly the  heiau  (temple)  of  Kohokuwelowelo  for  priests  only, 
at  Punanue,  where  Kaopiilupulu,  the  famous  priest,  and  his  son, 
is  said  to  have  made  a  short  stay  in  crossing  through  Waialua. 

Contrary  to  the  maxim  of  "never  expose  your  ignorance,"  we 
have  ever  been  ready  to  admit  ours  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
knowledge,  hence,  never  having  heard  of  a  Hawaiian  temple  de- 
voted solely  to,  or  for,  the  priests,  the  occasion  was  seized  for  the 
enlightenment  of  our  ignorant  mind  on  the  antiquities  and  folk 
lore  of  the  land  we  live  in.     But  we  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
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ment  and  will  have  to  grope  on  in  our  ignorance  still,  for  though 
the  location  was  readily  found — situate  about  midway  between 
Haleiwa  and  Waimea,— no  ciue  to  the  teniple  named  was  discov- 
ered. The  many  stone  enclosures  of  Punanue  gave  evidence  in 
early  times  of  a  populous  village,  confirming  old  residents'  state- 
ments, and  was  not,  nor  ever  had  been,  a  heiau  land^  for  temples 
were  not  erected  amid  habitations  but  rather  apart  from  them. 
Furthermore,  the  nlytii  character  of  this  portion  of  the  tradition 
was  deemed  conclusive  upon  learning  that  the  name  given  as  that 
of  the  temple  for  priests  only  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Kao- 
pulupulu's  own  place  at  Waimea. 

The  unraveling  of  this  myth  of  the  temple  of  Kahokuwelowelo 
led,  however,  to  the  important  discovery  of  one  called  Kupopolo, 
situated  near  the  western  point  of  Waimea,  close  to  the  Waialua 
boundary.  It  is  some  four  miles  distant  from  the  Haieiwa  hotel, 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  road,  and  in  plain  view,  and  had  doubt- 
less been  looked  upon  by  all  visitors  and  many  residents  of  the 
district  as  an  old  cattle  pen.  but  which  upon  investigation  was 
readily  seen  to  be  a  construction  of  far  different  character. 

Upon  learning  of  its  location,  enquiry  at  the  hotel  elicited  noth- 
ing relative  to  it,  but  with  the  readiness  of  an  enthusiast  in  dis- 
coveries. Manager  Bidgood  joined  in  the  trip  of  search  and  in- 
vestigation, that  he  might  have  personal  knowledge  thereof  for 
the  benefit  of  future  guests  of  his  hostelry,  and  materially  aided 
the  expedition  by  taking  the  measurements  for  the  accompanying 
sketch. 

With  a  native  guide  impressed  into  service  from  a  party  of 
fishermen  met  with  along  the  shore,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  object  of  our  search,  but  of  any  particulars  concerning  it  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing,  though  belonging  to  W'aimea,  except 
that  the  stones  of  the  structure  was'  said,  traditionally,  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  Menehunes  from  Kaena  point,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles, — evidently  another  myth. 
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This  heiau  of  Kupopoio  stands  out  clear  on  gently  sloping 
pasture  land  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  and  about 
midway  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  blutf  terminating  the 
high  land  cane  culture  of  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.  not  far 
from  the  turn  into  Watmea  valley.  Its  front  wall  stands  from 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  land,  and 
runs  back  to  about  four  feet  high  in  the  rear.  It  lies  parallel 
with  the  shore  line,  northeast  and  southwest;  its  front  wall - 
measuring  266  feet  along  the  base.  It  is  composed  of  two  sepa- 
rate enclosures,  the  northern  one  being  112  by  92  feet  and  the 
southern  one  adjoining,  150  by  no  feet,  the  two  embracing  an 
area  of  about  four-sevenths  of  an  acre.  The  front  wall  seems 
to  be  of  double  construction,  a  base  some  four  feet  high  run- 
ning its  entire  length  and  around  its  northern  end,  above,  and 
about  three  feet  within  which  rise  the  walls  proper. 

For  its  age  and  exposed  situation  it  was  found  to  be  fairly 
well  preserved,  and  upon  climbing  its  walls,  built  up  of  com- 
pact' laid  lava  stones,  evidently  from  the  vicinity,  we  were  im- 
pressed with  its  size  as  exceeding  that  of  Puukohola,  the  famous 
heiau  at  Kawaihae,  Hawaii,  constructed  just  at  the  completion 
of  Kamehameha's  conquest  of   that   island,  the   dimensions   of 
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which  as  described  by  Ellis,  in  his  "Tour  of  Hawaii,"  are  given 
as  224  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide. 

As  seen  in  the  plan  a  division  wall — which  is  higher  than  the 
outer  walls — clivides  the  temple  into  two  sections,  northern  and 
southern,  the  former  of  which  is  nearly  square.  Both  sections 
are  filled  to  the  height  of  the  main  or  outer  walls  with  rounded 
unbroken  stones,  the  central  third  part  of  each  being  well  leveled 
off  with  small  fiat  and  broken  stones  filling  in  the  chinks,  while 
those  in  tiie  ends  of  each  division  were  in  a  loose  and  confused 
state,  especially  the  southern  end,  as  was  also  a  curved  walled- 
in  enclosure  on  the  southern  end,  thirty  feet  from  the  front  wall. 
This  latter,  with  a  number  of  uniform  piles  of  stones  in  this 
larger  division,  was  quite  noticeable  and  may  have  much  signifi- 
cance, though  it  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  relic  searching  in 
days  long  past,  or  it  may  have  been  an  attempt  at  its  demolition 
following  an  edict  of  Kaahumanu's  in  1822,  when  she  burned  all 
the  idols  found  on  Hawaii,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  some 
■   temples. 

Our  informant  said  it  was  done  by  road  builders,  many  years 
ago,  who  broke  away  the  steps  which  formerly  existed  at  the 
southwest  end,  and,  with  many  stones  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
heiau,  were  taken  to  construct  that  portion  of  the  road  bed  that 
runs  along  the  beach,  because  they  were  handy  togetiier.  But 
a  casual  glance  along  the  neighboring  shore  indicates  that  ample 
material  for  such  purpose  exists  nearer  at  hand,  and  a  like  condi- 
tion doubtless  existed  then.  Still,  if  his  statement  is  correct, 
then  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  outer  walls  have  been  reduced 
from  their  original  height,  probably  that  of  the  division  wall. 

F.rom  examination  the  only  way  of  approach  seems  to  be  in  a 
tumbled  down  outer  wall  rounding  the  northern  corner  as  being 
probably  the  entry-way  for  the  priests  into  the  inner  templet 
which  was  this  northern  section,  for  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
this  division  is  a  small  space  leveled  off  with  soil,  of  a  size 
for.  and  was  most  likely  to  have  been  the  place,  where  the 
priest's  house  for  consuhing  his  oracles,  stood. 

The  cur\'cd  section  near  the  middle  southern  wall  of  the 
larger    division    already    mentioned    may    have    Ireen    the   main 
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entrance  leading  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  temple,  which  would 
account  for  its  departure  from  the  right  angle  form  of  all  other 
parts  of  the  structure.  The  rest  of  this  division  is  open  ground, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  rear  terrace  running  its  entire  length, 
where  probably  stood  huts  for  the  priest  and  his  assistants,  as  re- 
quired in  some  heiau  enclosures.^ 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  little  similarity  in  the  ground 
plan  of  the  remaining  heiaus  known  to  exist  throughout  the 
islands,  and  this  confirms  the  statement  of  Kamakau,  the  histor- 
ian, '"that  they  varied  in  shape,  being  square,  oblong,  and  round 
in  form;  of  no  uniform  plan,  save  those  constructed  by  an  ancient 
priest  named  Moi,  but  each  according  to  the  design  of  the 
kaula,  or  prophets." 

No  little  interest  has  been  awakened  by  the  rediscovery  of 
this  apparently  overlooked  and  forgotten  heiau,  and  for  various 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  its  fair  condition  and  large  size  gives 
even  now,  a  faint  idea  of  its  ancient  purpose;  second,  it  would 
likely  be  the  easiest  of  restoration  to  its  probable  original  plan 
with  least  expense,  and  third,  its  location  of  easy  access,  by  rail, 
affords  an  object  lesson  already  too  rare  to  visitors  and  residents 
interested  in  the  study  of  Hawaiian  antiquities. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  an  act  was  passed 
"to  authorize  the  Hawaiian  government  to  acquire  and  preserve 
the  ancient  heiaus  and  puuhonuas,  or  the  sites  or  remains  there- 
of," but  nothing,  so  far,  has  come  of  it,  not  even  the  compilation 
of  a  list  of  those  remaining  throughout  the  islands. 

.^s  a  public  attraction  and  Promotion  Committee  asset  the 
directors  of  the  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Co.  and  the  Haleiwa  hotel 
will  no  doubt  welcome  any  scientific  aid  toward  its  restoration. 
To  this  end  a  representative  committee  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Society,  with  others,  were  invited  to  visit  the  ruins  some  weeks 
later,  conducted  by  Manager  F.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Oahu  Railway, 
and  Secretary  E.  M.  Boyd,  of  the  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee, 
and  two  interesting  hours  were  spent  in  examining  its  condition 
and  peculiar  features.     As  a  result  the  consensus  of  opinion  fa- 
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vored  its  preservation  b}-  careful  repair  of  all  its  broken  walls  to 
their  first  state,  but  as  to  its  restoration  tliere  was  too  little  in 
evidence  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  original  detail  plan 
of  the  heiau  had  been  to  advise  such  a  step  at  this  time.  Its 
preservation  will  pave  the  way  therefor  whenever  further  study 
and  insight  in  Hawaiian  temple  structures  of  this  class,  or  rank, 
may  direct.  Such  a  course  would  not  detract  from  its  historic 
value;  in  fact  a  deeper  interest  ever  prevails  over  well  kept  ruins 
than  can  be  maintained  on  false  restorations. 

Waialua  possesses  another  ruined  heiau,  named  Onehane,  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  Kaala,  directly  back  of 
the  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.'s  mill,  but  so  dilapidated  and  over- 
grown with  lantana  as  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of 
its  size. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  overlooking  Kaena  point  is  still 
another  heiau,  called  Kuokala,  said  by  the  natives  of  Waianae  to 
have  been  built  by  the  migrates  from  Kauai  when  they  first  peo- 
pled this  Island  of  Oaliu. 


KAALA  AND  KAAIALII. 
A  Legend  of  Lanai. 

Condeiiseil  fnim  the  .V»  l!o»  version  of  1873. 

■nj>ORI>ERIi\G  upon  the  land  of  Kealia,  on  the  soutliwisr 
^J)  coast  of  Lanai,  where  was  a  pahonua,  or  place  of 
refuge,  are  the  remains  of  Kaunolu;  an  ancient  heiau,  or  tciii- 
pie.  Its  ruins  lie  within  the  month  of  a  deep  ravine.  wIkvic 
extending  banks  run  out  into  the  sea  and  form  a  bold, 
bluff-bound  bay.  On  the  top  of  the  western  bank  there  is  a 
stone-paved  platform,  called  the  kuaha.  Outside  of  this,  and 
separated  by  a  narrow  alley  way,  there  runs  a  broad  high  wall, 
which  quite  encircles  the  kuaha.  Other  walls  and  structures 
lead  down  the  bank,  and  the  slope  is  terraced  and  paved  down 
to  the  tide-worn  stones  of  the  ever  sounding  shore. 
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At  the  beach  there  is  a  break;  a  great  block  of  the  bluff  has 
been  rent  away  by  soijie  earth  shake,  and  stands  out  like  a 
lone  tower,  divided  from  the  main  by  a  gulf  of  the  sea.  Its 
high  walls  beetle  from  their  tops,  upon  which  neither  man 
nor  goat  can  climb.  But  you  can  behold  on  the  fiat  summit 
of  this  islet  bluff  portions  of  ancient  work,  of  altars  and  walls, 
and  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  mainland  temple,  to  which  this  frag- 
ment once  was  joined.  But  man  can  visit  this  lone  tower's 
top  no  more,  and  his  feet  can  never  climb  its  overhanging 
walls. 

Inland  from  the  temple  there  are  many  remains  of  the  huts 
of  the  people  of  the  past.  The  stone  foundations,  the  enclos- 
ures for  swine,  the  round  earth  ovens,  and  other  traces  of  a 
throng  of  people,  cover  many  acres  of  beach  and  hill-side. 
This  was  a  town,  famed  as  an  abode  of  gods  and  a  refuge  for 
those  who  fled  for  their  lives:  but  it  drew  its  people  mainly 
through  the  fame  of  its  fishing  ground,  which  swarmed  with 
the  varied  life  of  the  Hawaiian  seas. 

To  this  famed  fishing  ground  came  the  great  hero  of  Hawaii, 
to  tax  the  deep,  when  he  had  subdued  this  and  the  other  isles. 
He  came  with  his  fleets  of  war  canoes ;  with  his  faithful  koas 
or  fighting  men;  with  his  chiefs,  and  priests,  and  women,  and 
their  trains.  He  had  a  house  here.  Upon  the  craggj'  bluff 
that  forms  the  eastern  bank  of  the  bay  there  is  a  lonely  pa,  or 
wall,  and  stones  of  an  ancient  fort,  overlooking  the  temple, 
town  and  bay. 

Kame.hameha  came  to  Kealia  for  sport  rather  than  for  wor- 
ship. Who  so  loved  to  throw  the  niaika  ball,  or  hurl  the  spear, 
or  thrust  aside  the  many  javelins  flung  at  his  naked  chest,  as 
the  chief  of  Kohala?  He  rode  gladly  on  the  crests  of  the  surf 
waves.  He  delighted  to  drive  hts  canoe  alone  out  into  the 
storm.  He  fought  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  as  well  as 
with  men.  He  captured  the  great  shark  that  abounds  in  the 
bay;  and  he  would  clutch  in  the  fearful  grip  of  his  liands  the 
deadly  eel  or  snake  of  these  seas,  the  terror  of  fish  and  men. 

When  this    warrior    king  came    to  Kaunolu,  the    islanders 
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thronged  to  the  shore  to  pay  homage  to  the  great  chief,  and  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign,  as  was  their  wont,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  isle :  the  taro.  the  yam,  the  pala,  the  cocoanut,  ohelo, 
banana  and  sweet  potato.  They  piled  up  a  mound  of  food 
before  fhc  door  of  the  king's  pakui,  along  with  a  clamorous 
multitude  of  fat  poi-fed  dogs,  and  of  fathom  long  swine. 

Besides  this  tribute  of  the  men,  the  workers  of  the  land,  the 
women  tilled  the  air  with  the  sweet  odors  of  their  floral  offer- 
ings. TTie  maidens  were  twined  from  head  to  waist  with  leis 
or  wreathes  of  the  nauu,  which  is  Lanai's  own  lovely  jessa- 
mine— a  rare  gardenia,  whose  sweet  aroma  tadens  the  breeze, 
and  leads  _you  to  the  bush  when  seeking  it  afar  off.  These 
garlands  were  fastened  to  the  plaited  pili  thatch  of  the  king's 
pakui;  they  were  placed  on  the  necks  of  the  young  warriors, 
who  stood  around  the  chief;  and  around  his  royal  brows  they 
twined  an  odorous  crown  of  maile. 

The  brightest  of  the  girlish  throng  who  stood  before  the 
dread  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  was  Kaala,  or  Sweet  Scented,  whose 
fifteen  suns  had  just  burnished  her  sweet  brown  face  with  a 
soft  golden  glofes;  and  her  large,  round,  tender  eyes  knew  yet 
no  wilting  fires.  Her  neck  and  arms,  and  all  of  her  young 
body  not  covered  by  the  leafy  pa-u,  was  tinted  with  a  soft 
sheen  like  unto  a  rising  moon.  Her  skin  glowed  with  the 
glory  of  youth,  and  mingled  its  dtlicate  ordor  of  health  with 
the  blooms  of  the  groves,  so  that  the  perfume  of  her  presence 
received  fittingly  the  name  of  Fragrance. 

In  those  rude  days  the  island  race  was  sound  and  clean. 
The  supple  round  limbs  were  made  bright  and  strong  by  the 
constant  bath  and  the  temperate  breeze.  They  were  not  cum- 
bered with  clothing;  they  wore  no  long,  sweating  gowns,  but 
their  smooth  shining  skins  reflected  back  their  sun,  which  gave 
them  such  a  rich  and  dusky  charm. 

Perhaps  such  a  race  cannot  long  wear  all  our  gear  and  live. 
They  are  best  clothed  with  sea  foam,  or  with  the  garlands  of 
their  groves,  ilow  sweetly  blend  the  brown  and  green;  and 
when  young,  soft,  amber-tinted  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  crim- 
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son  tide  beneath,  are  wreathed  with  the  odorous  evergreens 
of  the  isles,  you  see  the  poesy  of  our  kind,  and  the  sweet,  wild 
grace  that  dwelt  in  the  Eden  Paradise.  ■ 

The  swtet  Kaala  stood  mindless  of  harm,  as  the  playful 
breeze  rustled  the  long  blades  of  the  la-i  leaf*,  hanging  like 
a  bundle  of  green  swords  from  her  waist;  and  as  they  twirled 
and  fluttered  in  the  air,  revealed  the  soft,  rounded  form,  whose 
charm  filled  the  eye  and  heart  of  one  who  stood  among  the 
braves  of  the  great  chief — the  heart  of  the  stout  young  warrior 
Kaaialii. 

This  youth  had  raged  in  the  s-laughter  of  Maunalei,  Lanai's 
last  bloody  fight.  With  his  long  reaching  spear,  wielded  with 
sinewy  arms,  he  urged  the  flying  foe  to  the  top  of  a  fearful 
cliff,  and  mocking  the  cries  of  a  huddled  crowd  of  panic-scared 
men,  he  drove  them  with  thrusts  and  shouts  till  they  leaped 
like  frightened  sheep  into  the  jaws  of  the  deep,  dark  chasm, 
and  their  torn  corses  strewed  the  jagged  stones  below. 

Kaaialii,  like  many  a  butcher  of  his  kind,  was  comely  to  see. 
With  the  lion's  heart,  he  had  the  lion's  tawny  hue.  A  swart 
grace  beamed  beneath  hi.s  curling  brows.  He  had  the  small,  firm 
hand  to  throttle  or  caress,  and  eyes  full  of  fire  for  hate  or  love ; 
and  love's  flame  now  lit  the  face  of  the  hero  of  the  bloody  leap, 
and  to  his  great  chief  he  said :  "Oh,  King  of  all  the  isles,  let  this 
sweet  flower  be  mine,  rather  than  the  valley  thou  gavest  me 
for  my  domain." 

Said  Kamehameha -.  You  shall  plant  the  Lanai  jasmin  in  the 
valley  I  gave  you  in  Kohala.  But  there  is  another  who  claims 
our  daughter,  who  is  the  stout  bone-breaker,  the  scarred  Mailou. 
My  spearman  of  Maunalei  can  have  no  fear ;  and  you  shall 
wrestle  with  him ;  and  let  the  one,  whose  arms  can  clasp  the  girl 
after  the  fight,  carry  her  to  his  house,  where  one  kapa  shall 
cover  the  two. 

The  poor  flower,  the  careless  gift  of  savage  power,  held  up 
her  clasped  hands  with  the  frightened  gesture  at  the  dread  name 
of  the  breaker  of  bones ;  for  she  had  heard  how  he  had  sucked 
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the  breath  of  many  a  dainty  bloom  like  her,  then  crunched  the 
wilted  blossom  with  sinews  of  hate,  and  flung  it  to  the  sharks. 

And  the  Lanai  maiden  loved  the  young  chief  of  Hawaii.  He 
had  indeed  pierced  her  people,  but  only  the  tender  darts  of  his 
eyes  had  wounded  her.  Turning  to  him,  she  looked  her  savage, 
quick,  young  love,  and  said:  "Oh,  Kaaialii!  may  thy  grip  be  as 
sure  as  thy  thrust.  Save  me  from  the  bloody  virgin  eater,  and  I 
will  catch  the  squid  and  beat  the  kapa  for  thee  all  my  days." 

.\nd  now  the  games  went  on.  The  king  sat  under  the  shade 
of  a  leafy  kou,  the  royal  tree  of  the  olden  time,  which  has  faded 
away  with  the  chiefs  it  once  did  shelter.  On  the  smooth  shell 
floor  covered  with  the  hala  mat,  stood  the  bare  limbed  braves, 
stripped  to  the  nialo.  who  with  hot  eyes  of  hate  shot  out  their 
rage  of  hist  and  blood,  and  stretched  out  their  strangling  arms. 

They  stood,  beating  with  heavy  fist  their  broad  glossy  chests 
of  bronze,  and  grinning  face  to  face,  they  glowered  their  savage 
-  wish  to  kill.  Then,  with  right  foot  advanced,  and  right  arm  up- 
lifted, they  pause  to  shout  their  gage  of  battle,  and  tell  to  each, 
how  they  would  maim  and  tear,  and  kill,  and  give  each  others' 
flesh  for  food  to  some  beastly  maw. 

And  now  both  drawing  near  to  each,  with  arms  uplifted,  and 
outspread  palms  with  sinewy  play,  like  nervy  claws  trying 
to  clutch  or  grip,  they  seek  a  chance  for  a  deadly  clinch,  and 
swift  the  scarred  child  strangler  has  sprung  with  his  right  to 
the  young  spearman's  throat,  but  he  as  quickly  hooks  the 
lunging  arm  within  the  crook  of  his,  and  with  quick,  sledge- 
like blow  breaks  the  shoulder  arm  bone. 

With  fury  the  baffled  bone-breaker  grips  with  the  uncrippled 
hand;  but  now  two  stout  young  arms,  tense  with  rage,  soon 
twist  and  break  the  one  unaided  limb.  Then  with  limp  arms  the 
beaten  brute  turns  to  flee,  but  swift  hate  is  upon  him,  and  clutches 
him  by  the  throat,  and  pres.-^ing  him  down,  the  hero  of  Kaala 
holds  his  knee  to  the  hapless  wretch's  back,  and  with  knee  bored 
into  the  backward  bended  spine,  he  strains  and  jerks  till  the 
jointed  bones  snap  and  break,  and  the  dread  throttler  of  girls 
and  babes  lies  prono  on  the  mat,  a  broken  and  bloody  corse. 
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Good!  cries  the  king.  Our  son  has  the  strength  of  Kanekoa. 
Now  let  our  daughter  soothe  the  limbs  of  her  lover.  Let  her 
stroke  his  skin,  press  his  joints  and  knead  his  back  with  the 
loving  grip  and  touch  of  the  lomilomi.  We  will  have  a  great 
bake  with  the  hula  and  the  song;  and  when  the  feast  is  over, 
then  shall  they  be  one. 

A  line  of  women  squat  down.  They  crone  their  wild  refrain, 
praising  the  one  who  wins  in  strife  and  love.  They  seize  in  their 
right  hand  the  hiila  gourd,  clattering  with  pebbles  inside. 
They  whirl  it  aloft,  they  shake,  they  swing,  they  strike  their 
palms,  they  thump  the  mat;  and  now  with  supple  joints  they 
twirl  their  loins,  and  with  heave  and  twist,  and  with  swing 
and  song,  the  savage  dance  goes  on. 

Kaala  stood  up  with  the  maiden  throng,  the  tender,  guarded 
gifts  of  kings.  They  twined  their  wreaths,  they  swayed,  and 
posed  their  shining  arms;  and  flapping  with  their  hands  their 
leafy  skirts,  revealed  their  rounded  limbs.  This  fires  the  gaze 
of  men,  and  the  hero  of  the  day  with  flaming  eyes,  springs 
and  clasps  his  love,  crying  as  he  bears  her  away.  "Thou  shalt 
dance  in  my  hut  in  Kohala  for  me  alone,  forever." 

At  this,  a  stout  yet  grizzled  man  of  the  isle,  lifts  up  his  voice 
and  wails:  "Kaala,  my  child,  is  pone.  Who  shall  soothe  my 
limbs  when  I  return  from  spearing  the  ohua?  And  who  shall 
feed  me  with  taro  and  breadfruit  like  the  chief  of  Olowalu, 
when  I  have  no  daughter  to  give  away?  I  must  hide  from  the 
chief  or  I  die."  And  thus  wailed  out  Opunui,  the  father  of 
Kaala. 

But  a  fierce  hate  stirred  the  heart  of  the  man.  His  friend 
was  driven  over  the  cliff  at  Maunalei,  and  he  (Opunui)  had 
only  lived  by  crawling  at  the  feet  of  the  slayer.  He  hid  his 
hate,  and  planned  to  save  his  girl  and  balk  the  killer  of  his 
people.  He  said  in  his  heart,  "I  will  hide  her  in  the  ?ea,  and 
none  but  the  fish  gods  and  I  shall  know  where  the  ever  sound- 
ing surf  surges  over  Kaala." 

N'ow  in  the  morn,  when  the  girl  with  ruddy  brown  cheeks, 
and  glowing  with  the  brightening  dawn  of  love,  stood  in  the 
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■doorway  of  the  lodge  of  her  lord,  and  her  face  was  sparkling 
with  the  sheen  from  the  -sun,  her  sire  in  humble  guise  stood_ 
forth  and  said:  "My  child,  your  mother  at  Mahana  is  dying. 
Pray  you,  my  lord,  your  love,  that  you  may  see  her  once  more 
before  his  canoe  shall  bear  you  to  his  great  land. 

Alas!  said  the  tender  child.  "Since  when  is  Kalani  ill?  I 
shall  carry  to  her  this  large  sweet  fish  speared  by  my  lord; 
and  when  I  have  rubbed  her  aching  limbs,  she  will  be  well 
again  with  the  love  touch  of  her  child.  Yes,  my  lord  will  let 
me  go.  Will  you  not,  oh,  Kaaialii;  will  you  not  let  me  go  to 
give  my  mother  a  last  embrace,  and  I  shall  be  back  again  be- 
fore the  moon  has  twice  spanned  the  bay." 

The  hero  clasped  his  young  love  with  one  stout  twining  arm, 
and  gazing  into  her  eyes,  he  with  a  caressing  hand  put  back 
from  her  brow  her  shining  hair,  and  thus  to  his  heart's  life  he 
spoke :  "Oh,  my  sweet  flower,  how  shall  I  live  without  thee, 
even  for  this  day's  march  of  the  sun ;  for  thou  art  my  very 
breath,  and  I  shall  pant  and  die  like  a  stranded  fish  without 
thee." 

But,  no,  let  me  not  say  so,  Kaaialii  is  a  chief  that  has  fought 
men  and  sharks;  and  he  must  not  speak  like  a  girl.  He  too 
loves  his  mother,  who  looks  for  him  in  the  valley  of  Kohala; 
and  shall  he  deny  thy  mother,  to  look  her  last  npon  the  sweet 
face,  and  the  lender  limbs,  that  she  fed  and  reared  for  him. 
Go,  my  Kaala.  But  thy  chief  will  sit  and  watch  with  a  hunger- 
ing heart,  "till  thou  come  back  to  his  arms  again." 

And  the  pretty  jasmin  twined  her  arms  around  his  neck,  ■ 
and  laying  her  cheek  upon  his  breast  said  with  upturned  ten- 
der glances:  "Oh,  my  chief,  who  gave  me  life  and  sweet  joy; 
thy  breath  is  my  breath,  thy  eyes  are  my  sweetest  sight,  thy 
breast  is  my  only  resting  place,  and  when  I  go  away,  I  shall 
go  slowly  with  a  backward 
to  thee,  1  shall  have  wings 

alii,  "thou  must  fly,  but  fly 
thy  coming ;  for  both  ways 
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thou  fliest  to  me.  When  thou  are  gone  I  shall  spear  the  tender 
ohua  fish,  1  shall  bake  the  yam  and  J)anana,  and  I  will  fill  my 
calabash  with  the  sweet  water,  to  feed  thee  my  heart  when 
thou  shalt  come ;  and  thou  shalt  feed  me  with  thy  loving  eyes." 

"Here,  Opunui!"  cried  Kaaialii,  "take  thy  child.  Thou 
gavest  life  to  her,  but  now  she  gives  life  to  me.  Bring  her 
back  all  well,  ere  the  sun  has  twice  risen.  If  she  come  not 
soon,  I  shall  die;  but  I  should  slay  thee  before  I  died;  there- 
fore, oh,  Opunui,  hasten  thy  going  and  thy  coming,  and  bring 
back  my  life  and  love  to  me." 

And  now  the  stern  hero  unclasps  the  weeping  girl.  His  eye 
was  calm,  but  his  shut  lips  showed  the  work  within  of  a  strong 
and  tender  heart  of  love.  He  felt  the  ache  of  a  larger  woe,  than 
this  short  parting,  fie  pressed  the  little  head  between  his 
palms,  he  kissed  the  sobbing  lips,  again  and  again;  he  gave 
one  strong  clasp,  heart  to  heart,  and  then  quickly  strode  away. 

As  Kaala  tripped  along  the  stony  up-hill  path,  she  glanced 
backward  on  her  way,  to  get  glimpses  of  him  she  Iove,d,  and 
she  beheld  her  chief  standing  on  the  topmost  rock  of  the  great 
bluff  overhanging  the  sea.  .■^nd  still  as  she  went  and  looked, 
still  there  he  stood;  and  when  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  and 
about  to  descend  into  the  great  valley,  she  turned  to  look  her 
last,  and  still  she  saw  her  loving  lord  looking  up  to  her. 

The  silent  sire  and  the  weeping  child  soon  trod  the  round 
green  vale  of  Palawai.  She  heeds  not  now  to  pluck,  as  was 
her  wont,  the  flowers  in  her  path;  but  thinks  how  she  shall 
stop  awhile,  as  she  comes  back  to  twine  a  wreath  for  her  dear 
lord's  neck.  .And  thus  this  sad  young  love  trips  along  with 
innocent  hope  by  the  moody  Opunui's  side. 

They  pass  through  the  groves  of  Kalulu  and  Kumoku,  and 
now  the  man  swerves  from  the  path  leading  to  Mahana  and 
t^m.'^  his  face  again  seaward.  At  this  the  sad  and  silent  child 
looks  up  into  the  face  of  her  grim  and  sullen  sire  and  says: 
"Oh,  father,  we  shall  not  find  mother  on  this  path,  but  we 
shall  lose  our  way  and  come  to  the  sea  once  more." 

"And  thy  mother  is  by  the  sea,  by  the  bay  of  Kaumalapau. 
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There  she  gathers  limpets  on  the  rocks.  She  has  dried  a  large 
squid  for  thee.  She  has  pounded  some  taro  and  filled  her  cala- 
bash with  poi,  and  would  feed  thee  once  more.  She  is  not 
sick;  but  had  I  said  she  was  well,  thy  lord  would  not  have  let 
thee  go;  but  now  thou  art  on  the  way  to  sleep  with  thy  mother 
by  the  sea." 

The  poor  weary  girl  now  trudged  on  with  a  doubting  heart. 
She  glanced  sadly  at  her  dread  sire's  mo.ody  eye.  Silent  and 
sore  she  trod  the  stoney  path  leading  down  to  the  shore,  and 
when  she  came  to  the  beach  with  nought  in  view  but  the  rocks 
and  sea,  she  said  with  a  bursting  heart ;  "Oh,  my  father,  is  the 
shark  to  be  my  mother,  and  I  to  never  see  my  dear  chief  any 
more !" 

"Hear  the  truth,"  cried  Opunui,  "thy  home  for  a  time  is  in- 
deed in  the  sea,  and  the  shark  shall  be  thy  mate,  but  he  shall 
not  harm  thee.  Thou  goest  down  where  the  sea-gnd  lives, 
and  he  shall  tell  thee  that  the  accursed  chief  of  the  bloody  leap 
shall  not  carry  away  any  daughter  of  Lanai.  When  Kaaialii 
has  sailed  for  Kohala  then  shall  the  chief  of  Olowalu  come  and 
bring  thee  to  earth  again." 

As  the  fierce  sire  spoke,  he  seij-.ed  the  hand  of  Kaala,  and 
unheeding  her  sobs  and  cries,  led  her  along  the  rugged  shore 
to  a  point  eastward  of  the  bay  where  the  beating  sea  makes 
the  rocky  shore  tremble  beneath  your  feet.  Here  was  a  boiling 
gulf,  a  fret  and  foam  of  the  sea.  a  roar  of  waters,  and  a  mig'hty 
jet  of  brine  and  spray  from  a  spouting  cave  whose  mouth  lay 
deep  beneath  the  battling  tide. 

See  yon  advancing  billow!  The  south  wind  sends  it  surging 
along.  It  rears  its  combing,  whitening  crest,  and  with  mighty, 
swift  rushing  volume  of  angry  green  sea,  it  strikes  the  mouth 
of  the  cave;  it  drives  and  packs  the  pent  up  air  within,  and 
now  the  tightened  wind  rebounds,  and  driving  back  the  ram- 
ming sea,  bursts  forth  with  a  roar  as  the  huge  spout  of  sea 
leaps  upward  to  the  sky,  and  then  comes  curving  down  in  gen- 
tle silver  spray. 

The  fearful  child  now  clasps  the  knees  of  her  savage  sire.  _ 
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"N'ot  there,  oh,  father,"  she  sobbed  and  waited.  "The  sea 
snake  (the  puhi)  has  his  home  in  the  cave,  and  he  will  bite 
and  tear  me,  and  ere  I  die,  the  crawling  crabs  will  creep  over 
me  and  pick  out  my  weeping  eyes.  Alas,  oh  father,  better 
give  me  to  the  shark,  and  then  my  cry  and  moan  will  not  hurt 
thine  ear." 

Opiinui  clasps  the  slender  tjirl  with  one  sinewy  arm,  and 
with  a  bound  he  leaps  into  the  frothed  and  fretted  pool  below. 
Downwards  with  a  dolphin's  ease  he  moves,  and  with  his  free 
arm  beating  back  the  brine,  he  moves  along  the  ocean  bed  into 
the  sea  cave's  jagged  jaws,  and  now  stemming  with  stiffened 
sinew  the  wind  driven  tide,  he  swims  onward  till  he  strikes 
a  sunless  beach  and  then  stands  up  in  breathing  air  inside  the 
cave,  whose  mouth  is  beneath  the  sea. 

Here  is  a  broad  dry  space  with  a  lofty,  salt  icicled  roof.  The 
green  translucent  sea  as  it  rolled  back  and  forth  at  their  feet, 
Rave  to  their  brown  faces  a  ghastly  white  glare.  The  scaven- 
ger crabs  scrambled  away  over  the  dank  and  dripping  stones, 
and  the  loathsome  biting  eel,  slowly  reached  out  its  well  tooth- 
ed, wide  gaping  jaw  to  tear  the  tender  feet  that  roused  it  from 
its  horrid  lair,  where  the  dread  sea  god  dwelt. 

The  poor  hapless  gir!  sank  down  upon  this  gloomy  shore 
and  cried,  clinging  to  the  kanaka's  knee — "Oh,  father,  beat 
out  my  brains  with  this  jagged  stone,  and  do  not  let  the  eel 
tear  me  and  twine  around  my  neck,  and  trail  with  a  loathsome, 
shmy,  creeping  crawl  over  my  body  before  I  die.  Oh !  the 
crabs  will  pick  and  tear  me  before  my  breath  is  gone." 

"Listen,"  said  Opunui,  "thou  shalt  gkj  back  with  me  to  the 
warm  sunny  air.  Thou  shalt  tread  again  the  sweet  smelling 
flowery  vale  of  Palawai,  and  twine  thy  neck  with  wreaths  of 
scented  jasmin,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  house  of  the 
chief  of  Olowalu  and  there  let  thy  bloody  lord  behold  thee 
wanton  with  thy  love  in  another  chief's  arms." 

"Never,"  shouted  the  lover  of  Kaaialii,  "never  will  I  meet 
any  clasp  of  love  but  that  of  my  own  chief.  If  I  cannot  lay 
my  head  again  upon  his  breast,  I  will  lay  it  in  death  upon 
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these  cold  stones.  If  his  arm  shall  never  again  draw  me  to 
his  heart,  then  let  the  eel  twine  my  neck  and  let  him  tear  away 
my  cheeks  rather  than  another  besides  my  dear  lord,  shall 
press  my  face." 

"Then  let  the  eel  be  thy  mate."  cried  Opunui,  as  he  roughly- 
unclasped  the  tender  arms  twined  around  his  knees;  "until  the 
chief  of  Olowalu  comes  to  seize  thee,  and  carry  thee  to  his 
house  in  the  hills  of  Maui.  Seek  not  to  leave  the  cave.  Thou 
knowest  that  with  thy  weak  arms,  thou  wilt  tear  thyself 
against  the  jagged  rocks  in  trying  to  swim  thrtjugh  the  swift 
flowing  channel.  Stay  till  I  send  for  thee,  and  live."  Then 
dashing  out  into  the  foaming  gulf  with  mighty  buffeting  arms 
he  soon  reached  the  upper  air. 

And  Kaaialii  stood  upon  the  bluff,  looking  up  to  the  hill  side 
path  by  which  his  love  had  gone,  long  after  her  form  was  lost 
to  view  in  the  interior  vales.  .And  after  slight  sleep  upon  his 
mat,  then  walking  by  the  shore  that  night,  he  came  at  dawn 
and  climbed  the  bluff  again  to  watch  his  love  come  down  the 
hill.  And  as  he  gazed  he  saw  a  leafy  skirt  flutter  in  the  wind, 
and  his  heart  fluttered  to  clasp  his  girl ;  but  as  a  curly  brow 
drew  near,  his  soul  sank  to  sec  it  was  not  his  love,  but  her 
friend  Ua*  with  some  sad  news  upon  her  face. 

With  hot  haste  and  eager  asking  eyes  does  the  love  lorn 
chief  meet  the  maiden  messenger,  and  cries:  "Why  does  Kaala 
delay  in  the  valley?  Has  she  twined  wreaths  for  .another's 
neck  for  me  to  break?  Has  a  wild  hog  torn  her?  or  has  the 
anaana  prayer  of  death  struck  her  heart,  and  she  lies  cold  on 
the  sod  of  Mahana?  Speak  quickly,  for  thy  face  kills  me,  oh, 
Va  !" 

"\ot  thus,  my  Lord,"  said  the  weeping  girl,  as  the  soft 
shower  fell  from  Ua's  sweet  eyes.  "Thy  love  is  not  in  the 
valley;  and  she  has  not  reached  the  hut  of  her  mother  Kalani. 
lUit  kanakas  saw  from  the  hills  of  Kalulu  her  father  lead  her 
through  the  forest  of  Kumoku.  since  then  our  Kaala  has  not 
been  seen,  and  I  fear  has  met  some  fate  that  is  to  thwart  thy 
Inve." 
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"Kaala  lost!  The  blood  of  my  heart  is  gone!"  He  hears  no 
more!  The  fierce  chief  hot  with  baffled  passion,  strikes  madly 
at  the  air,  and  dashes  away,  onward  up  the  stony  hill, — and 
upward  with  his  stout  young  savage  thews,  he  bounds  along 
without  halt  or  slack  of  speed  till  he  reaches  the  valley's  rim, 
then  rushes  down  its  slopes. 

He  courses  over  its  bright  green  plains.  He  sees  in  the  dtist 
of  a  path  some  prints  that  must  be  those  of  the  dear  feet  he 
follows  now.  His  heart  feels  a  fresh  bound;  he  feels  neither 
strain  of  limb,  nor  scant  of  breath,  and  searching  as  he  runs 
he  descries  before  him  in  the  plain  the  fraudful  sire  alone. 

"Opunui,"  he  cries,  "give  me  Kaala  or  thy  life!"  The  stout 
grey  kanaka  looks  to  see  the  face  of  flame,  and  the  outstretched 
arms;  and  stops  not  to  try  the  strength  of  his  own  limbs;  or 
to  stay  for  any  parley;  but  flies  across  the  valley,  along  the 
very  path  by  which  the  fitTce  lover  came:  and  with  fear  to 
spur  him  on  he  keeps  well  before  his  well  blown  foe. 

But  Kaaialii  is  now  a  god ;  he  runs  with  new  strung  limbs, 
and  presses  hard  this  fresh  footed  runner  of  many  a  race. 
They  are  within  two  spear's  length  of  each  other's  grip  upon 
the  rim  of  the  vale;  and  hot  with  haste  the  one  and  fear  the 
other  they  dash  along  the  rugged  path  of  Kealia,  and  rush 
downward  to  the  sea. 

They  bound  o'er  the  fearful  path  of  clinkers.  Their  torn 
feet  heed  not  the  pointed  stones.  The  elder  seeks  the  shelter 
of  the  tabu;  and  now  both  roused  by  the  outcries  of  a  crowd 
that  swarm  on  the  bluffs  around,  they  put  forth  their  remain- 
ing strength  and  strive  who  shall  gain  first  the  entrance  to 
the  sacred  wall  of  refuge. 

For  this  the  hunted  sire  strains  his  fast  failing  nerve:  and 
the  youth  with  a  shout  ([uickcns  his  still  tense  limbs.  He  is 
within  a  spear's  length;  he  stretches  out  his  arms.  Ha,  old 
man!  he  has  thy  throat  within  his  grip.  But  no,  the  greased 
neck  slips  the  grasp :  the  wretch  leaps  for  his  dear  life,  he  gains 
the  sacred  wall,  he  bounds  insi(ic,  and  the  furious  foe  is  stop- 
ped by  the  staves  of  priests. 
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The  baffled  chief  lies  prone  in  the  dust,  and  curses  the  gods 
and  the  sacred  taboo.  After  a  time  he  is  led  away  to  his  hut 
by  friends;  and  then  the  soothing  hands  of  Ua  rub  and  knead 
the  soreness  out  of  his  limbs.  And  when  she  has  set  the  cala- 
bash of  poi  before  him  along  with  the  relishing  dry  squid ;  and 
he  has  filled  himself  and  is  strong  again,  he  will  not  heed  any 
entreaty  of  chief  or  friends;  not  even  the  carressing  lures  of 
Ua  who  loves  him ;  but  he  says,  "I  will  go  and  seek  Kaala ; 
and  if  I  find  her  not,  I  die." 

Again  the  love  lorn  chief  seeks  the  inland.  He  shouts  the 
name  of  his  lost  love  in  the  groves  of  Kumoku,  among  the 
thickets  of  Kaa.  and  throughout  the  forest  of  Mahana.  Then 
he  roams  throughout  the  cloud  canopied  valley  of  Palawai ;  he 
searches  among  the  wooded  canyons  of  Kalulu,  and  he  wakes 
the  echoes  with  the  name  of  Kaala  in  the  gorge  of  the  great 
ravine  of  Maunalei. 

He  follows  this  high  walled  barranca  over  its  richly  flowered 
and  shaded  floor;  and  also  along  by  the  winding  stream,  until 
he  reaches  its  source,  an  abrupt  wall  of  stone,  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  forming  the  head  of  the  ravine.  From  the  face 
of  this  steep,  towering  rock,  there  exudes  a  sweet  clear  rain, 
a  thousand  trickling  rills  of  rock  filtered  water  leaping  from 
points  of  fern  and  moss,  and  filling  up  an  ice  cold  pool  below, 
at  which  our  weary  chief  gladly  slaked  his  thirst. 

The  hero  now  clambers  the  sleep  walls  of  the  gorge  impass- 
able to  the  steps  of  men  in  these  days;  but  he  climbs  with  toes 
thrust  in  crannies  of  rock,  or  resting  on  short  jiits  and  points 
of  rock;  and  he  pulls  himself  upward  by  grasping  at  out  crop- 
ping bushes  and  strong  tufts  of  fern.  And  thus  with  stout 
.sinew  and  bold  nerve  the  fearless  spearman  reaches  the  up- 
per land  from  whence  he  had,  in  his  day  of  devouring  rage, 
hurled  and  driven  headlong  the  panic  stricken  foe. 

.And  now  he  runs  on  over  the  lands  of  Paomai,  through  the 
wooded  dells  of  the  gorge  of  Kaiholena  and  onward  across 
Kaunolu  and  Kalulu,  until  he  reaches  the  head  spring  of 
sacred  Kealia  called  Waiakckua;  and  here  he  gathered  bananas 
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and  ohelo  berries;  and  as  he  stayed  his  hunger  with  the  pleas- 
ant wild  fruit,  he  beheld  a  white  haired  priest  of  Kaunolu, 
bearing  a  calabash  of  water. 

The  ancient  Papalua  feared  the  stalwart  chief,  because  he 
was  not  upon  his  own  sacred  ground,  under  the  safe  wing  of 
the  taboo;  and  therefore  he  bowed  low  and  clasped  the  stout 
knees,  and  offered  the  water  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  sorrow- 
ing chief.  But  Kaaialii  cried  out,  "1  thirst  not  for  water,  but 
for  the  sight  of  my  love.  Tell  me  where  she  is  hid,  and  I  will 
bring  thee  hogs  and  men  for  the  gods."  And  to  this  the  glad 
priest  replied: 

"Son  of  the  stout  spear !  I  know  thou  seekest  the  sweet 
Flower  of  Palawai ;  and  no  man  but  her  sire  has  seen  her  rest- 
ing place ;  but  I  know  that  thou  seekest  in  vain  in  the  groves, 
and  in  the  ravines,  and  in  this  mountain.  Opunui  is  a  great 
diver  and  has  his  dens  in  the  sea.  He  leaves  the  shore  when 
no  one  follows,  and  he  sleeps  with  the  fish  gods,  and  thou  wilt 
find  thy  love  in  some  cave  of  the  rock  boVind  southern  shore." 

The  chief  quickly  turns  his  face  again  seaward.  He  descends 
the  deep  shaded  pathway  of  the  ravine  of  Kaunolu.  He  winds 
his  way  through  shaded  thickets  of  ohia,  sandalwood,  the  yel- 
low mamani,  the  shrub  violet,  and  fragrant  nauu.  He  halted 
not  as  he  reached  the  plain  of  Palawai,  though  the  ever  over- 
hanging canopy  of  cloud  that  shades  this  valley  of  the  moun- 
tain cooled  his  weary  feet.  These  upper  lands  were  still,  and 
no  voice  was  heard  by  the  pili  grass  huts,  and  the  maika  balls 
and  the  wickets  of  the  bowling  alley  of  Palawai  stood  un- 
touched, because  all  the  people  were  with  the  great  chief  by 
the  shore  of  Kaunolu ;  and  Kaaialii  thought  that  he  trod  the 
flowery  pathway  of  the  still  valley  alone. 

But  there  was  one  who,  in  soothing  his  strained  limbs  after 
he  fell  by  the  gateway  of  the  temple,  had  planted  strong  love 
in  her  own  heart ;  and  she,  Ua,  with  her  lithe  young  limbs,  had 
followed  this  sorrowing  lord  through  all  his  weary  tramp,  evert 
through  the  gorges,  and  over  the  ramparts  of  the  hills,  and  she 
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was  near  the  sad  way-\vom  chief  when  he  reached  the  southern 
shore. 

The  weary  hero  only  stayed  his  steps  when  he  reached  the 
brow  of  the  great  bluff  of  Palikaholo.  The  sea  broke  many- 
hundred  feet  below  where  he  stood.  The  gulls  and  screaming 
boson  birds  sailed  in  mid  air  between  his  perch-and  the  green 
waves.  He  looked  up  the  coast  to  his  right  and  saw  the  lofty, 
wondrous  sea  columns  of  Honopu.  He  looked  to  the  left  and 
beheld  the  crags  of  Kalulu,  but  nowhere  could  he  see  any  sign 
which  should  tell  him  where  his  love  was  hid  away. 

His  strong  wild  nature  was  touched  by  the  distant  sob  and 
moan  of  the  surf.  It  sangf  a  song  for  his  sad  savage  soul.  It 
roused  up  before  his  eyes,  other  eyes,  and  lips  and  cheeks,  and 
clasps  of  tender  arms.  His  own  sinewy  ones  he  now  stretched 
out  wildly  in  the  mocking  air.  He  groaned,  and  sobbed,  and 
beat  his  breast  as  he  cried  out,  "Kaala,  oh,  Kaala!  Where  art 
thou?  Dost  thou  sleep  with  the  fish  gods,  or  must  I  go  to 
join  thee  in  the  great  shark's  maw?" 

As  the  sad  hero  thought  of  this  dread  devourer  of  many  a 
tender  child  of  the  isles,  he  hid  his  face  with  his  hands, — look- 
ing with  self  torture  upon  the  image  of  his  soft  young  love, 
crunched,  bloody  and  shrieking  in  the  jaws  of  the  horrid  god 
of  the  Hawaiian  seas;  and  as  he  thought  and  waked  up  in  his 
heart  the  memories  of  his  love,  he  felt  that  he  must  seek  her 
even  in  her  gory  grave  in  the  sea. 

Then  he  looks  forth  again,  and  as  he  gazes  down  by  the 
shore  his  eyes  rest  upon  the  spray  of  the  blowing  cave  near 
Kaumalapau.  It  leaps  high  with  the  swell  which  the  south 
wind  sends.  The  white  mist  gleams  in  the  sun.  Shifting 
forms  and  shades  are  seen  in  the  varied  play  of  the  up  leaping 
cloud.  And  as  with  fevered  soul  he  glances,  he  sees  a  form 
spring  up  in  the  ever  bounding  spray. 

He  sees  with  his  burning  eyes  the  lines  of  the  sweet  form 
that  twines  with  tender  touch  around  his  soul.  He  sees  the 
waving  hair,  that  mingles  on  his  neck  with  his  own  swart 
curls.    He  sees, — he  thinks  he  sees,  in  the  leap  and  play  of  sun 
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tinted  spray,  his  love,  his  lost  tCaala ;  and  with  hot  foot  he 
rushes  downward  to  the  shore. 

He  stands  upon  the  point  of  rock  whence  Opunui  sprang. 
He  feels  the  throb  beneath  his  feet  of  the  beating,  bounding 
tide.  He  sees  the  fret  and  foam  of  the  surgfing  gulf  below; 
the  leaping  spray,  and  is  wetted  by  the  shore  driven  mist.  He 
sees  all  of  this  wild  working  water,  but  he  does  not  see  Kaala. 

.■\nd  yet  he  peers  into  this  mad  deep  for  her  he  seeks.  The 
form  that  he  has  seen  still  leads  him  on.  He  will  brave  the  sea 
god's  wrath ;  and  he  fain  would  cool  his  brow  of  flame  in  the 
briny  bath.  He  thinks  he  hears  a  voice  sounding  down  within 
his  soul;  and  cries,  "Where  art  thou,  oh,  Kaala?  I  come,  I 
come!"  and  as  he  cries,  he  springs  into  the  white  foaming 
surge  of  this  ever  fretted  sea. 

And  one  was  near  as  the  hero  sprang:  even  Ua  with  the 
clustering  curls.  She  loved  the  chief,  she  did  hope  that  when 
his  steps  were  stayed  by  the  sea,  and  he  had  mingled  his  moan 
with  the  wild  waters'  wail,  that  he  would  turn  once  more  to 
the  inland  groves,  where  she  would  twine  him  wreaths,  and 
soothe  his  limbs,  and  rest  his  head  upon  her  knees ;  but  he  has 
leaped  for  death,  he  comes  up  no  more;  and  Ua  wailed  for 
Kaaialii;  and  as  the  chief  rose  no  more  from  out  the  lashed 
and  lathered  sea,  she  cried  out.  "Auwe  ka  make!"  Alas  he  is 
dead,  and  thus  wailing  and  crying  out,  and  tearing  her  hair, 
she  ran  back  over  the  bluffs,  and  ran  down  the  shore  to  the 
tabooed  ground  of  Kealia,  and  wailing  ever,  flung  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Kamehameha. 

The  king  was  grieved  to  hear  from  Ua  of  the  loss  of  his 
young  chief.  But  the  priest  Papalua  standing  near,  said: 
"Oh,  Chief  of  Heaven,  and  of  all  the  lies ;  there  where  Kaaialii 
has  leaped  is  the  sea  den  of  Opunui,  and  as  thy  brave  spear 
man  can  follow  the  turtle  to  his  deep  sea  nest,  he  will  secLthe 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  in  it  I  think,  he  will  find  his  lost  love, 
Kaala  the  flower  of  Palawai." 

At  this  Ua  roused  up.  She  called  to  her  brother  Keawe,  and 
laying  hold  on  him,  pulled  him  towards  the  shore,  crying  out: 
"To  thy  canoe,  quick,  I  will  help  thee  to  paddle  to  Kaumala- 
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pau."  For  thus  she  could  reach  the  cave,  sooner  than  by  the 
way  of  the  bluffs.  And  the  great  chief  also  following,  sprang 
into  his  swiftest  canoe,  and  helping  as  was  his  wont,  plunged 
his  blade  deep  into  the  swelling  tide,  and  bounded  along  by 
the  frowning  shore  of  Kumoku. 

When  Kaaialii  plunged  beneath  the  surging  waters,  he  be- 
came at  once,  the  searching  diver  of  the  Hawaiian  seas ;  and  as 
his  keen  eye  peered  throughout  the  depths,  he  saw  the  portals 
of  the  ocean  cave  into  which  poured  the  charging  main.  He, 
then  stemming  with  easy  play  of  his  well  knit  limbs,  the  suck 
and  rush  of  the  sea,  shot  through  the  current  of  the  gorge;  and 
soon  stood  up  upon  the  sunless  strand. 

At  first  he  saw  not.  but  his  ears  took  in  at  once  a  sad  and 
piteous  moan,  a  sweet,  sad  moan  for  his  hungry  ear,  of  the 
voice  of  her  he  sought.  And  there  upon  the  cold,  dank,  dismal 
floor  he  could  dimly  see  his  bleeding,  dying  love;  and  quickly 
clasping  and  soothing  her,  lifted  her  up  to  bear  her  to  Jhe  up- 
per air;  but  the  moans  of  his  poor  weak  Kaala  told  him  she 
would  be  strangled  in  bearing  her  through  the  sea. 

And  as  he  sat  down,  and  held  her  in  his  arms,  she  feebly 
spoke:  "Oh,  my  chief.  I  can  die  now.  I  feared  that  the  fish 
gods  would  take  me,  and  I  should  never  see  thee  more.  The 
eel  bit  me,  and  the  crabs  crawled  over  me,  and  when  I  dared 
the  sea  to  go  and  seek  thee,  my  weak  arms  could  not  fight  the 
tide;  I  was  torn  against  the  jav/s  of  the  cave,  and  this  and  the 
fear  of  the  gods  have  so  hurt  me,  that  I  must  die." 

"Not  so  my  love,"  said  the  sad  and  tearful  chief.  "I  am  with 
thee  now.  I  give  thee  the  warmth  of  my  heart.  Feel  my  life 
in  thine.  Live,  oh.  my  Kaala,  for  me.  Come,  rest  and  be  calm, 
and  when  thou  canst  hold  thy  breath  I  will  take  thee  to  the 
sweet  air  again,  and  to  thy  valley,  where  thou  shah  twine 
wreaths  for  me."  And  thus  with  fond  words  and  caress  he 
sought  to  soothe  his  love. 

But  the  poor  girl  still  bled, as  she  moaned;  and  with  fainter 
voice  she  said:  "No,  my  chief,  I  shall  never  twine  a  wreath, 
but  only  my  arms  once  more  around  thy  neck."  And  feebly 
clasping  him,  she  said  in  sad,  sobbing,  fainting  tones,  "aloha. 
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my  sweet  Lord,  lay  me  among  the  flowers  by  Waiakeakua, 
and  do  not  slay  my  father." 

Then  breathing  moans  and  murmurs  of  love,  she  lay  for  a 
time  weak  and  fainting  upon  her  lover's  breast,  with  her  arms 
drooping  by  her  side.  But  all  at  once  she  clasps  his  neck,  and 
with  cheek  to  cheek,  she  clings,  she  moans,  she  gasps  her  last 
throbs  of  love  and  passes  away;  and  her  poor  torn  corse  lies 
limp  within  the  arms  of  the  tove  lorn  chief. 

As  he  cries  out  in  his  woe  there  are  other  voices  in  the  cave. 
First  he  hears  the  voice  of  Ua  speaking  to  him  in  soothing 
tones  as  she  stoops  to  the  body  of  her  friend ;  and  then  in  a 
little  while  he  hears  the  voice  of  his  great  leader  calling  to 
him  and  bidding  him  stay  his  grief.  "Oh  King  of  all  the  Seas," 
said  Kaaiahi  standing  up,  and  leaving  Kaala  to  the  arms  of 
Ua,  "I  have  lost  the  flower  thou  gavest  me;  it  is  broken  and 
dead,  and  I  have  no  more  joy  in  life." 

"What,"  said  Kamehameha,  "art  thou  a  chief,  and  would 
cast  away  life  for  a  girl?  Here  is  Ua,  who  loves  thee;  she  is 
young  and  tender  like  Kaala.  Thou  shalt  have  her,  and  more 
if  thou  dost  want.  Thou  shalt  have  besides  the  land  I  gave 
thee  in  Kohala,  all  that  thou  shalt  ask  of  Lanai.  Its  great 
valley  of  Palawai  shall  be  thine ;  and  thou  shalt  watch  my 
fishing  grounds  of  Kaunolu,  and  be  the  Lord  of  Lanai." 

"Hear,  oh  King,"  said  Kaaialii,  "I  gave  to  Kaala  more  of  my 
life  in  loving  her,  and  of  my  strength  in  seeking  for  her  than 
ever  I  gave  for  thee  in  battle.  I  gave  to  her  more  of  love  than 
I  ever  gave  to  my  mother,  and  more  of  my  thought  than  I  ever 
gave  to  my  own  life.  She  was  my  very  breath,  and  my  life, 
and  how  shall  I  live  without  her? 

"Her  face,  since  first  I  saw  her  has  been  ever  before  me ;  ond 
her  warm  breasts  were  my  joy  and  repose ;  and  now  that  tlu  y 
are  cold  to  me,  I  must  go  where  her  voice  and  love  have  gone. 
If  I  shut  my  eyes  now  I  see  her  best;  therefore  let  me  shut 
my  eyes  forever  more."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  stooped  to 
clasp  his  love,  said  a  tender  word  of  adieu  to  Ua;  and  thin 
with  a  swift  strong  blow,  crushed  in  brow  and  brain  with  a 
Stone. 
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The  dead  chief  lay  by  the  side  of  his  love,  and  Ua  wailed 
over  both.  Then  the  king  ordered  thai  the  two  lovers  should 
He  side  by  side  on  a  ledge  of  the  cave;  and  that  they  should 
be  wrapped  in  tapas  which  should  be  brought  down  through 
the  sea  in  tight  bamboos.  Then  there  was  great  wailing  for 
the  chief  and  the  maid  who  lay  in  the  cave;  and  thus  wailed 
Ua: 

Where  art  thou,  oh,  brave  chief? 

Where  are  ihou,  oh,  fond  girl? 

Will  ye  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  sea? 

And  will  ye  dream  of  the  gods  of  the  deep? 

Oh,  sire,  where  now  is  thy  child? 

Oh,  mother,  where  now  is  thy  son? 

The  lands  of  Kohala  shall  mourn 

And  valleys  of  Lanai  shall  lament. 

The  spear  of  the  chief  shall  rot  in  the  cave. 

And  the  tapa  of  the  maid  is  left  undone. 

The  wreaths  for  his  neck  they  shall   fade 

They  shall   fade  away  on  the  hills. 

Oh,  Kaaialii,  who  shall  spear  the  uku? 

Oh,  Kaala,  who  shall  gather  the  nauuf 

Have  ye  gone  to  the  shores  of  Kahiki, 

To  the  land  of  our  father,  Wakea? 

Will  ye  feed  on  the  moss  of  the  cave? 

And  the  limpets  of  the  surf  beaten  shore? 

Oh,  chief,  oh,  friend,  I  would  feed  ye, 

Oh,  chief,  oh,  friend,  I  would  rest  ye. 

Ye  loved,   like  the  sun  and  the  flower, 

Ye  lived  like  the  fish  and  the  wave, 

And  now  like  the  seeds  in  a  shell, 

Ye  sleep  in  your  cave  by  the  sea. 

Alas !  oh.  chief,  alas !  oh,  my  friend, 

Will  ye  sleep  in  the  cave  evermore? 

And  thus  Ua  wailed,  and  then  was  borne  away  by  her 
brother  to  the  sorrowful  shore  of  Kaunolti,  where  there  was 
loud  wailing  for  the  chief  and  the  maid;  and  many  were  the 
chants  of  lamentation  for  the  two  lovers,  who  sleep  side  by 
side  in  the  Spouting  Cave  of  Kaala. 
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Summarized    from   official    reports  of  the    Librarian    R.  C. 
Lydecker. 


jH^^FTER  many  years  accumulation  of  numerous  documents 
J^t»  in  the  several  departments  of  government  which  for 
a  long  time  past  has  demanded  attention,  it  has  been  reserved 
for  the  Legislature  of  1905  to  care  for  this  valuable  historic 
heritage  of  the  Hawaiian  government,  by  making  provision 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  classification  and  preserva- 
tion of  these  archives,  and  provide  them  with  a  permanent 
home  of  tasty  design  specially  arranged  for  their  requirements. 

From  records  on  file  the  credit  is  due  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander 
as  being  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  pre- 
serving these  documents,  which  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  wherein  he  reports  their  deplor- 
able condition  and  suggests  that  a  suitable  appropriation  be 
secured  for  their  proper  care.  Acting  thereon,  aid  in  the  sum 
of  $2,500  was  secured  out  of  $6,000  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1892,  the  committee  reporting  as  follows: 

"These  archives  embrace  all  kinds  of  public  documents,  in 
"manuscript  from  the  time  of  Kamehameha  II.,  subsequent 
to  1820"  (the  examination  now  being  made  has  brought  to 
light  documents  as  far  back  as  1790). 

"Among  them  may  be  found  the  original  papers  of  the  early 
"Hawaiian  chiefs,  letters  of  David  Malo,  the  distinguished 
"Hawaiian  historian,  hundreds  of  papers  relating  to  the  diplo- 
"matic  complications  with  France  and  England,  documents 
"concerning  the  recognition  of  this  Kingdom  by  the  United 
"States,  England  and  France,  others  pertaining  to  our  treaties 
"with  various  Foreign  Powers''  (including  the  treaties  them- 
selves) "besides  the  official  papers  relating  to  all  the  Dcpart- 
"ments  of  the  Government,  including  many  hundred  manu- 
"scripts  written  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Creighton  WylHc,  who 
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"from  March  26,  1845.  until  his  death  on  the  19th  of  October, 
"1865,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-one  years  was  Minister 
"of  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  Kingdom." 

From  the  provision  obtained  Rev.  R.  R.  Hoes,  chaplain  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Pensacola,  then  in  port,  was  engaged  in  arranging 
and  classifying  certain  of  the  records  for  several  months  dur- 
ing 1892-3,  under  leave  of  absence.  In  1895,  the  work  was 
resumed  by  Dr.  N,  B.  Emerson  and  carried  on  some  time  by 
placing  a  good  portion  of  the  Foreign  Office  documents  in 
chronological  order,  following  which,  little  was  done  beyond 
work  by  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Secretary's  office  in  collecting 
the  various  treaties  and  copying  official  correspondence  that 
was  becoming  illegible,  until  the  appiointment  of  the  present 
Commission. 

Following  annexation  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Archives,  ■ 
came  here  with  a  view  of  having  these  documents  transferred 
to  Washington,  but  was  urged  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
land  titles  to  leave  them  in  Territorial  custody.  This  was 
agreed  to  providing  a  fireproof  Hall  of  Records  would  be  built 
to  house  them.  Agreeable  to  this  promise,  the  Legislature  of 
1903,  appropriated  $75,000.00  for  such  a  building.  No  further 
action  was  taken  until  the  last  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
"Providing  for  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Archives," 
Section  i  of  which  reads  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  a  Board 
"of  Commissioners  of  Public  Archives,  consisting  of  three 
"members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
"tory  ex-officio,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
"the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Said  Secretary  shall 
"be  Chairman  and  Executive  Officer  of  such   Board." 

The  above  Act  was  approved  April  3,  1905,  and  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  and  Mr.  A,  F.  Judd 
were  appointed  Commissioners  under  date  of  April  26th,  and 
they  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  constitute  the  present 
Board.  The  first  action  of  the  Board  was  the  appointment  of 
R.  C.  Lydecker  to  take  charge  of  the  active  work. 

The  Board  took  immediate  steps  to  have  plans  drawn  and 
advertised  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  Hall  of  Records, 
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which  bids  were  opened  June  30th,  1905,  and  the  contract 
awarded  to  the  American-Hawaiian  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction Co.,  for  $35,217.00.  Other  expenses  will  make  its 
total  cost  $36,978.34.  Ground  was  broken  and  work  began 
July  loth. 

The  building  will  stand  in  the  Capitol  grounds,  east  of  the 
Capitol  itself  and  face  the  road  leading  to  the  Likelike  street 
gate.  It  will  be  of  brick  covered  by  cement,  one  story  in 
height,  and  in  classic  design,  fireproof  in  all  its  parts  and  will 
consisfof  two  sections,  vault  and  offices.  The  vault  will  con- 
sist of  the  rear  section  and  will  open  into  the  front  section  of 
the  building  by  a  steel  door.  This  vault  will  be  30x40  feet 
in  size  and  fitted  with  steel  cases  in  which  the  archives  will 
be  stored.  The  front  section  will  be  28x54  ^^^t,  divided  into 
three  rooms.  The  central  room,  a  kind  of  lobby  will  be  17x27 
feet,  across  the  rear  of  this  will  run  a  marble  counter  all  the 
way,  behind  which  the  custodian  of  the  Archives  will  have  his 
desk  and  office.  From  his  office  the  only  door  leading  "into 
the  archives  vault  will  open.  On  the  right  hand  side  will  be 
a  private  office  and  Board  room,  17x28  feet,  and  on  the  left 
hand  side  a  room  of  similar  size  for  the  use  of  persons  look- 
ing up  archives  and  references. 

The  plan  is,  after  the  documents  are  properly  arranged,  to 
have  the  archives  accessible  at  all  times  when  the  office  is 
open  to  visitors  and  students,  but  all  papers  must  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  custodian,  receipted- for  and  returned  to  him; 
none  can  be  taken  from  the  building.  It  is  expected  that  this 
building  wilt  be  completed  February  i,  1906.  The  proper 
segregation,  classification  and  indexing  of  the  great  mass  of 
material  is  a  work  that  will  require  some  time,  and  until  this 
is  done  the  building  must  necessarily  be  closed  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  work  of  caring  for, 
and  preserving  these  valuable  documents,  tracing  as  they  do 
the  history  of  Hawaii  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  down 
to  the  present  time,  is  at  last  undertaken  in  a  manner  that 
will  ensure  their  future  preservation.  It  is  a  duty  that  has 
been  too  long  neglected,  for  not  only  are  these  documents 
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valuable  lo  the  student  and  historian,  but  their  practical  value 
to  the  government,  or  individuals,  especially  in  the  settlement 
of  land  questions,  is  great.  Though  the  Commission  has  only 
been  in  existence  but  a  few  months,  documents  have  been 
found  that  will  result  in  a  saving  of  no  less  than  seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  establishing  as  they  do  the  government's  claim 
in  a  case  about  to  come  up  in  court. 

From  the  Librarian's  report  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Archives  Commission,  the  following  extracts  are  made  to 
show  the  progress  and  prospect  of  the  work. 

Duties  began  by  a  general  examination  and  inventorying 
of  the  various  trunks  and  containers  found  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  government,  as  follows: 

In  the  attic  of  the  Capitol  building  there  was  found  132 
trunks  of  Foreign  Office  and  Legislative  documents  stored. 
In  the  basement,  two  rooms  were  found  to  contain  documents 
of  the  Interior  Department,  Post  Office,  Custom  House,  and 
Chinese  Bureau  which  have  been  put  into  packages,  number- 
ed, labeled  and  inventoried,  making  some  250  parcels.  There 
were  also  several  trunks  containing  Foreign  Office  papers 
with  other  materia!  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tax  and  Land  offices, 
and  the  closets  in  the  Secretary's  and  Governor's  offices  pos- 
sessed books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  Archives  Bureau. 

After  caring  for  the  loose  papers  of  the  Chinese  Bureau 
and  Interior  Department,  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Executive  documents  was  made.  These 
papers  and  books  are  at  present  contained  in  49  trunks  and  81 
packages,  which  will  be  added  to  when  the  balance  of  the 
documents  in  the  various  offices  are  removed.  The  packages 
have  been  numbered  and  inventories  made  of  their  contents. 
Each  trunk  has  been  thoroughly  examined  and  duplicate  in- 
ventories made  of  the  contents,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
trunk  with  the  documents  and  the  other  files  in  the  office. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  segregation  and  indexing  when 
the  Hall  is  completed,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  in- 
ventories others  have  been  made  in  which  are  grouped  to- 
gether all  the  documents  of  any  one  year,  giving  the  number 
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of  the  trunk  and  of  the  package  in  which  the  papers  of  any 
year  may  be  found.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this  as  the  Foreign 
Office  documents  were  badly  scattered  in  various  trunks,  in 
most  cases,  without  regard  to  chronological  order.  This  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  final  work  as  it  will  enable  one  to  readily 
find  any  package  desired. 

After  finishing  with  the  Executive  and  Foreign  Office  doc- 
uments those  of  the  Legislative  will  be  taken  up.  This  will 
not  be  a  work  of  arduous  character  as  in  most  cases  the  pa- 
pers of  the  different  sessions  are  each  in  one  container. 

Documents  that  were  placed  in  camphor  trunks  have  been 
found,  as  a  rule,  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  while 
those  in  small  koa  trunks,  and  the  archives  of  the  British 
Commission  in  a  small  koa  box,  are  in  poor  shape,  the  papers, 
and  books  in  some  instances  being  badly  eaten  by  worms. 
These  will  have  to  be  watched  and  treated  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  plan  is  proposed  in  reference  to  the  segrega- 
tion, classification  and  indexing  under  the  following  general 
heads : 

1st.     Form  of  Government. 

2nd.     Departments  under  the  different  governments. 

3rd.  Bureaus  of  the  departments  {with  subdivisions  as  may 
be  found  necessary). 

4th-  Miscellaneous  documents  that  will  not  come  under 
the  above  headings. 

5th.    A  segregation  as  to  years  as  far  as  practicable. 

6th.  A  collecting  together  of  all  documents  relating  to  any 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  country  so  that  in  look- 
ing up  such,  or  any  document  bearing  on  the  same,  the  papers 
in  connection  therewith  will  be  together  as  far  as  possible. 

After  segregating  and  classifying  as  above,  to  make  what 
might  be  called  a  summary  index  under  these  different  head- 
ings, one  by  which  any  class  of  documents  could  be  readily 
turned  to  and  the  particular  papers  wanted  found  with  little 
or  no  trouble. 

On  the  completion  of  this  summary  index  the  building  could 
be  opened  to  the  public,  but  not  until  then. 
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^SiHE  general  use  as  a  breakfast  fruit  to  which  the  once 
jl^  despised  papaya  (Carita  papaya),  is  being  adopted  ac- 
counts in  a  large  measure  for  the  attention  that  has  of  late 
years  been  given  to  its  cultivaticm  here,  and  the  improvement 
noticed  in  the  varities  grown  to  meet  the  market  demand.  It 
is  many  ytears  since  general  attention  was  called  to  the  excel- 
lent "aids  to  digestion"  qualities  of  this  fruit  through  its  pep- 
sin properties,  but  the  public  have  been  slow  to  realize  its 
value  in  this  regard.  The  United  States  Dispensatory  states 
it  as  ranking  next  to  the  banana  in  importance  and  the  use  of 
its  leaves  to  enwrap. meat  to  render  it  tender  has  been  long 
Tecc^nized  as  being  very  effective. 

The  following  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  papaya  for 
the  Honolulu  market  by  H.  M.  Wells,  read  before  the  Farmers' 
Institute  last  year,  is  probably  the  first  comprehensive  treat- 
ment the  subject  has  had  at  the  hand  of  any  of  our  practical 
cultivators,  and  while  prepared  more  particularly  for  those  "in 
the  trade,"  it  also  may  be  of  interest  and  assistance  to  others 
beside  those  '"gardening  for  profit." 

The  papaya  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Central 
America.  From  there  it  has  been  introduced  through  almost 
the  entire  tropical  world.  While  it  is  distinctly  a  tropical  fruit 
and  reaches  its  greatest  perfection  only  in  hot  climates  yet  it 
may  be  cultivated  with  varied  success  as  far  north  as  the  limit 
of  frost.  Hawaii,  being  a  semi-tropical  land,  furnishes  then 
only  a  moderately  good  home  for  this  luscious  fruit. 

It  flourishes  best  on  the  lee  side  of  our  islands  and  in  shel- 
tered positions,  though  the  trees  will  bear  an  astonishing 
amount  of  wind  and  still  do  fairly  well,  especially  if  they  are 
grown  in  masses. 
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LOCATION    AND  SOIL. 


In  selecting  a  location  for  a  papaya  grove  too  great  care 
cannot  be  exercised.  The  essentials  to  success  are  good  soil^ 
abundance  of  water  and  good  drainage. 

Good  soil  in  this  case  does  not  necessarily  mean  soil  that  is 
entirely  free  from  stones.  -Indeed  the  papaya  is  said  to  flourish 
best  in  rocky  soil.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  they 
flourish  wherever  they  can  get  a  foothold  among  the  rocks, 
and  can  thrust  out  their  numerous  lateral  roots  in  search  of 
food,  either  under  or  between  the  rocks. 

However,  rocks  are  not  an  absolute  essential  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  papaya,  and  if  your  field  has  once  been  cleared  of 
them,  a  return  to  natural  conditions  would  hardly  be  advis- 
able. 

Sandy  soil  is  not  best  suited  to  their  growth,  nor  is  a  heavy 
clay  soil  unless  you  are  sure  of  your  drainage. 

Abundance  of  water  is  an  essential;  and  this  not  only  about 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  but  over  the  entire  field,  for  the  roots 
penetrate  every  portion  of  the  surface  soil,  and  if  water  is  not 
present  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  trees,  and  hence  the  fruit, 
will  sufifer. 

Most  important  of  all  perhaps  is  good  drainage;  for  a  few- 
days  of  standing  under  water  will  ruin  an  orchard  after  one 
has  carefully  tended  it  for  months  or  years.  Several  cases  of 
this  kind  have  come  to  my  notice.  Either  a  decided  slope  or 
a  porousi  soil  or  both  are  absolutely  necessary. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 

Preparation  of  soil  will  vary  much  according  to  conditions. 
H  the  field  can  be  plowed  to  a  good  depth  so  much  the  better;: 
but  if  the  soil  is  fairly  light  and  porous,  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

A  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  thoroughly  worked  into- 
the  soil  a  month  or  two  before  planting  would  undoubtedly- 
bring  large  returns.     Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
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the  soil  too  rich,  as  the  papaya  is  a  gross  feeder  and  will  amply 
repay  any  extra  outlay  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  by  quickness 
and  rankness  of  growth,  and  in  the  increased  number,  size 
and  quality  of  its  fruits.  As  one  Honolulu  lady  remarked, 
"You  must  plant  cats  and  dogs  in  the  same  hole  with  your 
trees  if  you  want  big  papayas."  This  lady  had  some  eighteen 
pounders  on  her  trees;  I  think  the  largest  ever  grown  here. 
In  the  red  soil  of  Kaimuki,  the  only  preparation  I  found 
necessary  was  to  dig  holes,  some  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  deep  wherever  I  could  find  sufficient  space  between 
the  rocks.  Into  the  soil  thus  loosened,  we  put  a  handful  of 
high  grade  commercial  fertilizer  which  had  been  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  a  day  or  two  before  transplanting  to  pre- 
vent burning.  The  young  plant  responds-  very  quickly  to  this 
extra  stimulus,  and  grows  with  almost  amazing  rapidity, 

SELECTION  AND  SOWING  OF  SEED, 

The  selection  of  seed  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  a 
rather  difficult  one.  Several  species  of  papayas  have  been 
brought  to  Hawaii,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  pure 
seed  of  any  of  them,  so  liable  are  they  to  cross-fertilization. 
However  there  are  lines  of  division  that  are  as  yet  quite  dis- 
tinct among  our  Hawaiian  grown  papayas. 

One  of  the  best  species  for  general  planting  is  the  so-called 
"long"  papaya,  sometimes  called  the  Mexican  papaya.  This 
I  believe  to  be,  in  its  pure  state,  the  most  highly  bred  of  them 
all. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  this  variety  and  a  very  important 
one  is  that  there  are  no  male  trees.  Every  tree  is  completely 
hermaphrodite  and  so  fruit-bearing.  A  field  planted  to  this 
variety  alone  presents  a  most  pleasing  sight  of  strong  even 
growth,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  of  very  heavy  fruit- 
age. Indeed  I  sometimes  think  this  variety  will  bear  more 
neglect  than  any  of  the  others  before  refusing  to  yield  any 
more  fruit. 

The  long  papaya  is  so  distinct  from  the  others  that  a  de- 
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scription  seems  almost  needless  here.  The  fruits  are  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  five  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  blunt  at  the  stem  end,  and  more  or  less  pointed 
at  the  blossom  end.  Its  flesh  is  fine-gained,  juicy  and  deli- 
cious. 

The  only  objection  to  it  as  a  market  sort  is  that  it  does  not 
keep  as  well  as  some  others.  Dealers  also  object  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  heavy  for  its  apparent  size,  being  very 
meaty  and  solid',  yet  there  are  many  customers  who  will  have 
no  other  if  this  variety  is  to  be  had  in  the  market. 

Seed  of  this  variety  as  of  all  others  will  seldom  come  quite 
true,  yet  one  is  almost  sure  of  getting  good  fruit.  Some  trees 
will  bear  an  oval  fruit,  often  deeply  grooved.  On  others  the 
typical  long  fruit  will  hang  side  by  side  with  oval  or  with 
almost  round'  fruit.  Yet  all  are  of  fine  quality,  and  indeed  the 
hybrids  seem  firmer  and  sweeter  than  the  original  type. 

Next,  or  perhaps  first  in  point  of  value,  is  the  so-called, 
"half-long"  said  by  some  to  be  a  cross  between  the  long  and 
one  variety  of  the  round  papaya. 

Here  we  find  an  almost  endless  variation  in  form,  yet  there 
are  certain  well  defined  characteristics  that  distinguish  this 
sort  from  the  inferior  ones. 

First  in  importance  is  their  size.  They  will  average  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  any  others,  specimens  weighing  ten 
pounds  being  not  uncommon.  Second,  they  differ  from  others 
in  color.  When  young,  the  immature  fruit  is  of  a  dark  green 
color;  when  ripe  they  are  of  a  rich  golden  color,  or  sometimes 
of  a  russet  green  overlaid  with  gold.  Their  flesh  is  of  a  rich 
orange,  firm,  thick,  juicy  and  rich,  but  not  quite  as  fine.  This 
variety  I  consider  the  best  of  all  for  the  market.  They  are 
good  shippers,  remaining  firm  till  almost  ripe,  large,  attractive 
and  good  sellers. 

One  other  variety  I  would  mention  as  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  This  is  the  so-called  "dwarf"  papaya.  While  this 
sort  is  in  no  respect  a  true  dwarf,  yet  its  habit  of  growth  is 
such  that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  others  in 
a  field. 
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The  leaf  stalk  of  this  papaya  is  short  and  decidedly  recurv- 
ed. The  result,  especially  in  a  young  tree  is  a  trim,  compact 
little  tree  almost  as  symmerical  as  a  kahili.  As  the  tree  gets 
older  this  characteristic  is  less  marked.  The  leaf  stalk  has  also 
a  decided  violet  hue.  This  may  be  the  "violet"  papaya  that 
grows  to  such  a  large  size  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  set  quite  freely  on  long  stems.  In 
this  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  "half  long"  mentioned  above. 
But  its  fruits  are  of  a  more  decided  pear  shape,  are  smaller  as 
grown  here,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green  when  half  gown. 

In  the  winter  months,  this  variety  was  also  quite  marked  in 
that  it  still  retained  a  decided  green  cast  when  quite  mature, 
so  that  the  fruit  was  often  rejected  as  being  too  green  when 
really  quite  ready  for  the  table.  The  flesh  in  winter  also  seem- 
ed more  juicy  and  less  sweet  than  any  of  the  other  sorts.  The 
hot  weather  however  has  changed  all  this,  the  fruit,  at  this 
writing,  being  quite  yellow  and  sweet  when  ripe. 

While  trees  of  this  variety  failed  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions to  produce  fruit  of  very  large  size,  yet  it  is  a  variety 
of  decided  merit,  and  some  dealers  prefer  something  smaller 
than  the  ten  pounders.  It  remains  to  speak  of  two  other  varie- 
ties grown  here  that  are  more  or  less  distinct.  The  first  is 
the  round  variety  with  the  short  stem,  the  "mother  papaya" 
of  Mrs.  Tucker's  song,  the  tree  which  has  like  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a  shoe,  "so  many  children  she  doesn't  know  what 
to, do."  This  variety  was,  I  suspect,  the  first  one  introduced 
into  Hawaii,  and  doubtless  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
papayas  were  long  considered  only  as  pig  food  in  Hawaii. 

This  is  the  variety  that  you  don't  want  to  save  seed  from — 
this  and  the  next  one,  the  long  bell-shaped  sort.  The  latter 
will  rival  the  former  in  the  number  of  fruits  it  will  set.  I  have 
counted  eighty  on  a  single  tree,  but  not  one  reached  a  market- 
able size.  No  doubt  the  size  might  be  increased  in  both  of 
these  varieties  by  thinning  them  out,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would 
ever  equal  the  other  sorts. 

These  five  species,  with  variations  are  all  that  I  have  yet 
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observed  here  in  Hawaii,  unless  the  fruit  of  the  so-called  male 
tree  be  called  a  variety.  These  are  very  sweet  but  of  no  value. 
It  \vould  be  an  interesting  experiment,  however,  to  see  what 
kind  of  trees  one  would  raise  from  their  seeds. 

Our  choice  of  seed  then  seems  to  lie  among  three  varieties, 
the  long,  the  half-long  and  the  dwarf.  Before  we  leave  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  however,  it  woul.d  be  well  to  consider 
the  likelihood  of  our  getting  bearing  trees  after  all  our  trouble. 

It  has  been  a  common  experience  to  plant  a  number  of  trees 
and  after  caring  for  them  for  several  months  to  find  that  in- 
stead of  having  a  well  balanced  orchard  one  has  a  barren  field. 
Of  course  there  is  no  such  difficulty  with  the  long  papaya,  but 
with  all  others  it  is  a  serious  problem  and  any  light  on  it 
would  be  of  great  value. 

A  prominent  gardener  in  the  islands  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  seed  from  the  fruit  of  old  trees  will  produce 
a  large  proportion  of  bearing  trees,  while  that  from  young 
trees  will  produce  mostly  males.  If  this  is  true  it  is  well  worth 
remembering. 

Many  people  have  studied  the  young  plant  trying  to  detect 
some  sign  by  which  the  two  could  be  known  when  quite 
young;  but  this  is  to  say  the  least  very  difficult.  If  the  matter 
can  be  determined  in  the  seed  so  much  the  better. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that 
trees  have  actually  been  changed  from  the  fiowering  or  male 
to  the  fruit-bearing  or  female  simply  by  persistent  breaking 
off  of  the  blossoms,  or  by  topping,  till  they  show  signs  of  re- 
forming. This  sounds  rather  fishy,  but  it  has  actually  been 
done  by  several  people  in  the  islands. 

I  have,  however,  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
this  method  is  not  a  success  on  a  large  scale,  as  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  new  blossoms  to  appear,  and  ten  to  one  the  old  type 
will  persist  through  several  periods  of  adversity.  In  fact  I 
have  never  yet  succeeded  in  changing  one  drone  to  a  worker. 
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PLANTING  THE  SEEB. 

Having:  selected  our  seed  witli  all  due  care,  the  next  thing 
is  to  raise  the  plants. 

The  seed  when  taken  from  the  papaya  should  first  be  wash- 
ed, rubbing  them  togetlier  with  the  hands  to  remove  the  out- 
side covering  and  pulp,  then  dried  if  not  planted  immediately. 
Planting  should  be  done  in  boxes  from  four  to  six  inches  deep, 
in  rows  ssy  four  inches  apart,  and  seeds  not  nearer  than  two 
inches. 

One  writer  on  the  papaya  has  stated  that  not  one  seed  in  a 
hundred  will  grow.  And  he  based  his  statement  on  the  fact 
that  when  the  natives  of  some  island  wanted  a  tree,  they  dug 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  put  in  two  or  three  papayas',  from 
which  only  two  or  three  plants  would  grow.  This  method  of 
determining  the  matter  was  certainly  not  very  conclusive  to 
a  practical  gardener.  >[y  experience  has  been  that  every  well 
developed  seed  will  grow  if  given  a  chance. 

Papaya  seeds  germinate  slowly;  hence  the  soil  in  the  boxes 
should  be  kept  moist  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  boxes  with  sacking  or  other  material  to  retain  the 
moisture ;  being  careful  to  remove  the  covering  as  soon  as 
the  plants  appear,  which  wiil  be  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

When  the  plants  are  well  up,  a  slight  application  of  fertilizer 
will  hasten  their  growth  as  it  is  important  to  keep  the  plants 
moving  from  seed  to  maturity.  If  a  young  plant  has  once 
become  stunted  it  is  better  lo  start  over  again.  I^iants  should 
not  be  over  six  inches  high  when  transplanted,  as  both  roots 
and  stems  of  older  plants  are  very  easily  injured,  and  when 
injured  will  die.    Transplanting  them  must  be  done  with  great 

When  the  soil  is  of  sufficient  consistency  the  boxes  should 
be  wet  down  just  enough  so  that  the  soil  will  cling  together 
If  too  dry,  it  will  crumble;  if  too  wet  it  will  all  fall  away  from 
the  root?.  Then  remove  one  side  of  the  box  and  with  a  trowel 
or  other  sharp  tool  carefully  remove  each  plant  with  its  ball 
of  dirt. 
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Plants  should  be  placed  not  less  than  eight  feet  apart.  My 
practice  has  been  to  put  two  trees  in  each  hole  to  ensure  a  . 
larger  percentage  of  bearing  trees. 

The  great  consideration  now  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  With  us  this  has  meant  further  applications  of 
fertilizer  throughont  the  life  of  the  plant,  say  every  three 
months.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  overfeeding,  or  of  giving  too 
much  water  if  the  drainage  is  good.  Do  not  plant  anything 
between  the  rows.  The  roots  will  permeate  the  whole  surface 
of  the  soil  and  will  be  very  jealous  of  any  rivals. 

The  common  practice  of  making  a  small  hole  for  the  tree 
in  the  midst  of  a  grass  plot  is  bad  for  any  fruit,  but  especially 
so  for  the  papaya,  and  except  in  rare  cases  will  result  in  a 
stunted  growth,  and  either  no  fruit  at  all,  or  fruit  of  very  poor 
quality. 

Under  favorable  conditions  fruit  should  be  picked  in  ten 
months  or  a  year  from  plantinfif. 

THE  M.ARKET. 

The  market,  so  far  as  the  raw  product  is  concerned,  is  of 
course  very  limited,  being  confined  to  Honolulu  and  what  can 
be  sold  at  the  coast.  So  far  we  have  had  very  little  experience 
in  shipping  to  the  coast.  One  or  two  shipments  have  gone 
very  well,  while  others  have  arrived  in  bad  condition.  I  be- 
lieve that  properly  packed,  they  can  be  sent  to  the  coast 
succc?.sfully ;  but  it  would  take  time  and  good  handling  to 
build  up  any  large  market  for  them. 

As  to  the  canned  product,  others  can  speak  from  a  larger 
experience. 

One  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  conclusion.  I  was  told 
by  a  prominent  island  grower  that  seed  from  the  best  trees, 
would  produce  some  trees  tliat  were  good  bearers,  and  others 
that  would  bear  little  or  no  fruit,  or  fruit  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  parent  tree. 

The  limited  experience  that  I  have  had  leads  mc  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  case;  that  it  is  bad  environment  and  not 
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bad  heredity  that  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  some  trees  to 
produce  good  results. 

A  bit  of  personal  experience  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  In 
a  small  part  of  a  certain  held  I  planted  squashes  between  the 
rows  of  young  papaya  trees,  fertilizing  the  squashes  heavily. 
The  squashes  bore  well ;  but  as  the  trees  in  that  field  develop- 
ed, all  the  other  trees  set  fruit  and  gave  every  promise  of  large 
yield,  while  those  among  which  the  squashes  were  planted 
seemed  less  thrifty  and  set  no  fruit;  the  young  fruit  not 
maturing,  but  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  difference  was  so  marked  that  after  the  squashes  were 
harvested,  I  gave  those  trees  an  extra  dose  of  fertilizer  and  in 
a.  few  weeks  they  were  setting  fruit,  and  eventually  produced 
as  finely  as  the  other  trees  had  done. 

Another  point  along  the  same  line.  It  is  commonly  remark- 
ed that  as  a  papaya  tree  gets  older,  the  fruit  gradually  gets 
smaller  till  the  tree  loses  all  its  usefulness.  This  I  believe  is 
the  result  of  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  exhaustion  of  cer- 
tain food  elements  in  the  soil.  Experience  so  far  shows  that 
two  year  old  trees  may  be  made  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
fruit  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  their  first  year's  fruit- 
ing. 

How  long  the  life  and  usefulness  of  a  tree  may  be  profitably 
prolonged  is  a  question  yet  to  be  solved,  but  I  suspect  that  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  proper  food  within  the  limit  of  the 
tree's  natural  existence.  The  very  fact  that  the  tree  bears 
fruit  at  all  proves  its  vitality.  Spare  the  old  tree.  If  it  gets 
too  tall  for  convenience  in  picking  simply  cut  off  the  top  and 
it  will  branch  out  below,  but  before  you  go  to  the  trouble  of 
raising  a  new  tree  give  the  old  one  a  chance,  "Dig  about  it 
and  dung  it,  and  it  will  bear  fruit  well." 


The  recent  demolition  of  the  two-story  building  on  the 
water  front  below  Queen  street,  at  the  foot  of  Nuuanu,  erected 
by  A.  F.  Cooke  of  the  Inter-Island  Navigation  Co.  about  the 
year  1883,  gives  now  a  broad,  unobstructed  city  front  from 
Brewer  &  Co.'s  to  the  Intcr-Island  Steam  Nav.  Co.'s  struc- 
ture  Ewa-ward  of   Maunakea  street. 
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THE  NAHIKU  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

The    Roneer    Rubber    Growing   Corporation   of   the  United 
States. 

Prepurcd  for  the  Annual  b;  W.  W.  Hall,  Esq, 

^S(HE  year  1905  marks  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  very  ' 
SlfS*  important  industry  into  these  Islands.  The  \ahiku 
Rubber  Co„  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  January  24th,  1905.  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.00 — divided  into  1,500  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $100.00  each.  The  company  was  not  started  until  it 
was  definitely  ascertained  that  rubber  trees  of  the  best  qual- 
ity would  grow  at  Kahiku,  and  the  yield  of  rubber  from  these 
trees  was  sufficient  to  make  it  a  profitable  investment.  A 
number  of  trees  of  the  Ceara  variety  have  been  growing  at 
Nahikii  for  six  years,  and  when  these  were  tapped  it  was 
found  that  the  rubber  obtained  was  equal  to  the  best  Para 
rubber.  The  company  has  secured  in  fee  simple  nearly  nine 
hundred  acres  of  land  with  the  offer  of  more  if  wanted. 

These  lands  are  the  best  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber  to 
be  found  in  tlie  district,  and  have  an  assured  annual  rainfall 
of  from  150  to  275  inches. 

The  Nahiku  Rubber  Co.  have  at  present  growing  in  their 
permanent  places  11,200  Ceara  or  Manicoba  trees,  varying 
from  one  to  fifteen  feet  in  height;  14.860  Hevea  Brasiiiensis 
stumps  and  plants,  and  500  Castilloa  trees,  these  latter  being 
similar  to  the  rubber  trees  grown  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  This  makes  in  ail  about  26.560  trees  already  grow- 
ing, most  all  of  which  will  probably  reach  maturity,  and  there 
are  planted  in  the  nursery  3;i.ooo  Hevea  seeds  just  received 
from  Ceylon  and  Singapore.  These  last,  although  just 
planted,  are  germinating  very  rapidly.  The  company  expect  to 
plant  about  one-third  of  its  lands  in  Ceara  rubber  and  the 
remainder  in  Hevea  or  Para  rubber.  The  former  variety  can 
be  tapped  after  three  yeas,  and  the  latter  after  five  years,  and 
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the  yield  of  rubber  will  increase  annually  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  company  expects  to  have  about  all  their  lands 
planted  by  the  end  of  1906  or  early  in  1907. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  on  the  Islands 
where  it  is  rainy  and  not  too  windy,  where  rubber  will  thrive, 
and  if  this  first  rubber  company  proves  a  success,  it  is  hoped 
that  many  other  rubber  companies  will  be  started. 

As  this  is  the  first  rubber  plantation  ever  started  on  Ameri- 
can soil  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  arc  greatly  interested  in  its  success,  and  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  help  it  along. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are: 

W.  W.  Hall,  president,  Honolulu. 

W.  E.  Shaw,  vice-president,  Honolulu. 

Fred  T.  P.  Walerhouse,  treasurer  and  secretary,  Honolulu. 

L.  C.  Howland,  auditor,  Honolulu. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Waterhouse,  director,  Honolulu. 

David  C.  Lindsay,  director,  Maui. 

C,  D.  Lufkin,  director,  Maui. 

Robert  H.  Anderson,  manager,  Nahiku,  Maui. 

Office,  Hall  building,  Honolulu. 


Vancouver  in  his  several  visits  to  these  islands  seems  to 
have  taken  special  interest  in  the  introduction  of  various  ani- 
mals and  plants,  as  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 
Transactions  of  the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society.  In  March, 
1792,  he  left  at  Hawaii  with  Keeaumoku,  father  of  Kaahu- 
manu,  a  goat  and  kid,  some  fine  orange  plants  and  garden 
seeds;  and  to  Prince  Kaumualii,  of  Kauai,  a  male  and  female 
goat  and  two  geese. 

In  February,  1793,  he  also  left  to  Keeaumoku  one  ram,  two 
ewes  and  one  ewe  lamb.  He  further  landed  for  Kamehameha 
a  bull  and  cow  from  California  on  February  19th,  and  on  the 
22nd,  five  cows,  two  ewes  and  a  ram. 

March  17th  of  the  same  year  he  presented  some  goats  to  the 
king  of  Maui,  and  on  January  15th,  1794,  he  landed  a  bull, 
two  cows,  two  bull  calves,  five  rams  and  five  ewe  sheep  from 
California,  at  Kealakekua  Bay,  for  Kamehameha. 
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HONOLULU'S    LOCAL   OFFICE  OF   THE  U.    S. 
WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Prepsred  for  the  Annum]  by  Alri.  McC.  AtMef,  Director  in  Ch*rEe. 

§N   its   "Retrospect    for   the   Year,"   the   last   issue   of   the 
Annual  inadvertently  failed  to  note  the  establishment,  on 
September   i,   1904,  of  a  local  observing  station  of  the 
U,  S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  inauguration,  in  connection 
iherewith,  of  the  Hawaiian   Section  of  the  Federal  Climate 
and  Crop  Service. 

The  business  quarters  of  the  local  office  are  located  in  rooms 
-  47-50  on  the  second  fioor  and  in  the  King  street  end  of  the 
Alexander  Young  Building,  the  open  air  instruments  being 
installed  on  the  rooi  of  the  makai  tower.  As  the  instrumental 
e(]uipment  is  similar  in  character  to  that  in  use  at  each  of 
the  more  important  Weather  Bureau  offices  on  the  mainland 
and  is  considerably  more  elaborate  than  that  formerly  main- 
tained by  the  Territorial  Meteorological  Service,  a  brief  de- 
scription thereof  will  be  of  interest.  The  roof  equipment  in- 
cludes the  following  instruments:  a  standard  instrument  shel- 
ter {containing  maximum,  minimum,  dry-bulb  and  wet-bulb 
thermometers,  and  a  thermograph),  tipping-bucket  and  stick 
rain  gages,  a  wind-vane,  an  anemometer,  an  electrical  sun- 
shine recorder,  and  a  nephoscope.  In  the  office  rooms  are 
to  be  found  mercurial  barometers,  a  barograph,  a  quadruple 
register,  and  a  complete  display  of  duplicate  instruments  for 
the  instruction  of  visitors.  The  anemometer,  wind-vane,  tip- 
ping-bucket, rain  gage  and  sunshine  recorder  on  the  roof  are 
in  electric  connection  with  the  quadruple  register  in  the  office 
below,  enabling  the  observers  to  secure  automatically  a  record 
of  wind  direction  each  minute,  a  continuous  record  of  wind 
velocity,  a  record  of  each  minute  of  sunshine,  and  a  record 
of  the  exact  time  of  occurrence  of  each  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  of  rainiall.  From  the  thermograph  and  barograph  are 
obtained  continuous  records  of  air  temperature  and  atmos- 
phenc  pressure,  the  accuracy  of  these  records  being  assured 
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by  frequent  eye  readings  of  the  thermometers  and  barometers. 
Two  distinct  lines  of  work  are  beinp  carried  on  by  the  office  : 
(i)  observation  work  in  Honolulu,  and  (2)  the  collection  and 
publication  of  climatic  data  and  crop  information  from  various 
points  throughout  the  group.  Under  the  first  heading  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  complete  observations  are  made  in  Honolulu 
at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  local  time,  every  day  in  the  year,  the 
results  of  these  observations  being  immediately  cabled  to  the 
mainland  where  they  are  published  daily  on  the  weather  maps 
issued  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  thence  find  their  way 
into  the  news  columns  of  practically  all  of  the  more  than  2,ocxi 
daily  newspapers.  Thus  the  wonderfully  equable  climate  of 
the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific"  is  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  reading  public  of  the  United  States.  Daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  statements  of  local  weather  conditions 
are  also  supplied  to  the  Honolulu  press.  From  the  compiled 
records  on  file  in  the  Honolulu  office,  extracts  are  furnished 
gratis  to  alt  applicants.  In  the  collection  of  climatic  data 
and  crop  information  from  various  points  in  the  group,  the 
Honolulu  office  relies  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  co-operation 
of  public -spirited  citizens,  many  of  whom  not  only  supply  the 
desired  information  but  also  maintain  their  own  rain  gages 
and  thermometric  equipments.  As  far  as  practicable,  how-* 
ever,  standard  instruments  are  supplied  by  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  reports  received  from  crop  correspondents  arc 
published  by  the  Honolulu  office  in  the  form  of  weekly  Crop 
Bulletins,  which  are  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants.  In  its 
issue  of  the  weekly  bulletins,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to 
present  to  the  public  a  weekly  statement  of  the  weather  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  throughout  the  group,  the  effect 
of  these  conditions  upon  the  growing  staple  crops,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  these  crops  and  their  promise,  and  the  agri- 
cultural operations  which  are  being  carried  on.  At  the  close 
of  each  month  is  published  a  more  elaborate  bulletin  contain- 
ing reports  of  daily  temperature  and  precipitation  obser\'a- 
tions  made  by  co-operative  observers  at  more  than  150  points 
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in  various  portions  of  the  Islands.  The  monthly  bulletins 
also  contain  charts  upon  which  are  depicted  graphically  the 
distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the  different  is- 
lands; also  a  condensed  summary  of  the  principal  climatic 
features  of  the  month  and  a  report  on  crop  conditions.  The 
monthly  reports  are  for  gratuitous  distribution.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  it  will  be  possible  to  compile,  from  the  data  be- 
ing' collected,  an  elaborate  brochure  on  the  climatology  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

With  the  advent  of  a.  local  office  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Territorial  Meteorolofrical  Service,  conducted  for 
a  number  of  years  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  Curtis 
J.  Lyons  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lydecker,  ceased 
to  exist,  ail  records  and  instrumental  equipment  being  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  station,  which  is  now  in  operation  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alex.  McC.  Ashley,  Section  Director 
in  charge,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  T.  F.  Drake. 


THE  SPELL  OF  THE  TROPICS. 


U^^HE  people  of  Hawaii  have  their  problems  to  solve,  but 
jlpji  they  will  doubtless  be  able  to  work  them  out.  It  is  a 
place  where  a  home  is  worth  striving  for.  He  who  sojourns  fiere 
awhile  is  ever  loth  to  leave.  The  fair  skies  and  bright  flowers 
and  brilliant  shrubs  offer  a  charm  that  grows  the  while,  and  makes 
other  less  favored  climes  dull  in  comparison.  Only  those  who 
know  the  spell  of  the  drowsy  tropics  can  understand  the  hold  they 
have  upon  the  fancy.  No  pictured  palm  can  wave  and  drone  its 
evening  anthem  like  the  one  that  has  its  roots  in  the  sand  and  its 
crest  in  the  wind ;  no  painter's  brush  can  catch  the  majesty  of  the 
mountain  peak  at  the  sunset  hour;  and  no  juggler  of  words  can 
impart  the  zest  that  rides  with  the  spray  of  the  southern  sea.  To 
know  it  for  a  day  is  to  know  it  forever.  Its  pleasing  memory 
never  fades." 
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^SiHE  Honolulu  Symphony  Society  sprang  into  existence 
3i|?  about  three  years  ago.  It  started  in  a  small  way  with  a 
group  of  amateur  musicians  meeting  together  to  rehearse 
chamber  music.  This  gathering  grew  until  almost  all  the  in- 
struments of  a  full  string  orchestra  were  represented.  It  was 
decided  then  to  organize  a  musical  society  so  that  the  orches- 
tra could  have  the  linancJal  support  of  all  persons  interested  in 
promoting*  the  study  of  good  music.  The  aim  of  the  Society 
was  to  form  a  club  that  would  be  a  musical  center;  a  home 
for  music  lovers  as  well  as  for  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 
This  plan  met  with  such  hearty  support  that  the  Society  was 
able  to  hire  and  tit  up  a  club  house  and  to  purchase  a  small 
_ library  of  music.  It  was  surprising  to  find  so  many  amateur 
musicians  playing  on  such  a  wide  variety  of  instruments  in 
a  place  as  far  removed  from  musical  centers  as  Honolulu. 
The  orchestra  started  with  a  complete  string  choir  of  first  and 
second  violins,  violas,  violin-cellos  and  double  basses.  In  the 
wood-wind  choir  there  were  Hutes,  oboes  and  clarionets;  in 
the  brass  wtre  two  cornets  and  a  trombone,  and  there  were 
also  percussion  instruments,  lympani,  bass  and  snare  drums, 
etc.  Professor  F.  A.  rSallaseyus,  then  instructor  of  music  in 
Oah'u  College,  volunteered  to  direct  the  orchestra  and  regu- 
lar rehearsals  were  held  weekly. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  orciiestra  was  at  a  smoking 
concert  given  at  the  club  house,  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the 
German  cruiser  "Cormoran"  in  October,  1902.  The  orchestra 
played  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  Minor  as  the  principal  num- 
ber on  the  program. 

Public  concert's  have  been  given  since  then  by  the  Society 
in  the  Opera  House  and  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  James  B.  Cas- 
tle at  Waikiki.  Honolulu  is,  perhaps,  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  an  audience  can  sit  on  a  lawn,  under  the  shelter 
of  palm  trees;  gaze  out  on  the  ocean  glistening  in  the  moon- 
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light,  and  listen  to  a  Beethoven  symphony.  To  the  concert- 
^oer  who  has  to  crowd  into  a  stuffy  room  in  winter,  this  de- 
.scription  will  read  like  a  fairy  tale. 

The  following  programs  of  concerts  given  by  the  Society 
-will  indicate  the  class  of  music  rendered  by  the  orchestra: 

HONOLULU  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY. 

F.  A.  Ballaseyus Musical  Director. 

December  27,  1902. 
Program. 

1.  Overture — "Don  Juan" Mozan 

2.  Pastoral  Symphony  (from  ''The  Messiah") Handel 

3.  Symphony  Militaire  Haydn 

Adagio 
Allegro 
Allegretto. 

4.  Vocal  Selection   : . . . .  Wallace 

Mr.  F.  Melchers. 

5.  Spanish  Serenade — "La  Paloma" De  Yradier 

6.  Cornet  Solo  RoUinson 

Signor  Matteo  Geraci, 

7.  Male  Chorus   Selected 

8.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest  "Idyll" Th.  Michaelis 

HONOLULU  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY. 

W.  F.  Jocher Musical  Director. 

Hawaiian  Opera  House,  Saturday  Evening,  May  2,  1903, 
Program. 

1.  Overture — "L'  Impresario" Mozart 

2.  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  Minor Schubert 

I  Allegro  Moderate  (B  Minor) 

II  Andante  con  moto  {E  Major) 

3.  Ave  Maria — F'rom  Cavalleria  Rusticana Mascagni 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Macfarlarie  and  Orchestra. 

4.  Fantasia — "Ein  Marchen" Bach 
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5.  Violin  Quintette  Wagner 

Prayer  from   Lohengrin. 

Messrs.  B.  L.  Marx,  Wm.  A.  Love,  Dr.  O.  E.  Wail,  Arthur 

Davles,  Jos.  Rosen. 

6.  a     "Polish  National  Dance" Scharwenka 

b     "Hungarian  National  Dance" Hasselman 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  of  Franz  Schubert's  Un- 
finished Symphony  in  B  Minor  by  AVilliam  F.  Apthorp,  fol- 
lowed. 

Two  very  successful  operatic  performances  were  given  in 
the  Opera  House  by  Mrs.  Annis  Montague  Turner  and  a 
company  of  amateurs  in  1903.  "Maritana"  was  sung  in  Feb- 
ruary' and  "Carmen"  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The 
orchestra  of  the  Honolulu  Symphony  Society  assisted  in  both 
operas. 

The  Society  has  given  a  number  of  informal  concerts  in  its 
club  house  for  its  own  members  and  their  friends,  which 
have  proved  most  enjoyable  affairs. 

Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Jocher  the  orchestra  has 
been  djrected  by  Mr,  Gerard  Barton,  Dr.  A.  Marques  and  Mr. 
Carl  Busch. 

At  present  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Stockton,  an  experienced  musi- 
cian, is  director  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  members  are  work- 
ing hard  under  his  direction,  rehearsing  for  a  symphony  con- 
cert to  be  given  in  the  Opera  House  in  the  near  future. 

All  of  the  Honolulu  newspapers  have  been  most  generous 
in  their  support  of  ihe  Society  and  its  aims,  and  it  would  seem 
fitting,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation,  to  close  this  article  by  quot- 
ing the  following  editorial  of  "The  Hawaiian  Star": 

"Through  no  other  instrumentalily,  possibly,  can  so  much 
be  done  for  as  little  money,  for  the  altruistic  benefit  of  Hono- 
lulu, as  through  the  Honolulu  Symphony  Club.  For  three 
years  it  has  maintained  itself  as  a  musical  organization,  en- 
tirely amateur  in  its  character,  seeking  to  cultivate  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  the  community,  and  musical  proficiency  and  musi- 
cal education  among  its  members.     From  time  to  time  the 
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club's  orchestra  has  given  delig^htful  public  concerts,  the  last 
one  being  last  Saturday  evening.  On  many  other  occasions 
it  has  given  its  assistance  to  other  commendable  organizations 
in  their  efforts  to  carry  on  their  work.  In  many  ways  it  has 
demonstrated  not  alone  that  there  is  a  place  for  it  in  the  life  of 
Honolulu,  but  that  it  fills  that  place,  and  is  an  active  force 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

"The  organization  is  that  of  a  club  or  society,  maintaining 
a  club  house,  supporting  a  competent  and  successful  musical 
director,  and  seeking  to  interest  all  amateur  musicians  in,  the 
serious  study  and  practice  of  good  music.  It  holds  regular 
and  frequent  musical  practice.  It  maintains  a  center  of  in- 
terest in  music  and  for  things  musical.  Its  club  house  is  the 
natural  rendezvous  for  visiting  musicians  and  the  club  has 
ever  been  hospitable  to  such. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  Ihe  importance  of  the 
good  of  such  an  organization.  It  focalizes  musical  effort.  It 
concentrates  in  practical  and  effective  channels  individual, 
and  what  otherwise  might  be  scattering  and  ineffective  effort. 
Its  influence  on  musical  taste,  both  in  the  quality  of  music  and 
the  quality  of  musical  rendering,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

"The  effective  way  to  support  the  club  and  to  foster  its 
efforts  is  to  increase  its  membership.  If  every  eligible  mem- 
ber of  the  community  who  has  an  interest  either  in  music  or 
in  the  good  of  the  community  would  support  the  club  to  the 
extent  of  membership  fees  and  dues,  the  course  of  the  club 
would  be  plain  and  the  means  to  secure  its  best  work  and  in- 
tTuence  would  be  assured.  The  Honolulu  Symphony  Club  de- 
sires the  membership  and  co-operation  of  every  music  lover  in 
the  community  and  of  every  eligible  person  who  would  aid  in 
all  those  elevating  influences  in  the  community  which  emanate 
from  such  an  organization.  The  Honolulu  Symphony  Club 
deserves  all  that  it  asks." 
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THE  PICTURE  ROCKS  OF  NAALEHU. 

By  B*T.  W.   D,   Weatenelt, 

jgN  the  Hawaiian  Annual  o'f  1898,  J.  K.  Farley  gave  n 
Iff  valuable  account  of  "pictog;raphs"  found  on  the  "pictured 
ledge  of  Kauai" — a  beach  of  black  lava  at  Koloa,  over 
which  sweep  the  ever  restless  surf  waves.  Sixty-seven  of 
these  carvings  were  counted. 

A.  F.  Judd  carried  the  investigation  very  much  further  and 
noted  the  results  in  the  Annual  of  1904.  He  visited  "two 
localities  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  one  near  Momomi  and  the 
other  near  Ka!ae."  On  the  island  of  Oahu  he  visited  the 
picture  caves  near  Koko  Head.  He  also  went  to  Koloa, 
Kauai,  and  with  Mr. -Farley  made  a  new  investigation  of  the 
picture  ledge,  finding  new  carvings. 

Mathison,  who  came  to  Hawaii  in  1821-22,  found  the  rock 
On  the  island  of  Oahu.  which  the  cannibal — Alkanaka — chief 
man-eater,  used  as  a  platter  upon  which  to  carve  his  human 
victims.  Mathison  siivs,  "Upon  the  surface  of  this  rock  T 
discovered  many  rude  representations  of  men  and  animals." 

Ellis,  who  came  to  visit  the  American  Missionaries  in  1822, 
remaining  to  work  with  them  for  a  time  and  meanwhile  ma<ie 
a  tour  of  the  Islands,  says  that  he  saw  a  number  of  figures 
of  men  and  animals  in  different  places  along  the  southwest 
coasl  of  the  island  of  Hawaii.  He  understood  from  the 
natives  that  these  carvings  denoted  parties  of  men  or  groups 
of  animals,  and  that  they  were  carved  to  signify  that  a  party 
was  cither  journeying  or  had  journeyed  around  the  island. 
This  harm0ni7.cs  with  certain  sacred  journeys  or  pilgrimages, 
which  the  natives  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  from  time  immemorial. 

It  also  imparts  the  characters  of  worship  to  the  rock  carv- 
ings, an  idea  which  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  an  old 
native  minister. 
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Kornander,  in  the  Polynesian  Race,  mentions  picture  rocks 
on  Molokai.  He  says,  "They  are  near  a  number  of  large 
irregularly  shaped  volcanic  stones,  standing  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  One  of  these  is  shaped  like  a  high-backed  chair, 
which  judging  from  analogy  to  others  like  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  group,  may  have  served  as  a  seat  for  the  chief,  or  his 
priest,  from  which  to  look  out  over  the  ocean,  or  to  watch  the 
stars." 

Pomander's  feeling  that  these  figures  were  connected  in 
some  way  with  religion  of  the  ancient  times,  was  so  great  that 
he  referred  them  in  his  own  mind  to  the  worship  of  Siwa  among 
the  Hindoos  whose  "emblem,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  dou- 
ble trident,"  This  would  indicate  that  to  Pomander's  thought 
the  idea  of  procreation  might  have  been  connected  with  what- 
ever worship  was  offered  before  these  pictographs.  He  takes 
pains  indeed,  to  call  attention  to  them  in  connection  with  the 
upright  stones  which  the  Hawaiians  held  sacred  and  called 
Pohaku-a-kane  "which  formerly  served  as  altars  or  places  of 
offering."  Such  stones  are  "used  in  the  Lingram  or  Phallic 
symbolism  of  the  Siwa  culte  in  India,"  and  mark  the  phallic 
idea  the  world  over. 

In  March,  1905,  I  had  the  privilege  of  twice  making  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  carvings  in  a  ravine  not  far  from 
Naalehu  in  the  district  of  Kan  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

At  that  time  I  had  not  given  any  especial  attention  to  the 
history  of  pictographs  in  these  Islands,  and  yet  the  impres- 
sion was  made  at  once  that  these  figures  were  something  like, 
the  rude  gods  of  New  Zealand  which  ruled  over  the  principle 
of  generation  and  also  that  they  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  ancient  religion  of  Hawaii.  The  location  is  one  well 
calculated  to  accompany  the  idea  of  worship.  The  ravine  is 
a  remnant  of  a  very  ancient  lava  flow.  The  lava  had  forced 
its  way  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cooling  on  the  top 
and  sides,  but  leaving  a  long  tunnel  or  series  of  caves  through 
which  the  last  remnants  of  the  eruption  forced  their  way 
to  the  sea  shore.    As  years  went  by  the  ceiling  of  the  tunnel 
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caved  in  leaving  a  ravine  with  precipitous  and,  many  times, 
overarching  sides. 

At  Naalehu  a  fine  natural  bridge  was  left  over  the  ravine, 
while  the  sides  are  very  much  overarched  for  some  distance 
from  the  bridge  itself.  An  almost  ideal  spot  is  provided  for 
the  preservation  of  pictographs  and  their  worship. 

The  sides  of  the  ravine,  under  the  overarching  lava,  have 
been  coated  with  the  white  soda  deposit  which  is  so  fre- 
quently connected  with  volcanic  outbursts.  By  cutting  away 
this  white  matter  a  black  background  was  reached  at  a  depth  of 
only  part  of  an  inch.  The.  coarse  rude  stone  implements  of 
the  past  were  not  fitted  for  fine  carving,  nor  was  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  Hawaiians  ever  well  developed  in  the  formation 
of  beautiful  carved  work  in  any  form,  therefore  only  the 
crudest  representations  of  the  human  form  could  be  ex- 
pected. 


But  the  curious  thing  is  that  these  figures  at  Naalehu,  as 
well  as  all  the  figures  throughout  the  islands  show  no  inde- 
pendent work.  They  are  all  patterned  after  the  same  rough 
model.     They  are  almost  invariably  made  with  the  arms  and 
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limbs  at  right  angles  ratlier  than  at  an  acute  angle,  although 
one  figure  at  Naalehu  varies  from  the  ordinary  rule. 

At  Naalehu  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  picture  of  animals  or  fish.  The  straight  lines 
which  sometimes  occur  may  be  imagined  to  denote  a  number 
of  human  beings  or  anything  else  which  the  fancy  dictates. 

Probably  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  figures  are 
carved  on  the  ravine  sides,  partly  under  the  natural  bridge  and 
partly  under  the  overhanging  edges  of  the  ravine.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  figures  would  be  about  twelve  inches. 

The  problem  of 
the  picture  rocks 
of   the    Hawaiian 
Islands   is   still 
unsolved.    They 
are    unquestion- 
ably very  ancient. 
They  seem  to  be 
connected    with 
the    ancient    reli- 
gious ideas  of  the 
people,     although 
the     natives     are 
very  chary  of  tell- 
ing   anything 
about   the   past   which   they   think   might   reflect   upon   their 
ancestors  in  the  way  of  either  cannibalism  or  immorality.     It 
is  possible  that  careful  study  of  the  localities  and  systematic 
friendly  inquiry  among  the  natives  even  at  this  late  date,  might 
bring  to  light  sufficient  archseological  material  for  some  safe 
conclusions. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  different 
known  and  reported  localities  of  picture  rocks,  in  the  different 
islands,  thus  leading  other  persons  to  make  record  of  other 
places  not  yet  recorded.  On  Kauai  the  beach  at  Koloa  has 
long  been  known.    On  Oahu,  Halemanu,  or  as  it  should  prob- 
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ably  be  called  Heleinano.  the  sacred  valley  for  the  birth  of  the 
highest  chiefs,  and  the  cave  on  the  ocean  side  of  Koko  Head 
have  been  the  places  for  the  carved  rocks.  On  Molokai,  Mo- 
niomi  and  Kalae  are  the  localities.  On  Hawaii,  Pahala  and 
Naalehu  have  been  examined  and  photographed.  In  or  near 
the  temple  of  refu3;e  at  Honaunau,  Hawaii,  are  said  to  be 
carvings  in  memory  of  '"Kamalawalu,  a  King  of  Maui,  who 
was  slain  in  battle  at  Hokiuila,  Waimea,  Hawaii,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  century."  Other  localities  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  not  yet  explored  are  said  to  be  (i)  near  the  heiaii  of 
Koki  at  Kapoho,  Puna,  (2)  at  Kawaihae  on  the  floor  of  a 
heiau,  probably  the  old  heiau  in  ruins  some  distance  from 
the  village,  {3)  at  Laupahoehoe,  (4)  on  the  beach  not  far  from 
Waiohinu,  (5)  on  the  Kona  side  of  Honuapo.  These  places 
were  given  by  old  natives  when  shown  the  pictures  of  the 
figures  at  Naalehu. 

On  the  island  of  Niihau  markings  are  said  to  exist  at  Kii, 
which  means  images  or  pictures,  many  times  referring  to 
forms  of  worship.  Some  inquiry  should  be  made  on  the 
islands  of  Maui  and  Lanai. 

This  may  not  be  a  very  important  matter,  but  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  times,  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  is  unim- 
portant. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  remarkable  and  very  ancient  ruins  found  on  Easter 
Island,  on  wiiich  pictographs  in  several  places  have  been  dis- 
cerned. 

Easter  Island  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  is  one  of  the  nearest  islands  of  Polynesia  to  South 
America,  h  is  the  last  stepping  stone  for  voyagers  from  Asia 
to  .America. 

On  Easter  Island  are  many  stone  houses,  terraced  tem- 
ples with  great  stone  walls,  and  colossal  stone  images. 
Among  these  ruins  are  representations  of  human  figures, 
birds,  tortoise  and  rude  animals.  All  the  work,  on  houses, 
images  and  pictographs,  is  very  rough  and  coarse.     Some  of 
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the  more  perfectly  preserved  images,  those  most  easily  re- 
moved, have  been  taken  away  to  the  British  Museum. 

Xothing  has  been  discovered  shedding  light  on  the  origin 
of  these  gigantic  ruins,  and  Easter  Island  has  been  ca.lled 
"the  mystery  of  the  Pacific." 

The  island  of  Kusaie,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caroline 
Islands,  is  also  remarkable  for  the  ruins  which  denote  a  very 
ancient  and  rude  form  of  civilization.  Large  tracts  of  land  are 
covered  with  ruins  of  the  most  massive  description.  These 
ruins  are  totally  unlike  anything  now  bnilt  by  the  Kusaieians, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  records  or  traditions  concerning 
them. 

There  may  be  other  pictographs  in  Samoa,  Fiji  and  other 
island  groups.  The  most  ancient  form  of  temple  building  in 
Polynesia  which  was  pyramidal,  or  at  least  terraced,  may  be 
worthy  of  stiidy^. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  late  date  some  one  interested  in 
ethnology  may  be  able  to  make  a  careful  comparative  study 
of  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  images,  of  the  rock  carvings  and 
pictographs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Some  of  the  latest  explorers  argue  that  the  path  of  ancient 
travel  was  from  America  to  Asia.  Possibly  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  a  migration  of  the  Aztecs,  leaving  traces  of  their 
journey  across  the  ocean.  My  own  feeling  inclines  toward  the 
older  idea  of  the  passage  of  Asiatic  or  rather  .-^ryian  civiliza- 
tion, to  Central  and  South  America  by  way  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Philippines  may  be  useful  in  such 
comparative  stndy.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  a  map  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  shows  a  very  great  similarity  to  the  pecu- 
liar use  of  consonants  seen  in  the  language  of  the  Aztecs  in 
Xew  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  the  people  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru. 
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■ffi  OR  the  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islamjs  Arbor 
^2^  Day  was  officially  obscved  on  Xov.  .1,  1905.  By  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  George  R,  Carter  that  day  was  set  apart, 
with  the  recominendation  that  "appropriate  and  instructive  exer- 
cises be  held  in  all  our  public  schools  and  that  a  part  of  the  day 
be  devoted  to  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  school 
grounds." 

In  past  years  the  subject  of  an  Arbor  Day  celebration  has  many 
times  been  discussed  and  various  individuals  and  associations  have 
observed  special  tree  planting  days,  but  it  has  waited  until  this 
year  for  Arbor  Day  to  take  its  place  among  the  semi-holidays 
to  be  regularly  observed.  It  has,  however,  not  needed  an  offi- 
cial Arbor  Day  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  tree  planting  in  Hawaii. 
That  has  been  actively  alive  here  for  many  j'ears  and  is  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  attractiveness  of  the  homes  of  the 
people  throughout  the  islands.  But  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
toward  beautifying  the  Territory  and  making  it  as  a  whole  a 
more  attractive  and  consequently  a  better  place  to  live  in.  As 
Arbor  Day  gives  an  incentive  for  this  work,  its  observance  is  to 
be  cordially  welcomed.  The  date,  November  3,  was  chosen  as 
being  a  convenient  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  or  growing 
season,  an  important  consideration  in  all  planting  work. 

Arbor  Day  was  originally  instituted  in  Nebraska  in  1872  to 
secure  the  planting  of  trees  on  a  large  scale  and  for  economic 
purposes.  It  first  became  associated  with  school  ground  planting 
in  Cincinnati  in  1882,  since  when  it  has  come  generally  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  day  especially  for  school  observance  and  dedicated 
essentially  to  school  ground  planting.  Hawaii  does  well  to  add 
Arbor  Day  to  its  list  of  semi -holidays.  It  is  in  line  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  islands  to  adopt  mainland  customs  that  have 
proved  of  value.  Surely  the  spirit  underlying  Arbor  Day  should 
spread  rapidly  here  where  the  natural  conditions  are  so  favorable 
to  all  plant  growth. 
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The  first  Arbor  Day  in  Hawaii  was  a  decided  success.  Its 
observation  was  general  throughout  the  Territory  and  it  awakened 
an  interest  which  it  is  believed  will  be  permanent.  To  give  the 
initial  Arbor  Day  a  good  send  off  and  to  arouse  that  sustained 
interest  which  is  essential  to  its  real  observance,  Governor  Carter 
generously  offered  to  contribute  half  of  an  Arbor  Day  Prize  Fund, 
from  which  a  prize  to  the  vqlue  of  five  dollars  could  be  awaroed 
in  each  public  school  in  the  Territory,  to  the  grade  planting  on 
Arbor  Day  the  tree  which  as  the  result  of  being  well  cared  for 
was  in  the  best  condition  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  prize — 
"some  object  of  beauty  or  utility" — is  to  be  held  by  the  grade  win- 
ning it  during  the  succeeding  year,  and  thereafter  it  is  to  be  re- 
awarded  on  the  same  general  terms.  It  is  stipulated  that  a  record 
be  kept  of  the  names  of  the  children  in  the  successful  grade. 

By  means  of  this  contest  it  is  hoped  that  permanent  interest 
will  be  aroused  in  each  school  which  will  lead  not  only  to  the  im- 
mediate improvement  of  the  school  grounds,  but  also  to  the  larger 
work  of  making  attractive  the  public  and  private  grounds  through- 
out each  district.  Various  public-spirited  firms  and  individuals 
in  Honolulu  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  prize  fund.  In  all 
$770.00  was  collected  :  enough  for  a  prize  in  each  of  the  154  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  Territory. 

Following  the  efficient  lead  of  Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  then  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction — to  whom  is  really  due  the  credit 
of  getting  the  Arbor  Day  celebration  actually  under  way — the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Hawaii  rose  to  the  opportunity.  This  was 
well  shown  by  the  number  of  requests  for  trees  for  Arbor  Day 
planting  received  at  the  Government  Xursery.  Boxes  of  plants 
were  sent  out  to  95  schools,  while  it  is  known  that  many  others 
obtained  their  trees  locally.  At  the  time  this  article  was  written 
the  exact  number  of  schools  entered  in  the  contest  was  not  known, 
save  that  it  was  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

The  exercises  varied  in  the  different  schools.  Music  and  reci- 
tations alternated  with  brief  talks  about  the  origin  and  history  of 
Arbor  Day,  while  in  all  the  schools  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
building  up  of  the  true  Arbor  Day  spirit  which  not  only  leads  to 
the  planting  of  trees,  but  to  the  subsequent  care  of  them,  a  matter 
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far  more  essential  to  success.  Naturally  school ■  ground  planting 
is  largely  for  ornamental  effect.  The  next  step  will  be  to  plant 
shade  trees  along  ihe  roads  leading  to  the  schools  and  so  gradually 
throughout  the  district. 

Besides  the  public  schools  many  private  schools,  individuals  and 
associations  took  an  active  interest  in  Arbor  Day  and  its  observ- 
ance. At  the  Kamehameha  Schools  public  exercises  were  held 
and  class  and  other  trees  olanted.  Oahu  College  was  prominent 
in  shade  tree  planting  along  the  streets  of  the  College  Hills  Tract, 
where  the  work  was  begun  of  making  more  attractive  by  tree 
planting  that  already  desirable  section.  On  the  other  islands  the 
tree  planting  at  Mooheau  Park,  Hilo,  and  in  the  Public  Square  at 
Laliaina,  deserves  special  mention,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 
Territory  the  day  was  observed  and  many  trees  and  shrubs  were 
planted. 

As  a  part  of  the  Arbor  Day  celebration  in  Honolulu,  although 
the  actual  work  was  done  later,  record  should  be  made  of  the 
planting  of  shade  trees  by  the  Waiatae,  Kaimuki  and  Palolo  Im- 
provement Club.  Combining  the  Arbor  Day  spirit  with  the 
celebration  of  Thanksgiving,  the  streets  in  the  above  named  dis- 
tricts were  planted  on  November  30,  an  act  which  in  later  years 
will  be  a  fitting  cause  for  Thanksgiving  by  the  residents  of  that 
section. 

Altogether  the  celebration  of  the  first  Hawaiian  Arbor  Day  was 
a  great  success.  Teachers,  pupils  and  citizens  may  well  te  proud 
of  what  was  done  on  that  day.  for  it  is  by  such  observances  as  this 
that  the  spirit  is  aroused  that  leads  not  only  to  the  beautifying 
of  the  Territory,  but  to  its  general  upbuilding. 
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^f^HE   Hawaiian   Sugar  Planters'  Association  may  justly  be 

jil?^     proud  of  the  exhibit  by  its  Experiment  Station  Committee 

of  the  progress  made  by  their  staff  of  scientists  in  their 
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mental  Station  in  this  city,  and  learn  that  its  corps  of  scientists 
embrace  professors  of  world-wide  fame  as  foremost  in  their  sev- 
eral specialties,  the  result  of  whose  labors  and  investigations  of 
the  past  year  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  various  reports  of  the 
several  divisions,  and  gives  evidence  of  Hawaii  possessing  the 
foremost  station  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

This  report  appearing  just  as  the  Annual  closes  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  little  more  than  to  note  its  scope,  though  the  book 
richly  merits  an  extended  review. 

The  work  opens  with  the  report  of  Committee  on  Experiment 
Station,  which  deals  with  it?  organization  and  publications;  the 
division  of  agriculture  and  chemistry  in  laboratory  work,  propa- 
gating canes  from  seed,  establishment  of  sub-stations  and  bul- 
letins issued;  the  division  of  entomology  in  the  investigations  in 
cane  leaf-hopper  work  and  its  results  and  publications  thereon, 
and  staff  appointments,  and  the  new  division  of  pathology  and 
physiology  as  to  its  organization  and  staff,  buildings,  construc- 
tion therefor,  program  of  future  work, , bulletins  isgued,  experi- 
ment field,  apparatus  and  methods  for  its  use,  by  W,  M.  Giffard, 
chairman;  E.  D.  Tenney,  G.  M.  Rolph,  Experiment  Station  Com- 
mittee, 13  pp.,  the  whole  well  illustrated  with  half-tones  and 
engravings. 

Then  is  presented  the  result  of  the  year's  work  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  in  the  shape  of  appendix  reports  and  inserts  by 
the  several  directors  in  the  following  order: 

Appendix  I — Report  of  Division  of  .Agriculture  and  Chemistry, 
dealing  with  laboratory  work,  weekly  mill  reports,  field  work, 
sub-stations,  bulletins  of  the  division,  business  of  the  station 
and  staff,  by  C.  F.  Eckart,  director. 

Appendix  II — Report  of  Division  of  Entomology,  describing 
the  mission  to  Australia  and  Fiji  in  search  of  parasites  to  cane 
leaf-hopper,  distribution  of  beneficial  insects,  inspection  of  plan- 
tations as  to  the  leaf-hopper  and  cane-borer,  visit  to  other  islands, 
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work  at  the  station,  publications,  and  library,  by  R-  C.  L.  Per- 
Cins,  director. 

Appendix  III — Report  of  Division  of  Pathology  and  Physiol- 
c^y  with  illustrations  descriptive  of  the  microscope  room,  camera 
lucida,  dark  room,  illustration  room,  camera  lucida  for  natural 
size  or  reduced  drawings,  liberal  reduction  of  original  drawings 
and  experiment  field,  by  N.  A.  Cobb,  director. 

Inserts;  Comparative  analyses  of  varieties  of  cane,  by  C. 
F.  Eckart,  20  pp.  Field  experiments  with  sugar  cane,  by  C. 
F.  Eckart.  17  pp.  Irrigation  experiments  of  1905.  with  illus- 
trations, by  C.  F.  Eckart,  17  pp.  Fertilizer  experiments,  1897- 
1905,  by  C.  F.  Eckart,  57  pp.  Leaf-hoppers  and  their  natural 
enemies,  parts  I,  IT,  III,  IV  and  VI.  by  R.  C.  L.  Perkins,  and 
part  V.  by  F.  W.  Terry,  in  all.  205  pp..  with  13  carefully 
engraved  plates  showing  numerous  illustrations.  Inspection 
and  disinfection  of  cane  cnttings  by  N.  .\.  Cobb,  35  pp..  with 
eight  plates  of  illustrations.  Preliminary  notes  on  root  dis- 
ease of  sugar  cane  in  Hawaii  by  L.  Lewton-Bratn.  3;  pp.. 
freely  illu.strated.  Gumming  of  the  suirar  cane,  by  N.  A. 
Cobb.  40  pp.,  freely  illustrated ;  each  bulletin  in  this  division 
being  well    indexed. 

tAppended  to  the  report  for  1905  is  given  a  revised  reprint 
of  the  previous  year,  with  several  full  page  half-tone  illustra- 
tions, whereby  the  comparative  progress  of  the  important 
experimental  work  of  the  station  may  be  readily  seen. 

The  engravings  throughout  the  report  were  all  executed 
at  the  Station  and  is  another  evidence  of  the  high  ideal  direct- 
ing its  various  departments. 
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The  victory  which  crowned  Ihe  Republican  party  banners  iii 
the  fall  election  of  1904  throughout  the  islands,  as  shown  in  the 
last  issue,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  any  glory  to 
the  party,  nor  credit  to  the  legislators  for  their  work  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1905  that  we  had  the  right^Sxpect.  Nor  was  the  major- 
ity of  native  members  the  cause  of  failure  to  realize  the  hopes 
that  had  been  indulged  in,  either  as  to  brevity  of  session  or  evi- 
dence of  statesmanship  in  beneficent  laws  to  meet  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing  here.  The  claim  of  a  less  expensive  session 
than  several  preceding  ones,  and  the  absence  of  graft  may  be 
admitted,  but  it  is  small  comfort  to  taxpayers  and  underpaid 
teachers  and  others  in  the  public  ser\-ice  that  sessions  are  dou- 
bled without  adequate  returns,  and  legislative  servants  are  voted 
more  than  they  could  command  for  like  duties  in  any  line  of 
business  in  the.  country. 

The  spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  executive  wasted  valuable  time 
and  saddled  several  undesirable  laws  upon  us  where  personality 
largely  prevailed,  notably  the  loose  Sunday  law,  and  the  per- 
nicious liquor  bill,  introduced  by  the  administration  in  the  liquor 
dealers'  interests,  in  both  of  which  the  promoters  obtained  their 
cue  of  government  leanings  from  executive  utterances  and  sup- 
port from  members  hitherto  credited  with  higher  principles. 
Petitions  and  protests  by  the  heavier  tax  paying  and  law  abid- 
ing element  of  the  community  had  no  weight  whatever  except 
to  hasten  action  to  effect  a  defeat  of  higher  hopes. 

During  March  there  was  considerable  agitation  on  the  Sun- 
day question  and  mass  meetings  held  against  change  of  the 
then  existing  law,  at  one  of  which  the  governor  presided,  and 
publicly  admitted  his  responsibihty  for  the  stir  created.  Peti- 
tions and  delegations  followed,  both  before  him  and  the  legis- 
/ature.  against  the  bill  proposed,  and  of  course  a  like  effort  in 
its  favor,  and  though  it  subsequently  received  his  veto  it  was 
ignored  and  became  law  in  the  interests  of  small  store-keepers 
and  baseball  players,  or  money  seekers  and  holiday  makers.     To 
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the  surprise  of  many  the  liquor  bill  vetoed  once,  and  sustained, 
was  reintroduced  with  some  unworkable  features  eliminated,  and 
hurried  through  without  refereuce  to  committee,  became  law 
with  his  approval. 

The  County  Act  naliiraHy  occupied  much  time,  despite  the 
labors  of  the  special  committee  in  its  preparation,  and  finally 
passed  with  such  crudities  as  secured  its  veto,  but  this  was  over- 
riden in  a  very  defiant  spirit  and  an  additional  act  passed  to 
remedy  some  of  the  defects  pointed  out  in  the  governor's  veto 
message. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  regular  session  in  its  enact- 
ment of  laws  and  their  disposition,  shows  124  bills  passed  alto- 
gether, of  which  103  became  laws.  There  were  fourteen  vetoes, 
of  which  nine  were  sustained  and  the  following  five  overriden, 
viz. :  the  Sunday  law,  the  County  act.  the  enabling  act  for  same, 
the  Hilo  high  school  bill,  and  the  bill  arranging  terms  of  court 
for  the  island  of  Hawaii,     Fourteen  bills  met  with  a  pocket  veto, 

COUNTY    ELECTION    CAMr.MG.V. 

As  the  time  of  election  for  county  officials  under  the  act 
approached,  a  test  case  as  to  its  constitutionality  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  validity  unanimously  main- 
tained. Thereupon  the  political  campaign  proceeded  with  vigor 
and  much  antagonism.  Tiie  participation  of  Governor  Carter 
against  the  Republican  party  nominee  for  sheriff  on  the  Oahu 
ticket  was  for  reasons  published,  hence,  as  a  result  of  his  elec- 
tion the  governor  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  President,  a 
step  that  met  with  much  protest  by  the  several  bodies  represent- 
ing (he  business  interests  of  the  Territory,  which,  however,  he 
was  induced  to  recall  upon  his  visit  East  upon  his  meeting  with 
the  President. 

The  special  County  Act  campaign,  though  brief,  was  more 
vigorous  than  usual,  and  a  valuable  precedent  on  two  important 
points  established,  viz.:  that  a  party  ticket  does  not  necessarily 
bind  voters  blindly  to  support  objectionable  candidates.  In  order 
to  secure  straight  party  ticket  votes  there  must  be  no  crooked- 
ness in  methotls  or  men.     In  recognition  of  this  principle  the 
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recently  formed  Civic  Federation  entered  its  protest  against  cer- 
tain names  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  selected  others,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  that  would  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Though  partiaily  defeated,  it  nevertheless  carried  weight  on  its 
first  public  exercise  as  a  Itody  to  be  reckoned  with  in  future 
nominations. 

On  this,  and  parts  of  the  other  islands,  a  fusion  of  Democrats 
and  Home  Ruiers  was  effected,  to  defeat  the  Republican  ticket, 
but  it  barely  succeeded  only  in  a  few  instances. 

The  County  Act  went  into  effect  July  ist,  1905,  according  to 
law  and  has  had  material  assistance  from  the  Territorial  offi- 
cials to  smooth  its  inauguration  in  the  public  service.  And 
though  there  are  not  a  few  crudities  in  the  law,  there  has  been 
less  friction,  so  far,  than  was  anticipated  in  its  working.  Yet 
for  what?  To  multiply  offices  and  opportunities  for  politicians, 
and  increase  taxation  in  a  diminutive  territory  that  long  ago  was 
ridiculed  by  Mark  Twain  who  likened  the  official  machinery  of  ■ 
Hawaii  to  that  of  the  Great  Eastern  in  a  sardine  box. 

PI"I1UC  IWPHOVfvMENT. 

Early  in  the  year  was  completed  the  long  projected  garbage 
crematory  for  the  disposal,  daily,  of  the  city's  refuse  by  a  patent 
and  sanitary  process.  It  is  located  on  the  shore  of  Kakaako, 
adjoining  the  sewer  pumping  station  ;  is  two  stories  in  height  and 
built  of  brick.  On  the  ground  floor  are  six  incinerators  of  the 
Thackery  patent,  enclosed  with  brick,  of  a  capacity  judged  suf- 
ficient to  serve  the  city's  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Federal  government  has  erected  a  commodious  two-story 
structure  abreast  of  the  channel  wharf  specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Immigration  service  at  this  port.  The 
new  station  is  built  on  piles  on  reclaimed  land  that  is  being  filled 
in  from  the  coral  dredgings  that  is  going  on,  and  is  gradually 
taking  on  a  tropical  appearance.  The  building  is  well  arranged 
in  its  several  offices  and  divisions  for  convenience,  comfort  and 
expedition  in  all  departments  of  the  service. 

Adjoining  its  premises  on  the  mauka  side  is  the  new  building 
designed  for  the  Planters'  Association  for  their  labor  bureau. 
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The  Royal  School  builcting  mentioned  in  last  Annual  as  Hear- 
ing completion  was  finished  early  in  the  year  and  the  school  offi- 
cially opened  March  3rtl,  1905,  by  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Atkinson,  with  an  historic  address.  During  the  year 
there  has  been  erected  on  the  front  slope  of  Punchbowl,  at  the 
comer  of  Lunalilo  and  Hackfeld  streets,  a  commodious  two- 
story  brick  building  for  a  Normal  school,  having  sixteen  class 
rooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  with  a  manual  training  building  con- 
nected therewith.  Its  opening  occurred  September  nth.  On 
the  various  islands  over  forty  school  houses  and  sixteen  teachers' 
house?  are  in  progress  or  contracted  for. 

The  Electric  Light  station  in  Nuuanu  valley  has  had  recently 
completed  a  new  substantial  brick  building  for  its  power  house 
to  meet  the  increase  in  efficiency  that  will  be  required  of  it  when 
the  new  reservoir  water  supply  becomes  available 

The  new  archives  building  in  the  executive  grounds,  also  of 

-  brick,  is  nearing  its  completion  as  to  outward  appearances,  though 

it  will  be  several  weeks  before  the  internal  fittings  will  be  thro'ugh 

with.     The   structure   is   of   n'.'at   classic   design,   one   story   in 

height  and  fire  proof  in  its  character. 

A  number  of  new  roads  have  been  constructed  and  improve- 
ments in  changing  grades  and  relocating  portions  of  the  main 
belt  roads  of  the  different  islands.  The  extension  of  road  in 
the  Nahiku-Keanae  districts  of  Maui,  through  a  rough  coun- 
try, is  about  finished,  as  also  the  Kalihiwai-Hanalei  road  on 
Kauai.  A  60  feet  extension  of  School  street  Ewa-wards  of  Lihh.-i 
is  partially  finished,  as  also  roads  leading  into  Manoa  and  Palolo 
vallies. 

Federal  work  on  the  Kahauiki  reservation  has  at  last  begun, 
and  as  a  consequence,  for  the  convenience  of  travel,  the  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  have  extei.rled  their  Kalihi  section  of  road  to  the 
valley  this  side  of  Moanahia. 

The  constant  tax  upon  the  harbor  and  wharf  capacity  of  the 
port  is  to  be  relieved  in  the  near  future  as  work  in  both  divisions 
is  in  progress  by  both  the  Federal  and  Territorial  governments. 
Dredging  of  the  new  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Alakea  street  by  cut- 
ting into  the  Esplanade  and  blasting  out  the  coral  bed  is  rapidly 
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progressing,  as  the  work,  costing  $168,000,  is  to  be  compSeted  in 
January,  1906.  Plans  are  also  prepared  for  a  new  one  adjacent 
to  the  naval  docks,  and  dredging  a  slip  at  the  foot  of  Kilauea 
street  to  make  available  both  sides  of  afore  mentioned  dock. 
The  new  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Fort  street  is  completed,  but  th<: 
Brewer  wharf  work  still  hangs. 

The  new  Petroleum  Gas  plant  for  fue!  and  lighting  purposei 
has  been  established  with  works  at  Iwilei.  Work  was  suffi- 
ciently completed  and  city  pipes  laid  by  June  1st  that  hghting  was 
inaugurated  June  jrrt,  1905. 

An  important  extension  has  been  made  at  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital by  the  addition  of  the  new  Pauahi  wing  recently  completed 
at  a  total  cost  of  $63,766,  toward  which  Chas.  R.  Bishop  gave 
$35,000. 

Kahului  harbor  improvement  is  being  undertaken  by  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.,  in  the 
erection  of  a  400-foot  wharf  fronting  the  water,  and  port  dredg- 
ing to  include  a  30-foot  depth  to  the  channel  for  its  shipping 
accommodation. 

The  work  of  dredging  for  deepening  and  enlarging  our  har- 
bor and  its  entrance  has  recently  been  entered  upon,  the  success- 
ful bidders  being  a  coast  firm  which  has  brought  down  a.  sea- 
going dredger  especially  for  the  contract  in  hand.  Its  powerful 
machinery  is  of  the  suction  type;  the  other  dredger,  constructed 
here  by  Lord  &  Belser,  also  of  large  capacity,  is  of  the  dipper 
class. 

RE.\L    ESTATE    -VND   BUILDING. 

Again  we  have  to  note  a  year  of  inactivity  in  the  real  estate 
market.  The  records  show  fairly  well  as  to  the  number  of  prop- 
erty transfers  from  month  to  month,  but  few  of  which  are  up  to 
assessed  value.  Several  fine  residence  parcels  have  changed' 
hands  at  sacrifice  figures,  and  heavy  foreclosures  have  failed  to 
realize  the  obligations,  as  last  year.  Rents  have  moderated,  yet 
houses  and  stores  lie  idle.  Among  the  best  sales  of  the  year  may 
be  said  to  be  the  Gilman  residence,  in  the  Makiki  district,  and  the 
Chilton  building  on  the  comer  of  Fort  and  King  streets. 
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This  lethergic  concittion  of  the  real  estate  market  naturally 
effects  the  building  trade:  what  activity  exists  seems  confined 
to  the  suburban  College  Hills  and  Kaimuki  districts.  In  the 
former  the  new  residence  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Baldwin  shows  promi- 
nently as  the  finest  structure  erected  here  for  several  years  past. 
Three  or  four  other  houses  in  this  section  are  about  completed. 
On  what  was  "the  plains"  district  a  few  dwellings  are  in  prog- 
ress, the  McStocker  residence,  on  Lunalilo  street,  being-  the  most 
notable. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 

The  islands  as  a  whole  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  remarkably  uni- 
form weather,  with  a  fairly  well  distributed  rainfall  excepting 
in  a  few  localities.  Last  winter,  or  more  properly  the  rainy 
season,  (which  was  a  light  one.)  gave  us  a  spell  of  lower  tem- 
perature than  usual  that  was  an  enjoyable  change.  Following 
-this,  high  winds  and  heavy  weather  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  material  damage  to  our  coasting  or  agricultural 
interests  such  as  was  experienced  the  previous  year.  April  took 
the  place  of  March  as  the  windy  month,  and  averaged  a  higher 
velocity  than  any  other  month  of  the  year, 

niiSlNESS    CHANCES,    ETC. 

For  the  better  piotection  of  the  rice  industry  of  the  islands, 
which  has  suffered  much  of  late,  the  principal  growers  of,  and 
dealers  in,  this  commodity  formed  a  corporation  the  early  part 
of  the  year  under  the  name  of  the  Rice  Growers  &  Factors' 
Association,  with  its  principal  office  on  the  Ewa  side  of  Nuuanu 
street  near  Queen. 

Parties  representing  the  majority  of  Sugar  Plantation  Agencies 
of  the  islands  have  also  concentrated  their  interests  under  a 
■  superintenciing  and  protecting  corporation  for  the  marketing  of 
our  sugars,  known  as  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  capital 
of  $3,000,000. 

J.  M.  Levy  &  Co.,  importers  and  dealers  in  California  fruit 
and  produce,  have  extended  their  business  and  opened  a  well 
fitted  grocery  store  in  the  Waity  block,  on  King  street. 
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The  Pearson  &  Potter  Co.  has  merged  with  the  J.  A.  M.  John- 
son Co.,  the  latter  concern  moving  into  the  former's  Fort  street 
premises. 

Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  stone  building  on  tlje  water 
front,  for  some  time  past  occupied  by  the  California  Feed  Co., 
they  have  moved  into  the  Queen  street  portion  of  the  Honolulu 
Iron  Works  premises. 

Among  the  new  concerns  established  is  to  be  noted  that  of 
the  Thayer  Piano  Co.,  recently  opened  in  the  Oregon  block,  on 
Hotel  street,  and  the  J.  Carlo  Pawn  Broljing  Co.,  on  Hotel  street, 
near  Union. 

Through  purchase  of  the  Kunst  and  Cooper  interests  in  the 
First  \ational  Bank  of  this  city,  by  Jas.  P>.  Castle  and  the  Castle 
Estate,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper  retires  as  cashier  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  L.  Tenncy  Peck. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Wilder's  and  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  was  consummated  this  past  summer,  under  date 
of  July  ist. 

J.  A.  Hopper  Co.'s  mill  business,  established  for  the  past  33 
years  on  the  Ewa  side  of  Fort  street,  below  Queen,  have  vacated 
their  premises,  razed  their  brick  buildings  and  moved  into  the 
three  storied  brick  warehou.se  they  built  a  few  years  ago  on 
Halekauwila  street,  opposite  Hackfeld  &  Co.'s.  storing  their  ma- 
chinery UTitil  securing  proper  quarters  for  erecting  same. 

OFFICIAL   Cn.\NGES. 

The  principal  official  changes  for  the  year  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing: Hon.  F.  M.  Hatch  resigned  as  .'\ssociate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  A.  A.  Wilder. 

Hon.  A.  Lindsay  was  promoted  from  the  Police  Court  to  suc- 
ceed Hon,  G.  D.  Gear  as  Second  Judge  of  the  first  circuit,  whose 
term  of  office  expired;  Hon.  W.  L.  Whitney  succeeding  as  Dis- 
trict Magistrate. 

A.  T.  Atkinson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  re- 
signed, was  succeeded  by  Jas.  C.  Davis  who  in  turn  resigned 
recently  anti  has  been  succeeded  by  W,  H.  Babbitt. 
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Jos.  M.  Oat,  whose  term  of  office  as  Postmaster  at  Honolulu 
expired,  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jos.  G.  Pratt.  In  Hilo,  Geo.  Desha 
succeeds  Wni.  I.  Maileira  as  postmaster. 

Dr.  Chas.  A.  Peterson  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  H.  C.  Sloggett, 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum. 

Lorrin  Andrews,  moved  to  Shanghai,  has  been  succeeded  as 
Attorney  General  by  E.  C.  Peters,  his  deputy. 

DISTINfiUIPIIED  VISITORS. 

The  islands  have  been  specially  favored  during  the  year  by  the 
number  of  promintnt  personages  that  have  visited  us,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  Honolulu  was  delighted  to  honor.  Many  of  them 
simply  touched  en  route  to  or. from  the  Orient,  like  "ships  that 
pass  in  the  night,"  while  others  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for 
rest  and  investigation  that  promises  much  for  the  interests  of 
Hawaii.  The  visit  of  the  Taft  party,  brief  though  it  was,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  us  who  entertained  and  crowded  the  day 
with  sightseeing  and  *;pecial  entertainment,  and  they  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  having  had  "the  time  of  their  lives,*'  not 
the  least  enthusiastic  of  whom  was  Miss  Alice  Rooseveh. 

John  G.  WooUey,  the  noted  temperance  worker,  made  a  timely 
visit  early  in  the  summer  and  delivered  several  strong  addresses, 
as  usual. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ostroni.  with  his  famed  singers,  Messrs.  Hillis  and 
Butler,  came  to  aid  in  revival  work,  remaining  about  four  weeks. 

A  sad  mission  brought  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Timothy 
Hopkins  for  a  short  visit. 

Dr.  Wyman,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  visited  here  to  selnrt  a  site  for  the  leprosarium  to  be 
established  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  which  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  was  made. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  made  an  enjoyable  stay  of  several  weeks. 
(luring  which  he  gave  two  public  addresses  that  were  mucii 
appreciated.  He  made  close  enquiry'  into  the  needs  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. F.  P.  Sargent,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  as  also 
Victor  S.  Clark,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor;  Chas.  P,  Neill,  Labor 
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Commissioner,  and  Dr.  Walter  Evans,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Insular  Stations.  Department  of  Agriculture,  all  made  investiga- 
tions while  here  in  their  various  lines  of  enquiry,  which  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  our  advantage.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Washington,  a  strong  friend  of  Hawaii  and  pro- 
moter of  its  diversified  interests,  touched  here  en  route  from  the 
Orient. 

Of  scientists  and  professionals  we  note  Dr.  C.  H,  Hitchcock, 
the  eminent  geologist  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Prof.  Perkins,  State 
Geologist  of  Vermont ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory ;  Geo.  C.  Curtis,  Geologist  of  Museum  staff. 
Harvard  University;  Henry  G.  Bryant,  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Geographical  Society,  as  also  Col.  Church,  Editor  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  all  making  trips  of  observation  in  various 
parts  of  the  islands. 

Others  simply  passing  through  were  Admiral  Montt,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Chile,  and  party;  President  E.  H.  Harriman,  of  railroad 
prominence,  and  Manager  R.  P.  Schwerin,  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.,  and  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  the  prominent  Democrat  and 
leader.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Savoy  visited  here  as  lieutenant  on 
the  Italian  war  vessel  Calabria,  en  route  to  the  Orient. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

A  raging  forest  fire  of  unknown  origin  prevailed  in  the  forest 
of  South  Kona,  Hawaii,  chiefly  in  the  ohia  belt  of  Kaapuna,  on 
government  and  private  lands  in  February  and  March.  It  started 
near  the  road  and  burned  several  miles  inland  and  two  miles 
wide  at  the  upper  end.  Some  60  or  70  men  were  engaged  in 
fighting  it  before  all  danger  was  overcome. 

About  the  same  time  a  serious  forest  fire  swept  a  considerable' 
section  of  the  Bishop  Estate  lands  in  North  Kona,  doing  much 
injury  before  it  was  finally  subdued. 

Olaa  had  a  brief  experience  of  like  nature.  On  Oahu,  Wahi- 
awa  this  past  summer  had  a  hard  fight  on  its  hands  in  combat- 
ting a  forest  fire  that  threatened  serious  consequences.  With 
the  combined  help  of  the  colony,  adjacent  ranch,  Waialua  plan- 
tation, and  government  aid   from  this  city,   together  engaging 
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some  500  men,  their  strenuous  efforts,  after  several  days'  work. 
overcame  the  danger. 

A  grass  fire  in  Kalilii  hills  also  occurred  during  the  s 
but  by  prompt  action  was  early  extinguished. 


Among  the  arrivals  during  the  year,  the  most  notable  pas- 
sages are  the  following:  The  bark  R.  P.  Rithet  distinguished 
herself  by  a  record  trip  of  eight  days  from  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco  in  March  last,  and  a  little  later  the  ship  John  Ena 
at  Hilo,  from  Shanghai,  was  reported  to  have  made  the  passage 
in  the  extraordinary  run  of  22  days. 

In  Jidy  the  S.  S.  Manuka  of  the  Canadian-Australian  line, 
made  the  nm  from  Sydney  to  this  port,  includng  stoppages  at 
Brisbane  and  Suva,  in  14  days,  17  hours  and  12  minutes. 

In  .August  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Siberia  reduced  the  record  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  to  4  days,  ig  hours  and  zo 
minutes. 

mvERStFrF.U   IiKPUSTRIFS. 

The  advocates  of  diversified  industries  have  much  encourage- 
ment in  tlie  tangible  support  to  their  theory  of  multiplying  our 
possibilities  from  the  showing  made  during  this  past  year  in  the 
various  products  that  iiave  so  far  claimed  attention,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  our  opening  article.  "Lessons  from  our  Customs 
Tables."  page  43.  Additional  thereto  we  note  the  estabhshment 
of  rui)ber  culture  on  the  island  of  Maui,  an  entirely  new  industry, 
entered  upon  with  enthusiastic  confidence  and  on  a  scale  that 
will  announce  itself  as  ?oon  as  the  trees  are  of  sufficient  age  to 
tap. 

The  satisfactory  growth  of  a  number  of  rubber  trees  set  out 
at  Xahiku  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hugh  Howell  proved  it  as 
eminently  suited  to  that  locality.  Early  in  this  year  the  iSTahiku 
Rubber  Co.  was  formed,  to  secure  the  desirable  tract  of  that  sec- 
tion and  enter  upon  its  planting  on  a  liberal  scale.  Incorporat- 
ing with  a  capital  of  $150,000  (all  the  stock  of  which  has  been 
taken  up),  the  work  has  proceeded  under  the  management  of 
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R.  H.  Anderson,  of  practical  experience  in  rubber  culture  in 
Mexico.  One  of  the  principal  stockholders  of  the  concern  made 
a  visit  to  Ceylon  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation  to  study  vari- 
eties, methods,  etc.,  and  to  procure  the  best  seeds  and  plants,  the 
result  of  which  he  has  generously  made  pifblic.  Many  seeds  and 
two  shipments  of  jilants  have  been  received  by  the  company  with 
which  to  early  plant  their  entire  tracj. 

Thf  Koolau  Rubl>er  Co.,  also  on  Maui,  has  been  formed  by 
Messrs.  Howeil,  Coke  and  others,  to  plant  on  land  of  Judge  W. 
A.  McKay,  under  the  care  of  C.  O.  Jacobs.  Another  concern 
is  reported  contemplating  like  enterprise  on  the  other  side  of 
Oahii. 

The  sisal  industry  has  about  double'l  its  returns  in  choice  pro- 
duct this  past  year,  and  is  finding  material  in  its  refuse,  when 
properly  treated,  for  mattresses,  with  the  prospect  of  utilizing 
the  remainder  for  paper  making.  This  is  encouraging  to  the 
new  ventures  in  the  field,  of  which  two  are  reported  this  year, 
one  of  500  acres  being  set  out  in  Kona,  Hawaii. 

Extensions  in  pnieapple  culture  and  the  canning  industry  con- 
tinues;  ihe  oijtput  this  year  having  doubled  that  of  last  year, 
reaching  40.000  cases  of  two  dozen  each,  and  -the  outlook  for 
1906  promises  to  double  again  this  figure.  Kauai  has  entered 
upon  extensive  planting,  and  «i!l  establish  a  cannery  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  there  has  been  some  talk  of  Hilo  doing  hkc- 
wise. 

Coffee  is  reported  to  be  producing  heavily  this  season  in  the 
various  districts.  Kona,  hoA'ever.  will  not  he  able  to  reap  fuil' 
advantage  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor  to  gather  it.  Louisson 
Brothers'  plantation  in  Hamakua  has  300  acres  planted  to  Guate- 
mala trees,  of  which  200  are  bearing. 

The  banana  trade  of  this  island  has  felt  severely  the  interrup- 
tion to  regidar  shipping  opimrtnuities.  while  that  of  Hilo  is  said 
to  be  in  a  bad  way.  largely  the  result  of  packers'  cupidity. 

The  growth  of  our  honey  Irade  is  very  satisfactory,  exports 
to  London  calling  this  year  for  2.000  cases.  Molokai  recently 
sent  down  764  cases  toward  it.  Kauai  also  shares  in  the  apiary 
product,  the  output  of  ihe  Garden  Island  Honey  Co. 
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Island  mango  chutney  is  a  new  industry  by  Mrs.  Kearns,  that 
is  rapidly  making  a  name  for  itself,  orders  from  abroad  for  its 
supply  to  the  Pacific  Mail  and  other  steamers  and  for  shipment, 
as  also  a  steady  local  demand  gives  it  a  bright  outlook. 

Experiments  in  tobacco  culture,  under  instructions  of  Jared  G, 
Smith,  of  the  Experimental  Station,  is  prc^ressing  satisfactorily. 
The  Hamakua  station  has  ^j!4  acres  planted  in  Cuban,  Sumatra 
and  Vui'lta  bajo  varieties.  The  planting  at  this  place  is  at  an 
elevation  of  1500  feet,  the  manager  reporting  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  grow  it  under  cover  as  in  Cuba,  to  obtain  a  thin  leaf, 
as  ours  are  such  without  resort  to  artificial  means  to  make  them 
so.  A  station  has  been  started  at  Pahala,  in  Kau,  a  half  acre 
planted  in.  May  from  seed  and  set  out  in  latter  part  of  July  was 
ready  for  harvesting  the  latter  part  of  October.  This  planting 
is  at  an  elevation  of  1850  feet. 

Some  .attention  is  being  given  to  the  growth  of  Manioc  cas- 
sava, or  Tapioca  starch,  in  certain  parts  of  the  islands;  Mr.  Koel- 
ling's  fields  at  i<Cootau  enables  him  to  market  about  fifty  bags  a 
month. 

Samples  of  silk  cocoons  raised  at  the  Experimental  Station 
where  20,000  worms  were  industriously  at  work  in  May  is  solv- 
ing the  problem  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  another  new  indus- 
try for  us.  A  San  Francisco  capitalist  offers  to  put  money  into 
such  a  project  rightly  established. 

Much  encouragement  is  given  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
koa  lumber  mill  to  locate  near  the  Volcano  house  on  a  five-year 
lease  from  the  Bishop  Estate  of  4,500  acres. 

WATER   WORKS    EXTENSION. 

April  wiinessfd  the  completion  of  the  newly  constructed  reser- 
voir by  Kearns  and  Lishman,  at  Kalihi,  situate  on  the  hill  slope 
at  some  370  feet  elevation,  for  supplying  the  pressing  reeds  of 
that  section  of  the  city.  It  has  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons 
and  is  supplied  wiib  artesian  water  through  an  18-inch  main 
from  the  King  street  pumping  station,  adjoining  the  Kimeha- 
meha  school  grounds. 
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New  i8-'nch  mains  have  been  laid  from  reservoir  No.  i,  in  the 
valley,  to  Beretania  street.  Other  parts  of  the  city  have  also  had 
larger  mains  replace  those  hitherto  in  use. 

Plans  are  completed  and  work  is  already  begun  on  the  new 
Nuuanu  storag;e  reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of  450,000,000  gallons, 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  fifty-five  feet.  When  full  this  reser- 
voir will  cover  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres. 


Work  on  the  Kohala  ditch  to  convey  waste  waters  from  the 
Hamakua  district  is  being-  pushed  forward ;  everything  progress- 
ing satisfactorily  so  far,  though  the  amount  of  tunnehng  foand 
advisable  has  exceeded  the  estimate.  Some  700  men  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  the  tunneling  shifts  working  day  and  night, 
with  the  prospect  that  water  will  be  delivered  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1906.  The  ditch  is  being  treated  throughout  to  prevent 
seepage  and  the  estimated  loss  by  evaporation  will  not  exceed 
two  per  cent. 

On  Maui,  the  work  on  Wailuku's  water  scheme,  is  meeting 
with  success,  the  tunneling  already  furnishing  a  supply  beyond 
the  expected  estimate  for  the  time  engaged  and  distance  run. 

Work  on  the  Wahiawa  Dam  is  progressing  rapidly  toward 
completion ;  it  is  practically  finished  in  fact,  though  the  tun- 
nels to  convey  its  water  to  the  Waialiia  fields  will  require  sev- 
eral weeks  to  complete,  as  it  is  all  hand  drill  work  through  solid 
rock,  progressng  but  eighty  feet  per  month. 

The  Kauai  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  developing  a  water  system  at 
Wainiha  to  convey  water  from  the  Wainiha  stream  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  by  ditch  and  tunnel  to  the  head  of  a  pipe  line 
giving  a  head  of  5(:o  ffet  where  two  generators  will  be  installed 
to  transmit  power  that  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  McBryde  planta- 
tion for  its  pumping  stations  and  other  uses.  At  present  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  ditch  and  three  miles  of  tunneling  have  been 
completed,  and  the  whole  work  will  be  finished  by  June,  igo6. 

PLANT.^TION  MATTERS. 

Under  sugar  machinery  inventions  we  note  patents  by  Max 
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Lorenz  secured  for  a  process  of  macerating  cane,  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  to  sugar  machinery  for 
some  time,  and  also  for  intermediate  apron  conveyors  for  sugar 
mills. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  cane  loading  machine,  a  new 
invention  as  a  labor  saving  device  in  a  cane  cutter  and  harvester 
has  been  brought  to  notice  and  a  practical  test  made  of  its  prin- 
ciple at  the  Honolulu  plantation  which  met  the  inventors'  claims 
for  it.  A  full  sized  machine  is  now  being  constructed  to  place 
upon  the  markft.  Should  these  two  labor  saving  devices  come 
into  general  use  the  labor  problem  of  our  plantations  will  be 
materially  relieved. 

Lalior  strikes  have  given  no  little  trouble  this  past  year,  con- 
fined with  one  exception,  to  the  restless  Japs,  notably  at  Lahaina, 
Waituku,  Paia,  and  Olaa,  the  latter  two  not  serious.  All  of 
them  however  were  trivial  in  their  alleged  cause  and  in  due 
time  was  overcome. 

The  Sugar  Factors  Co.  has  recently  secured  the  controling  in- 
terest in  t!ie  Crockett  Refinery,  San  Francisco,  with  the  view  of 
utilizing  such  portion  of  the  annual  output  of  raw  sugars  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  trade  as  they  may  desire  to  reserve  from  shipments 
to  the  eastern  market  up  to  150,000  tons,  as  per  contract  with 
the  eastern  Sugar  Trust.  Tlie  agreement  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween the  Hawaiian  planter.s  and  the  Spreckels  refinery  expires 
1905,  and  this  new  step  is  taken  with  the  view  of  materially 
strengthening  Hawaii's  sugar  interests.' 

The  Honolulu  Plantation,  in  addition  to  refining  its  own  sugar, 
as  done  this  past  seasoii,  it  is  reported  that  it  will  refine  the  prod- 
uct also  of  the  Hutchinson  Plantation,  of  Kau. 

EXODQS   OF   .TAPANESE. 

There  has  been  oniic  an  exodus  of  Japanese  from  the  islands 
during  the  year,  partly  the  calling  in  of  reserves  through  the 
late  war,  partly  the  demand  for  labor  at  Panama,  and  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  during  the  fruit  season.  The  natural  restless- 
ness of  the  race  afforded  designing  parties  occasion  to  scheme  for 
their  movement  by  the  hundreds,  and  sought  special  vessels  for 
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their  etiiigration.  Through  official  aid  at  Washington  the  plan 
to  recruit  labor  here  for  Panama  canal  work  was  frustrated,  not- 
withstanding, some  2,500  are  reported  to  liave  left  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  in  April,  and  quite  a  number  since. 

This,  with  the  restrictions  by  the  Japanese  government  as  to 
the  number  permitted  per  month  to  come  here,  naturally  affects 
us  both  in  plantation  and  domestic  service. 

SHIPPING   CASUALTIES. 

Schooner  Laz-inia,  Weisbath  master,  returned  to  this  port  Jan. 
ist,  1905,  many  days  overdue  fiom  her  cruise  to  Palmyra  Island, 
having  met  with  a  series  of  gales  while  there  which  carried  away 
all  deck  movables,  anchors  and  chains,  and  nearly  wrecking  the 
vessel. 

Schooner  Ariel,  coal  laden  from  Newcastle,  arrived  Jan.  2nd, 
having  experienced  considerable  damage  in  a- gale  off  New  Zea- 
land, which  carried  away  the  gaff-topsails  and  smashed  two 
boats. 

A  number  of  arrivals  up  to  March  reported  like  heavy  weather, 
with  damage  to  sails,  rigging,  etc.  Barkentine  Archer,  from 
San  Francisco,  with  cargo  for  this  port,  was  obliged  during  a 
heavy  gale,  March  nth,  to  sacrifice  the  larger  part  of  her  deck 
load  of  ties,  etc. 

Schooner  C.  Kennedy,  Schlemmer,  master,  which  left  Hono- 
lulu Feb.  9tk  for  Laysan  and  Midway  Islands  with  stores,  was 
cast  away  on  the  former  island  by  stress  of  weather,  March  3rd; 
the  vessel  and  boats  becoming  total  wrecks,  with  but  a  small 
portion  of  stores  and  no  personal  effects  saved.  Her  officers  and 
crew  were  rescned  by  the  H.  S.  Gunboat  Petrel  on  March  23rd, 
en  route  to  this  port  from  Midway,  arriving  March  26th. 

Br.  bark  Don,  from  Iqueque,  with  cargo  of  phosphates  for 
this  port  and  Victoria,  B.  C,  grounded  for  a  few  hours  off  Dia- 
mond Head,  April  30th,  but  was  hauled  off  by  the  tug  on  a 
rising  tide  without  much  difficulty,  and  little  or  no  damage, 

Bark  Martha  Davis,  at  anchor  in  Hilo  bay,  Hawaii,  took  fire 
on  the  night  of  May  13th,  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge;  origin 
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of  fire  unknown.    A  portion  of  the  cargo  had  been  landed,  but 
all  plantation  freight  was  destroyed. 

Schooner  Chas.  Levi  Woodbury,  leaving  here  *arly  in  May  for 
Midway  Island  with  stores,  etc.,  in  tow  of  the  Iroquois,  separ- 
ated in  a  gale  off  Kauai,  and  the  supercargo,  Clark,  was  lost 
overboard.  In  a  subsequent  trip  to  Laysan  she  met  with  heavy 
weather,  in  which  sails  were  carried  away  and  the  vessel  badly 
battered.  Fears  for  her  safety  was  felt  as  she  became  long  over- 
due, but  returned  to  port  Sept.  3rd,  with  the  above  report  of 
mishaps. 

Schooner  Mattkev:  Turner  arrived  July  5th  with  26  men  from 
the  Norwegian  barks  Victor  and  Salamis,  which  dragged  their 
moorings  and  were  driven  ashore  on  Maiden  Island  during'  a 
storm  on  May  19th  and  became  total  wrecks.  Both  vessels  were 
loading  guano  at  the  time. 

Ship  Spartan,  1335  tons,  Flynn,  master,  coal  laden  from  New- 
.  castle  for  Lahaina.  went  ashore  3^  miles  N.  E.  of  Kahului, 
Maui,  Aug.  igth  and  became  a  total  loss.  The  tug  Fearless  from 
Honolulu  made  a  brave  attempt  to  rescue  her,  but  failed  to  make 
an  impression  as  a  N.  E.  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time.  The 
vessel  and  her  cargo  was  sold  for  540o,  and  her  coal  has  been 
gathered  by  Japs  as  the  vessel  gradually  broke  up. 

Steamship  Alameda,  leaving  San  Francisco  Sept.  30th  for  this 
port,  went  on  the  rocks  off  Fort  Point  in  a  heavy  fog.  Prompt 
assistance  was  rendered  to  extricate  her  from  her  perilous  posi- 
tion and  with  powerful  pumps  to  overcome  the  inrush  of  water 
from  her  punctured  condition  and  the  aid  of  several  tugs  she  was 
finally  hauled  off  and  towed  to  her  berth  on  Oct.  6th.  She  was 
at  once  placed  in  dock  for  repairs,  which  were  executed  by  the 
Union  Iron  Works  at  an  expense  of  about  $30,000, 

October  24th.  French  ship  Ernest  Reyer,  coal  laden  from 
Newcastle  for  this  port,  ran  aground  off  Diamond  Head  at  2:20 
A.  M.  With  the  combined  effort  of  the  tug  Fearless  and  steam- 
ers Likelike,  Niihati  and  Lehita  she  was  hauled  off  on  rise  of  the 
tide  toward  noon  and  brought  into  port;  sustaining  little  damage. 
Clain;s  to  the  amount  of  $45,000  were  filed  against  the  vessel 
which  was  subsequently  compromised  for  $8,250. 
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ERRATIC    KILAUEA. 

Kilauca  has  indulged  in  a  season  of  successive  changes  this 
past  year  that  has  maintained  a  spirit  of  expectant  interest  since 
its  outbreak  oi  activity,  February  21st,  1905.  As  though  this 
return  of  volcanic  life  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  Pele's  part 
she  banked  her  fires  in  the  middle  of  March,  then  broke  forth 
again  a  few  months  later  with  her  old  time  energy. 

This  coquettish  demeanor  has  continued  along  up  to  the  present 
writing,  and  has  afforded  intense  interest  and  satisfaction  to  a 
steadier  stream  of  tourists  and  resident  visitors  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

As  to  the  changes  eflFected  in  the  crater  by  this  year's  activity, 
we  learn  that  the  pit  of  Halemaumau  has  gradually  filled  so  that 
it  is  now  but  about  400  feet  deep,  and  at  times  when  the  wind 
clears  it  of  smoke,  the  boiling,  surging  lava  is  clearly  seen. 

BINGHAM  MEMORIAL  TABLET. 

On  April  iQth,  1905,  was  unveiled,  at  Punahou,  the  Bingham 
Tablet  commemorative  of  his  gift  of  the  college  grounds  in  1840, 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  these  islands.  The 
tablet,  executed  in  bronze  and  embedded  in  a  large  boulder  of 
rough  lava  rock  from  adjacent  Rocky  Hill,  is  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  cottage  home  built  hy  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham  in  early 
yean,  but  long  since  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  successive 
changes  that  have  developed  Punahou. 

The  occasion  had  additional  historic  interest  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Rev.  H. 
Bingham  and  associates,  the  pioneer  band  of  American  mis- 
sionaries on  the  shores  of  Oahu, 

REVIVAL  SERVICES,   ETC. 

Religious  revival  services  began  in  this  city  last  April,  which 
was  materially  promoted  by  the  arrival  on  May  3rd  of  Dr.  H. 
Ostrom,  with  his  singers,  J.  P.  Hiliis.  chorus  leader,  and  Fred 
Butler,  soloist.  These  services  were  largely  attended  and  grow- 
ing interest  manifested  to  its  close.  May  28th. 
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St.  Elizabeth  House  and  Chapel,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Proctor,  of 
Cincinnatti,  was  erected  at  Palama,  and  opened  May  7th  by 
Bishop  Restarick,  largely  through  the  labors  of  Deaconess  Drant 
in  the  Hawaiian-Chinese  district. 

The  Seamen's  Institute  has  been  moved  from  its  water-front 
location  to  spacious  quarters  occupying  the  second  floor  of  the 
Castle  &  Cooke  building,  on  King  street,  a  portion  of  which  is 
assigned  to,  and  fitted  i<->T,  chapel  purposes,  which  was  dedicated 
September  17th  by  Bishop  Restarick.  Episcopal  services  will  be 
held  regularly  each  Sunday  hereafter  at  the  usual  hours. 

MRS.  Stanford's  death. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Jane  L.  .Stanford  on  February  28th, 
1905,  at  the  Moana  Hotel,  in  this  city,  was  a  severe  shock  to 
the  community,  and  deep  sympathy  was  expressed  for  such  a 
suffering  end  of  so  noble  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  as  was  hers,  so 
real  was  her  impression  that  she  had  been  poisoned.  A  coro- 
ner's jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  "felonious  poisoning  by  person 
unknown."  But  opinions  differed  widely  then,  many  inclining 
with  Dr.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  who,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, published  their  belief  that  death  was  from  natural 
causes,  and  nothing  so  far  has  been  found  to  change  this  view. 

Impressive  funeral  services  were  held  in  Ceritral  Union  Church 
on  March  15th  at  8  a.  m.  and  the  remains  borne  to  the  steamer 
Alameda,  for  interment  in  the  Stanford  Tomb. 

WAIKIKI  ATTRACTIONS. 

A  surf  riding  fiesta  at  Waikiki,  illustrating  canoe,  boat  and 
board  practice,  was  inaugurated  March  20th.  and  greatly  en- 
joyed by  a  throng  of  participants  and  spectators  at  the  Moana 
and  the  Hotel  Annex,  though  the  day  was  too  fine  for  high 
surf  and  its  attendant  excitement. 

Honolulu  had  its  first  cowboy  exhibition  of  lassoing  cattle  and 
other  feats  of  horsemanship  on  October  21st,  1905,  at  Kapio- 
lani  Park,  which  was  witnessed  by  an  unusually  large  crowd  of 
people,  and  though  gotten  up  on  short  notice,  proved  so  suc- 
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cessful  as  to  engender  the  hope  that  inter-island  contests  of  this 
character  may  Ijeconie  one  of  the  annual  attractions  of  the  city 
hereafter. 

ARDOR    DAY  INAUGURATION. 

Arbor  day  was  inaugurated  in  this  Territory  on  November 
3rd,  1905,  for  observation  by  the  various  schools  of  the  Terri- 
torj',  as  shown  in  a  paper  elsewhere  on  the  subject  in  this  issue. 
Much  interest  was  manifest  therein  throughout  the  islands  and, 
though  late  in  thus  responding  to  what  has  oft  times  been  sug- 
gested for  the  beautifying  of  many  a  barren  and  unsightly  local- 
ity, it  will  well  repay  the  effort. 

CITY   IMPROVEMENT. 

A  movement  for  the  general  improvement  and  beautifying  of 
the  city  of  Honolulu  took  definite  shape  on  November  28th  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Promotion  Committee  and  a  number  of  lead- 
ing citizens  to  forelay  the  work  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  expert, 
who  has  been  called  here  to  advise  and  suggest  a  park  system. 
An  advisory  committee  was  formed  with  W.  M.  Giffard  as  chair- 
man and  R.  S.  Hosmer  a^  secretary,  to  aid  the  various  sectional 
improvement  clubs  organized  about  the  city  for  tree  planting, 
remedying  fence  and  other  property  disfigurements,  etc.  The 
Kaimuki  and  Kalihi  Improvement  Clubs  may  take  courage  at 
the  catchy  inlluence  of  their  good  work  in  early  organization. 

In  this  spiiit  the  ornamentation  of  the  city  front,  from  Brew- 
er's to  the  Inter-Islsnd  wharves,  with  its  three  oa.sis  of  tropic 
shrubbery  to  relieve  the  bareness  of  space  through  the  removals 
of  old  structures,  anc!  the  green  swarding  of  several  hitherto 
neglected  vacant  plats  in  and  about  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  the 
forerunner. 

ANTI-GAMELiyC.  CRUSADE. 

The  Advertiser  has  been  making  a  single-handed  battle  against 
gambling  and  the  gambling  dens  that  have  been  flaunting  them- 
selves defiantly  in  this  city  for  some  time  past,  some  openly  and 
others  behind  barred  doors  and  windows,  two  of  which  have  been 
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run  to  earth  and  the  principals  convicted.  The  expose  of  these 
established  institutions,  known  to  many,  naturally  reflects  serious- 
ly upon  the  police,  or  the  police  system,  that  makes  this  condition 
of  things  possible. 

Kauai  is  also  doing  good  work  for  the  suppression  of  the  evii. 

NECROLOGY  RECORD. 

Since  the  close  of  our  last  record  the  dread  reaper  has  claimed 
quite  a  number  from  the  community,  among  whom  the  follow- 
ing older  or  prominent  residents  of  the  islands,  or  identified  with 
its  interests,  may  be  noted,  several  of  whom  passed  away  in  other 
lands,  as  herein  shown.  Tlie  list  embraces:  Captain  D.  Taylor, 
Lahaina;  Frank  Buchholz,  Kona;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Ballou,  James  Olds. 
Mary  (Pitman)  Ailau,  Hilo;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Engle,  Paia;  C.  H. 
Willis,  Hanalei;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Paty,  Dr.  H.  C.  Sloggett,  Henry 
Hyman,  San  Francisco;  Louis  Adler,  Mrs.  Wilhelm,  Hilo;  Mrs.   , 

E.  G.  Beckwith,  Paia;  Thos.  Christley,  Jas.  Dean,  Mrs.  Cordelia 
H.  Brown,  Mrs.  Catherine  (Fornander)  Brown,  Jno.  K.  Wilder, 
Dr.  Jas.  Wight,  Kohala;  Rev.  Father  Oliver  Bogaert,  Wailuku; 
A.  W.  Pearson.  D.  B.  Peterson,  Gustav  Kunst,  in  Gennany;  W. 
N.  Armstrong,  at  Hampton,  Va. ;  J.  K.  Brown,  at  Stockton,  Cal.; 

F.  C.  Baldwin  and  H.  Alex.  Isenherg,  in  New  York;  G.  F.  Cars- 
ley,  of  Kona,  and  Dr.  D.  Shepardson,  the  "wheel-chair  evan- 
gelist." 

FIRE    MATTERS, 

The  city  has  been  spared  any  serious  fires  this  year,  though 
annoyed  with  the  usual  frequency  of  Chinatown  mishaps  of  which 
suspicions  of  incendiarism  have  been  evident  in  several  cases. 
In  an  ofFicial  report  to  the  governor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1905,  there  were  forty-seven  alarms  for  the  year,  of 
which  four  were  false,  embracing  losses  placed  at  $4S.395i  with 
$33,257  paid  by  insurance  companies.  Of  the  various  causes  as- 
signed three  were  incendiary,  and  twelve  were  unknown. 


Fifty-four  failures  occurred  in  the  Territory  during  1904. 
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and  the  mortgage  indebtedness  for  the  year  showed  an  increase 
over  releases  of  $846,317.91.  For  the  nine  months  of  1905,  end- 
ing September  30th,  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  individuals  and 
firms  of  the  Territory,  compiled  by  Eerrey's  Commercial  Agency, 
Ltd.,  shows  an  increase  of  $822,114.65,  and  thirty-nine  failures 
in  the  same  period. 

The  transport  Solace  brought  the  new  wireless  plant  for  the 
\aval  Station  at  this  port.  May  22nd,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  G.  C. 
Sweet  for  its  installation,  then  going  on  to  install  a  second  sta- 
tion at  Guam.  September  12th  the  Iris  brought  completing  appa- 
ratus for  same  and  the  station  is  now  in  working  order. 

Preliminary  work  has  begun  for  the  extension  of  the  Oahu 
Railway  to  the  Waiiiawa  Colony.  The  new  line  will  branch  at 
Waipahu  to  follow  the  Waikakalaua  gulch,  thence  out  onto  the 
plains  to  the  colony.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  by  July  of 
1906. 

"The  Territorial  Republican  Committee  made  promise  before 
election  to  the  respectable  business  firms  of  the  community  that 
it  would  see  that  the  legislature  enacted  no  law  that  would  put 
the  Territory  to  shame." — P.  C.  A.,  Apl.  18,  1905. 

"The  new  liquor  license  law  has  demoralized  the  saloon  busi- 
ness," says  a  dealer  long  in  the  trade,  "and  is  rapidly  being  con- 
trolled by  irresponsible  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  result  of  low 
license  and  removal  of  discretion  on  applications." 


HANDY  HONOLULU  POINTERS. 

IHEONOLULU  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  situate  on  the 
l^^ft  island  of  Oahu,  embraces  an  area  of  fifteen  square 
miles,  and  has  a  present  estimated  population  of  40,000  souls. 
It  has  cable  communication  with  San  Francisco  and  Manila, 
and  wireless  communication  with  the  other  islands  of  this 
group.  Average  annual  temperature  74°;  average  rainfall 
37.58  inches. 
It  has  125  miles  of  streets:  24  miles  of  electric  car  service. 
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It  has  one  railway  connecting  daily  with  Pearl  Harbor  and 
six  of  Oahu's  sugar  plantations. 

Twenty  churches,  embracing  nine  denominations. 

Two  colleges,  20  public  and  27  private  schools,  with  4290 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  3110  pupils  in  the  private 
schools. 

It  has  two  electric  light  plants,  and  one  petroleum  gas 
works. 

Two  iron  foundry  tind  machine  shops.  Six  woodwork  and 
planing  mills. 

One  marine  railway,  of  1000  tons  capacity. 

A  paid  steam  fire  department  with  65  alarm  stations. 

Three  daily  newspapers  printed  in  English. 

Five  commercial  banks.  One  public  library  and  reading 
room. 

One  museum  of  rarest  and  largest  collection  of  Hawaiian 
and  Polynesian  antiquities. 

One  aquarium. 

15  Fraternal  societies.     Four  hospitals. 

Two  theatres.  One  each  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
Y.  M.'s  institute. 

POI'UL.'VTTON  OF  THE  CITY  OK  HONOLULU. 

Cgmpiled  from  th«  latest  CeiiKua  Ke)ior1  by  Dr.  A.  Marques. 

SpiHE  last  censtis  gave  (he  total  population  o£  Honohilti  as  .ig.306,  24.746 
Slfji  of  whom  were  males  and  14.560  females.  Again  19,023  were  born 
here  nnd  20.283  born  abroad;  the  rafc=  lliereiii  licinR  represented  by 
23,919  Hawaiians  and  whites,  9.061  Chinese.  6.179  Japanese,  (making  15,240 
yellow,)  and  147  black.  In  respect  to  natinnalilics  among  the  people  born 
abroad,  we  find  the  following :  6,842  Chinese,  5,595  Japanese  r-.nd  7A16  other 
strangers,  these  last  being  distributed  as  follows;  American,  2.846:  Portu- 
guese. 2,410:  British.  r.io7;  Germati,  553;  Pacific  Islanders,  293:  Scandi- 
navian. 146:  French,  78,  and  2  French- Canadian;  Spanish,  72;  Italian,  54; 
other  Europeans,  197,  and  8S  various.  The  number  of  males  of  21  and 
over  in  Honolulu  was  11.278,  out  of  which  10,110  were  foreigners,  and 
4.826  illiterate. 
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Correcteii  to  December  1,  1905. 


Frank  J.  Hare,  Inspeclor  in  Charge. 

Geo.  W.  Carr,  Asst.  Sup't.  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Jos.  G.  Pratt,  Poatmaater. 

Louis  T.  Kenake,  Asat.  Postmaster;  Jno.  T.  Stayton,  Cliief  Clerk; 
Wm.  McCoy,  Chief  ReKiatry  Clerk;  T.  E.  Colby,  Chief  Money  Oriler 
Clerk;  W.  C.  Kenake,  Chier  Mailing  Clerk;   E.  M.  Brown,  Siipt.  of  De- 


POSTMASTEKS  OX  HAWAII. 


Hib Geo.  Desha 

Pepeekeo   E.  N.  Deyo 

Honomu   Wra.  Hay 

Kawaihae C.  B,   Wella 

Mahokona E.   A.  Frazer 

Eukuibaele    W.    Horner 

Paauhau    .Taa.  Gibb 

Kamuela   Moses  Koki 

Kahala Misa  M.  R.  Woods 

Paauilo   Anthony   Lidgate 

Laupahoehoe E.   W.  Baruaro 

Ookala W.   0.   Walker. 

Honokaa A.   B.   LinuHKT 

Mountain  View E.  L.  Baekliff 

Ealapana   Dbd'1  Kaloi 

Volcano   House 


Kailua   ... 

KealakekuD 

Hoopuloa. . 
Hookcna  . 
Pahala 


H.  L.  Kawewehl 
. . .  .L,  8.  Aungat 
...John  P.  Carta 
[iss  M!.  Wasaman 

R.  Waasman 

.D.   L.   Keliikuli 


.  .T.   C.   Wills 


Waiohinu Anna  H.  McCarthy 

Naalohu    Carl  Wolters 

Hakalati   Wm.  Boss 

Olaa   John  Watt 

Papaaloa Alfred   C.   Palfrey 

Lalamilo  W,  Tredenberg 


POSTMASTERS  ON  MAUI. 


Lahaina   Arthur  Waal 

Kaanapali    Franz   Stark 

Wailuku L.   M.   Vetleson 

Makawao A.  F.   Tavares 

Hana   N.   Omated 

Huelo   Wm.  F.  Pogue 

Puonene H.    P.    Baldwin 

Kaupo M.   H.  Kane 

Makena j.   M.   Tsapoula 

Eihei    Jaa.   Scott 


Honokohau R.   C.   Searle 

Kipahulu    A.  Gross 

Kahului R.  W.  Filler 

Paia D.    C.    Lindsay 

Ilamakuapoko,  . ,  .W.   F.   Mossraan 

Haiku    Jas.   Lindsay 

Peahi   Geo.   Groves 

Keanae J.  W.  K.  Halemano 

Waiakoa    Joaquim  Vincent 


POSTMASTERS  ON  OXHU. 


AifB James   A.   Low 

Pearl  CitJ J.   P.  Keppler 

E»a Geo.  P.   Renton 

waipahu J.   H.  Travis 

Waianae   F.  Mevpr 

Waialua W.  W.   Goo.l'ale 


Waimanaio    A.  Irvine 

Kahiiku   Andrew  A<1ams 

Heeia   Prank  Pahia 

\Wahiawa L.  G.  Kellogg 

Haleiwi-.    A.   Waikaloa 

^Vaikano   Sam'l  Kaiwi 
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Lihue Frank  Crawford 

Koloa    A.   Buchhoitz 

Hanapepe H,   H.  Brodie 

Makaweli B.  D.  Baldwin 

Eleele J.  I.  Silva 


Kealia Jno.  W.  Neal 

Kilauea     

Kekaha J.  W.  Cuts 

Waimea 0.  B.   Hofgaard 

Hanalei    


POSTMASTERS  ON  MOLOKAI  AND  LANAI. 


Eamalo  D.  McCorriatoa 

Pukoo C.   C,   Conradt 

Kalae   Ellen  Sobey 

PelekuBu   J.  Eapabu 

Halawa Mise   Emma  Kane 


Keomoku  Cbaa.  Gay 

Kalawao    Wm,  CUrk 

Kalaupapa J.  S.  Wilmington 

Kaunakakai   Lucy  Fountain 


POST  OFFICE  INFORMATION. 

Office  hours  of  the  General  Delivery  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock 
midnight.  On  legal  holidays  the  time  ia  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m.  On 
Uundaye,  from  9  to  10  a.  m. 

Eourg  of  the  Stamp  and  Registry  Departments  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p. 
m.,  and  of  the  Money  Order  Department  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  General  Delivery  is  open  (except  Sundays  and  holidays)  from  6 
a.  m.  till  midnight,  for  ths  delivery  of  mail,  registering  of  letters  and 
issuance  of  Money  Orders. 

Inter-Ialand  mails  close  forty-five  minutes  before  the  sailing  of  ateam- 
ers.  For  foreign  ports  the  ordinary  mails  close  one  hour  prior  to  steam- 
er 's  departure. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE,  DOMESTIC. 

First  class  matter  (letters,  etc.) 2  cents  per  oe.  or  fraction 

Second  class  (newspapers  and  periodicals) ....  1  cent  per  4  oz.  oi  fraction 

Third  class  (books,  circulars) I  cent  per  2  oz.  or  fraction 

Fourth  class  (merchandise — limit  of  weight  4  lbs) 

1  cent  per  oz,  or  fraction 

Registration  Fee  (additional  postage) S  cents 

Immediate  delivery  Stamp  (additional  to  postage) 10  cents 

Postal  Cards  1  cent  each 

FOREIGN  POSTAGE. 

The  rate  to  all  foreign  countries  except  Canada  and  Mevco  are: 
Letters — per  half  ounce  or  fractional  part,  5  cents;  second  and  third  class 
matter,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  part.      Postal  Cards,  2  cents  each. 

Parcels  of  Merchandise,  12  cents  per  pound.  Limit  of  weight,  11 
pounds. 
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COURT  CALENDAR. 


First  Mondays  in  Jsnuarj',  April  an<l  September,  in  the  cUy  of  liano- 
lu In,  Island  of  Oahu;  second  Wedaeedays  in  March,  June  and  October, 
in  Wailuka,  Island  of  Maui;  fourth  Wednesday  in  April  in  the  town  of 
Kailua,  N.  Kona,  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  April  and  July,  in  Kohata, 
Island  of  Hawaii;  third  Wledaesdays  in  February,  May  and  November, 
in  tlte  town  of  Hilo,  and  fourth  Thursdny  of  November  in  Waiohinu, 
laland  of  Hawaii. 

By  CircnitB  the  several  terms  are  held  as  follows; . 

first  Circuit— Island  of  Oahu. 

On  the  first  Mondays  of  January,  April  and  September. 

Sfcond  Circuit— Island  of  Maui. 

On  the  second  Wednesdays  of  March,  June  and  October,  in  Wai- 
luku. 

Third  Circuit — Island  of  Hawaii. 

(Hawaii  is  divided  into  two  Circuits). 

On  the  fourth  Wednesdav  of  April  in  Kailua.  N.  Konu,  and  on  the 
■fourth  Wednesdays  of  April  and  July,  in  North  Kohala,  and 
fourth  Thursday  of  November,  in  Waiohinu. 


Fourth  Circuit — Island  of  Hawaii. 


Fifth  Circuit— Island  of  Kauai. 
On  the  fourth  Wedneadnjs  of  March,  July  and  December,  in  Lihne. 

The  term  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Circuit  Courts  may  be  con- 
tinned  and  held  from  the  opening  thereof,  respectively  until  and  in- 
cluding the  twenty-fourth  day  thereafter,  excepting  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays.  Provided,  however,  that  any  such  term  may  be  extended  by 
the  presiding  juage  for  not  more  than  twelve  days  thereafter. 

Terms  in  First  and  Fourth  Circuits  may  extend  until  the  i' 
ment  of  succeeding  ones,  but  the  April  tirm  of  the  First  f'\r 
not  go  beyond  the  last  Saturday  in  June. 

SUPREMK  COCRT. 

The  Supreme  Conrt,  by  Act  22,  Lawf  of  19(11,  oi)ens  il^  ( 
throughout  the  year  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  and  Ihcrpi 
tinnes  to  hold  *      ' 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES 

That  lovo  appearo<1  in  the  Hawaiian  Aonuals,  1875-1905. 


(Id  consequeni^c  of  the  frequent  inquiry  for  various  artielen  that  have 

appeared  in  the  Annuals,  their  time  of  issue,  <>tr.,  with  the  request  that 
an  index  therol  be  compiled  for  liandj  refcrcuce,  we  have  elassifietl  the 
principal  articles  published  therein  under  their  reepeclive  subjects  and 
trust  the  list  will  prove  helpful  to  man}'. — Editor.) 

AGRICULTURAL. 

History  of  Sugar  Industry  oC  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1R75,  p.  a4. 
History  of  Coffee  Culture  in  Uawaiian  Islands,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1876,  p.  46; 

1895,  p.  u.l. 
History  of  Ric'e  Culture  in  Hawaiian  Islands,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1877,  p.  45. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  Sugar  Producing  Country,  by  i'.  O.  T.,  1879, 

p.  27. 
Varieties  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  by  T.  G.  T..  1S79,  p.  30. 

Varieties  of  Taro,  by  T.  G.  T.,  ISSO,  p.  28;  Taro,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1887,  p.  63. 
Cultivated  Sugar  Canes  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  bv  A.  C.  Smith,  1882, 

p.  61. 
SoinethinR  About  Bananas,  bv  Walter  Hill,  1S83,  p.  62. 
Fruits  and  Their  Seasons  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  List  of,  by  T.  O.  T., 

1886,  p.  49. 
Inlrodnction  of  yueensland  Canes,  by  C.  X.  Spencer,  18S9,  p.. 91. 
Hawaiian  Varieties  of  Bananas,  bv  t.  G.  T.,  1890,  p.  79. 
Lapsed  and  Possible  Industries  in  Hawaii-nei,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1893,  p.  10.'>. 
Bureau  of  Afiriculture  and  Forestry,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1894,  p.  92. 
Diversified  Industries,  bv  Jos.  Marsden,  lSiJ4.  p.  94. 
Coffee  Outlook  in   llawa"ii,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1S95,  p.  65;  in  Hamakua,   1899, 

p.  131. 
Cotton,  a  Poi 
Sugar  as  nn 

p.   106. 
Coffee  the  Coming  Industry,  bv  L.  D.  Timmons.  1898,  p.  109. 
Agricultural  I'oH»ibilities.  bv  W.  N.  Armstrong.  1898,  p.  114. 
Kona.  Hawaii— Its  Possibilities,  by  T.  G.  T.,   1899,  p.  127. 
The  HawBitan  Islands,  an  Official  Report  of  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, bv  Or.  W.  Maxwell,  1900,  p.  61. 
Farming  in  Hawaii,  by  W.  B.  Thomas,  1901,  p.  124. 
Organiztitions  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

bv  T.  F.  iSedgwick.  1902.  p.  133. 
The  Hawaii  Kxperiment  Station,  bv  Jared  G.  Smith.  1902.  p.  1.16. 
The  Agricultural  Development  of  Hawaii,  from  Census  Report,  190.3,  p.  45. 
Ancient  Hawaiian  Farming,  by  Bev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  1903,  p.  62. 
Diversified  Industries  Again,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1904,  p.  62. 

COMMKRCIAL. 
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Firty  Yeara   of   Hawaiian  Coniinercial   Development,  by  T,  G,   T.,  1884, 

p.  58. 
Hawaiian  Commercial  Development,  hv  T.  G.  T.,  1896,  p.  87. 
Hawaii's  Eastern  Sugar  Fleet,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1897,  p.  84. 
California 'a  Participation  in  the  Commercial  Development  of  Ilawaii   by 

T.  G.  T.,  1898,  p.  51. 
Hawaii's  Commercial  Relations,  by  J.  T.  Stacker,  1898,  p.  128. 
The  Financial  Outlook,  by  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1898,  p.  149. 
Hawaii's  Early  Divergent  Trade,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1899,  p.  146. 
The  Internal  Commerce  of  Hawaii,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1904,  p.  51. 
The  Sandalwood  Trade  of  Early  Hawaii,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1905,  p.  43. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Transit  of  Venus  of  1874,  by  C.  J.  Lyons,  1875,  p.  27. 

Board  of  Education— Its  Duties,  etc.,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1878,  p.  38. 

Longitude  of  Honolulu,  hy  0.  J.  Lyons,  1879,  p.  6*. 

Hawaiian  Ideas  of  Astronomy,  from  Dibble's  History,  1882,  p.  49. 

Some  Hawaiian  Proverbs,  by  H,  L.  Sheldon,  with  notes  by  Hev.  C.  M. 

Hyde.  1883,  p.  52. 
Helps  lo  the  Study  of  Hawaiian  Botany,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  3886,  p.  39. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  Geograpbicol  Sketch,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1889,  p,  49. 
The  Kamebameha  Schools,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  1890,  p.  62. 
Instructions  in  Ancient  Hawaiian  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  Aleiander,  1891, 

p.  142. 
Educational  Work  of  American  Mission  for  tbe  Hawaiian  People,  by  Bev. 

a  M.  Hyde,  1892,  p.  IIT. 
Early  Industrial  Teaching  of  Hawaiiana,  by  Prof.  Aleiander.  1895,  *p.  91. 
Eduralional  Svstem  ot  Hawaii,  bv  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1896,  p.  126. 
A  Mid-Pacific  College,  by  M.  L.  Todd,  1897,  p.  50. 
Education  in  Hawaii,  by  Prof.  Aleiander,  1898,  p.  76. 
^lotes  on  the  Census  of  1896,  by  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1898,  p.  81. 
Physical  Characteristics,  by  F.  S.  Podge,  1898,  p.  100. 
Hawaii  as  an  Artists'  Field,  by  P.  H.  Dodge.  1898,  p.  116, 
Evolution  of  Land  Titles  in  Hawaii,  by  P.  H.  Weaver,  1899,  p.  139. 
Educational  Prop-eas  and  Teudencies,  by  H.  S.  Townsend,  1899,  p.  160. 
A  Suggestive  Criticism  on  Hawaiian  'Translation,  by  E.  C.  Bond,  1900, 

p.  U8. 
An  Island  Art  Center— Oahu  College,  by  Ed,  Towse,  1900,  p.  133. 
Outline  of  the  Coming  Census,  bv  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1900,  p.  150. 
Geology  of  Oahu,  by  Bev.  S.  E.  'Bishop,  1901,  p.  59. 
Lahsin'aluna 's  New  Departure,  by  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1905,  p.  165. 

HISTORICAL. 
History  of  Hawaiian  Post  Office,  by  Em.  Fenard,  1876.  p.  29. 
Commemorative  of  Centennial  of  Discovery,  by  W.  M.  Gibson,  1879,  p.  24. 
Commemorative  Monument  to  Kamehameha  I,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1880,  p.  00. 
History  of  Honolulu  Fire  Department,  by  T.  G.  'T.,  1880,  p.  65. 
Bits  of  unwitten  History,  by  H.  L.  Sheldon.  1882,  p.  28. 
Conititntion  of  Hawaiia'n  Kingdom  (of  July,  1887),  1888,  p.  33. 

Hifltory  of  Umi,  Translation,  by  Prof,  Aleiander,  1888,  p.  78. 

Some  Noted  Battles  of  Hawaiian  History,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1889,  p.  55. 

Hawaiian  Postal  Savings  Bank,  by  H.  F.  Poor,  1889.  p.  67. 

Brief  History  of  the  Steam  Coasting  Service  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  T. 
U.  T.,  1889,  p.  70. 

^^'\j  Visitors  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Prof.  Aleiander,  1890,'  p.  37. 
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Brief  History  of  Land  Titles  in  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  by  Prof.  AJezaader, 
1891,  p.  195. 

History  of  Proviaional  Cession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Their  Re- 
storation, by  T.  G.  T..  1893,  p.  45. 

Const itntional  History  of  tbe  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  bv  Prof.  Alexander, 
1894,  p.  46. 

Tbe  Present  Hawaiian  Situation,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1894,  p.  143. 

Hawaii,  a  Republic,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1895,  p.  43. 

The  New  Hawaiian  Constitution,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  from  "Review  of 
Reviews,"  1895,  p.  48. 

The  Hawaiian  Flag  UnchaogeiJ,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1895,  p.  55. 

Brief  Record  of  the  Rebellion,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1896,  p.  56. 

Earlv  History  of  the  House  of  C.  Brewer  &.  Co.,  by  Jas,  P.  Huunewell, 
1896,  p.  68. 

Hawaii's  New  Seal  and  Coat-of-Arms,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1897,  p,  86. 

An  Historic  Residence  (tbe  Cooke  Homestead),  by  T.  0.  T.,  1897,  p.  112, 

Brief  History  of  Differences  Between  Hawaii  and  Japan,  by  S.  E.  Bislinp, 

The  Constitution,  by  S.  B.  Dole.  1898,  p.  91. 

The  Pictured  Ledge  of  Kauai,  bv  J.  K.  Farlev,  1898.  p,  119. 

Annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1899,  p.  72. 

Tlie  Passing  of  Hawaii's  Aliis,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1900,  p.  86. 

Yachting  in  Hawaiian  Waters,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1900,  p.  109. 

Interesting  Hawaiian  Discovery;   Ancient  Idol  Unearthed,  bv  T.   G,  T., 

1900,  p.  126. 
AdmisBion  Dav  of  Hawaii,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1901,  p.  51. 
Honcjulu'a  Battle  with  Bubonic  Plague,  bv  T.  O.  T.,  1901,  p.  97. 
Historv  of  the  House  of  H.  Hack/eld  &  Co.,  bv  T.  G.  T,,  1902,  p.  43. 
Bureau  of  Convevances,  by  T.  G.  T.,  J903,  p.  123. 
-   '    "       "  '  "        ",  bv  A.  F.  Jodd,  1904,  p.  179. 

Hawaii,  by  Canon  Mackintosh,  1904,  p.  216. 
RESE.\RCH. 
History  and  Descriptions- of  Hawaiian  Postage  Stamps,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1878, 

p.  41. 
The  Hawaiian  nag,  bv  T.  O.  T.,  I8S0.  p.  54. 
Marine  Casualties  for"  the   Hawaiian  Islands,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  18S2,   p.   31; 

1883,  p,  40;   1884,  p.  34. 
Hawaiian  Names  of  Relationship,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  1884,  p.  42;  and 

rcplv  bv  Abr.  Fornander,  18S5,  p.  46. 
The  Ilaiaiiau  Flag  and  Coat-of-Arms,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1886,  p.  37. 
Some  Hawaiian  Conundrums,  bv  Rev.  C.  il.  Hvde.  1886.  p.  68. 
Hawaiian  Poetical  Names  for  Places,  1»-  Rev.  C.  M.  Hvde,  18S7,  p.  TP. 
Hawaiian  Wi)rds  for  Sounds,  bv  Rev.  C.'  M,  Hyde,  ISSS)  p.  55. 
Early  Constitution  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  A.  F.  .ludd,  1889.  p.  63. 
Idolatrous  Customs  and  Kapus  of  the  Hawaiian  People,  from  address  of 

John  li,  1890,  p.  59. 
Taxation  in  Hawaii,  bv  W.  R.  Castle.  1892,  p.  63. 
Ancient  Hawaiian  Water  Rights,  bv  Mrs.  E.  M.  Nnkuina.  1894,  p.  79. 
Curiosities  of  the  Begistrv  Otfiee,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1«9.),  p.  56. 
Bird  Hunters  of  Ancient  Hawaii,  l)v  Dr.  N.  B.  Knierson,  1895.  p.  101. 
Hawaiian  Kapa  Making,  bv  Prof.  W.  T.  Brigham,  IHilU,  p.  83. 
Hawaiian  Surf  Riding,  bv'T.  G.  T.,  1896,  p.  106. 
Obsolete  Street  Names,  bV  T.  G.  T..  1897,  p.  88. 
Hawaiian  Epi.iemics.  bv  t.  G.  T..  1897.  p.  05, 
The  Battle  of  Nuuanu,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1809,  p.  107. 
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fldwaiian  Personal  Names,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1899,  p.  113. 

ForDsnder's  AccouDt   of  Hawaiian   Legends  BeaembliQe  Old   Teatament 

Hirtorj-,  by  Eev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  1900,  p.  138. 
Eahoolawe  an  Earlv  Place  nf  Banishment,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1903.  p.  117. 
Hawaiian  Burial  Caves,  by  Kev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  1904,  p.  145. 
REMINISCENT. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Press  of  Honolulu,  by  H.  L.  Sheldon,  1876,  p.  40. 

BeminiaeenceB  of  the  Presa,  by  Jno,  F.  Tbruoi,  1877,  p.  24. 

Anecdote  of  Eamebameha  I.,  by  J.  I.  Donsett,  1879,  p.  29. 

B«niiDiBcences  of  Theatricals  in  Honolulu,  bv  H.  L.  Sheldon,  1881,  p.  34. 

H&waiian  Maritime  History,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1S90,  p.  66;  1891,  p.  125. 

Geatoration  Day,  a  Becollection,  by  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  1893,  p.  70. 

Eminent  Hawaiian  Women  Who  were  Early  Conrerts,  by  M.  A.  Cham- 
berlain, 1893,  p.  81. 

OW-Time  Coasting  Service,  by  Gorham   D.  Gilman,   1894,  p.  85. 

Ksluahinenui'a  Heroic  Deed,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1895,  p.  60. 

Gen^s  and  Evolution  of  Honolulu's  Dailies,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1897,  p.  108. 

Honolulu  in  1853,  by  W.  Qoodale,  with  supplement  by  T.  0,  T.,  1899,  p.  80. 

Honolulu  in  Primitive  Days;  Selections  from  an  Old  Journal,  1901,  p.  74. 

Nuuanu  Pali  iu  Olden  Times,  by  Prof.  Alexander,  1901,  p.  87. 

Hnb  Life  in  Honolulu,  by  Hon.  A.  3.  Cleghorn,  1902,  p.  128. 

More  Landmarks  Bemoved,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1902,  p.  143. 

Street*  in  Honolulu  in  the  Early  Forties,  by  Gorham  D,  Gilman,  1904, 
p.  74. 

Honolulu  Events  of  1842-44  {Journal  of  a  Merchant  Official),  1905,  p.  80. 
FLORA  AND  FAUNA. 

D«cadeaee  of  Hawaiian  Forests,  by  F.  L.  Clark,  1875,  p.  19. 

List  of  Hawaiian  Ferns,  by  Chas.  Derby,  1873,  p.  16. 

List  of  Hawaiian  Uosses  and  Hepaticae,  by  D.  D.  Baldwin,  1877,  p.  40. 

Lisl  of  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  3.  B.  Dole,  1879,  p.  41. 

Algc  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  J.  E.  Chamberlain,  1881,  p.  32. 

Indigenous  Ornamental  Plants,  by  J.  M.  Lydgate,  18S2,  p.  25. 

HawaiiaD  Entomology,  by  Rev.  T.  Blackburn,  1882,  p.  58. 

Hawaiian  Woods  and  Forest  Trees,  by  J.  M.  Lydgate,  1883,  p.  33;  1884, 
p.  30. 

The  Peelua,  or  Army  Worm  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  J.  E.  Chamber- 
lain, 1883,  p.  44. 

Land  Shells  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  D.  D.  Baldwin,  1887,  p.  55. 

Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Edward  Bailey,  1888,  p.  49. 

Concerning  Hawaiian  Fishes,  classified  list,  by  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Wetmore, 
1S90,  p.  90, 

Eej'  of  Genera  and  Species  of  Hawn.  Ferns,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons,  1891, 

Irnits,  Indigenous  and   Introduced,  of   Hawaiian   Islands,  by   T.   G.   T., 

1892,  p.  75. 
Hawaiian  Indigenous  Woods,  bv  T.  G.  T.,  1891,  p.  87;  1892,  p.  88. 
A  Pew  Hawaiian  Land  Shells,  by  Dr.  A,  B.  Lyons,  1892,  p.  103. 
Native  Plants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons,  1897,  p.  55. 
What  a  Botanist  May  See  in  Honolulu,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Lyons,  1900,  p.  93. 
■  Introduction  of  Foreign  Birds  into   Hawaiian   Islands,  by  Prof,   H.  W, 

Henshaw,  1901,  p.  132. 
Complete  List  of  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Possessions,  with  Notes  on  Their 

Habits,  by  Prof.  H.  W,  Henshaw,  1902,  p.  54;  1903,  p.  73;  1904,  p.  113. 
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First  Turkeys. — ^The  introduction  of  turkeys  into  these  is- 
lands is  credited  to  Captain  John  Meek,  in  the  year  1815,  who 
arrived  that  year  at  Kailua,  Hawaii,  in  the  Enterprise  from 
Coqiiimbo,  Chile,  on  a  trading  voyage,  on  which  occasion 
Kaahumanu  came  on  board  and  noticed  them  as  never  having 
been  seen  before  at  the  islands.  On  going  ashore  she  told  the 
king  of  the  strange  birds  she  had  seen.  At  daylight  lu-xt 
morning  the  king  came  off  to  the  ship  and  called  out  "Miki, 
Miki"  (Meek,  Meek),  where  are  the  tnanu's  (birds).  On  see- 
ing them  he  desired  to  take  them  away  but  was  told  they  had 
been  given  to  Kaahumanu.  "No,  No,"  said  he,  "I  must  have 
them,"  and  putting  them  into  his  canoe  set  off  for  the  shore. 


The  introduction  of  horses  into  these  islands,  in  1803,  while 
a  source  of  delight  to  the  people  at  an  exhibit  of  speed,  etc., 
was  treated  by  Kamehameha  I.  with  marked  indifference,  and 
on  their  presentation  to  him,  while  thanking  the  donors,  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  see  thai  the  ability  to  convey  a  per- 
son rapidly  from  one  point  to  another  would  compensate  for 
the  amount  of  food  they  would  require. 

These  animals  were  brought  here  by  Captains  Shaler  and 
Cleveland  in  the  .American  brig  Lclia  Byrd,  and  were  procured 
at  San  Borgia,  and  Cape  St.  Lucas,  California, 
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Csrden.    Joa.    P.    Cooke, 
!.  D.  Trnnej. 


HONOLULU  PAEK  COMMISSION. 


portntcndent   W.  B.  Babbitt 

mDisBionerB— W,  R.  FarrinBtoo.  D.  L.  A*i, 
Mm.  H.  Wilcoi.  C.  L.  Wigbt,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Jordan.  H.  ion  Holt. 

iveltne  Normal  Inspeclora-C.  W.  Bald- 
win, C.  King.  U.  M.  Wella. 

■retary Dr.  C.  T.  Rodsen 


ind  Book  CI  or 


r  Smitk 
SCHOOL  AGENTS  IK  COMMISSION. 


Cunha.  H.  E.  Coo 


iVERSMENT  SOBVEYING  CORPS. 

por W.  E.  Wall    \ 


M.  F.  Sf ott 

.M]u  EHa  H.  Paria 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY- 


tu»  ... 

.F-  Wiltro 

0>hii. 

Ew. 

,„d 

..W 

W.  Good 
.  ,  .  ,C.  Bg 

w.i™.  . 

ndN 

ibm 

..c 

,Ch 
.Mr 

B.^Ho(«. 



DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Sup 

S«n 
Fiih 

Lep«r  Sett  1  no 
Su-I.  Leper  Se 
Supt.  Leper  S 

tlement.'.'j.' 

» 

KS: 

Dr.  W 

Hilo D 

dor.  Hilo.  . 

B 

Goodh 

Bowm 

Board  of  Medic.)  Ex«mi 

er 

Dr, 

Geo.    Herberl, 
J...  R.  Judd. 

Board 

iin 

?ob-Aaent.. 
"sndKin'.    J.  Kept 


COITRT   OF   LAND  BEOI8TBATIOS. 


R.  B.   Beedy,   Dr.  W.  L.   Moore,   S.  B.  Peck. 

Board  of  Denial  Ex  am  in  era. 
M,  E.  Oroeenian,  O.  H.   Huddy,  C.  B.  High. 


,  .0.  Brewer  &  Co. 
..C.  Brewer  £  Co. 
.Bruce  Carlwright 
o.  H,  Davies  &  Co. 
n.  H.  Dalies  &  Co. 
~-  ■    p  A  Co. 


..  Schae 


'  A.  B.  Gur 
'  ■  Biahap  <t 
i    T.  P,  Lam 


Hon.  P.  L.  Wet 

....W.  L.  Hon 
ander,  J.  F.  r 


E.  A.  Molt-8mith,  C.  I 
CaMlfl.   J.    M.   lionaa 

F,  C.  R.  Hemenway. 


PACKET  A  OEM  CI  K8. 
iston  Pai^kele— C.  Brewer  A  Co..  Ltd. 


1    Line-W 

xlia,    Japac 
Co..  Lid. 


BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 


iDd  Eneeolive  Officer jj.- 

L.  E.  PTnkham 

■  P   C.  Smith,  E.  C.  PeterB,  Dr.  J( 
id.  Dr.  J.  T,  ■Wavson,  M. 


Bob  in - 
Dr.  I.  B.  Pratt 


■ntttj 

rlcrloWiat.  -  - 


Reiittrar  Births,  Deatha  i 


,    Hackfeld  ft   Co. 

i.  CO.-H.  Haua 

Id  ft  Co..  Ltd. 
H.   Hiiffkfeld  &  Co..  1.1  d 
Line,     3an    Praneisco-H 


letB  — H.  Hi 
.eketn— H. 
ickel  Line, 
i  A  Co..   Ltd. 


.  Co.  — H.  Hackfeld 
'.  A.  Schaefer 
n  Francisco  — 


CHAMBER  OP 
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HAIVAUAN 


usWm— J.  F.  Morgan,'  E.'  L  SpKldiiiK,  P. 
M,  awBnBv,  W.  PlnlEnlisupr,  W.  Lam, 
J.  A.   Ki-nnedr.   L,  T.  Peck.  J.  B.   GbU, 


MERCHANTS-  AS80CIATIOS. 
OritBDiied  Uarch  IS,  1901. 


Vokefleld.  E.  A.  Melrernj.  J.  G.  Rnll 
well.  H.  P.  Wlehmsn,  and  J,  P.  Hoi 
burg,  with   Ibe  officers,    form  the  Dire 


HAWAII  PROMOTION   COMMITTEE 


i- 


Smith, 


.    M.    John 


CIVIC  PEDEBATIOX. 

OrRiniied  Jan,  26,  1905. 

PreKident W,  H.  Caslrt 

iBt  Vice-PrcsidpTit Jno.  A.  Hnghea 

2nd  Vice  Presidi'nt R-  H.  Trent 

S,-rrelury    Ed.  Towks 

Trtflsurer C.  H.  Dickey 

RL'ILDKUS'       AND      TRADERS'       EX- 

tHANGE. 

Orgaiiiied  April  2o,   1902. 

Preflident    J.  Eramelulh 

1st  Vire-Prenident W.  W.  Harris 

2nd  ViceiTeBidenl W.  C.   Weeooo 

Herrelary E.  G,  Keen 

HONOLULU    STOCK    AND    BOND    EX- 

CHANGE. 

Ornaniied  Aucusi  S,   18BR. 

Prmidenl J.  P.  Mnrgnn 

V ice- PreHi dent   H.  Armltage 

Secretary   W.  A.  Lore 

Tressurer   Bank  o(  Hawaii 


i.\'.vr.-iL. 

HAWAIIAN    SUGAR    PLANTERS'     AS- 
SOCIATIOK. 

K«-orEBDiied  Not.   IS.   l&ib. 

ce.Prmidenl.'.'.*.'.*.!!;!;!;^;  ll.  iiobertson 

creiary  and  Tieaaurer W.  O.  Smitb 

Auditor E.  F.  BiEhop 

TruBtees— E.  U.  Tenney,  W.  O.  Irwin,  S.  ii. 
Damon,  P.  A.  Scbaefer.  P.  M.  iivaniy, 
H,  P,  Baldwin,  G.  H.  Itoberlson,  H'.  O. 
Smith,  W.  Plotenhauer. 

EXPERIMENT    STATION    OF    PLANTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

L-ommittee  in  Charge— W.  M.  Oiffard  (Chair- 
man),  E.   D.  Tenney,  and  E.  E.  Paiton. 

Experiment    Station    Staff— Agricultural    and 
Chemical  Divl.ioo. 

Director  and  Chemist C.  F.  Eckarl 

AitriculturiBt    E.  O.  Clarke 

Kirst  Assistant  Chcmisl S.  S.  Peck 

Aaaislant     Chemists— F.     Tliampson,     P.      B. 

Werlhmuller,  A.  E.  Jordan. 
Field  Foreman T.  Longher 

EDlomoloEiea!  Division. 

Director B.  C.  L.  Perkins 

Assialant 'Entomologists— G.  W.  Kirkaldr,  F. 
W.  Terry,  Otto  U.  Sweiey.  F.  Moir. 

Fsthological  and   Physiological  Division. 

Director !J.  A.  Cobb 

Assislanl   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'..-&.  M.  fimv, 

General. 

IlluBlrator W,  E,  Cbambera 

Cashier   C.  II.  McBrida 

HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  CHEMISTS'  ASSOaA- 
TION. 

Organ i led  IS 03. 

Prc'denl E.  R.  Hartmaa 

Vice-PresideBl Horace  John«m 

LIVE   STOCK  BREEDERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Orgaiiiied  March  IT.  1903. 

Pre»idenl L.  von  Temnsly 

Vine  President   A.  F.  Judd 

E>.  Com.— e!  P.'LDW.H.'K'Baidwi'n,  R.^k. 
Knudsen,  J.  F.  Brown. 
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RECLSTF.R  ASH  DIRECTORY. 


^E  FAEJ1KR8-   INi 


...Hon,  W,  Y.   Vtr»l 
.  .UiM  II.   lIlllfliTiiiid 


HOOIrU-  LAHUI  SOCJETV. 
Organ  iied.    1876. 


BKRNICE    PAI'.IIII    BIHITOl'   MTKEIiM. 

HoKtd  or  TruBlpi'B. 

,  Snnford  Jl.   Doli- PrMlilonl 

'  IMlLiaid    U.    Hinith Vti*»'|-n>ildKiil 

Alfred  W.  Carter Heeretsrr 

.li.,e-h    It.    Cjirtnr TreMuriT 

.nuel    M.    I»indn,    K.    I'. 


Blsb 


Mun 


PORTUaUESE    CHARITABLE    SOCIETY. 

OtgBsiied    Sept.    :,    190S. 

Pw'id-nt J.  P.  Bodrim 

^wi^euidenl   J.  Miide 

•^"■l"?   A.  H.  B.  Vi( 

Treisowr J.  A,  B,  Vit 


^'  I  John  F."  d.*  fiioli. 
'^  I  l.popold  "d.*  Blur 


^urBliir    o(    Ornllhdlnjy 
I   PolynMUn    Ktliliolniy 


JAPANESE  HENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

PT"iapi>l Dr.  Igo  Mori 

kicflreiiiieDt    y.  Y 


KILOIIANA   AHT  I.EAOITE. 


Y.    Uyeno  .  Orgsnlled  Miiy  5.   1  H114, 

.M,  Ki.hij  ,,|.^^j|,^^j y    i,o^„j   Hitrhc 


CATHOIJC  LADIES-   AID  SOCIETY. 


,^^.  Mr.,  11.  Cowe.  .nd  Mrs.  Jno.  M(V»irt 

LIBBART  A\D  BEADING   ROOM  AHHO- 

■' 

OfnoiW  M.rdh.      Inron»r.t«d   Jore   24. 

H- 

?«i«eol r,  R.  Bi.bop  1  D 

jT'-t^'-ideM   M.  M.   K^olt 

™^""I    E.  W.  CiDipI.ell 

J'-Mirer W.  C.  P.rk*| 

""■w.ii Ml,,  H.  Hillebrind  . 

ilAWAUlS  HISTOEICAL  POrfETY. 

IIAWAIIAN    MEDICAL   AHHOCIATIO.S". 


Dr.  J.  T.  Wiir« 

. .  Dr.  Edwurd  ArinfiM 


'J'tMiied  Ita.    11,    IJ-M.     Antu.)     Mettine 
^"''ieDt Dr.  W.  D.   .\>»Dd>r  ' 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

>trt   E,  r.  Bishop 

live  Commiltee-W.  W.  Hull  A.  Fulltr, 

Orranlied  Jone   17,   IBBS.  Supt.  of  Home C«pl.  ta>Uh   Br.)- 

President C.  M,  Cooka  !  

Vice-President   Jno    Emnmi 

Secretsrv  W    C    Parke  I  HAWAIIAN  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION". 

?™ur"  ■.■.■.■■.■.■■.■.■.■.■.■;;. •.".■.w!j.'p""b«  :  0.irin,llr  Org,t,L«d  1823. 

Coastllutinn  rerited  1863.       Annuil  Mveting 
June. 

BAR  ASSOCIATION  OP  HAWAII.  |  Prfsident    P.  C.  Jonei 

I  ice-Preiidenl   W.  W.  Hall 

Crrganiied  Jnne  28,    1898.  Corresnondinn  Sfrremrj-    

yoremos  Scuddar,  D.  D. 


.  .C.  P.  Clemon 
.W.  L.  Whitne 
.  .  .W.  C.  P»rk 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    ( 
QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL.  Ureaniic-d    1 


Vice-Prenident    P.  A.  Schsefer 

Tresaurer E.  F.  Bishop 

Phj.ici«ni.-Dr..  W.  HofFoinn.  J«i.  R.  Judd, 

OraLLst  and  Anrisl Dr.  F.  R.  Dny 

Su^eHnlendM. J.   F.   Eckart 

MISSION  CHII.DKKN'S  SOCIETY. 

,    Ornani.ed  IB.-.l.     Aunual  Moelinic  in  Jane. 

Trea.urfr L.  A.  Diel^.'y 

LEAIII  HOME, 



Ornaniied    April   4,    1900. 

Vice-Prv-idenls-W,   O.   Smith,   C.   H.  Ather- 

Secrc'tiiry                                          GiMiree  Dmvies 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 

9AIL0RS'   HOME  SOCIETY. 

-Tatar)- F.  A.  S^haefar  | 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 


Orpiniicd  Dsctmbrr 


El>ie  WatsThoiH 
ra.  F.  M.  Swsui 
I    M.    Hopper  in 


ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 
Orgmniied  Jnne  T.  1899. 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Whitney 
..John  W.lerl- 
.Mrs.  E.  r.  Bi 


RELIEF  FUSD, 


Prnidetil 

Vi<-«.pre>iden( .  .. 


UERUAN    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY. 


Mra.  C.  3.  Hollowkr 
.  .Mm,  E.  S.  Oiinh» 
I.  F.  W.  Mufarluie 


OAHU  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION. 

enident A.  S.  Oleghom 

wPresldenl J.  H.  Soper 


,   1901. 

'.  J.  W.  Wadmsil 


BRITISH  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETr. 
Omniied  1869.      Meets  AnnuMly. 


d  U.  E.  Mclnlyrf, 


A.  S.  Cleithori 

Godlroy  Brom 

Jm.  Q.  Spenee 

J.  M.  Dowiet 

itne"     P.    Ktsmp,    A 
inkhiiin  and  D.  T.  B 


VERSiTY  CLUB. 
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216  ILIIVAJIAS  ANXVAL. 

.^.flTTISlI  THISTLE  CLl'll.                                  UONOLILL'  CIIE8S  CLUB. 
OrKuniicd   Anril  37.    1S91.  Orginiitd    

Chief D.  W.  Andffnmn  I'r»jiid*nt   3.  M.  Bull 

i^u.etUln   J.  u  Cockbom  a«i-i-ii.r}'  and  Tress. <.'.  U.  \Vh 

SwreUry   J.  M.  Lsird  -emWrahio    Coinmillee  — H.     ¥..    Cooptr. 

Treamrrr    Jolin  H.   Calton  Kat>eii>Iviii,  ALei.  U.  Hiven,  Jr. 

JUBUr-sl.Arnm W,  Bell 

Clob   Boom.   Orfiin    DuildinE.    I'nioii    Struft,  

HffiiDi;  im  VrMay.  7:3l>  □.  m. 

IIAWAIIAX  RIFLE  A8SOCIATI0S. 

Bl'CKEYE  CLUU.  Oreanii^d  I>>t.,   18SJ:  rrvived  1905,     (Aff 
'  alpd  with  .\aliunal  Uifl?  Asb'd. 

Orxaniird  1904. 

PrMiuonl Rpv,  W.  II,  Bic-c  ' 


Om.;;:: :::':";:;  :: 

i>.  H.  Btir 

YOUNR    HAWAriAS'H    ISSTlTt.'Tf;. 

HAWAII  YACHT  CLCB. 
OrKnniiFd  Auffuxt  10.  1894. 

Orcsniii-d  Oi'l..    191)1. 

Premdcni    Qra.  H.  Iluddr 

VicePKHident   and   Itecurdiui  Sfcrcwrj  f-imoiodor* H.  E.  Pirkn 

_.     Man'l  K.  Cook  Vire.romiuodorp    Geo.  P.  Renlm 

"TrenButer   N.  Fernanuei  S..<Telnrc   and   Treaa T.   H.   Ptin. 

Uarthal    J,  A,  Ahenne  ^.rePIor«— T.  W.  Hobron,  C.  \i .  Mar[arlan« 

Eierutife  CoimntlK'P—Oi-n,   L.    rjeihs.   Uatid  H.  E.  Cooper,  O.  L.  Sarenson, 

Knnuhn  und  .1,  K.  Kmnanoulu. 

Meelh    Ist    Bnd    ard    ThurKilnvH    earh    month,  .  

in  KapiiiiBni  Biiil   mg.  MYRTLE  BOAT  CLUB. 
Orcnnfied  Feb.  3,   1883. 

HO..OL[;LL'  symphony  society.  i-n-sident   W.  W.  Harrh 

\  irp.Pre.idfnt    A.  A.   Wildei 

""*"""''                                              Treasurer  '. '.  *      '                           '  "  w!  V.  f^Z 
Presidfiit C,  Iledemann  i     splBiH    T.  V.  Kin, 


HEALANI  YACHT  ANU  BOAT  CLUB 
In  corpora  led  Dyr..  IHQl. 
ii:«KAKCH  CLUB.  i. „,.,■. ,!..„.  /-    i     ^ 


S-i-retarv   _.p.  Hilcb 

■  \v    C    P^rke    Can"m"'-'.'-V.V;.',',',',V-',','.:v:'  S.*  Wa"!!" 
.  I.  H.  Beadle    X'™nI„'!r,'"J"    '''■.','•  -^™""™< 


■  E'(ll.{.  CLU!).  

HAWAIIAN    ROWI.' 
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REGlSThR  AND  DIRkCTORV- 


OAHU  COLLEGE. 


FACULTIES, 

'hool  for  Boys'   MidubL  I 
(■  L.  Horne-PrMideni. 


I    Ho  viand— CoiUT 


Bsrion  — Director  o(  Musir, 

«). 

■  M;.!'Xh" 'STiA'dMH 

D  HEloise  B.rron-lt,>lruclor 

In  Plan 

*' !' S.'cMkwri  -  Ua  "h 

?.rd'HilcbcMk-A*ri"  irt«»in 
«  KeIb?;  French — A  ait.  Teic 

iolifl. 

E.  o'  Hall^EdgKah. 
.  A.  K.  Hanrhelt-Milil 

h.t[oll/Al«.nd«-A....  Te 

a«h«r. 

L.  Had) ey— Manual  TraintDi 

Alip»  E.  Knapp. 

haw  — Bosineia  ManaKcr. 
harwifk-Supl.  of  Ground.. 

aarah  A.  Smilh-Firi 
—aude  PoBl  — Third  a 

J!  Ali<-e"RSre-Mal" 

^a^  Thomaa. 

PUNAHOtr  F 

pal  — Saml.  P.  Frencb. 
■nr  Hart  — Eicblh  Onde. 
K.    So renaon- Vice  Principal 

Gfax   Borden  — aiilh   Grade 
(  absenre).  Ura.  Elliabelh  6. 

Ilrau- Fifth  Grade. 


KAWAIAHAO  OIBLS'  SBMISAKV. 

UiiK    KalherTR    C.    McLood- Prinripal. 
.Uiiilanta- Mlaoea    CoEwell.    Edna     Skim 
N>I]U   WaddLndon,    CharlntU   P.    Wh 
To>rh.>r  of  Muaic  — Mies  Grare  de  Riemei 
Xilton  — MiBO  E.  B.  CunnlnKj.am. 


[  Fourth  Oradei 


.  LILltnn  Brinelon- Music, 
[arrlet  R.  McCrac ken— Matron. 
larie  Mi-Pherson-Narse. 

ellie  B.  Baker— Drawinj;.  Hannal  ^ 


son  — Arilhmelic.  Geocrantay. 


THK  KAMEHAMEIIA  SCHOOLS. 


—  ChBB.  ThorMoi 

ne    So.    1— Lnci 
ir.  Fori  and  Ben 


P-r 

.-V  T 

BoTt 

icisn.  Engine    i^o.    Xo.    4-Loca 

Rihool.  Bvpnue   and  piikoi    an 

Deparlmerit  1  Engine    Co.    No.    5— Lorati 
I  Dfar  Keform  Scbool, 


h,  Google 


HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


EtE  ALARU   SIGNALS. 
list  ind  Fori. 


lowt  and  Kla^, 
mrl  and  QuEcn. 


PRINCIPAL   PUBLICATIONS, 


,  Sanday     AdrBrEiB».     igaucd     eT«ry     Snndi; 
I  morniDE    by    the    Hswailab    Qaicllt  Co.. 

Lid.      Walter  ».  Smith.   Editor 
Th«  Daily  Pacific  OomtnerciM  Ad.* 


■ued  hv  thrHa™.rG«Vlte''Sl"''(r«y 

morning    (eicept   Sundaj-a),      Walttr  G 

OIB 

weekly    by    Ihe    Hawaiian '  Gai el te    C". 
uaily  Bulletin,  itaoed  every  eyeniDe  (pi 

The 

cepl  Sundaye).  by  Ihe  Bulletla  Pnb.  Co 

W.   R.   Farriogton.   Editor.      Weekly  eai 

tioiTB  iaiued  on  Tueadays. 

(eieept  Sundays'),  by  the  Haw.Htn  Star 

Hoo»a,     Manager.       Semi-Weekly    iintra 

on  Mondays  and  ThurBdayii. 

The 

Guide,    issued    every   Tue.day    and   Fri- 

day mornings  by  the  Guide  Pob,  Co. 

The 

Friend,    Organ   of  tbe   Hawaiian   Board. 

la  and  Kin 
id  King. 
Asylum  Ro 


and  I)eret> 
and  Greer 
and  Lunal 


Tne   Planters-    Monthly,    issued    on    the   1: 
of  eaph  month.     R.  D.  Mead.  Editor. 
The  Hawaiian  Foreiler  and  Agricullurisi, 


Agr. 


and      Foi 


Tbe  Hor 


es,   isHued  monlhly.      Mi» 

I.   Editor  and  Publisher. 

The    Kuokoa    (nalive)    weekly,    issued   every 
Friday  mornipif  by  Ihe  Hawaiian  G.ieltf 
Co..  Lid,     D.  L.  A-i,  Editor, 
Luso  (Portuguese!,  isaued  weekly  on  Sal 
urdays.  J.  S.  Kamoa.  Editor, 


on   Thui 
Tbe    Hawslie 


eekly. 


inolulu   Sews,  Japanese  daily. 
Id    Triimne.    issued    weeklv,    on    Sato 
by   the   Tribune    Pub.   Co.,    Hilo. 
Ridffway,  Editor. 
The    Hawaii    Herald,    issued    weekly    at 
on    Thursdays    by   the   Herald   Pm 


'■  T.  Sti 

Man.   f'^*"^  ■-^"^"jj'-l    *|ekh' 
The  HAWAnAM  AMKOAl..  i»,u 


at  Wailaku, 
ed  the  Hi  (ft 
d    Pabll'sher! 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 


HONOLULU  LODOES.  ETC, 

Lod«  Le  Proeieg  de  lOccewie.  No.  134,  A. 

F.  B  A.   M.;  mesti  on  the  Um  Maiids]> 

in  emch  moDlb. 
liiwuiiD  UiAff,   Ko.  21.  F.  h  A.  M.:  meeli 

in  i[i  bill,  Msionic  Temple,  coratt  Hotel 

ud  Alikei  ilreetg.  on  the  Brit  Mondi]' 

Honolulu  Cbipter,  *So.  1.  R.  A.  M.;  moola  in 
HieODic  Uill  on   (he  third  Thnndmii  of 

Honolulu  CommiDderr,   ^'o.   1.   Knigbta  Tom. 

plu:    meet*  in   MBsonic  Hill  on  lecond 

ThDrsdiir  of  eieti  monlb. 
Myilic  Shrine.  Alobs  Lodffo.     No  alited  time 

or  meetinic.      Meets  at  Maaonic  Hall, 
KamehimehB     Lodn    of    Perfection.     No.    1. 

A.  k   A.    B.   R.:    meeM  In  Maaonk   Holl 

on  the  fourth  Tburgdar  o<  »ob  monli.. 
Nnouu  ..napter  of  Roae  Croil.  No.  1,  A,  a 

.\.  S.  B.:  moeta  in  Maaooie  Hall  on  the 


Oeo.  W.  De  Loni  Poal  Xo.  45.  Q.  A.  R.; 
neeta  the  aerond  Tueaday  of  each  moath 
Jt  Odd  Fellowa'  Buildin«,  Port  alreel. 

Theo.  RooaavBll  C»mp  No.  1,  Dept.  of  Ha- 
waii U.  8.  W.  v..  Brat  and  Oiird  Wed- 
neadtra,   Waverley  Hatl,   Betbel. 

Oeo.  C.  Wiltae  Camp.  Sona  of  Veterana: 
meels  on  third  Tueadky  ot  each  month 
in  San  Antonio  Hali. 

,.  Cook  Lodge,  No.  353.  Order  Sona  o( 
81.  Oeorce;  meela  at  San  Antonio  Hall 
every  Mondar  evenlnir. 

Court  Hawaii    '"- 


;    meeta   on    (bird    Mon 


rmony   Lod'*,    No.   2, 

F.';    meoli 

eaeh    Monday    eveoin 
Bnildinr    Fori  .tree 
Hr    DecreB    Lodge.    N 

n'  in   Odd    Pcliuwa 

Fa< 

o,    1.    D 

w'sSild' 

Rebekah:   meeta  in  Odd  Fel 

inr,      FoH    atreet, 

eeond 

Bd     fourlh 

Thursday  a  of  each  m 

onth. 

Oh 

,  Rranrh   Rebel<«h     No.   2.   I 

O.    0.   F.: 

neeta    Brat    and    th 

rd    Thu 

adeya    each 

month  in  Odd  Fellon 

a'  Buna 

Po 

•neaian   Encampment, 

No.   1. 

."o.  O.  F. : 

meeta    iu    Odd    Fell 

IdiuK,    FprI 

.ireel,    Brat   and    th 

td   Frid 

ya   of   each 

Oa 

n"i«dM.   No.    1,    K. 

of  P.; 

■iSsSJ 

r  Hall,   on 

>T 

of  P.; 

meele  every 

ony  Hall, 

9e 

onl  Rank,  K.  of  P.: 

S*turd 

ay  of  Janu- 

mri.    Jnlr    and    Dec 

ember    i 

Hall, 

H. 

waiian  Council.  No.  G 
of  Honor:   meets  on 

*ie?o"d 

can  Leeion 

Ih  in  "ilar- 

America 

nLe«ion.of 

Honor;     neela    on 

and    third 

Tueadaia  of  each  m 

onth. 

H 

.ai,.n    Tribe   No.    1, 

d    Order   of 
and    fourth 

Fridari"!)'!  each  oo 

A.  O,  o 

f  Pnre»tera: 

™  ftrst  and 

J'^a'mn':'.:'^o'  Sl'l'o" 

A.  o"  P 

•  „pp„  ,jp. 

nnd    ard    Fourth    T 

io  Hall 

I.  3T8B,  1,  O.  F. 
cfa  month  at  H 

Young     Men 


y  Hall, 


erery     Friday"   eTening     in    the'    Elka' 
Building,  corner  of  Uiller  and  Berel*nia 


PLACES   OF   WORSHIP. 

Union  Church,  CongregMional  (Indo- 
idenO,  corner  Berelania  and  Kich- 
a     alreeta;    Rev.     Wm.    M.    Kincaid. 


m.  and  7:30  p.  m.     Sundoy  ai 

one  hour  before  morning  eerv 

meeling  Wedneaday  eveninga 

Jalama   Chapel,   J.   A.   Rath,    Snpe 


^' 

)hpd 

8t  EpI.copal 

;?  PosUr    S 

'i?  a,  m,     Pra 

bnrch 
eeta. 

Z'i. 

eo 

1 

'"",  W.  Wad. 

'rho'olilet'a 

TheCh 
p. 

inllan  ChurPh 
d«y   eervipea 
m.  at  their  h 

G.D- 

Edward*, Paator. 
..   m.  and   7:30 
worship.  AlBkea 

Sunday 
ilionArmy.  aervicea  held  ni»hlly  a 


h,  Google 


HAWAIIAN  ANS'UAL. 


Kft,   KanK  Ylm 


p.  m.     Rer.  John  Unix 

Churrb.  Fori  street: 
C,  kctins  Pastor.      Ser' 

■t  10:30  s.  m.  and 
r   meeting   Wednesday 

Church,  Beret  nniB 
mj.    PsBtor.       Serricei 


Chapel    lilualed   earn 
nd  Miller  > Irene. 
■ch   of   Je.u«   ChriM. 


Hold   servicfH    in    hall  oo    Knkni   ilreel, 
near  Si.  I^uii  ColleKe. 
i.»hop       Memoriel       Chapel.       Kamehitnehs 
Schools;    Dr.   J.    L.   IlopwoDd.   Chaplain. 


X.ATIVE  on UR CUE 8. 

of  Kinit  end  PonchWwl  street*; 'r«.  H. 
H.   Parker,   Pastor,      3erri«s  in  Hewaj. 

".      in.       Sundny-erhnol     at    10     a.'m. 
Praj-iT   meetine   WedneadaT   at   7tS0    p. 
m.     RPT.  W.  D.  Weslervelt  in  rharjre  o( 
Kn^liHli  work  amone  Hawaiian!, 
.uinaknpili    Ciiapel    (ConereBBtional).    Kine 
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COUNTY    OFFICIALS. 


COl'STV  OF  OAHt 

^hrr   <£<•■),  A.  E. 

inprrvii 

or  and  Snpl.  War 

!]ag«  Dt'pl 

-— 

ROHI 

8«p^rTi.or-D.vi 

d    Crownl 

ing- 

[)    Wooirr 

■InRinee 

Liebl    Drpl.    and 

1      P0li.-f     1 

—  Lahaina,  C.  R.  Lindiar. 
Walluku.  Thomag  Clark. 
Makavao,   Ed)E*r  Morton. 


COUNTY  OF  HAWAII. 


...Ben    KsoUnnt 
.  .C.  K.  Maguire 

S.  K.  Pua 

.Gha*.    WiJlimni 
..T.   K.   Lslakes 


.a,  Wm.  U.  Kalaiwi 
alB,  Frank  Woods. 
.,  John   Moir.   S.   L. 


deputy  SheriffFi  — Hilo 


„  8.  II.  llaali. 
h  Kahsla,  Pu 
John  K.  KeV 


alioa.  COUNTY  OF  KAl'AI. 
„«„-Wsi>lua.    Chas.    Kukri. 

mcpr— Knolaulos,   J.   I[.    K^uiiu.  Shiriff   W.  H.  Hicp.  Jr 

rseer— Koolaupoko,  Solomon  Perk.       Audilor    Edwin   OroMlfso 

'  Cli-rk    OIb(  Ommeat 

COUNTY   OF  MAIT.  f Jea'urpr ^"''"   *'  iVkl" 

nn'-Waimei.'  Tho™         -    '     - 


,:'M"nali 


.  D.  MrDr^dp. 
D.   WiKhnrd 

,  R.  Fuuli 


-  Ilanalpi,    D.    KnneB 

.'  ii.'  Co'iTiVsir.  Depul>-  sheriffs  — Lihue.  S.  K.  Ka 

MukawBD.  T.  M.  Chur  ■"  "'    " 


.  .\V.   P.   Kna 


n  Kenning. 
'""  Merer. 
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FEDERAL     OFFICIALS. 

{Corrected    lo   December   SIti.    1905.) 


[ENT  OF  JUaTICb. 
I  STRICT  COtiRT, 


rudje     C.  E.  CaittT,  J.  T.  Wirud.  W.  O.  Wil.on. 
Diuey  '  J.    Hodsoii.   J.   J.   Hu-hM.   C.  F.  G. 

orney  Rosnld.     W.    J.    Gullachcr.     A.    E. 


U.  3.  ComnniBioner  ,  j^  (■    Riagvaj Ilrpuiy  Collector.   Hllo 

■  ■  ■  ■■.-■•■■-■■^■■,,    '  B.  A.  Fra«er Deputy  Colieetor,  Mihukona 

■  in   Bankrupted)',   Honolu  u    w.  D.  Mriiryde 

feree  in  Bankruptcy,  Hilo  ,  .  .u^u,,-  C«ll«ctor  and  In.pfctor.  Koloi 


t Cl«k.  U.  S.  Atly    i 

.  ,U.  a.  Court  Stenographer 
ley.  .Stenocn-aplKT  lo  Hun. 
V.    H.    DiBl.    Judge. 


IMMKJHATIOX  SERVICE. 

5*i'hlel Inipeetor  in  Charg* 

und  R.  J,.  Halsvy Innpecton 

ni'ifrrapher  and  Actioe  Inspeci->i 

".  .'.""  .'.'.'. '.  .Ch'neae   In(c^".'i 

P Korean  Interpnlfi 

ak UalroT 

■,  E.  P.  O.   SuliiTSn,   Moies 
l^uis     Caesar,     H»rrv     B. 


'    COMMERCE    AND 


„:™.™. 

...Kp 

•""■'KSS 

Eiaminer  and  O.u 

'n:'lt 

ty  Coll'r  and  Cs. 

K.B. 

w„,-i?T'U;^ 

.l>,.p 

ly  Coll'ra  and  CIP 

Miller.  U.  a.  Jahn»..i. 
i,  R.  S.  M.Gr.w...^ne 

'.'!!".'' 

.^ouililiT   and'YT 

INTEHNAL  Rp;VESUE  OFFICE. 

B.  H.  Chamberlain 

CoLlerlor  InlemaL  Revet 

1.    ro«i..n« Chief   Deputy   Cnller 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 


V.  3.  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Alf ..  MffC.  Anbley Heilion  D 

T.  F.   Doike A. 


223 

.(  H»«al- 


lath  .Light   Houi 
— C>pt.  C.  F.  Humphre 


POSTOPFICE  DEPARTMENT,  i  CAMP  McKINLEY. 

k_J.  H»re Inspeilor  in  Charg*  \  Mijor  Robert  C,  V«n  Vliel,   10th  U.   S.  In- 

ilwiVMBiTservic. 

PoslmMipi 

.  .Aait.  Poatmai' 


C».  W.  Cbit.  . 


n  M.  Coope 


lion  Qami 


Wm.  McCoy.. 
F,  E,  Colby .  . 
:..  C,  Ketmke 
E.  M.  Brown . 


ITipUin  Henry  W.  Lyon,  U.  1 
U.  V  N.  " 


ief  Reeii 


ier  Cler 


lief  Mnney  Order  Clerk  I 


,.  J.  S.  Youne.  Jr. 
Kurti  Eppley, 
Jm.  O.  Hunnah, 


Man 'I  M.  JBrratt. 
Chaa.  F.  Conry. 
Holland  W.  Case. 


r.  S.  N. 

Pisifd  AsBl.  Pi 

U.  8.  K. 


ymsster  lenBliua  T.  Hag 
r  O,   Haskett,   U,    S.    N. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 
U.  S.  AmiT. 


L 

E.  Cofe 

A.  8 

s. 

Glonirh 

H 

apit.1 

n  D.  S.  M.  H,  8.,  i 


'•:S. 

sUn 

\ 

M.' 

H 

S: 

atan 

org 

on 

V. 

d  U 

8. 

M. 

H 

n- 

a.  M,   M,   8.,   Hilo,   Hawaii. 
.Tno.    Weddirk,    Acting  Aaalatant   Surgeon   U. 
a.  U.  H.  8.,  Kabul ui,  Maui, 
s    V    H  '  s      Kfhfli.    Maui, 

Aaaistant   Surgeon   U. 


■1  Harbor  and  harbor  |  M,  H.'  8..  Koli 


B.  D.  Bond.  Arling  Asaialanl  Surg» 
I  M.  H.   8.,   llahukona,   Hawaii. 
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Vessels  Entering  and  Clearing 
District  of  Hawaii l'> 

Debt,  Bonded,  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, 1905  31 

Diniensiona  Haloakala,  las  Val- 
ley      17 

-itilauea,  Mokuaweoweo 1" 
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ESTABI-leHED    tSTO 

THOS.  G.  THRUM, 

Stationer :  Bookseller :  and :  Pnblisber 

1063  FORT  STREET,  HONOLULU. 


THE  HAWAHAN  ANNUAI^Tlie  lecognized  reference  hand  bock 
of  Hawaii,  published  each  December  (or  the  following  year,  devoted  to 
Stalislics,  Researcti,  and  general  information  relating  to  Hawaii's  pwgress. 
An  8  vo.  of  200  or  more  pages.  Price,  85  cents  by  mail.  Issues  prior  to  1890 
(as  is  also  1896)  are  scarce  and  out  of  print,  and  have  long  commanded  a 
premium. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  HAWAHAN  ISLANDS,  with  notes  on  their  habits. 
by  H.  W.  Henshaw,  an  .S  vo.  of  146  pages,  paper  cover.     Price,  $1.00  each. 

EARLY  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  VOYAGES-A  narrative  of  several 

trading  voyages  from  1818  between  the  Northwest  coast,  Hawaii  and  China, 

by  Peler  Comey,  with   Preface  and  Appendix  of  Confirmatory  Letters  by 

W.  D.  Alexander;  12  mo.,  cloth,  138  pp.,  price.  $1.00. 

Boohs  pertaining  to  Hawaii  a  Specially,  vliellwr  Histofie,  Deicripttve, 

Travel,  Langwagf,  or  of  Miscellancoui  Character. 

Latest     Books    t>r     the    Most    Popular    Atithors. 


Che  netps  DepartntNt 

of 

THOS.  G.  THRUM'S 

BOOKSTORE 

Devotes  speeUtt  eare  and  atienlton 

to   this   branch 'of  Its   stfWce   for 

prompt   MOoery. 


Hindergamn  Sicpplks 

for 

SCHOOL   OR    HOME 

INSTRUCTION 

on   hana   or   proeand  to  order   art 

short  notice  it  THRUM'S  'BOOK 

STORE. 


J.  C.  AXTEL  &  C©. 

Importers  snd  SManufaciarers  of  MONUMENTS  in   any  Makria. 
knotvn  to  the  Trade 

Stone  and  Cement  Coping;  Ftimished<  Monuments 
Qeaned  and  New  Inscriptions  addeci.  Iron  Fencing, 
Lawn  Famitore,  Hitching  Posts  and  Fire  Proof 
Safes    Sold.      Satisfaction    Guaranteed    in    every 

Transaction 

Office  and  Yard  1048-1050  Alakea  St.,  Honolulu. 
P.  O.  Box  642        -----        -        Phone  Blue  7801. 

{15) 
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I  THIS   COMPANY    h    now    running   to    Kahukii,    71    miles    from  ; 

;  Honolulu.      The  equipmeiil  of  the  road  is  first-class  in  every  par-  ] 

I  licular.       Excursion  Rales  ate  maintained   from  Saturday  morning  ! 

'•  till   Monday  of  each  week.      A  delightful  ride  through  varied  and  | 

I  unsurpassed  Scenery  makes  excursions  of  the  OAHU  RAILWAY  ; 

;  one  of  Ihe  most  attractive  features  of  the  Islands,  not  only  lo  the  j 

I  Tourists,  but  residents  of  Honolulu   as  well.      The  opportutiily  to  i 

;  visit  a   large  Sugar   Estate  should  not  be  missed  by  those   visiting  ' 

i  these  Islands,  and  among  others  on  the  line  of  the  Railway  is  the  j 

!  Ewa   Plantation,  one  of  the  largest  in  the   Islands,  or  by  the  new  i 

]  branch   line   to   Wahiawa,   eleven  miles   from   Waipahu,   inspect   the  J 

i  extensive  pine-apple  industry  in  that  section.  j 


«  HALEIWA  HOTEL.  St 

f  ^r  WA1AI.ua  is  a  hesutiful  new  Hotel,  of  the  most  modern  S 

*J  construction   and    equipment    under    the   management    of   St.    Clair  sj 

H  Kidgood.  in  which  guests   will  find  all   possible  comfort  and  enter-  w 

^  l^.inmont,  combined   with  elegance  of  furnishing,  tropical  surround-  £ 

2  ings  and  heaUhful  atmosphere.      The  view  from  the  Hold  embraces  S 

S  Sea,    Monntain   and    Valley   in    a   combination   not    lo   be   enjoyed  ft 

*  elsewhere.  » 

«  .  B.  F.  DILLIN€.KAM,  General  Manager.  | 

i  G.  p.  DENISON,  F.  C.  SMITH.  i 

%  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  ^ 


,Coo^:5le 


HAWAIIAN 

Almanac  and  Annual 


t  1907 
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HAWAIIAN   ANNUAL   CALENDAR   FOR   1907. 


Second  half  of  the  ncnlh  year  and  first  halt  of  ihe  lenth  year  sin« 
annexation  of  Hawaii  with  (he  United  States. 

Fourteenth  year  since  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  lipth  year  since  the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Captai 


Holidays  Observed  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

♦New  Year Jan.  I  'Labor   Day    (First    Mon- 

Chinese  New  Year Feb.  12  day)   Sept.  a 

•Washington's  Birthday Feb.  22  *Regatia  Day  (Third  Sat- 

jood  Friday   March  29  urday)   Sept.  .21 

'Decoration  Day May  JO  RecoRnition    of    Hawaiian 

•Kamehamelia  Day June  11  Independence Nov.  ^8 

'Birthday  Hawn.  Republic.  .  .July  4         Thanksgiving  Day Nov.  28 

•American  Anniversary July  4    ■   'Christmas Dec.  25 

torial 


Chronological  Cycles. 

Dominical  Leiier F    1    Solar  Cycle  12 

Epaet 16         Roman  Indiction 5 

Golden  Number 8    |    lulian  Period  6dro 


Church  Dajre. 


Epiphany  Jan.  6 

Ash  Wednesday Feb.  13 

First  Sunday  in  Lent Feb.  17 

Good  Friday March  29 

Easter  Sunday March  31 

1  Day May  9 


Whit  Sunday May  19 

Trinity  Sunday May  i6 

Corpus  Chrisli May  ,(o 

Advent  Sunday Dec.   i 

Christmas  Dec.  is 


Eclipses  in  1907. 

In  the  year  1907  there  will  be  four  eclipses,  two  of  the  Sun,  and  Iw 
of  the  Moon ;  and  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun's  disk. 

I — Total  eclipse  of  Sun.  Jan.  13,  not  visible  in  Eastern  Pacific. 

II — Partial  eclipse  of  Moon,  Jan.  29,  at  Honolulu  as  follows: 

Enters    nennmbra 0,15.9  a.  m.    Leaves   shadow 4-39-9  a.  1 

Enters  shadow  i.36,3a.ra.     Leaves  penumbra  6.0.2a. t 

Middle  of  eclipse 3.08.1a.m.     Magnitude  of  eclipse=o.7H 

111— .Annular  eclipse  of  Sun,  July  10.  not  visible  in  the  Pacific. 

IV— Partial  eclipse  of  Moon,  July  2J,  visible  in  Honolulu  as  follows: 

Enters    penumbra 3.28.7  a.  m.     Leaves    shadow 7.1 1. 1  a.  r 

Enters   shadow 4.33.7a.m.     Leaves  penumbra   fi.o.2a.r 

Middle  of  eclipse 5.52.43.111.     Magnitude  of  eclipse=iD.620 

— Moon   setting   eclipsed. — 

V— Transit  of  Mercury.  Nov.  14.  igo?- 
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FIRSX    QUARTER,     190T. 


Lust  Qua'" 

Hitsl  Guar.' 
Full  Moon.. 


H.     M 

iTues....  6  37  6 
2VVed...6  38  0 
3Thu 6  38 

4|Fri 6  38  7 

5  Sat  -...6  38  9 

6  SUN....  6  39  1 
7iMon....'6  39  3 
8iTues....6  39  5 
9iWed...6  39  7 

lOiThu ,6  39  9 

11  Fri 6  40 

12|Sat  '6  40  2 

13SUN....6  40  3 
14Mon....|6 
J5Tues....6  40  4 
16\Ved...6  40  4 

17Thii 6  40  4 

is'pri '6  40  4 


29  4      11 


19  Sat 

20  SUN 

ZllMon. 

22iTues.... 

23|\Ved 

Z4|Thu.. 

251Fri... 

26  Sat ]6  39    , 

27|SUN  ...'6  59  2l5 
28Mon....'6  39  0'5 
29Tues..-6  38  S[5 
30  Wed  ...6  38  4  5 
3l|Thu....l6  3S  lis 


6  40  3  5 
6  40  3i5 
6  40  2,5 
6  40  1'5 

6  39  915 
6  39  8  5 
6  39  6l5 


Fri 

30  0     2,Sat 

30  7      3  SUN... 

31  4  I  4  Men  .. 

32  1      5,Tues... 

32  8     6|Wed  .. 

33  4     7Thurs.. 

34  1     »Fu 

34  8     9:Sat 

35  4    lO.SUN... 

36  1    ll'Mon... 

36  «   laTues... 

37  5    IJiWed.. 

38  2    14|Tluini. 

38  9  ISJFri 

39  6  16Sat .... 

40  2   17|SUN  .. 

40  9    IsiMon... 

41  61  19Toes... 

42  4   20  Wed-. 

42  9'  21|Thiirs. 

43  6'  Z2,Fri 

3  123  Sat 


.  &  37  7  5 
.6  37  45 
.  6  37  0  5 
.&  36  65 
.6  36  25 
.5  35  85 
,16  35  35 
.|6  34  S5 
.16  34  3  5 
J6  33  8  5 
.6  33  3'5 
.6  32  8  5 
.6  32  2  5 
..6  31  65 
.'6  31  0  5 
.6  30  4:5  5 
9  7  5  5 


Sal-... 
SUN... 

51  9]    4iMon.... 

52  5,1  SrTues... 

53  1     6;Wed... 

53  7|l  7  Thur.. 

54  2',  8  Fri 

54  8     9  Sat-... 

55  3    10  SUN... 

55  8'n  Moti... 

56  3  12  Tues.. 
56  8   13  Wed... 

Thur .. 


Fri-. 6  21  16 


57  9 


44  9i'Z4 

45  6!  25 

46  3'  26 

46  9]  27 

47  5!  28 

48  1 

48  H 

49  4 


SUN.. 

Tues.. 
Wed .. 
Thur.- 


..:6  29  1  ; 

-  6  28  5  ; 

.'(,  27  8  6 

.'6  27  1  6 

. 6  26  4  6 

.6  25  8  e 

.. 6  25  It 

..  6  24  3  ( 

..  6  23  5  ( 

..'6  22  7  i 

..  6  21  9  C 


59  8!  19 
00  3'|20 

00  8I21 

01  3   22 

01  8:  23 

02  2   24 

02  6   25 

03  0:.26 
03  4;: 27 
03  8'  28 

■  29  F 


Fri.. 

6  Sat 

"  SUN... 

Tues... 
Wed ... 


.6  20  316  04  6 
S  19  5  6  05  0 
S  18  7  6  OS  4 
S  17  9  6  05  8 
S  17  1  6  06  2 
5  16  2  6  06  6 
S  15  4  6  06  9 
5  14  6  6  07  3 
5  13  7  6  07  7 


6  10  2*  09  O' 
6  09  36  09  3 
16  08  4  6  09  7 
6  10  O 
6  10  3 
6  10  6 


SUN... 
Mon  ... 

Wed." 
Thur.. 


6  07  5 
&  06  6 
6  03  6 


6  03  8  6  11  2 

5  02  9>6  11  6 

6  02  06  11  9 


6  01  1 

6  00  2 
5  59  2 
5  58  3 


6  12  2 

5  12  5 

6  12  8 


SUN... 


4  6  13  4 

5  56  46  13  7 

5  55  5i6  14.0 

5  54  6ft  14  3 


PBOPOSED  Chance. — The  publisher  conleniplates  omttliiiK  hereafter  tlie 
Almanac  feature  of  the  .Annlwl  unless  ili  eimtinuaiice  is  specially  desired 
by  a  majority  of  its  patrons.  With  the  changes  of  the  past  thirly  years 
and  the  general  issue  of  Calendars  now-a-days  at  ihc  opening  of  each 
year,  the  Almanac  i;:  not  the  loeat  necessity  it  ivas,  hence, it  is  ihonght 
best  to  discontinue  it  and  strengthen  the  AsNt,-.vi.  in  its  other  features  of 
reference  character. 
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SECOND    QUARTER,     190T 


Tit  guar-. 
II  Mooii 


LsslQu.. 
NrwMoo 


2;    PulEMoOD- 


St  6ua[ *-a.O  pm. 


1  Mon  .... 

2  Tues.... 

3  Wed ... 

4  Thurs.. 
SFri 

6  Sat 

7  SUN..„ 

8  Mon .... 

9  Tues.... 
lOWed... 
11  Thurs.. 
IZFri 

13  Sat 

14  SUN.... 

15  Mon .... 

16  Tues.... 

17  Wed. 

18  Thurs 
]9Fri.„. 

20  Sat 

ZI  SUN.... 

22  Mon.... 

23  Tues.... 

24  Wed  .. 

25  Thurs.. 
■26  Fri 

27  Sal 

28  SUN.... 

29  Mon  ..^ 

30  Tues.... 


5  53  7 
5  52  8 
5  51  9 
5  51  0 
5  50  J 
5  49  3 
5  48 
5  47  5te 
5  46  6  6 
5  45  7 
5  44  8 

4  OS 
5  43  2  6 
5  42 
5  41  S 
5  40  7 
5  39  9 


..  S  i 


14  7 

15  0 
15  3 
15  6 

15  9 

16  3 
16  6 

16  9 

17  2 
17  5 

17  8 

18  1 
18  4 

18  7 

19  0 
19  4 
19  7 


5  38  3 
5  37  4  5 
5  36  6 
5  35  8 
5  35 
5  34  3 
5  33  6 
IS  32  9 
Is  32  2 
j5  31  5 '6 


3  Fri... 

4  Sat... 

SISUN.... 

7  Tues!!!! 
8|Wed.... 

lOlFri....!! 

nlsat 

12|SUN.... 
|13'Mon.... 

!]4|Tues..-.|5 
|15.Wed...i5 
ll6|Thurs..l5 

17Fri 5 

ilSlSat ,5 

19  SUN.,..  5 
20!Mon  ,...|S 
2liTues....;5 
!22|Wed...i5 
23Thurs..5 

24;Fri !5 

25'Sat :S 

26'SUN....!S 
27'Mon....;5 
28'Tiies....|5 
29'Wed  ...  5 


5  6  24 
9  6  25  2 

26  25  6 
66  26  0 
0  6  26  4 
4  6  26  " 
8  6  27  2 
3  6  27  6 
7  6  28  0 


23  3  6  29  3 
22  96  29  7 

22  5  6  30  2 
22  06  30  6 


6  31  0 
6  31  4 
6  31  9 
6  32  3 
20  2  6  32  7 
19  9  6  33  1 
19  5  6  33  5 
19  2|6  34  0 
18  96  34 
18  6i6  34  9 
18  3;6  35  3 
18  1'6  35  H 
17  9i6  36  2 
17  7|6  36  6 
17  6  6  37  0 
17  4^6  37  4 


1  Sat 

2  SUN 

3lMon 

4 'Tues 

5|Wed 

6  [Thurs... , 
7!Fri 

8  Sat  

9  SUN 

10  Mon 

11  Tues 

12  Wed 

13iThure.... 

14lFri 

ISiSat  

16!SUN 

17iMon 

18, Tues 

19  j  Wed 

20|Thure 

2llFri 5 

22|Sat  ... 

23  SUN.. 
24,  Mon.. 
25|Tues.. 
26  Wed. . 
27 'Thurs, 
28lFri,... 

29  Sat „ 

30  SUN....-  5 


17  3  6  37  8 
17  2,6  38  2 

17  16  38  6 
17  Ifi  39  0 
17  06  39  4 
17  OS  39  7 
17  06  40  1 
17  0j6  40  5 
17  06  40  9 
17  06  41  2 
17  16  41  5 
17  16  41  9 
17  2:6  42  2 
17  3  6  42  5 
17  4  6  42  8 
17  6'6  43  1 
17  7i6  43  4 
17  9)6  43  6 


18  416  44  4 
18  6|6  44  6 

18  8  6  44  8 

19  0'6  44  9 

19  316  45  1 
19  66  45  2 

19  96  45  4 

20  26  45  5 
20  56  45  6 
20  8'6  45  7 


Hawaiian  tradition  refers  to  former  names  for  a  number  of  places 
throughout  the  islands.  The  ancient  name  of  Lahaina  was  Leie.  Ka- 
kaalaneo,  who  with  his  brother  Kakae,  ruled  jointly  over  Maui  and  Lanai, 
is  credited  with  the  planting  of  the  bread-fruit  trees  for  which  Lahaina 
in  later  years  became  famous.  No  mention  is  made  as  to  whence  these 
.trees  were  obtained. 
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THIRD  QUARTER,    10OT. 


NewM(»n-...  8.06.4  pm.h  ^  Nr«  Moon 10.34.0  . 

first  Qii« 10.3S,5a.Bi.;  M  First  gu»r S.lO.l  ■ 

Full  Moon Mi.i  i.m.iiil  PullMoon. 11.03.7. 

Uut  Qnar.....  6.S7.9  s.m.i  »  LBst  Quar 1.07.1 


Thurs,.  5  32 

.....5  33 

.,..5  33 

SUN.,..  5  34 

Mon 5  34 

Tues...l5  34 

Wed... '5  35 

;Thurs.,!5  35 

9:Fri is  35 

10  Sat JS  36 

11  SUN., ..Is  36 
12Mon,...i5  37 
13Tues...5  37 

14  Wed  ....  5  37 

15  Thurs.,  5  38 
16Fri 5  38 

17  Sat 5  38 

18  SUN...  5  39 

19  Mon  ....5  39 
ZOTues....S  39 

21  Wed  ...5  39 

22  Thurs..  5  40 

23'Fri S  40 

24Sat S  40 

25  SUN....  S  41 

26  Mon. -5  41 
27Tues....'5  41 
28Wed...5  42 
29  Thurs..  5  42 

30Fri. 5  42 

31  Sat ;5  42 


6|6  38  0; 
0i6  37  5 

4  6  36  9 
H6  36  3 
2'6  35  7 

5  6  35  1: 
9  6  34  5' 
36  33  9: 

6  6  33  2 
0  6  32  5: 

3  6  31  9 
716  31  2 
016  30  5' 
36  29  7 
76  29  0 
06  28  3 
3I5  27  5' 
6l6  26  ?! 
9:6  25  9 
2I6  25  1 
S]6  24  3 
8!6  23  5 
1'6  22  7 

4  6  21  8 
7,6  20  9 
06  20  1 
3:6  19  2 
6|6  18  4: 
9|6  17  5 


SUN 5 

Wed -."^'5 

6Fri ...15 

I  7iSat  |5 

'  SiSUN 'S 

!  9!Mon '5 

llO'Tues 5 

II  Wed '5 

12  Thurs. ..!S 

13Fri„ ;5 

luiSat I5 

'IS'SUN 15 

leiMon I5 

17;Tues 15 

18\Ved Is 

I9'Thurs....]5 

:20jFri Is 

'21ISat |5 

22  SUN Is 

^23  Mon 5 

,24Tues i5 

!25Wed„...,5 
!26Thurs....i5 


.  M.  H.  M. 
43  2  6  16  6 

43  4  6  15  7 
43  7'6  14  8 

43  9  6  13  9 

44  2)6  13  0 
44  4  6  12  1 

44  7  6  11  2 

45  06  10  2 
45  2*6  09  3 
45  5'6  08  3 

45  86  07  3 

46  0|6  06  4 
46  36  05  4 
46  516  04  5 

46  8l6  03  5 

47  0'6  02  5 
47  3'6  01  6 
47  5  6  00  6 


47  8,5 


S  7 


Fri.. 


28Sat  .... 
29!SUN... 
,30  Mon... 


1 


48  05  58  8 
48  3'5  57  8 
48  5:5  56  9 

48  85  55  9 

49  05  54  9 
49  3'5  54  0 
49  5:5  53  0 

49  8  5  52  0 

50  1I5  51  1 
50  4I5  50  2 
50  7lS  49  3 


Tradition  further  says  that  a  son  of  Kakaalanaeo  (name  not  given), 
for  some  of  his  wild  pranks  at  the  Lahaina  Court  was  banished  to  Lanai, 
which  island  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  "Akua  ino,' — ghosts  and  goblins — 
but  by  his  skill  in  exorcising  evil  spirits  he  brought  about  quiet  and  order 
on  the  island,  and  in  consequence  was  restored  again  to  royal  favor. 
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FOURTH     QUARTER,     190T. 


20    fIiII  Soo^m" 
X    Last  Quar 


..:il    First  Qiur. 


ff*       JT 


]Tues.._ 
z;Wed  ... 

4Fri 

5,Sat 

elSUN.... 

7Mon.... 

STues.... 

9iWed  ... 
lOThuni.. 

llFri 

12Sat 

13  SUN..,. 
14;Mon.... 
ISTues.... 
16: Wed  ... 

17  Thurs.. 

18  Fri 

19Sat.,.- 
ZOSUN... 
2lMon.... 
22Tut;s.... 
23VVfd  .. 
24Thur.. 

25  Fri 

26  Sat 

27 -SUN... 
2H  Mon... 

29  Tiles... 

30  Wed.. 

31  Thurs, 


S  51  0!5 

5  51  3,5 

5  51  65 

5  51  9  5 

5  52  I's 

5  52  4'5 

5  52  7  5 

5  S3  ]i5 

5  53  4  5 

5  53  7  5 

5  54  15 

5  54  45 

5  54  85 

5  55  15 

5  55  55 

5  55  8,5 

5  56  2  5 

.  5  56  6'5 

.;5  56  9l5 

.5  57  3  5 

5  57  7  5 


;  1  Fri  ... 

'  2,Sal.., 
3'SUN.,.. 


S  25 
*  65 

.;5  59  O'i 
;5  59  5  5  2 
|5  59  9  5  2 

.6  00  4  5  2 
6  00  95  2 
6  01  4  5  2 
6  01  8'5  2 

'6  02  3  S  2 


6  02 

5  03 

6  03 
6  04 

5Tues,,.,!6  04 
6  Wed, ,.,'6  05 
■  7Thurs.,i6  05 

8  Fri 6  06 

9Sat 6  07 

10  SUN, ...'6  07 

11  Mon....  6  08 
12.Tues....'6  08 

13  Wed., ..'6  09 

14  Thurs., 6  10 

'iSTri 6  10 

'l6Sat 6  U 

'17:SUN,...!6  11 
18  Mon. ...6  12 
a9Tues....6  13 
;20Wed....6  13 
:2lThurs,.  6  14 

22iFri ,6  15 

23  Sal 6  15 

24 SUN...  6  16 
25, Mon,. ..'6  17 
26,Tues.„.6  17 
27|Wed  .,.6  18 
28  Thurs.. '6  18 

.29:Fri 6  19 

,WSat 6  20 


ajs  24  4> 
3|5  23  9. 
8|5  23  3 

3  5  22  8' 
9'5  22  3l 

4  5  21  9; 
9  5  21  4 
Sis  21  0, 
15  20  6. 
7  5  20  2, 
2  5  19  9' 
85  19  5; 

4  5  19  2 
1.5  18  9| 
7,5  18  6. 
3,5  18  3! 
9  5  18  0; 
5.5  17  8' 
1I5  17  6 
8^5  17  4 
4.5  17  2 
0,5  17  1 
7  5  17  0 
35  17  0 

05  17  0.' 
65  17  0 
2  5  17  0 
9  5  17  Oi. 
5  5  17  1 
2  5  17  I 


ISUN :6 

2. Mon 6 

3;Tues '6 

4  Wed-...l6 

5|Thurs....i6 
elFri 16 

7  Sal.*. ,6 

8  SUN 16 

'  9  Mon -6 

lOTues '.6 

Ill.Wed 6 

12  Thurs,, ..|6 
il3:Kri -6 

14  Sal 6 

i  15  SUN ,6 

16  Mon 16 

|17!Tues ,6 

18:Wed '6 

ll9Thurs.,..,6 

,20  Fri 6 

|21  Sat  i6 

22  SUN 6 

'23  Mon ,6 

.24Tues 6 

'25,Wed '6 

;26ThurH....  6 

'27  Fri 6 

i28'Sat :6 

29SUK,...::6 

i30  Mon 6 

'31'Tues '6 


.     M,  H.     M. 

20  9.5  17  2 

21  5  5  17  3 

22  2  5  17  4 

22  8,5  17  5 

23  5  5  17  7 

24  1.5  17  9 

24  8.5  18  1 

25  4  5  18  3 

26  0|5  18  6 

26  6  5  IS  9 

27  3  5  19  2 

27  9  5  19  6 

28  5  5  19  9 

29  1,5  20  3 

29  7|5  20  7 

30  3I5  21  0 

30  8 '5  21  4 

31  4:5  21  9 

31  9  5  22  3 

32  4'5  22  8 

32  9i5  23  2 

33  5 ,5  23  7 

34  0.5  24  3 

34  5  !5  24  8 

35  015  25  3 
35  5  5  25  9 

35  9  5  26  4 

36  4j5  27  0 

36  7.5  27  6 

37  o;5  28  2 
37  3r5  28  S 


Vancouver,  in  March,  179s 
Kiana,  at  Kealakckua.  several 
an  assortment  of  garden  see 
a  chief  named  Kahaumoku  iv 


his  first  visit  to  these  islands,  left  with 
s  and  orange  plants,  some  almonds,  and 
arieties  not  mentioned.  At  Kawaihae, 
e  fine  orange  plants,  an  as- 


sortment of  garden  seeds  and  a  goat  and  kid.     This  is  doubtles 
of  the  excellent  oranges  for  which  Kona  has  long  been  famous. 
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INTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES.  It 

INTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES  BY  SEA  IN  SEA  MILES. 

AROl'ND    OAHU    FKOM     BONOLVLL"— ESPLANADE    WHARF    TO 

Milc«.,  Miles. 

Bell   Buoy   i^'Pearl  River  Bar 6 

Diamond  Head  S     Barber's  Point  15 

Koko   Head    12     Waianae  Anchorage   16 

Malcapuu   Point   16    1  Kaena  Point,  N.  W,  of  Oahu 36 

Mokapu  27    iWaialua  Anchorage  46 

Kahuku  North   Point 48    iKahukn  N.  Ft.,  Oahu,  via  Kaena.  58 

HONOLILU  TO 

Lae  o  ka  Laau,  S.  W.  Pt.  Molokai  35'Kawaiahae.  Hawaii   144 

Kalaupapa,  l.eper  Settlement S2;Kealakekua,        "       (direct)  157 

West   Point   of  Lanai 50  "  "   (via  Kawaihae).l86 

Lahaina.  Maui 72  S.  W.  Pt.  Hawaii    "  "  333 

Kahukii,       "     90  Punaluu,  "       zjo 

Hana,  "    128  Hilo,  "      (direct) 19a 

Nfaalaea,     "    86!    "  "      (windward) zoO 

Makena,      "    96;    "  "      (viaKawaihae).330 

Mahukona,  Hawaii  134' 

HONOLULU  TO 

Nawiliwili,  Kauai  gflHanalei,  Kauai   135 

Koloa,  "      10?  Niihau 144 

Waimea,  "      120! 

Kaliiaaha,   Molokai    I7:Maalaea,  Maui  12 

Lanai  9;Makena,  Maui  iH 

KAWAIHAE,    HAWAII.   TO 

Mahukona.   Hawaii    lO-'Hilo,   Hawaii   85 

Waipio,  Hawaii    37  Lae  o  ka  Mano,  Hawaii jo 

Honokaa,  Hawaii  45  Kailua,  Hawaii   34 

Laupahoehoe,  Hawaii  62  Kealakekua,  Hawaii  44 

HIUJ,    HAWAII,   TO 

Fast   Point  of  Hawaii 2C  Punaluu,   Hawaii    70 

Keiuhou,  Kau.  Hawaii 50  Kaalualu,  Hawaii  So 

North   Point  of  Hawaii 62:Soulh   Point  of  Hawaii 85 

'WirH-H    OK    CTHA-VN-KI^, 

Oahu  and  Molokai 23  Maui  and  I^nai 7 

Diamond  Head  to  S.  W.  Point  of       Maui   and   Kaho'ilawe fj 

Molokai   30  I  Jawaii  and  Maui 2^ 

Molokai  and  Lanai 7,Kauai  and  Oahu 63 

Molokai  and  Maui SiXiihau   and   Kauai 15 

OCKATs-    r>IWrA?JCKH. 

ir'.Not.T.nj  TO 

San   Franisco   2100  Aifkland .V'O 

San  Diego 72<k>  '^ydnfy   4410 

Portland,  Or  a/jo  Flonekonft 1'.20 

Brito,   Nicaragua    4200  V^,k^,hama .Wn 

Panama   472oG'iarn iVw 

Tahiti   2440  \f;inila.  via  N'.  E.  Cn'.-f v'f/i 

Samoa    22./.,  \>v,nX  R.  C ^\'" 

Fiji   i7ooMi':way  I'ilardi    t^-f, 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 
OVERLAND  DISTANCES. 

LDul  In 


Beviacd  for  tliii  Annul  In  iceordanea  vllb  latsit  aoTernmenl  Bantj  maaniran 
Tha  onleT  calnmn  ol  flgurei  indicilu  the  dI>U>DC*  b*lw»sa  poinU 
XSI-AND    OB"    OAHTJ. 

HONOLULU  POST-OfTICE  TO 

Miles.  Miles.  1 

Bishop's  corner  (Waikiki) 3.2Kahana 26.4 

Waikiki  Villa  3-6Punaluu 28.4 

Race  Course  4-5Hauu!a 31.4 

Diamond  Head  5.9  Laic 34.4 

Kaalawai 6.0  Kahuku  Mill   37.3 

Miles.  Inter.'Kahuku  Ranch   40.0 

Thomas  Square  "  " 


Fawaa  comers 

Katnoiliili .3.3 

Telegraph  Hill  $.0 

Walalae 6.2 

Niu 8.8 

Koko  Head   11.8 

Makapuu 14-8 

Waitnanalo zo.8 

Waimanalo,  via  Pali 12.0 

Nuuanu  Bridge  1. 1 

Mausoleum 1.5 

Electric  Reservoir   2.7 

Luakaha 4-3 

•Pali 6.2 

Kaneohe  (new  road) 11.9 

Waiahole 18.9 

Kualoa 21.9 


Moanalua 3.4 

'     Kalauao 74  4.0 

■^  Ewa  Church  10.2  2.8 

■1  Kipapa 13-6  34 

„/!   Kaukonahua 20.0  6,4 

^■°  Leilehua 20.0 

3;^  iWaialua 28.0  8.0 

I"?  Waimea 32.4  44 

Kahuku   Ranch    394  7.0 

Ewa  Church  10.2 

Waipio   (Brown's)    11.2  i.o 

0.4  Hoaeae   (Robinson's)    ...13.5  2.3 

1,2  Barber's  Point,  L.  H 21.5  8.0 

1.6  Nanakuli 23.5  2.0 

i.g  Waianae  Plantation 29-9  64 

5.7  Kahanahaiki 36.9  7.0 

7.0  |Kaena  Point 42.0  s.i 

3.0  (Waialua  to  Kaena  Pt \2J0 

rANCES   FROM    HONOLULU    DEPOT  TO 

Miles.  Miles. 

.  3.Tt  Waipio 13.38 

Waikele 14.57 

Hoaeae 15.23 

Ewa  Plantation  Mill  18.25 

Waianae  Station  33.30 

Kaena   Point 44.50 


Moanalua 2.7^ 

Puuloa 6.23 

Halawa  8.14 

Aiea  9.37 

Kalauao ia2o 

Waiau  10.93 

Pearl  City  11.76'Waialua  Station 55.80 

Waiawa ra.52[Kahuku  Plantation  69.50 

iWahiawa   Station    25.20 

ISI.iAN'K    OK'    KAUAI. 
NAWILIWILI    TO 

.  Inter.i                                          Miles.  Inter. 

iWailua  River 7.7  44 

2.8  Kealia 11. g  4a 

6.2  |Anahola 15.7  3.8 

7.1   Kilauea 23.6  7.9 

44  ,Kalihiwai 26.6  3.0 

iJ3Hanalei 31.8  5.2 

.Wainiha 348  3-0 

3.3              'Nuololo  {no  road)  47.0  12.2 


Koloa ii.o 

Lawai 13.8 

Hanapepe 20.0 

Waimea   27.I 

Waiawa 31,5 

Nuololo 448 

Hanamaulu 


*  Pull  dUlsncc  ia  b;  Iha  al 


it  cit_Taoor4. 

Google 


OVERLAND  DISTANCES. 


ISLAND    OB'    MAUI. 


KABULUI 

Miles.  Inter. 

Spreckelsville 3-5 

Paia SS  2.0 

Haniakuapoko  Mill  8.6  3.1 

Haiku ia2  1.6 

Halehaku 16.0  5-8 

Huelo 19.S  3-5 

Keanae   37.2-  7.7 

Nahiku 32.7  5-5 

Ulaino 36.3  3.6  t 

Hans 42.3  60 

Hamoa  45.3  3,0 

Watlua 48.9  3.6 

Kipahulu  Mill  52.2  3-3 

Makulau 56.6 


Nui 


..62.1 


Wailuku 3-1 

Waikapu 5.5 

Maalaea g.9 

Kjilepolepo 14.6 

Mana 22.3 

Ulupalakua 25.6 

Kanaio 28.9 

Pico's 

Nuu 


S5 
.  .41.0 


Miles.  1 

Paia 5.5 

Makawao  Court  House.. las 

Olinda 16.7 

Haleakala,  edge  Crater.  .23.5 
Haleakala  Summit  24.7 

■  &9 


Lahaina  Court  House. .,  .25-5 


5-5 


Waiehu 3.3 

Waihee 4.8 

Kahakuloa lo.t 

Honokohau 14.5 

Honolua 174 

Napili 20.0 

Honokawai 23,8 

Lahaina  Court  House.  ...29.3 


7.7  Ulupalakua 3-3 

3.3    Kamaole 7.I 

3.3  'Waiakoa la.I 

6.6  Foot  of  Puu  Pane 15.8 

5.5  'Makawao  Court  House.  .21.8 


ISLAND    OV    HA-WAII. 


Hamakua  boundary  4.5 

Kukuihaele  Mill   ii.o 

Mana 77 

Hanaipoe 15.0 

Keanakolu 24.0 

Puakala 34-0 

Ljumaia 36.5 

Auwajakekua 12.5 

Humuulu  Sheep  Station.  .29.0      16.5  jMahukona 
Via  Laumaia  47.5  Puako 


Miles.  : 
JHilo,  via  Humuula  St'n..54.o 
6.5  jKeamuku  Sheep  St'n..,.i4.o 

Napuu aa.o 

7.3  iKeawewai 8.0 

9.0  jWaika ii.o 

lO.O   Kahuwa I3X> 

2.S  iPuuhue 17.0 

'Kohala  Court  House 22.0 


Mile.=. 

E(^e  of  Pololu  Gulch 4.00 

Niulii  Mill  2.80 

Halawa  Mill  1.65 

Hapuu  Landing   

Kohala   Mill    

Kohala  Mill  Landing 

Native  Church   


Miles. 

Union   Mill    2.25 

Union  Mill  R.  K.  Station 3.25 

Honomakau 2.55 

Hind's  Hawaii   3.25 

Hawi  R.  R.  Station 4.25 

Honoipu   7.23 

Mahukona IO.50 

Puuhue  Ranch   7.25 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Miles.  : 

Hind's  Mill    7-0 

Union  Mill  Corner 8,0 

Court  House   9.2 

Bond's  Corner   9.7 

Kohala  Mill  Corner 104 

Miles. 

Puu  Ainako   4.4 

Puuiki,   Spencer's   7.7 

Waiaka,  Calholic  Church.   9.5 

Puuopelii,  Parker's    10.8 

Waimea  Court  House n.8 

Waimea  Church    12.2 

Kuknihaeie  Church   Z2.i 

Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 

Kailua iz.o 

Kalako 16.0 

Makalawena 19.6 

Kiholo 27.6 

.  Ke  Au  a  Lono  boiind'ry.  .31.6 
Puako 37.4 

Haif-way  House   13.0 

Kapapala  18.0 

Pahala 2^.0 

Ptinalmi 27.6 


Dr.  Wight's  Corner 

1.0  iNiulii  Corner   

1.2  jPolohi  Edge  of  Gulch. . 
0.5   Puu  Hue  


Inter.  Miles. 

'  Mana,  Parker's  19.5 

3,3  .  Keawewai  6.0 

1.8  '  Puuhue  Ranch   lao 

1.3  Kohala  Court  House 15.0 

1.0  i-Mahukona rr.o 

0.4    Napuu  ao.0 

9.9  Puako  5.0 


Kawaihae 42.0 

3.G  iHonaunau  4.0 

2.4   Hookena 7,7 

4.0   Olclomoana 15.2 

3.6    Hoopuloa 21.6 

8.0   Boundary  of  Kau 248 

4,0  Flow  of  '87 32.0 

S.8   Kahuku  Ranch 36.5 

iHonuapo 32.6 

S.0  Naalehu 35.6 

5.0  iWaiohimi 37.1 

4.6 'Kahuku  Ranch    43,1 

(By  new  road.) 
Miles  [  5 

Keaau.  Forks  of  Road 9.o|Kainiii  

Pahoa  20,0'Kalapana 

Pohoiki    (Rycroft's)    28.0'  Kcauhou   

Kapoho  (Lyman's) 32.ojI'anaii 

Opihikao   Sl.OiVolcano   House   via   Panau 

Kamaili   26.o|Sand  Hills.  Naawale.  old  road. . 

Kamaili   Beach    29.O1  Kapoho.   old   rriad   


Shipman's 

EdRc  of  Woods  

Cocoanut  Grove  

Branch  Road  to  Puna.. 

Furneaux's 


4-6 


.  .13. 


8.0  Hilchcock's    23.5 

9.0  Caiile   Pen   24.7 

Icano  House  31.0 


Honolii    Bridge    2.5  Honohina  Church    17J! 

Papaikou  Office    4-7  Waikaumalo  Rrid^e    18.8 

Onomca  Church   fi.g  Pohakupuka   Bridge    21.0 

Kaupakiiea  Cross  Road 10.7  Mnuhia  Gulcli   22.0 

Kolekoie  Bridge   i4,3.Kai\viIahilahi   Bridge    24-O 

Hakulau.  east  edge  gulch t^.o  I-ydgate's   Hmi^e    26.1 

Umanma  Bridge  i6,ti'L,-Lu]i,ihnchr>c  Church    20.7 


PRINCIPAL  ELEVATIONS. 


Mile: 

Boltom  Kawalii   Gulch 2. 

Ookala,    Manaser's   House 4.. 

Kealakaha  Gulch  6.0 

Kukaiau  Gulch  

Homer's   8.5 

Catholic   Church.   Kainehe g.' 

Notley's,  Paauilo  la 

Kaumoalii   Bridge   12. 

Botlom   Kalopa  Gulch 14,' 

Wm.    Horner's.   Paauhau 15. 

Paauhau   Church    16.3 

Holmes'  Store.   Honokaa... 
Honokaia  Church   


Miles. 

Kuaikalua  Gulch  23.0 

Kapulena  Church  23.9 

Waipanihua 34.3 

Stream  at  Kukuihaele 26.0 

Edge  Waipio 26.5 

Bottom  Waipio   27.0 

Wairaanu  (approximate)    32.5 

Kukuihaele  to  Waimea   (approxi- 


te)   . 


Hamakua  Mill. . 

Road  to  Paauhau  Mill 

Gov't.  Road  to  Pacific  Sugar  Mill, 
Kukuihaele 1 

ISr.AND    OF    M(>T,OKAI, 


..10.5 


Meyer's,  Kalae  3.0  Pukoo 15.0 

Kalaupapa 9.3  Halawa   35.0 

Kamalo  9,0  Ka  Lae  o  ka  Laau 19.0 

Kaluaaha   13.5 

TABLE  OF    ELEVATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL    LOCALI- 
TIES THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLANDS. 

(From  Go»ermneBl  fiuiTey  Rprirds;   MenBUrementB   from  m»»n  Ben  Level.) 
CJAHTJ    PKAK». 

Feet.  Feet 

Kaala,  Waianae  Range 4030  Telegraph   HitI   or  Kaimuki 291 

Palikea,  Waianae  Range 3111  Koko  Head,  higher  crater 1203 

Konahuanui  Peak,  S.  of  Pali 310,';  Koko  Head,  lower  crater 644 

Lanihuli  Peak,  N.  of  Pali 2781  Makapuu,  east  point  of  island.. .  665 

Tantalus  or  Puu  Ohia 201:1  Mofcapu,  crater  off  Kaneohe 681 

Awawaloa  (Olympus),  Manoa..244;',01omana,  sharp  peak,  Kailua. .,  .1645 

Round   Top  or  Ualakaa i049;Maelieli,  sharp  peak,   Heeia 715 

Punchbowl   Hill  or  Puowaina...  4g8 Ohulehule,  sharp  peak.  Hakipnu. 226,1 
Diamond  Head  or  Leahi 76i:Koolau  Range,  above  Wahia»'a.238r 

LOCALITIES    NEAR    HONOLULV. 

Nuuanu  Road,  cor.  School  St...    4oNuuanu  Road,  Queen  Emma's..  358 

"  "      second  bridge 771      "  "      cor,    above    Elec- 

"  "      cor.  Judd  St 137     trie  Light  Works 4213 

"  "      Cemetery   gate...   i62Nuuanu  Road,  large  bridge 735 

"      Mau'sTm  gale...  206'      "  "      Luakaha  gale 848 

Schaefer's    gate..  238       "  "       Pali,  old   station. 1214 

Mor.<JKAl      KTC 

Kamakou   Peak   4958Kaolewa   Pali,  o'vlkng.   Settlmnt.2100 

Oloku  Peak 4600  Meyer's.  Kalac  1485 

Kaunuohua 4S35iMauna  Loa,  near  Kaunakakai.  ..13^2 

Kalapamoa  4004Kualapuu  Hill  1018 

Puu  Kolekole   39SijKahooIawe   (Moaula  Hill) 1472 

Kaulahukt  3745  Molokini 160 

Kaapahu   Station   3563lLanai   3400 
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16  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

HA -W  All. 

Feet.| 

Mauna  Kea  la^ajHJilawe  Falls   .... 

Mauna  Loa  13 ,6;r3' Parker's,  Mana  ... 

Hualalai 8275|Hjonoka3  Store  . . . 

Kohala  Mountains 5489  Lower  edge  forest,  Hamakna  .    1700 


a  Vol,  House,  by  leveling  39?! 

Kutani,  near  Kilauea S574 

Kalaihea  .   . 6660 

Aahuwela,  near  Lahaina ?747 

Hitchcock's,  Puakala   6335 

Ahumo'a ?034 

Waiinea  Court  House 366g 

Waipio  Pali,  in  Mountain 3000 

Waipio  Pali,  on  S   (Road) 

Waipio  Pali,  on  N.  side 1394 

Waimanu,  at  sea 1600 

Waimanu,  in  mountain 4000 

Waiau  Lake,  Mauna  Kea 13,041 

Poliahu,   Mauna  Kea 13,646 

Kalaieha,  N.  Hilo 6738 


Lower  edge  forest,  Hilo 1200 

Laupahoehoe  Pali 38s 

Maulua   Pali    406 

Kauku  Hill  ,.  1964 

Puu  Alala   762 

Halai  Hill 347 

Puu  o  Nale,  Kohala 175^ 

B.  D.  Bond's,  Kohala 521 

Anglican   Church,   Kainaliu.  ..  1578 

Puu  Enuhe,  Kau 33*7 

Puu  Hoomaha,  Kau 6636 

Puu  ka  Pele,  Kau 5768 

Kaluamakani,  Hamakua 7584 

Kapoho  Hill,  Puna 433 

Kaliu    Hill,    Puna 1065 

Olaa   Trig.   Station 622 

MAUI. 

Hateakala  (Red  Hill) io,032|Puu  Kapuai,  Hamakua 1130 

M(,  Kukui,  West  Maui S79o!Puu  o  Umi,  Haiku 620 

Piiholo,  Makawao  .^. 2256PUU   Pane,   Kula 256S 


Puu  Olai  (Miller's  Hill) 

Puu  To.  near  Ulupalakua 2841 

Ulupalakua,  about   180C 

Olinda,  Makawao   404.^ 

Puu  Pane,  Kahikinui, 

Puu  Nianiau,  Makawao 6850 


Lahainaluna  Seminary 600 

'Cauiki,   Hana    302 

'Sunnyside"  Makawao 030 

Paia  Foreign  Church,  about.  . .  850 

Eka.  crater  in  Waihee 4500 

Keakaamanu,  Hana 1250 


KAUAI 

Haupu  2030  Mt.  Waialeale,  central  peak —    5350 

Kilohana,  about  iioo  Namolokaina 4200 

records  ore  kept  msr  t>a  loond  in  the  Bmin  Tiblea  in  tbii  Anniul. 


Area,  Elevation  and  Populaticm  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 


Islands. 

Area   in  Statute 
Square  Miles. 

Acres. 

Height  in 

Population 
in  1900. 

598 

547 
361 
139 

6g 

2,570,000 

466,000 

i67!ooo 
86,000 
62,000 
44,000 

13.82s 

10,033 
4.030 

S.2SO 

4.958 

3-100 
1,300 

M73 

46^ 

Kauai 

20,562 

Molokai 

172 

Kahoolawe 

Total  area  of  Hawaiian  Islands.  6.449  miles. 
The  outlying  islets  on  the  N.  W,  may  amoun 
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CRATER  DIMENSIONS.  ETC. 


KILAUEA,  ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

Corrtetsd  for  Difleitioo  of  the  VmIImL 

Area,  4.14  square  miles,  or  3,650  acres. 
Circumference,  41,500  feet,  or  7.85  miles. 
Extreme  width,  10,300  feet,  or  i.gs  miles. 
Extreme  Lenglh,  15,500  feet,  or  2.93  miles. 
Elevation,  Volcano  House,  4,000  feet. 


MOKUAWEOWEO. 

Tha  Snnimll  Orkter  of  Uiuns  Lo*,  Iilaud  ef  Hkwili. 

Area,  3.70  square  miles,  or  2,370  acres. 

Circumference,  50.000  feet,  or  9.47  miles. 

Length,  19,500  feet,  or  j.?  miles. 

Width,  ft20O  feet,  or  1.74  miles.    Elevation  of  summit,  13,675  (ect 


HALEAKALA,  MAUI. 

The  peil  Crater  of  Hani,  tfat  iBrgeit  In  the  world. 

Area,  19  square  miles,  or  12,160  acrcfi. 

Circumference,  105,600  feet,  or  20  miles. 

Extreme  Length,  39,500  feet,  or  748  miles. 

Extreme  width,  12,500  feet,  or  2.37  miles. 

Elevation  to  summit,  10,032  feet. 

Elevation  of  orincipal  cones  in  crater,  8,032  and  1,572  feet. 

Elevation  of  cave  in  floor  of  crater,  7,380  feet. 


lAO  VALLEY,  MAUI. 
Length  (from  Wailuku),  about  5  miles. 
Width  of  Valley.  2  miles. 
Depth,  near  head,  4,000  feet. 

Elevation  of  Puu  Kukui,  above  head  of  Valley,  5,700  feet. 
Elevation  of  Crater  of  Eke,  above  Waihee  Valley,  4iSoo  feet. 


Standard  and  Local  Time. 

The  Standard  Time  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  i 
157°  30'  W.,  10  h.  30  m.  slower  than  Greenwich  Tin: 
rise  and  sunset  given  in  the  tables  is  of  course  local  time;  to  correct  this 
to  standard  time,  add  or  subtract  a  correction  corresponding  with  the  dif- 
ferences between  157°  30'  and  the  longitude  of  the  station. 

The  corrections  would  be  for  the  following  stations: 


Mana,  Kauai    +  9 

Koloa,  Kauai  +  7:9  mlHana,  Maui    —  6 

Kilauea,  Kauai  +  7:3  m|Kailua,  Hawaii    —  6 

Waialua,  Oahu   +  2 :5  mKohala,  Hawaii  —  7 

Kahuku.  Oahu  +  2:0  miKukuihaele,  Hawaii  —  8 

Honolulu.  Oahu    +  i  :s  m  Punaluu,   Hawaii    —  8 

Kalae,   Molokai    —  2  :o  m  Ookala,  Hawaii   —  9 

Lanai    —  2:5  mlHIIo,  Hawaii   —  9 

Lahaina,  Maui  —  3:0  ml 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL 
LATEST  CENSUS— HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


Total  Population  by  Districts  atid  Islands — Comparative  1900 
and  1896. 


HAWAII. 

1900 

1896 

19,785 
5,128 
3,854 
3.819 
■       Z,372 
4,366 
600 
6,919 

Puna 

Kau 

North  Koiia  .... 
South  Kona  .... 
North  Kohala  , . 
South  KohaU  . . 
Hamakua 

1.748; 
2,90a' 
3,061 
2,327 
4,125 
558 
5,680 

MAl'I. 

46,843 

33,285 

Lahaina 

4,332' 
7,953 
5.276 
7.236 

2,398 

Hana 

Mnkawao  

3,792 
5.464 

KAIAI 

VVaimea  ... 

Kawaihau  . . 

Hanalei 

Lihiie 


1900     I 

39.306 
9.689 
1.0081 
3,285 
2.372 
2,844[ 

58.504 


29,920 
3.067 

1,281 
1.349 

1.835 
2.753 

40,205 


1,835 
2,762 
2,775 
3.425 


Mcilokai  and  Lanai 


17,726  i 
2.412  iToliil  wholt  Ert 


Comparative  Table  of  Nationality  of  Population  of  Hawaiian 
Islands  at  various  census  periods  since  1872. 


Natives 

Part  Hawaiian's 

Chinese 

Americans 

Hawaiian -hi  mi  fiireigni 

British __   , 

Fortusuese 395j 


1872  1  1878  ,   1884 

1S90 

1896 

1900 

49.944' 44,088  40,014 

34,4,16 

31,019 

29,787 

1,487    3,420    4.218 

6,186 

8.485 

7,848 

l,938l   5,916  17,937 

15,, ^11 

19,382 

25.762 

8H9|   1.276    2,066 

l,92t 

2,266 

'■-    7,233 

849;       947;   2,040 

7.495 

13,733 

619j       883i    1,282 

1„W 

1,538 

1,730 

395|       436    9,377 

8,602 

8,232 

15,675 

224'       272     1,600 
88'         HI        192 

1,434 
70 

912 
75 

1.154 

116   12,-160'       22, .129      61,115 


liiT  toreiKntrs 364        6()6        416        419!  424        2..SS4 

lyuesian 965        58M|  409  653 

Total ,56,897  57,985' 80.,'i78  89.990      109,020    IM^^ 

Population  of  Honolulu  at  various  census  periods. 
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POPULATION  OF  HAWAII  19 

F(»:eign  Born  Population  of  Hawaii,  1900,  distributed  accord- 
ing to  country  of  births: 

As  lepoflwl  lor  llipAnnuar  by  Ihn  Census  Bureau.  WBshmKloti.  D  C. 


Atlantic  Islands' 

Austria I 

Canada  (Engl.): 

C%ina ' 

England 

Germany 

Norway  and 

Denmark  . , , . 
Pacific  Islands..! 

Portugal   

Scotland. ..,,., 

Sweden 

Other  Countries  I 


11,209        21,741 


Total 1     29,234 


Native  Bom  Population  of  Hawaii,  igoo. 
bom  Populat 


I  of  Hawaii  is  63,221.  which  is  made  up 


NeRToes 

.South  Sea  Islanders. . 

Japanese  

Chinese 


The  total 
as  follows; 

Hawaiian ,- 29,787 

Part  Hawaiian 7,tM3 

Caucasians 7,283 

Portuguese 9,163 

Comparative  Table,  of  Population,  Hawaiian  Islands — 
Census  Periods  1853-1900. 

Islanns     ,  1853  |  I860  ':  1866  ,  1872  ^  1878  '  1884  I  1890        1896       1900 

Hawaii  ...  ,'24,450121,481  19,808  16,00l|  17,034' 24,991  26,754,  33,285  46,843 

Maui    ;17,574,16,400  14,035,12,334  12,109  15,970  17,357.  17,726  24.797 

Oahu |l9,]26;2I,27S  19.799  20,671.20,236  28,068  31.194  -10.205  58,504 

Kauai '6,9911   6,487    6.299    4,961    5,634  "8,935  11.643  15,228  20,562 

Molokai..,,;  3,607:   2,864    2.299    2.349    2,581       .-,-     2,652  2.307  2,504 

Unai 600       646       39*'       348        214,    2,614        174  105  619 

Niihau 790J       647        325        233        177      ....        216  164  172 

Kahoolawe  \     ...  .'     :     

Total.... 1 73,138, 69,800  62,959.56,897,57.985  80.578  89,990  109.020  154,001 

All  For'g'rs;   2,119,   2,716    4.194'   5,366  10,477  36,346;  49,368    69,516  116,366 

Hawaiians..  71,019'67.084  5S,765'5I,53]  47.508  44.232  40,622    ,39.504     37.6.15 


le  Niib: 
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MA  WAIIAN  ANNUAL 
School  Statistics,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Public  Schools 

Private  Schools 

Islands 

o|    1. 

E 

No.  of  Pupils 

^1 

-S  1  -„ 

Girb 
Total 

No. 
Teach 

No. 
Pupi 

Hawaii 

Oahu 

Maui  and  Lanai... 
Kauai  and  Niihau . 
Molokai 

1   %' 

,        32! 
1         17' 

1           ^\ 

141 
161 
72 
52 
9 

2,849.    2,252l  5,101 
3,229:   2,807    6,036 
1.439!   1.1741   2,613 
1,160.      965    2,125 
149,        95J       244 

10 
29 

15 
3 

1 

31!       714 
1851  3.254 
38;  1.109 
6        127 
11        35 

Totals 

'    154: 

435 

8.826.   7,293ll6,119 

58 

261'   5.239 

NUMBER  OH  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS    1 


212'       190|506i       696! '11,638]   9.720|21.3S8 


5  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

Under  61 


Girts 

Totals . . 


Over  15 1  Total 


_l,230i_  18 

NATIONALITY  OK  PUPIl^.  1906. 

,  Public     Private  '' 

4,045'         800. Chinese 

2.383i        1 ,040  Japanese./, 

I         457  502  , Porto  Ricans... 

English  ;  142'  81  .Other  Foreigners..^ 

Germans  ,.. 
Portuguese 
Scandinavia 

The  nationality  of  teachers  in  all  schools  of  the  Islands.  1906,  was  as 
follows:     Hawaiian,  87;  Part    Hawaiian.  121;  American,  328;  English,  S9; 

Gem_  . ::  ~  ...-..— 

Total,  696. 


Hawaiians . . 
Part  Hawaiii 
Americans.. 


1  Public 

Private 

1       1,489 
\         242 

603 
719 

ioi 

2,339        1,233  1     Total  . 


16,119        5.239 


18;  Portuguese,  13;  Chinese.  14;  Japanese.  9;  other  Foreigners,  22; 
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CHURCH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 
Church  Statistics,  1905. 

From  Rcpoit  oi  Suprrintendenl  at  Public  lulruclion. 


NO  01  V^-.  of 

■  ^^  ^, 

No.  of 

V.lDe  oI 

<''™'      PriBd 

S;;hol.r> 

Protmtr 

5   ,        1 

ISO           4 

150 

i       13,500 

Methodist  Epispl  Church 
Latter  Day  Saints 

12  !       16 

1,000  1       20 

1,000 

33.000 

220 

5,133  !       63 

2,404 

16.784 

German  Lutheran  Ch'cli 

2 

2 

250  i        2 

28 

50,000 

Seventh  Day  Adventists 

1 

1 

30 

1 

40 

6,000 

Prot.  Episcopal  Church,. 

10 

16 

14 

723 

149.000 

Buddhists 

21 

IS 

40,000 

58,200 

Congregational  Church.. 

90 

71 

6.325 

5,"! 

5,872 

640.000 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

115 

12.000 

76 

2,270 

300,000 

Total 

276 

417 

67.388  1     235 

12.487 

1  1.266.484 

Vital  Statistics,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Islands,  etc. 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Honolulu  

609 
264 
299 
520 
461 
519 

637 
58 
122 
148 
197 
76 

880 

2.672 
2,490 
2,355 
2.386 
2,346 

1,238 

1,180 

1.182 

996 

1,324 

2.798 
2.640 

2.367 

■■     1904-05 

"     1901-02  

2,747 

Coast  Line  Distance  of  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Distance  around  Hawaii 
"       Oahu 


Distance  around  Molokai- 100 

"  "       Lanai      _    53 

Niihau    48 

Kahoolawe. ...    30 


Total  Coast  line  distance  around  the  islands  957  miles. 

Estimated  Japanese  Population  of  Hawaii,  igo6. 

Total  number  at  census  of  1900,  Japan  born $6.2,14 

"  "  "  "       Hawaiian  born 4,P8i 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  to  July  i,  1905 3.86s 

Arrivals  of  Japanese  for  fiscal  year  to  July  i,  1906 9,890 


ss  departures  of  Japanese  for  fiscal  year  to  July  i,  1906.  estimated.  la.ooo 
Estimated  Japanese  Population,  July  1,  igo6 62,870 
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S2  HAWAIIAN   ANNUAL. 

Import  Values  from  United  States  for  fiscal  year  aiding 
June,  1906. 

Compiled  from  Uoatblf  Summnry  of  Commerce  md  FinsHce,  BureftD  of  SUtislici. 

Articles. 

Agricultural  Implemenls   $      22^35      . 

Aluminum  I  9,587 

Animals Ii5,i97      - 

Art  Works  '  1,778 

Books,  Maps,  etc 58,037 

Brass,  and  Manufactures  of 24,366  [  . 

Breadstuffs  1472,230  j 

Bricks 15,940  1  . 

Brooms   and    Brushes 17,252  I   . 

Candles 16408  i  . 

Carriages,  Cars,  elc,  and  parts  of. ..I  208,987  !  . 

Cement   22,133   !   ■ 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  etc 213,24s  j 

Clocks  and  Watches 14,455  I  ■ 

Coal  and  Coke  59,379  1  ■ 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 10,788  !  . 

Coffee,  prepared    11,029   I  • 

C<^per  and  manufactures  of 29,306  '  . 

Cork 10,571  ,  . 

Cotton,   manufactures   of 872,332   , 

Earthen,  Stone  and  Chinaware i  29,411 

Eggs   !  12,995   ■   . 

Fealhers I  i,737  ' 

Fertilizers   ■  611,583   ,   . 

Fibers,  Textile  Grasses,  man.  of 101,843  ' 

Fish  I  247,954 

Fruits  and  Nuts 1  138495   , 

Furniture  of  Metal |  6,546 

GJass  and  Glassware |  88,305 

Gunpowder  and  other  Explosives. ..  .'  78,502 

Hair  and  manufactures   of |  3.51S 

Hay   132,123 

India  Rubber,  manufactures  of |  94,614  I   . 

Instnimenls,  elc,   for  scientific  purp.l  71.241   I  . 

Iron  and  Steel  and  manufactures  of.'  66,535 

Sheets  and  Plates,  etc '  181,150     . 

Builder's  Hardware,  etc 185,408      . 

Machinery.   Machines,  parts  of..  572,475  ■ 

Naik.  Spikes,  Pipes,  etc 374,846 

Jewelry  &  man'ftrs..  Gold  &  Silver.  ,  83.665  ,  . 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  elc 16,131  |  . 

Lead  and  manufacturer  of 17,622  , 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 307,848 

Lime 81,5^0 

Malt 13.207  I   . 

Marble,  Stone  and  manufactures  of,  .  6,251 

^Iatches  14,280  .  . 
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CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 


Import  Value  from  United  States  for  1906. — Continued. 


Articles. 

Domestic    ] 
Mdse. 

Metals,  manufactures  of,  N.  0.  S 

Oils;  Animal.  Mineral,  Crude 

Vegetable 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors 

97.521 

176,705 

6,610 

24.859 

108,190 
235.766 

Provisions,  etc..  Beef  Products 

Hog  and  other  Meat  Products.. 

Salt  

Seeds 

Shells  

309,118 

93.490 

Wines' 

Starch 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf,  man.  of 

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery. . 

Toys  

i8,o» 

iS,S75 
S.017 

Varnish  

Vinegar . .  i.i i! i! i! .::::::::: I!:: 

89,139 
53<3fl79 
97,100 
91.932 
192,852 

4.174 
88.815 

$11,771,155 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds  and  all  other 

Furniture,  n.  c.  s - 

Wool,  manufactures  of... 

Total 

Foreign 
Dutiable 

Mdse. 
Free 

493 

2.283 
118,118 

194 

::::;::::: 

5.265 
6.504 


274 

695 
30.391 
15.054 

713 

3.49s 

6.oog 

1,518 

431 

$     23_6.4Zi    $      29.097 
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iM  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

Value  Domestic  Mdse.  shipments  to  the  United  States  from 
Hawaii  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  and  igo6. 

Coinpll«d  from  Mootbl]'  Sommiry  at  Oommcrce  snd  Fididcc.  Bureau  of  SUtistiei. 


Animals 

Art  Works,  Paintings,  etc 

Beeswax 

Books  and  printed  matter 

Brass  and  manufactures  af 

Dreadstuffs 

Carriages,  etc.,  and  parts  of... 

Chemicals,   drugs,    Etc 

Coffee 

Copper  and  manufactures  of. . 
Cotton  and  manufactures  of... 

Earthenware,  etc , 

Fibers  and  textiles '. 

Fish  . 


Fruits  and  nuts  . 

Glass  and  glas 

Hides  and  skins 

Instruments  for  science  purposes. . 
Iron,  steel  and  maiuifacturcs  of 

Machinery  and  parts  of 

All  other  manufctures  of  iron,  ( 

Jewelry 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Marble  and  stone 

Molasses  

Musical  instruments  and  parts 

Oils  


786 

494 

7.861 

7,13s 

173.630 

3,348 

9.510 

535 

10,631 


Rice 

Silk,    manufactures   of 

Spirits,  Wines,  etc 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of 

Sugar,   brown    -13' 

Sugar,  refined 

Tobacco,  mnufactures  of 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

Wool,  raw    

Wool.   manui.ictures   of 

All  other  articles 


6.981 

84-414 

7.748 

2.174 

747 

.9J6.036 

.166,001 

7.084 

1.937 

6,573 

48.673 

53-,'i58 

5,4  <0 

69.238 


Total  shipments  domestic  merchandise.  . .     ,l6,o69,[09 
'lolal  shipncnis  foreign  merchandise.  ...  r  42,946 

Total  10  Uniled  States $.l6.iii. 
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CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 


Hawaii's  Commerce  with  Foreign  Countries. 

Total  Import  :in<l  Export  Values  for  1905  and  1906. 
il*d  from  Uontbly  Bummary  ol  CommenB  ■nd  Pinmnce,  Burein  of  StMUtlc 


...H... 

Import 

Exp 

19OS 

1906 

90s 

$            162 

'4 

378 
305^79 

544,534 

14,967 

S403 

2,768 

13 

3,545 

130 

448,278 

6.022 

.347.783 

174,129 

962.651 

154.687 

24^3 

2.500 

11.753.180 

53 

i 

6.806 

10,77s 
11,726 

Canada 

$ 

11-183 

Great  BrJuin 

Gennany 

France 

424.976 

I7Th»97 
9.732 
1.366 

'^ 
3,850 

448,608 

3.984 

415,131 

245.244 
1,247470 

6.051 

2,036,675 
126 

810 
1,3^4 

Portjgal 

.spain^::;:;.:.:.: 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Chiia 

1,081 

36. 

Japan 

Australasia. 

21.909 
S.299 
6.81S 

Oceania 

Philippines.... 

Umied  Sl.,ies* 

All  other 

'2.0SS 

Total 

$14,768,144 

$1 

';.3'  r.gi7 

$.16. 

71,596 

*  Not  including  coin  shipments. 

Exports  and  Imports  for  Bscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 


Exports— Domestic  produce  to  United  Slates $26,850,463 

Foreign  produce  to  United  States 31,736 

Coin  .ihipnienls  to  United   States 55,312 

Domestic  produce  to  Foreign  Countries 53,028 

Foreign  produce  to  Foreign  Countries 4,285 

Total  export  vilue $26.q94J!24 


— DoTiestlc  produce  from  United  Stale*.. 
Foreign  produce  from  United  St.ite*.  . 
Coin  shipments  from  United  States... 
Produce    from    Foreign    Coi'niries 

Total  iiiiport  value     


... .$11.77", I5S 

265, 5W) 

327,957 
...     3.275.242 

.-..$15,639,874 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  Cmnestic  I^xiduce 
Shipped  to  U.  S.  ior  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  iS**- 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

pounds 

712,560,997 
34,041,640 
2.147. 154 
5J39.5O0 

$23,840,803 

1,654,624 

Rice 

223.012 

Fibers 

131,806 

152.582 

all  other 

2.521 

pounds 

gallons.'.'.'.'.' 

22,249 

1,136,994 

313,366 

178,942 

.1.180 

Wool,  raw '.'. 

Molasses 

177 

Comparative  Ta 

ble  Imporl 
1901-1902 

tations  from  Japan,  1901-1905. 

Articles. 

1902-1903. 

1903-1904- 

i9C4-i9t«. 

Sake  and  Wines 

Rice  and  its  flour 

$212,981  1      $205,526 
148,251          236,076 
97,498           92,273 
91,930  1         "8,155 
07J73  ,          52.413 

ISi     '^ 

24.298 ;       25,170 
10,21s  1       24,206 
9,562  ,        14,239 
4.252          2,03s 

$   171,856 

87424 

SOJ02 
78,131 
24,096 

24^«» 

2349s 

15.883 

2,1  TO 

5,466 

137,  "2 

79.502 

1&930 
24,030 
27,129 

3&MQ 
142,536 

Sauces  

Cotton   Wares 

Fish 

Breadstuff*  

Silk,  

Tea  

Provisions  

All  others 

164,207 1      118,470 

Total  

^$9_iO^ 

^    *^;W_ 

$1,205,055 

$9fe6j. 

EXPLANATORY.— l\\\s  issue  of  the  Annual  is  compelled  to  omit 
several  Custom  House  tables  that  had,  by  virtue  of  over  thirty  years'  con- 
tinuance become  one  of  its  features,  and  in  recognition  of  its  value  as  the 
reference  book  of  Hawaii  the  courtesies  extended  the  publisher  in  this  re- 
spect by  successive  Customs  Officials  up  to  the  time  of  annexation  wert 
authorized  by  the  Treasury  Department  31  Washington,  under  date  of  April 
24,  1901.  to  be  conlinued.  Aclin^  thereunder,  Collector  E.  R.  SUckablc 
has  kindly  furnished  from  year  to  year  the  required  tables  after  the  annual 
reports  had  been  sent  to  Washington,  but  in  his  absence  this  year  the 
the  Acting  Collector  declined  to  do  so,  stating  that  "he  did  not  consider 
the  permit  above  referred  to  entitled  the  Annual  10  perpetual  privilege." 
Hence,  the  absence  of  the  local  tables  supplemeniing  our  usual  compilations 
from  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
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PLANTATION  STATISTICS. 


Hawaiian  Sugar  nantation  Statistics. 


i8?5-.-- 

.      25^80,182 

$  1. 216.388.32! 

$  12,183.86  i?  1.228,572.68 

.|     26^2,429 

19.510.93  !     1.291.845.48 
22,719.30        1300,248.87 

■  !      25.575.965 

1,777,529.57 

151,462 

-!    38.431^458 

2,701.731.50! 

93.136 

12.107.68  ,    2,713,839.18 

it^.... 

.1    49.020,972 

3.109.566.05 

87.47s 

9.622.53 

3,119.185.91 

.     63,584,871 

-     93.789.483 

5427.020.98 

.    1 14. 1 77.938 

6.32oA».55' 

221,293 

33.193-95 

6.354.084.60 

1883.... 

.    114,107.155 

7,112.981.12! 

193.997 

34.81946 

7,147.800.58 

1884.... 

.:  142,654.923 

7,328.896.67 

1I0.S3O 

!6,579.S' 

7.345.476.17 

8.356.061.94 

8,363.111.94 

.    216.223,615 

14.S01.76 

9.789.633-88 

1887.... 

.    212,763,647 

8.694,964.07 

71,222 

10,522.76  ;    8,705480,83 

1888.... 

.    235.888,346 

10,818.883.09 

1889.... 

54,612 

1890.... 

1891.... 

.    274.983.580 

4.721.40  1    6,555,258.20 

1892.... 

.    263.636.71S  I   7-276,549.^4 

5,061.07  1    7.281.610.34 

1893.... 

.    330.822,879 

10,200,958.37 

67.282 

5,928.96  1  10.206.887,33 

1894.... 

1895.... 

.    294,784,819 

3,037-83      7.978.628..S4 

.896.... 

14.932.172,32 

15.88s 

1.209.72 

1897... 

.    520,158.232 

15.390.422.1.1 

33.770 

2,892.72 

15.393.314-85 

1898. .. . 

..  444.963.036  \  16.614,622.5! 

14.537 

919.18 

16,615.541,71 

1899... 

.    545,370,537  1  21598,190.97 

II.4S5 

358.55 

2iA>8.549-52 

1900'... 

.    344.531.173  '  13.919.400.21 

120 

1901". . 

.    690.882.13i  1  27.094,155.00 

93.820 

4,615.00 

27,098.770.00 

1902.... 

-    720.s53.337  ■  23,920.113.00. 

23,922.300.00 

1903... 

.    774&5-420  :  25.310,684.00 

25,310,685.00 

n.187 

7T2.O0 

26,777 

1.282.00 

J?*-:- 

,    746.602.637 

24.49S.427.00' 

3.180 

177.00 

24.495.60400 

*  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 


Nationality  of  Plantation  Labor,  1905. 


American  6S4 

Portuguese 3,i94 

Other  Europeans  455 

Hawaiians 1,711 

Porto  Ricans  2.029 


Japanese 28,030 

Koreans 4.893 

Chinese 3,9,^ 

Others 45 

Total  44.949 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 
Hawaii's  Annual  Trade  Balance,  etc.,  from   i860. 

(Lditt«r  ytmt  [ram  Anditor'a  Report.) 

mports.  Exports. 


.  $  3.673,268.41 
4.S47,97&(M 
+974-510.01! 
S,624,24ao9: 
4,637,514-2^ 
3,830,544.58 
4^?7.738,?3 
4,5143,840.72. 
4,540.887,46! 
5,438.700.63, 
6,962.201.1.11 
7,439.482.6^ 
4.028,295.3  r 
4,363,177.58, 
S.104,481.43 
5,339,785.04 
6,063.652.41 
7,682.628.09 
10,368.815.09 
16.069,576.96 
10,231,197.58; 
24,964.693.43 
22.036,583.00 
i3.9S2,4fi5,<» 
15.784.691.00 
14,718,48.1.00 
15.6,39,874-00 


*  4,968444.87* 
6,885436.56 
8,299,019.70 
8.133-343.88 
8, 856,61  a  30 
9,158.818.01 
30,565.885.58 
9.707,047.33 
17.707,598.76 
13,874.341-40 
13,142.829.48 
10.258,788,27 
8.060.087.21 
10,818.158,09 
9,140,794-56 
8.474,138-15 
15.515-23013 
16.021,775.19 
17.346.744.79 
22,628.741.82 
14,404.496.16 
29,342.697-00 
24.793.73-1-00 
26,2754,18,00 
25,204.875.00 
36.i74,«26.oo 
26.994,824.001 


1.295.176.46,$ 

2,337457.92 
3-324.506.69! 
2.509,103.79, 
4.219,096.08 1 
3,328,273.43 
5,688,146.8^1 
4,763.206.611 
7.166,711,30 
8,435,560,77; 
6.i8o,62a35 
2,819.305-62' 

4.03 1, 79 1. gO' 
6454,980.51 
4,036.313.13 
3,134.353-111 

94Si.S77.-2i 
8,339,147.10 
6.977,929-701 
6.SS9.164.86I 
4.173,298.581 
4.378,003.57! 
2,7.57..S2.oo| 
1 2,292.9  !;3,oo 


402,181.63 
523,192.01 
505,390.9,8 
S77.332.87 
551.736.59 
502,337-38 
58o,444af 
595,002.61 
546,142.63 


SS0.0 


0.16 


695,956.9  r 
732.594-93 

494,385-10 
545.754-16 
522.855.41 
547.149.04 
656.895.82 
708493-Or. 
896,67570 
1,295.628-95 
597,897.14 
1,264.862.78 
1.327.S1823 
1.193.^7.83 
1,229.338.1'; 
i,043.34a38 


Summary  of  Insurance  Business,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  the 


Class. 

Amount 
Writicn 

Amount 
Premiums 

Losses  and 
Claims  paid 

Fire 

$25,215,592 
30.479-210 

$     385,347 
259.429 
69.232 
420,602 
12.750 
16,732 
5.662 

1? 

5 

} 

34-iSS 
47.709 

■      renew.ils   .   . 
Accident,  etc 

243.610 
4.351 

2,348 

Plate  Glass    

Total 

S57..177.837 

$  1,170.669 

$ 

332.173 

Coo^:5le 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


29 


Table  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and  Public  Debt  of  Hawaii, 
for  Biennial  Periods  up  to  1894,  then  Annually. 

(Latter  years  from  Auditor's  Report.) 


Years 


Revenue. 


Cash  Balance  1 
in  Treasury. 


Public    Debt. 


$  41^288.  r6 

571,04171 
528,039,92  I 
538.445.34  I 
721,104.30 


834.1 


1,151,713-45 
1,703,736.88 

2/>7o,2  59.94 

3.o(B,o85-42 

3,010,654.61 

43".S75-9<J 

3,632.196.8s 

3,916,880.72 

3,587,204.98 

1.972.135.43 

2,050,729.41 

2,383,070.78 

2,659,434.1 

2,709,489. 

3^54.231- 

2,77237 1 J 

2.140,297, 

Zr473.I72-' 


17,715 


I  424,778.25 
599379.61 
612^10.55 
60^893.33 
511.S11-IO 
566,241.02 

786,617.55 
930.SSO.29 
969,784.14 
1.I92.5II.79 
919,356.93 
1,110^71.90 
1495,697-48 
2,282.599,33 
3.216,406.0s 
3,003,700.18 
4,7i2.»85.2o 
3,250,510.35 
4,095,891-44 
3.715,232-83 
1354.053.08 
2,284, 179-9^ 
2,137.103-38 
2,617322,89 
2.299.937-57 
3.038,638.38 
3,727,926.28 
2.576,685,53 
2,382,968,90 
2,603.194-20 
2344.054-81 
3.a4S/»76.02^ 


$     28^)96.34  I 

349-24 : 
13.127-52 ' 

S07.40 
22,583-29 . 

169x159.34  ; 
163,576.84  i 
61.580.20  ! 

S6.752.ti 

746-57 
89,599  49  , 

130,841,04  I 

126,541.05 

9,174.85  i 
109,465.60  I 
491,152-10 
312,141-38 
184,113,53 
69,225.76 
302,^,27 
315.193-16 
456,804.43 
740,280-21 
1,531.784.29 
624,471.25 
287,131,30 
77.914-36 
56,613,29 
68,592,03 
335.331-37^ 


60,679:15 

128,777.32 

188,671.86 

166.649-09 

182,974.60 

120315.23 

126,568,68 

177,97129 

355,050,76 

459.187-59 

444300.00 

388.900.00 

299,200,00 

898,800,00 

1,065,600.00 

1,936.500.00 

2,599.502.94 

3,217,161.13 

3,417459-87 

3.574-030.16 

3,764,335-03 

3,914.608,3s 

4,390.146.65 

4,457,605.85 

4,890,351-49 

4,226,374-61 

939,970-31 

i/)93,970-3i 

2,185,000.00 

3.317.000.00 

3.86i/)oo,oo 


Hawaii's  Bonded  Debt,  June  30,  1906. 

Slock  A  5  percent.  Bonds  (Act  of  1896) $    153.000 

Pire  Claims  Bonds  issued 315,00:1 

Public  Improvement  4J<j%   Bonds,   1903-04 1,000,000 

Public  Improvement  4l4%  Bonds,  1904*05 1,000,000 

Refund  Bonds,  1905 600,000 

Public  Improvement  3S4%  Bonds 750,000 

Total   Bonds  Onlsianding $33l8,ooo 
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HAiVAUAN  ANNUAL. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
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HA  WAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


TABLE   OF   RAINFALL. 

Compiled  Irom  W*a 


PRINCIPAL   STATIONS. 


I  July  I  Aug.  I  Sept.    Oct.  |  Nov.  |  Dec. 


Hawaii 
Waiakea.... 
Hilo  (Town 
Kautnana.-- 

Hakalau..!.' 
Laupahoeho 
Ookala 


W.  H.  Rogers, 

].  M.  Ross 

E.  W.  Barnard... 

.  W.  G.  Walker, 


KukaiaM E.  Madden  .. 

Paauhau las,  Gibb | 

Honokaa S.  Gun  del  finger..; 

Waimea  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hav' 

Kohala Dr.  B.  D.  Boiid'..^ 

Holualoa L.  S.  Aungsi I 

Kealakekua Rev.  S.  H.  Davis! 

Naalehu C,  Wolters 

Pahala H.  D.  Harrison.. 

Volcano  House-.  Geo.  L^'curgus... 

Pahoa M.  T.  Soares 

Kapoho H.  J,  Lyman 

Maui 
Haleakala  Rh....  L,  von  Tempskj- 

Puuonialei A.  McKibbin 

Paia I.J.Jones 

Kula  _ Mt^.  B.  vm  Irvsl^, 

Haiku ,D.  D.  Baldwin... 

Kipahulu H.  Neubaur ' 

Nahiku C.  O.  Jacobs 

Wailuku ,Bro.  Frank 

Oahu  I 

Honolulu U.  S.  kutlMr  BrcH~, 

Punahou R,  C,  1^-decker.. 

Kinau  Street W.  R.  Castle.„... 

Manoa  IF.  N,  Parker ' 

Kalihi-uka .Dr.  On.  H.  II»«j... 

Nuuanu  Ave VV,  W.  Hall 

Electric  Lt.  St..jFrank  IK-Mello... 

Liiakaha ]I.,  A.  Moore 

Waimanalo 'A,  Irvine 

Maunawili ilno.  Herd 

Ahuimanu H.  R.  Macfaria 

Kahiiku iR.  I.  ChrbltikMwi... 

EwaP1anlation.„'G.  F.  Renlon... 

Wahiawa B.  O.  Clark 

Waiawa W.  R.  Waters. 

Kauai  j 

Grove  Farm !G.  N.  Wilcox... 

Kealia W.  Jarvis 

Kilauea L,  B,  Bureiko,...| 

Hanalei iE.G.  K.  Ueverilli 

"  "le llclr>*S«HiC«-,.. 

iula .F.  L.  Zdller I 


8.41  11.53 

10.01  12.11 

19.181  21.451 

9.35'  12.63' 

12.39  16.991 

15,52  20.05 

9.84  15.47 1 . 
6.24  10.32 
5.071  6.48 
5,82  6.53 
3,52  3.12 
2.92  5.90 
7.26  10.60 
8,40  12.60 
Z.49  2,60 

1.85  2.25 
4.31  8.55 
9.95  13.67 
5.07  6.36 


20.06    lO.OSi  26.031 

18.85     10.091  25.86 

27.16    14,26:  28.69 

14.29      9,49  24.04 

19,31 '     9,99l  37.33. 

23.55    14.45'  29.85 

16.12:  16.24 

.62'  12.01 

,97,  5,81' 

4.72'  5.53 


14.25 
11,19' 
12,06' 


13.22 
11,75 
13.13 
10.87 
12,67 
12.55 
9,22 
8.54 
6.38 
6.49 


4,33      1,57      1.54      1.8C 


3,83 
3.20' 
4.53 
2,17 
2.43i 
9,15 
12.83  14.67;  20.27 
8.08,   11.25 


6,35 
9.12 
3,53 
2.06 
9.62' 


7.65 


5.47 
2,60 

2.74 
2.54 
0,59 
4.35 

11.55 


1.99 

3.89 
1.88 


2.66  9.99 

6.84  11.52 

3.78  4.43 

2.56  4,51 

9.90  8.45 

8,90  6,98 

12,50    22.34  1H.57 

1,16      1.05  2.25 


1.43'  1.94  5.27 
6.21  3.77  6.25 
4.15^      1.9" 


2.24,  4.86 

4.57,  6.46 

9,10  8.96 

12.74    24,24'  15.25 

0.31      0,90  2.45 


0.35 
7.82 
8.06 


0.98  2.20 
2.54'  3,64 
1,28  2.73 
6,92  15.97 
7.97  17,76 
2,28  4.19 
3.53  9.09 
9.64.  20,43 
2.99  2,74 
5.52 
6.76 
2,60 
0.08 
4.15 
3,53 


1.82 


2.45 

2,28  1.36 

17.10  10,55' 

13.95  11,23, 

2,85  3.66 

6.70.  7.661 

17.78  13.75 

2,33  0.88' 

7,14  3.32, 

10.64  5.03 

5.51|  2.22' 

0.741  0.71 


1,47      2,18, 


2.85 
3.43 
3,28 
5.99 


8,57  4.22 
18.07  13.79 
5.42 


1.49 


4.35      5.42 


2.21  4.65  4,59>  2.69  8,78  2,22 

2,03  3.74  1.74  1.67  8.29  2,04 

4.08  7.66  4,64  4.01  11,03  2.69 

8.21  15.46  7.88)  10.53  17.11i  10.00 

0.30  1,00  0,75  1,30  7.72  0.17 

1.31  2.69  2.5ll  1.88  ll,Z5l  1.51 


TABLE  OF  RAINFALL. 
Throughout  the   Hawaiian  Islands,   i9o5-«6. 

Br  Wm.  B.  Stockman.    Conlinued  from  last  Annual. 


I  Feb.  I  Mbt,  ;  April  |  May  | 


Waiakea 

Hik)  - 

Kaumana  

Pepeekeo  

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau 

PaauhauMill 

Honokaa 

Kamuela 

Kohala  Mission... 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalchu,.- 

Pahala  

Kilauea  Crater.... 
Puna  Plantation . . 
Kapoho 


Paia 

Erehtton 

Haiku 

Kipahulu  _ 

Sahiku  (lower) 

WaJluku 

0am  u 
U.S.Wth'rB're'u 

Punaiiou._ 

Kinau  Street 

Woodlawn  Dairy... 

Kalihi  Valley 

Nuuanii  Avenue... 
Nuuanu  Elec.  St'n 
Nuuanu  Wafr  Ws 

WaJmanalo 

Maunawili 

Ahuimanu 

Kahuku  

Ewa 

Wahiawa  

Waiawa 

Kauai 

Kealia !!"!!'! !!."".""; 

Hatalei  '"'^'l"IZ'i 

Eleele 

Koba  , 


ZOO  6.26  2,19' 

500  2.45.  3.70 

4O0  1,57'  2.00 

250  0.23  l.M' 

300  0.96  0.85' 

470'  1,54,  0.84' 

2720:  7.75  1.24 

SZlj  5,19'  I.81I 

1350;  5.09  0.45 

JSHO  4,47  0.66 

650.  S,34'  0.44 

850'  1,60,  1.72 

4000  4.00  2.15 

600  11,19  4.70 

110  5,39  2.47 


1.63      7.721  9.45! 

1.75      8,32.  9.25 

2.17     12.071  16.49 

4.00      6.26|  7.86. 

6.07      8,63i  10,84, 

6.40    20,38|  7.31 

5.93     14.661  8,27 

3.61    11,61  4.721 

7,60. 

7,82, 


6.01'  120.91 

6.01  120,13 

6.86  167,48 

6.66,  111,75 

8.17.  150,84 

5,20  161.41 


2.94| 


5.71 


1.38  4.33 

1.76  5.74. 

0,24  O.6II 

1.19  0.39 

1.88  4,45 

2.53  11,47 

2.25  6.94 


6.10; 
4.57! 
7.73 
2.70' 
3.461 
6.65 1 
7.25! 
6.431.. 


2.81  84.60 

1,39  54.66 

1,22,  58,04 

l,IOi  41.16 

1.85  57.77 

5,56  56.84 

5.91  71.60 

1.34  31.69 

0.21  27.46 

2.49;  65.25 


7.76      4,84      2.141     o.73 
7.02      6.60;      3.84      ].5ii 


180  3.91       1,04.     4.03      2,511      1.69      o.7l! 

4000'  15.33  " 

700'  5.47 

308  3.09 

850,  14.15 

250  6.07 


46.95 
65.73 
34.44 


1,45      6.28      6.27,     3.87| 
2,15      2,17,     3,94      6.911 


0.43      3.87      1,70'     0.51 1 


2,42^     68,43 

4.45;     68.97 

9.971    165,22 

20.77 


108' 


2.21 

3.53 
2.82 
4.43 
3,92 
3.05 
3.18 


4.91 

3,90 

3,71 

0.53 

4,,^ 

2,31 

4.25 

1,40 

4.42 

0.64 

3  7,' 

0,50 

4.96 

0,74 

4.22 

0,55 

3,22 

1,08 

2,41 

0.68 

786 

0.91 

4.16 

2,48 

3,4( 

0.30 

2.27 

0.58 

1.65 

1.02 

2.00 

1.13 

4.28 

7,82 

6.17 

5.77 

94.92 

4,80, 

V  .S-i 

6.30 

7.55: 

108.69 

ilTf 

2.33 

7  95 

IJi 

2.95 

55.41 

4.79 

11)  <A 

9.00 

136.59 

7,90 

7  15 

5,91 

4,.^f 

2.56 

67.27 

4,72; 

ih,1 

3.24: 

75.88 

2,39 

(197 

0.59 

1,62 
3,50 

0.02 
OSfi 

0.09 
2.10 

3,92 

34,72 

1.52 

0,83 

2.31 

37.10 

2.47 

1  95 

2.73 

J. 76 

38.35 

2.67 

7ll^ 

1,39 

31.21 

5.48 

7..M 

2,29 

50.81 

5.33 

7  6<. 

0.82. 

0.85! 

1.31 

2,02 

0.22 

28.40 

HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


NOTABLE  TRIPS  OF  PACIFIC  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

TRIP. 

KILES.      STBAMBR. 

BATE. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 

China 

Aug., 

1899 

s 

9 

55 

Korea 

Jan. 

i<«3 

4 

22 

15 

Siberia 

Aug., 

190S 

4 

19 

20* 

Honolulu  lo  San  Francisco, 

3100 

Mariposa 

May, 

1898 

5 

22 

0 

2100 

China 

Nov., 

1902 

5 

i6« 

Nippon  Maru  Jan., 

1900 

5 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  4764 

China 

Oct., 

1903 

9 

17* 

Yokohama  to  San  Francisco,  4537 

Korea 

Sept., 

1905 

4S37 

Siberia 

Oct.. 

1905 

28* 

Yokohama  to  Honolulu, 

3*» 

China 

Dec,, 

1897 

8 

15* 

3400 

Coptic 

Feb. 

1902 

9 

17 

San  Francisco  to  Sydney, 

7297 

Alameda 

Dec., 

1895 

o* 

Auckland  to  Sydney, 

1286 

Sonoma 

Jan.. 

1902 

3 

40* 

Auckland  to  Hooolula, 

3810 

Mariposa 

April, 

1882 

o* 

3810 

Alameda 

July, 

1897 

II 

35 

Sydney  to  Auckland, 

1286 

Zealandia 

Dec, 

1890 

3 

SI* 

Honolulu  to  Samoa, 

2279 

Mariposa 

Jan.. 

1886 

6 

4S 

Victoria, 

2342 

Warrimoo 

July. 

i89<5 

6 

>9 

2342 

June. 

1904 

6 

so- 

Victoria to  Honolulu, 

2360 

Warrimoo 

Jan., 

1896 

7 

ft 

2360 

Maheno 

Aug., 

1906 

6 

0* 

Vancouver  to  Sydney, 

Warrimoo 

Nov.. 

■89s 

17* 

Honolulu  to  Sydney. 

Manuka 

July. 

1904 

•3 

55* 

Sydney  to  Honolulu, 

Miowera 

Aug.. 

1906 

14 

W 

4S65 

Manuka 

July. 

190S 

14 

I2t 

486s 

Maheno 

April. 

1906 

13 

22 

Sof 

Sydney  to  Vancouver, 

Warrimoo 

April, 

1896 

4 

23. 

•  Best   record  trips. 

t  Including  all   slops. 

Clipper  Passages  to  and  from  the  Islands. 

1859— Ship  Black  Hawk,  9  days  and  9  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

1861— Ship  Fair  Wind,  8  days  and  ly'A  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

i86; — Ship  Storm  Kinfr,  9  days  and  10  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

1879— Schooner  Glaus  Spreckels,  g'A  days  from  San  Francisco  lo  Kahului. 

1880— Schooner  Jessie  Nickerson,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  Humboldt. 

1881— Brgtne,  W.  G.  Irwin,  8  days  and  17  hours  from  S.  F.  to  Kahului. 

1884— Schooner  Emma  Claudina,  9  days  and  20  hours  from  Hilo  to  S.  F. 

1884— Schooner  Rosario,  10  days  from  Kahului  to  San  Francisco. 

1884 — Brgtne.  Consuelo,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 

1886— Bark  Hcsper,  gl4  days  from  Honolulu  to  Cape  Flattery. 

1893— Bktne.  Irmgard.  9  days  and  16  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

1893— Bktne.  S.  G.  Wilder,  9  days  and  14  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

1896— Ship  Henry  B.  Hyde,  102  days  from  New  York. 

1898— Bark  Rhoderic  Dhu,  g'A  days  from  Hito  to  San  Francisco. 

I9CK3 — Ship  Erskine  M.  Phelps.  97  days  from  Norfolk.  Va. 

1902 — Ship  John  Currier.  35  days  from  Newcastle.  N.  S.  W. 

ipcw — Bktne.  Lahaina,   12}^  d.iys  from  Eleele,  Kauai,  to   Portland,  Ore. 

Tgo3 — Bark  Annie  Johnson,  8  days  and  r6  hours  from  San  Francisca 

1904— Ship  Dirigo,  36  days  from  Shanghai  to  Honolulu. 

1906 — Ship  Star  of  Bengal,  33  days  from  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  to  HoimIdIu. 
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LICENSE   FEES. 


TtZ  AND 

STAMP. 

trtiich  the  vehicle  has  a 

carrying     capacity,     and 

iorseskotr  and  ForrUr 

Livrry  Stable 

District  of  Honolulu 

51.00- 

Wailuku  or  HJlo. 

36.00 

Liquors,  etc.—ist  class 

6.50 

and  class 

3rd  class 

Sii-oo 

4th  class  

Sii-a> 

5th  class  

103.00- 

Lodging  or  Ttnement  Howe 

2.50 

3.00 

TABLE  OF  ANNUAL  LICENSE  FEES. 

Territory  of  Hawaii. 

FEB    AND    STAllP.j 

Alcohol  $    si-00^ 

Awa — upset  price  at  auction :  | 

District  of  Honolulu 

Hilo  or  Wailuku    510.10  H 

Uhalna    

Each  other  District loz.co 

(Including  stamps.) 
Auction— Disirict    of    Hono- 
lulu      613-00 

Each  other  District 16.50 

Agent  lo  take  Acknoviledgments. 
Each    District    or   Judicial 

Circuit 

Banking 76S  00  " 

fliHiard— each    table 26.00" 

Bowling  ■4/(e)'— each  alley 

Beef  fiu/c/r*!-— "Slaughter  and 

Sell,"  Honolulu IO3.0O  '' 

Each  other  District ^'-sHp 

Beef    Butcher— "SeW."     each 

I^'strict 10.50J    g^^^  ^^^^^  District 

Boffll— With  4  or  more  oars. .        ^-^^Pork  Butcher— StW"  

With  iess  than  4  oars *-^\pubHc  Show— For  each  per- 

Boatmon 1.50,        formance 

Dray,  Cart,  Wagon,  etc y<^Salmon 

Drwer ^S^Second  Hand  Deaieri 

Emigrant  Agent Sio.oo'^o^,     ciub     Tax     (where 

Foreign  Corporation 306.00I        |jq„(,r  jg  ,„  essential  fea- 

Injuranee  Agent 2.50I       [ure)        

Ceriif.  of  Authority ^O-So' Steam  Laundry  '.'..'.      '. 

Hack  and  Passenger  Vehicle—           \Stock  and  Share  Business... 
$1.00  for  each   person   for  ^Tobacco 


Notary  FuftiiV— Honolulu   . . 
Each  other  Judicial  Circuit 

Patvn  Broker   

Peddling  Cake   

Poisonous  Drugs 

Pork    flit/cA^r  — "Slaughter" 
and  "Sell",  Honolulu. . 


Seating  capacity  of  principal  Churches,  Halls  and  Places  of 
Amusement — Honolttlu. 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Fort  str-et 1.500 

Kawaiahao  Church   (Native),  King  street 1,000 

Central  Union  Church,  Beretania  street SSO- 

St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  (Episcopal),  Emma  street 800 

Progress  Hall,  comer  Fort  and  Beretania  streets Soo 

Hawaiian  Opera  House,  King  street 1,000 

The  Orpheum,  Fort  street W."! 

Y.  M,  C.  Association  Hall,  Hotel  street 250 
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HEIAUS  AND  HEIAU  SITES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

OMITTING    KOAS,   i: 


A  preliminary  list,  now  compiled  for  Ihe  first  time,  by  Thos.  G.  Thrum. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

Names.  Location,  Kemarks. 

Hanakatauae Mahaulepu,  Koloa. — Of  large  siie,  destroyed  years 

ago  by  I'redenberg.  to  erect  cattle  pens  with 

Kaneioloiima Poipu,  Koloa.— Size  102x180  feet,  lying  nearly  east 

and  west  along  shore  close  to  the  beach  ;  of 
'  three  terraces,  with  two  prominent  and  other 
room  divisions  at  east  or  inner  end ;  west  cn'i 
open;  side  walls  3  to  5  feet  high;  seaward 
wall  9  feet  thick:  east  end  wall  very  crooked. 
II  feet  ihick,  6  feet  high.  Inner  terrace  is 
stone  paved,  middle  terrace  partly  so,  with 
flat  slabs  of  coral  or  lime  stone. 

Kihouna Poipu,  Koloa. — A   single   walled  heiau  situate  s 

short  distance  west  of  the  above.  100x12$  feel, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  walls  4  to  6  feet  high, 
with  entry  way  near  middle  of  mauka  wall : 
seaward  or  makaj  wall  8  feet  thick.  A  sec- 
lion  of  stones  as  of  pavement  shows  nearly 
the  whole  length  near  makai  wall,  and  in 
N.  E.  corner  is  a  section  said  to  have  been 
its  altar  atones. 

Waiopili Mnhaulepii,   Koloa. — Size  about  60x40  feet,   site 

not  identified. 

Kanehaule Kaimuieie.   Koloa. — A  paved   walled  enclosure  of 

large  si?..-,  destroyed  some  time  ago:  a  heiAU 
where  the  "rites  of  circumcision  were  per- 
formed. 

Weliweli .Weliwcli.    Knloa,— A   paved   heiau   of   large   siw. 

Pookanaka  class ;  walls  4  feet  high :  portions 
of  same  said  to  be  still  standing. 

Keolewa Peak    of    Haupn, — A    small    heiau    dedicated    to 

r^ka. 

Niukapukapu Ou  hill  of  same  name,  Lawai,  Koloa.— Siw  41x95 

feet,  walls  fallen  and  largely  overgrown  with 
lantana.  Built  by  Kulaahiki.  who  planted  a 
coconut  palm  at  its  entrance. 
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HE  I  A  us  AND  HEIAU  SITES.  37 

Names  Location.  Remarks, 

Mamalu Lavvai. — A   small   paved  platform   heiau   about  20 

feet  in  size,  located  on  the  beach;  portion  still 
to  be  seen. 

Kalohiokapua Lawai    Valley. — Mauka   on   west   side   on   hill,   a 

stone  platform  heiau  about  aoxao  feet,  walled 
some  4  feet  high ;  a  place  of  circumcision. 

Kukuiolono On  hill  of  same  name,  Kalaheo.— A  large  three- 
terraced  heiau,  cast  section  being  95x112  feet, 
mid-section  105x83  feet  and  west  division 
105x51  feet,  giving  a  total  length  of  246  feet 
straight  on  the  seaward  side.  Near  east  end 
is  a  large  oven;  near  the  division  wall  is  the 
kahua  of  the  oracle  house  22x30  feet,  and  on 
north  side  of  mid-section  are  foundations  of 
two  houses  which  measure  15x42  feet.  The 
sacrifices  for  this  heiau  were  executed  at  some 
distance  from  it  and  the  bodies  then  brought 
and  placed  on  the  altar  that  the  temple  be  not 
poluied  with  blood. 

Kahalekii On  western  slope  of  Kukuiolono  hill.    A  square 

three-terraced  heiau  of  large  size,  with  several 
divisions ;  was  high  walled  and  paved :  class 
unknown.  Poth  of  these  heiaus  were  de- 
stroyed some  years  ago  and  the  stones  used 
for  cattle  pens. 

Huhu'akai Wahulua  Bay,  Wahiawa. — A  medium  sized  heiau ; 

portion  of  its  walls  may  yet  be  seen.  Class 
unknown. 

Wsiopili Wahiawa. — An   oblong  heiau  of  good   siie,   walls 

.  stilt  standing. 

Kaunuolono .Wahiawa.^A  large  heiau  of  square  shape;  part 

of  its  walls  still  standing.     Class  unknown. 

Kahilinai Wahiawa- uka.^A    walled    heiau    of    large    size, 

long  since  destroyed. 

Kapoho Nomilu.   Kalaheo. — A   large  heiau  mauka  of  the 

fish-pond :  destroyed  some  years  ago.  Por- 
tions of  its  division  walls  yet  to  be  seen. 

Kakainahoa Kalaheo.— A  paved    oblong   heiau    of   large    size 

All   destroyed. 

Nihoana Eleele. — A    small    heiau,    about    20x30    feet,    low 

walled.    Destroyed. 

Makole On   Makole  Bluff,   Hanapepe.— A  small   heiau   of 

platform  character  on  side  of  bluff  destroyed 
in  the  sixties;  portions  of  wall  said  to  be  still 

Pualu Kapahili,  Hanapepe. — A  partly  walled  paved  heiau 

at  base  of  a  hill,  built  up  some  six  feel  in 
front  and  filled  in  with  stones,  now  in  greatly 
disturbed  condition :  its  front  is  also  badly 
fallen  away  in  places.  Rear  wall  stands  4 
feet  above  the  heiau  floor  in  good  state 
though  not  over  4  feet  thick.  Ii  measures 
straight  on  the  back  135  feet,  on  west  end  40 
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88  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 

Names  LocatloD.  Bemarka. 

feet,  curving  on  ihe  front  so  as  to  give  54  feet 
at  the  middle  and  rounding  off  to  a  point  at 
the  east  end.    Of  pookanaka  class.    Kane  its 

Akowai,    Hanapcpe. — A    small    paved    heiau    of 

about  50  feet  square,  in  bad  condition.  Said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Kaumualii.  Qass 
unknown.    Destroyed  about  1865. 

Kuwiliwili Hanapepe  Valley.— A  large  high  walled  enclosure 

of  pookanaka  class;  now  destroyed. 

Kauakahiunu Puolo    point,    Hanapepe. — A    walled    heiau    of 

niedium  size,  at  the  shore ;  part  of  walls  still 
standing.  Kane  and  Kanaloa  its  deities. 
Class  unknown. 

Moloku Hanapepe,  near  peak  of  Kuopoo  ridge  at  junction 

with  Kahalau ;  an  open  platform  heiau,  in 
fair  condition. 

Aakukui Makaweh. — At   east  branch   of  Kekupua  valley, 

near  junctioa  A  paved  and  walled  heiau  in 
good  preservation. 

Kaunumelemele Makaweli. — An   open   platform    heiau,    in    good 

Peeamoa Makaweli.— An  unwatled  heiau. 

Kapakaniau Makaweli. — A    paved    open    platform    heiau;    in 

good  condition. 
Lewaula Waimea. — An  (q>en  heiau  with  stone  foundations. 

made  into  a  cattle  pen  some  years  ago  by 

Aka. 

Kaunuenuhe Waimea. — A  paved  heiau  in  good  preservation. 

Pohakoeleele Waimea.— A  paved  heiau  in  good  preservation. 

Kaneheenalu Waitnea  — A  oaved  heiau  in  good  preservation. 

Naulili Makaweli. — An     unwalled     sacred     place;     flat 

ground. 

Kaahu Waimea.— An  unwalled  sacred  place ;  flat  ground. 

Wailaaii  or  Wiiaau Waimea.— An  open  platfonn  heiau  in  good  pres- 

Peekoa Waimea.— An  open  platform  heiau  in  good  pres- 


Puaola Waimea —An  open  platform  heiaii  in  good  pres- 
ervation. 
Kaunuokane Waimea.— .-Vn  open  platform  heiau  in  good  pres- 


Keahuamele Waimea.— An  unenclosed  small  pile  of  rocks;  a 

sacred  place. 

Kopahu Pokii,  Waimea.— A  flat  sacred  place. 

Kaleinakauhane Pokii,  Wainiea.~A  flat  sacred  place,  whence  the 

souls   took   their   plunge   to   Po,— the   nether 

Mahaihai Makaweli.  eat^t  side  of  Waimea  river— Destroyed. 

Site  not  idenlified. 
Keaalii At  Kea.ilii,  west  side  Waimea  river.    Destroyed 

years    ago    and     its   stones   used    for   fences. 

Fragments  of  foundation   shows  it  to  have 

been  about  60  feet  square. 
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Names  Location.  Names 

Hikinaakala In  Waimea    village,— Its   foundations   still   to   be 

seen,  runs  272  feet  along  the  road  by  75  feet 
at  east  end  and  8t  feet  at  its  west  end.  Some 
report  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  while  others 
assert  that  the  crossing  of  the  river  to  Malca- 
weli  was  the  only  puuhonua  of  this  section 
of  ancient  Kauai. 

Pobakuhaule Waimea. — Site  not  identified. 

Keonekapu Waimea.— Site  not  identified.    Referred  to  by  Ka- 

makau  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  Kaha- 
maluihi. 

Hauola At    Hoea,   Waiawa. — A  heiau  of  two  divisions, 

76x97  and  1 13x136  feet  including  evident 
fndtns.  of  two  houses  on  side  of  entrance. 
Inner  smaller  section,  well  paved  with  large 
fiat  stores,  stands  4  feet  above  outer  section. 
Heavy  walls  outline  the  structure  which 
stands  from  4  to  8  feet  high  according  to  slope 
of  the  land:  it  is  of  open  platform  character; 
of  pookanaka  or  awaawa  class.  Kane  and 
Kanaloa  its  deities.  In  best  condition  of  all 
Kauai  heiaus  seen. 

Elekuna Near    Barking   sands   of   Mana. — This    is   termed 

a  heiau  by  the  natives  of  the  district,  and  is 
without  doubt  a  place  of  marked  distinction 

royalty ;  nothing  of  a  structural  character  was 
found :  simply  a  mound  of  out-cropping  sand- 
stone at  the  base  of  which  were  placed  the 

offerings  of  devotees. 

Kahelu ' KaheUi.    Mana. — A   heiau   of  platform   character 

at  base  of  the  hill,  about  5  feel  high  in  front. 
Not  of  large  sire. 

KapauTa Kolo,  near  Mana. — A  large  heiau  said  to  be  still 

standing,  about  4  feet  high  against  the  hill. 
Class  unknown. 

Polihale Kulo,  beyond  .Mans, — This  heiau  was  found  to  be 

of  four  terraces  and  a  base,  built  on  the  sea 
shore  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  of  same  name. 
It  measured  70  feel  on  the  front,  widening  at 
near  middle  of  second  terrace  to  89  feet. 
Total  depth  104  feet.  These  terraces  ranged 
from  8  to  5  feet  above  each  other,  and  begin- 
ning at  its  base  of  6  feet  depth,  they  ran  back 
33.  31,  14  and  20  feet  respectively  into  the 
cliff.  All  stone  paved,  open  platforms;  heavy 
'  side  walls  8  feet  thick :  base  and  lower  terrace 

walls  badly  damaged  by  sea  storms.  Conical 
piles  of  loose  stones  on  front  edge  of  second 
and  fourth  terrace  and  two  mounds  on  latter 
give    evidence    of    comparative    recent    ob- 
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Kapaula At  Haeleele. — A  large  heiau  of  three  platforms, 

the  middle  one  about  30x50  feet,   the  otherd 

Hooneenuu In  Kaunalewa  gulch   (south  side),  250  feet  ma- 

uka  of  government  road,  a  formerly  walled 
heiau  of  two  tiers,  one  six  feet  above  the 
Other,  platforms  paved,  each  20x30  feet  where 
rites  of  circumcision  were  performed. 

Kuapa,    near   Waiawa. — A   vilJage    shrine    18x28 

feet 

Waiawa. — Of  platform  character  13x20  feet.     A 

Paehu,    Pokii— An    open    single    platform    40x60 

feet  on  top  of  a  hill  five  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  an  elevation  of  1700  feet. 

Makaboa Niu,  Kaunalewa.— A  village  shrine. 

Ahuloulu At  foot  of  Puukapele  crater  cone.     A  series  of 

three  platforms,  irregular  in  shape,  largest  be- 
ing 60x50  feet.  Four  feet  above  is  a  walled 
enclosure  12x30  feet,  its  walls  badly  dilapi- 
dated.    Credited   to   King  Ola. 

Ka-unu-aiea In  the  forest  of  Miololii,  a  small  shrine,  on  ridge 

of  Kaunuohua. 

Kaawakoo A  long  stone  set  on  edge  on  bank  of  the  Waia- 

leale  pool,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
which  derives  its  name  therefrom.  A  very 
sacred  place  on   which   offerings  are  laid  to 

Kuhiau Nawiliwili,    near  site   of  court   house.— A   large 

paved  heiau,  whose  enclosure  covered  an  area 
of  about  four  acres ;  long  since  destroyed. 
The  rock  Paukini,  now  separate  from  but 
formerly  connected  with  the  shore,  was  where 
the  kahuna  lived.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  largest  and   most   famous  on  Kauai   in 

Ninini Katapaki,  n^ar  site  of  Nawiliwili  light  house.  All 

destroyed. 

Ahukini Kalapaki.— .\  heiau  of  medium  site;  foundations 

only  now  retnain. 

Pohakoelele Kalapaki. — A  medium  sized  heiau;  all  destroyed. 

Kalauokamanu Hanamaulu. — A    large    walled    heiau    that    stood 

above  the  present  mill ;  destroyed  about  1855. 
Of  pookanaka  class. 

Malae Central    Wailua. — A    walled    and    paved    hetau 

273x324  feet  in  size  of  traditional  Menehune 
construction.  The  place  of  its  altar  is  pointed 
out  near  the  center  toward  the  welt  wall,  and 
around  on  all  sides  ran  a  ledge  about  six  feel 
wide  whereon  the  people  is  said  to  have  sat 
during  its  ceremonies.  The  outer  walls  are  . 
yet  standing,  in  good  order,  from  7  to  10 
feet  or  more  in  height,  its  corners  buttressed 
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with  13  foot  walls.  Kapulc  (Queen  Deborah) 
changed  this  heiau  about  1830,  and  erected 
division  walls  for  cattle  and  calf  pens  with  its 
inner  structures  and  stone  pavements.  A  por- 
tion is  now  planted  to  cane, 

Poliahu .Upper  Wailua. — This   heiau  of  medium   size   is 

situate  within  sight  of  Matae,  and  was  con- 
nected with  it  in  its  working.     In  fair  con- 

Holoholoku Wailua. — Of  pookanaka  class,  site  not  identified. 

Tradition  credits  this  heiau  as  being  the  re- 
pository until  comparative  modern  times,  of 
the  first  kaeke,  or  drum,  introduced  into  these 
islands.* 

Hikinankala Wailua-kai. — The  ruins  of  this  heiau  stands  along 

the  shore  near  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
39S  feet  long,  56  feet  at  rear  and  80  feet  on 
the  front.  It  shows  three  distinct  divisions, 
paved ;  the  inner  section  still  in  fair  condi- 
tion 120  feet  in  depth.  End  and  S.  E.  comer 
walls  are  6  feet  high  and  11  feet  thick,  oi 
heavy  stones.  Two  large  boulders  stand  near 
the  middle  near  the  division  wall  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  outer  or  front  section  of  80  feet 
includes  a  width  that  runs  back  beyond  the 
division  wall. 

Kukui At   Olohena.   boundary   of   Lihue   district.      This 

heiau  of  two  sections  of  85  feet  front  and 
ig6  feet  in  length  show  the  largest  stones  in 
its  construction  of  any  visited.  Though  in 
ruins,  evidence  still  exists  of  its  having  been 
paved  throughout.  It  also  has  the  distinction 
of  double  walls  along  the  sides  of  the  outer 
division  with  a  four  foot  pathway  between 
which  led  to  the  inner  section.  The  end  wall 
is  entirely  gone  but  the  side  walls  at  this 
point  are  11  feet  at  the  shore  side  and  16  feet 
at  the  sea  side  in  thickness.  The  passage 
walls  mentioned  are  8  feet  thick  on  the  outer 
and  5  feet  on  the  inner  side. 

Kuhua Aliomanu.  Anahola. — Now  in  ruins.     Class  and 

character  unknown. 

Aikanaka Anahola  point. — A  small  heiau,  about  40  feet  in 

size.    All  destroyed. 

Hakualele Kalalea  peak,  Anahola. — A  three  terraced  paved 

heiau  about  100  feet  square  with  low  wall. 
Class  unknown, 

Kawelomamaia Homaikawaa, — Kawelo's   heiau    dedicated   to   his 

shark  god;  of  pookanaka  class.  Foundations 
traceable. 
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Kaluakehulu Anahola. — A  large  L  shaped  heiau  with  thick  high 

walls  at  the  base  of  Kahahei  pali ;  still  stand- 
ing. 

Faeaea Anahola. — A  small  round  heiau,  walls  8  feet  hi(^, 

not  thick;  class  not  known. 

Pohakuokalani Kamaloa. — A  paved  platform  heiau  of  husbandry 

class;  dedicated  to  Ku  and  Hina. 

Mahewalu On  Olohana  ridge,  Kawaihau  district. — Said  to  be 

of  large  size,  round,  walled  and  stone  paved 
Of  pookanaka  class. 

Papaa Kawaipapa,    Papaa. — A   walled  heiau  60x80  feet 

in  size :  Kamohoalii  its  deity.  Now  used  as  a 
cattle  pen. 

Puwouwou Papaa.— All  destroyed. 

Pailio Central   Kilauea.— A  round  heiau   of  about   100 

feet  diameter;  class  unknowiL  Site  covered 
in  cane  field. 

Kauluolono Waipaka.  Pilaa. — A  walled  and  paved  heiau  of 

about  40  feet  square;  all  destroyed.  Founda- 
tions traceable. 

Kapuaa Lepeuli.— A    round    heiau    50    feet    in    diameter, 

paved,  walls  4  feet  high ;  still  to  be  seea 
Class  unknown. 

Kapuna Pilaa.— About  100x200  feet  in  size,  paved,  walls 

breast  high,  still  to  be  seen.  ■ 

Kapinao Waiakalua-east. — A  targe  heiau  of  about  200x400 

feet,  high  walled  and  stone  paved.  Still  in 
existence.     Of  pookanaka  class. 

Kapuohaua'e Waiakalua-uka.— A  small  round  heiau,  paved,  with 

high  walls,  of  husbandry  class ;  still  standing. 

Kipapa Kahili.— A  large  heiau  of  some  300  by  over  100 

feet  in  size,  paved,  walls  5  feet  high,  stand- 
ing in  cane  field  in  partial  ruins. 

Kaihalulu Kalihiwai. — A  small  high  walled  heiau  of  pooka- 
naka cla.ss  dedicated  to  Kane  and  Kanaloa- 
Destroyed  years  ago  to  help  build  a  mill. 

Kaunonoli Kalihiwai.— Pest royed   years   ago   after   use   as  a 

cattle  pen. 

Kihei Kalihiwai.— A  small  heiau  built  by  a  chief  of  same 

name.  Its  walls  were  8  feet  high,  and  at  his 
death  its  paving  was  removed  and  he  was 
buried  in  his  canoe  in  the  enclosure. 

Kalahihi West      side,      Kalihiwai.— Of     pookanaka     class. 

Foundations  only  remain,  indicating  it  as  of 
large  size. 

Kapaka Back  of  Hanald. — A  paved  open  platform  heiau, 

without  walls ;  stones  set  edgewise  traversing 
through.  Kane  Its  deity.  Said  to  have  had 
connection  with  Kapinao  at  Waiakalua  in  its 
workings. 
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Pooku East  Hanalei. — An  unenclosed  heiau  of  about  two 

acres  in  area.  Of  luakini  class,  terraced 
down  on  all  sides  from  the  central  platform. 
"Crow's  Nest"  is  a  local  and  modem  name 
for  the  hill  on   which  it  stands. 

Nakikoniawalaau Waioli-uka. — An    open    paved    space,    not    large, 

dedicated  to  Laka,  Co  which  offerings  at  the 
annual  festivities  were  brought. 

Mamalahoa Watoli. — A  f^mall  heiau  24x60  feet  in  size,  paved, 

with  walls  3  to  5  feet  high.  Of  husl^ndry 
class.    Kanehekili  its  deity;  Kapihi  its  priest. 

Kupakoili .Waipa. — Reported    as    a    small    heiau;    probably 

simply  a  place  of  offering-. 

Halaloa At  Waipa  stream, — A  square  heiau  of  about  80 

feet  in  size,  with  low  walls.  Kane  its  deity. 
Destroyed  years  ago  for  a  mill   site. 

Puuohewa Lumahae  summit. — A  paved  heiau  of  pookanaki 

class,  size  not  given ;  said  to  he  still  in  ex- 
istence,    Ola  was  its  priest. 

Fuuomamo Lumahae.^An  opeti  heiau  of  about  50  feet  in  size, 

for  kapa  makers.  Hina-kuku-kapa  its  deity. 
Portions  of  foundation  only  remain. 

Kailiopaia Lumahae.  at  shore, — Erected  by  llio;  long  sitice 

destroyed. 

Laumaki At  Laumiki,  Wainiha. — A  small,  open  platform, 

paved  heiau,  2  feet  high,  of  husbandry  class. 

Apaukalea Wainiha. — A  small  walled  and  paved  heiau,  Ka- 

mapuaa  its  deity. 

Kaunupepeiao Wainiha. — A  12-foot  open  paved  heiau  of  hus- 
bandry class :  probably  simply  a  place  of  offer- 
ing. 

Kilioi Haena. — A    heiau    consisting    of    two    platforms, 

highly    terraced ;    very    famous,    very    sacred 


Lohiau Ke-c,  Haena  point. — A  walled  heiau  dedicated  to 

Laka,  goddess  of  the  hula. 
Kahuanui Kalalau, — A  square,  platform  heiau,  about  40  feet 

in  size  near  the  beach  on  bank  of  one  of  the 

streams  from  which  it  is  walled  up  about  20 

feet ;  Kane  and  Lono  its  deities. 

Makaoku Kalalau. — No  particulars  obtained. 

Nuololo. — A   large  triple  platform   heiau  stands 

near  the  houses  by  the  ladder  cliff,  in  good 

state  of  preservation. 
Kibawahine Niihau. — Heiau  and  puuhonua  of  heavy  limestone 

slab  construction ;  still  in  good  condition. 

Supplementary.— Since  the  foregoir.e  was  in  type.  Mr.  FrarKis  Gay 
kindly  adds  the  following  names  of  heiaus,  mainly  for  the  Milolii  and 
Napali  sections,  but  without  size,  class,  or  other  particulars: 

Pohakuokane,  in  Kaahole,  Milolii.  Manienie,  on  top  of  Anaki,  Mi- 
lolu. 
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Kahe,  Kamoalii,  Kapuaapilau,  and  Kaunuakamalii,  in  Milolii. 
Kamakakiloia,  and  Kamakapu.  in  Awaawapuhi. 
Puanaie,   on  boundary   of   Nuoloto   and   Awiawapuhi. 
Kalilioku,    Kaneakalau,    Kaleleoluaka,    and    Kaiokia,    in    Napali    and 
Kawaipapa,  at  Waianuenue,  Napali. 

ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 
Names  Location.  Bemarko, 

Kawaluna Waolani,   Nnuaiiu. — Of  heiau  and  luakini  class, 

consecrated  by  Kualii  about  1685.    Tradition 
credits    ihc  construction   of   several    in   this 
locality  10  tlie  time  of  Wakea. 
Makuku Upper   Nuuanu. — Heiaii   to  propitiate   rain.      Site 

Kaahaimauli Honolulu,  site  of  Executive   Building. — Size  and 

kind  now  unknown. 

Mauoki Kamoiliili. — Heiau  and  luakini ;  erected  according 

to  tradition  by  Menehunes  with  stones  from 
Kawiwi,  Waianae.  Tom  down  about  1883  Uy 
the  Minister  of  Interior  for  street  work. 

Helumoa Apuakehau,     Waikiki. — Heiau     pookanaka,     the 

place  of  sacrifice  of  Kauhi-a-Kama,  the  de- 
feated Moi  of  Maui,  in  his  raid  on  Oatau 
about  i6ia^  in  the  reign  of  Kaihikapu. 

Papaenaena. . .- At  foot  of  Diamond  Head  slope,  rear  of  Douglas* 

premises.  Hetau  pookanaka,  130x70  feet  m 
size;  a  walled  and  paved  structure  of  open 
terraced  front,  destroyed  by  Kanaina  about 
1856,  the  stones  used  to  enclose  Queen 
Emma's  premises  and  for  road  work.  This 
heiau  is  the  supposed  place  of  a  number  of 
sacrifices  by  Kam.  I.  at  the  opening  of  last 
century,  as  mentioned  in  "Tales  from  the 
Temples"  in  this  issue. 

Kupalaha Kapiolani  Park,  near  Cunha's. — Entirely  obliter- 
ated. Class  unknown,  but  said  to  have  had 
connection  in  its  working  with  Papaenaena. 

Kapua Near  Kapiolani  Park,  opposite  Camp  McKinley. 

Heiau  pookanaka.  Fragments  of  its  walls, 
torn  down  in  i860,  show  it  to  have  been 
about  24a  feet  square ;  said  to  be  the  place 
of  sacrifice  of  Kaolohaka,  a  chief  from  Ha- 
waii, on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy. 

Kamauakapu Kapahulu.  Diamond   Head.   11x15.8   feet   in   size; 

erected  by  Kalakaua  in  1888:  of  husbandry 
class  for  his  "Naua  Society"  workings. 
Already  in  partial  ruins. 

Kulanthakoi Waikik:,  site  of  grass  house  Kalakaua  premises. 

Ruins  noticed  at  time  of  Prince  of  Hawaii's 
death,  1862 ;  walls  torn  down  much  earlier. 

Makahuna Diamond  Head,  overlooking  "Aqua   Marine." — A 

targe  heiau  enclosure  dedicated  to  Kane  and 
Kanekoa,  of  Kuula  character,  so  said. 
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Pahu-a-Maui Diamond  Head,  site  cf  Light  House  station.— 

All  destroyed. 
Kukuionapeha Kaimuki,  at  town  side  of  old  signal  station. — All 

destroyed. 
Manua Punch  Bowl,  about  rear  of  Queen's  Hospital:  ol 

husbandry  class ;  actual  site  of  same  now  lost. 

Pakalca Honolulu. — Heiau  pookanaka;  site  not  located. 

Kaheiki Honolulu. — Heiau  pookanaka,  of  traditional  Me- 

nehune  construction,   site  of  same   undiscov- 

Hale-wa Little  Greenwich,   Pauoa. — HeJau   pookanaka,  of 

round  construction ;  about  150  feet  diam. 
Destroyed  before  Lord  George  Paulet's  time, 
1843. 

Kahuoi Pacific  Heights. — Of  husbandry  class.    Destroyed 

about  1850;  foundations  said  to  be  yet  trace- 
able. 

Kawapopo Upper  Manoa,  on  premises  formerly  of  Haalilio; 

a  small  heiau.  said  to  have  been  torn  down 
prior  to  1850. 

Kukaoo Manoa  Vall-y.— A  small  heiau  said  to  have  been 

built  by  the  Menehunes  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  Kualii  and  rebuilt  about  170a  Its 
walls  arc  yet  standing. 

Hakika Paliluahine.  east  side  of  valley. — A  round  heiau  of 

not  large  siie.  Foundations  now  barely  trace- 
able. 

Hipawai Makai  of  Church,  Manoa. — Of  large  size  and  poo- 
kanaka class,  partly  destroyed  many  years 
ago,  then  used  as  a  place  of  burial.  Remain- 
ing walls  subsequently  torn  down. 

Ahukini Kaowa,  Wailele. — A  square  heiau  about  50  feet  jn 

*  size,   destroyed   some   ten   years   ago   and   its 

stones  used  for  fences. 

Kauiliula Kuliouou.  Wailele.— A  similar  sized  heiau,  little 

of  which  now  remains. 

Hawea Hawea,   Maunalua. — About  75   feet   square,  now 

all  gone;  stones  used  to  build  walls  with. 

Niu,  at  foot  of  Kulepiamoa  (the  middle  ridge), 

of  about  same  size  as  Hawea;  used  in  later 
years  as  a  sheep  pen. 

Kawauoha Kawauoha,    Wailupe. — Some    remains    of   it    still 

there;  was  7.';x7S  feet  in  size,  just  above  Puu 
Hua,  at  the  foot  of  hill  Hawaii  loa. 

Umimua Moanalua,   on   slope  above  late   S.    E.   Damon's 

mountain  hou^e,  Heiau  pookanaka,  about 
100x70  feet.  Some  little  distance  below  it  is 
said  to  be  its  sacrificial  stone.  Its  walls  are 
yet  to  be  seen,  in  ruins. 
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Puukapu Kahauiki,  miuka  of  military  quarters. — Founda- 
tions only  traceable.  Reports  as  to  class  and 
size  as  also  its  kahuna  are  conflicting. 

Kaumahaloa Halawa,  mauka  of  main  road,  about  70x80  feet 

in  size,  built  before  time  of  Kakuhihewa, 
1560;  destroyed  during  Kam.  IV  reign,  about 
i86a 

Waikahi ....Halawa  Valley,  at  Honolulu  side  of  stream,  on 

upper  side  of  governtnent  road,  from  which 
it  may  be  seen.  About  80  feet  square.  Of 
pookanaka  class ;  Manuuokao  its  kahuna. 

Keaiwa Aiea,   Ewa-uka.  back  near  Koolau  mountains, — 

Erected  in  time  of  Kakuhihewa;   Keaiwa  its 

Waikele,  Ewa, — Site  not  identified.  Keiau  poo- 
kanaka, where  the  chief  Hao  was  surprised 
during  temple  worship  and  slain  with  his 
priest  and  attendant  chiefs  by  direction  of  the 
Moi  of  Oahu,  about  1650. 

'Waimalii,  Ewa. — Built  by  Naulu-a-Maihea  in  12th 

century.  Class  and  size  unknown.  Founda- 
tions were  noticeable  in  1880;  site  now  lost 

Ahuena .Waipio,  Ewa. — Foundations  siill  traceable.    Hon. 

John  li  used  to  be  the  custodian  of  its  idols. 

On  Kapolei  hill,  Ewa. — Size  and  class  unknown. 

Its  walls  thrown  down  for  fencing. 

Kuokala Waianae,     overlooking     Kaena     point. — Built     by 

Kauaians  on  their  settling  Oahu.  Now  in 
ruins;  class  doubtful, 

Kahanaike Makua.  Wainnae. — Of  pookanaka  class  and  plat- 
form character.  Its  ruins  indicate  a  size  of 
about  80  feet   or  more  square. 

Kuopio Makua.   near   church. — Size   about   4SrSa   teet   of 

husbandry  class;  little ,.now  in  evidence. 

Kanaloa Makua. — A   small    heiau   now   entirely   destroyed, 

class  unknown. 

Ukanipo Makua,   at    l.aiehau. — .\   medium   siied   heiau   of 

pookanaka  class,  paved  but  not  walled,  now 
in  ruins ;  used  as  a  place  of  burial, 

Kaneaki Makaha. — A  walled  heiau  of  two  sections,  45x50 

and  70x7s  feet,  the  smaller  division  being  six 
feet  above  the  other ;  both  walled  and  well 
paved,  and  the  best  preserved  of  all  in  the 
dislri.:l. 

Kamaileunu Puu  o  Kukaauau.— .A  medium  sized  heiau  of  plat- 
form chiracter  and  pookanaka  class,  still  in 
fair  condition,  to  be  seen  from  the  road  on 
the  bluff  above  the  pipe  line  of  electric  pump- 


Kahoalii Puu 
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for  fence  building.  This  i»  said  to  have  been 
the  place  of  Kahahana'3  residence,  and  the 
scene  of  some  of  Kamapuaa's  escapades. 

Papaenaena Honua-uka, — Of  pookanaka  class,  in  Kukui  grove 

at  base  of  the  palis.  Foundations  only  re- 
main. Its  walls  were  torn  down  years  ago 
by  ranchmen. 

Kikahi Kawela.— All  destroyed,  site  now  lost  in  cane  field. 

Punanaula Kumaipo.^A  paved  and  walled  heiau  of  luakini 

class,   some   70    feet   square,   with   three   ter- 

Fuupaheehee Puupaheehee. — A  once  walled  heiau  of  two  or 

three  divisions,  70  feet  in  width,  of  luakini 
class,  now  in  ruins ;  the  outer  portions  en- 
tirely Rone.  Its  slopes  are  now  used  as  burial 
place  for  Japanese. 

Kuilioloa Kaneilio.  at  Iig;ht  house  point,  near  R.  R,  station. 

In  ruins ;  its  outlines  *ell  defined,  show  a  plan 
of  three  divisions  of  about  60x146  feet.  Class 
unknown. 

Poka-i Xalai-a.  at  head  oT  Waianae  valley. — Of  large  size, 

paved  and  walled ;  of  pookanaka  class.  Niau 
its  kahuna.  Its  broken  walls  and  modern 
uses  afford  little  lo  base  an  idea  of  its  ancient 
form  or  plan  of  construction. 

Kane Kamaile. — All  destroyed;  its  site  plowed  over. 

Malaihakoa Waianae-waena. — A    small    heiau;    fragments   of 

foundations  only  to  be  seen. 

Kumaiawa Kokoke-kipo.— All  destroyed  and  leveled  off;  class 

and  si;e  doubtful. 

Kalamaluna Kttaiwa, — Now  in  ruins  in  a  field  of  cane. 

Ilihune Nanakiiti. — A  small  walled  heiau    of   pookanaka 

class ;  used  about  i860  by  Frank  Manini  as  a 
cattle  pen,  for  which  natives  prophesied  his 
poverty  and  death. 

Kakioe ...Puhawai. — A  small  heiau  of  which  nothing  now 

remains  but  its  sacred  spring,  and  the  sound 
of.  its  drums  and  conchs  on  the  nights  of 
Kane. 

Nioiula Halona,  Lualualei. — A  paved  and  walled  heiau  of 

pookanaka  class,  about  50  feet  square,  in  two 
sections ;   recently  destroyed. 

Onehana .On  slope  at  rear  of  Waialua  Agr,  Co.'s  mill:  a 

partly  walled  and  platform  heiau  about  60x100 
feet  in  size ;  of  pookanaka  class. 

Kalakiki On  ridge  north  of  Onehana.  of  pookanaka  class; 

its  walls  covered  in  a  tangle  of  hau  and  lan- 

Hekili At  Palaa-uka,  near  the  twin  bridge,  below  the 

road;  of  luakini  class  and  place  of  refuge; 
long  since  destroyed. 

Lonoakeahu Keehu.— A  heiau  of  small  size  destroyed    years 

ago;  site  now  planted  to  cane. 
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Names  Location.  Remarks. 

Kapukapuakea Palaa-kai. — A  medium  sized  heiau  of  tradifional 

Menehune  construction  of  kauila  wood,  long 
since  destroyed,  said  to  have  worked  in  con- 
nection with  Lonoakeahu.    Luuau  its  kahuna. 

Lapuu Lauhulu, — A  small  heiau  of  unknown  class;  all 

destroyed. 

Kanehoalani Kawailoa   valley. — A   small   heiau   of   husbandry 

class ;  all  destroyed. 

Iliilikea At  back  of  Kawailoa  ranch  house,  of  two  divi- 
sions, 75x267  feet,  its  walls  well  defined, 
though  in  ruins.    Gass  unknowa 

Puupea Punanue,  on  crown  of  hill. — A  medium  sized  heiau 

of  several  divisions ;  portions  of  paving  and 
walls  still  in  evidence.    Class  unknown. 

Kamani -Rear  of  Haleiwa  Hotel. — No  trace  now  remain- 
ing: was  of  luakini  class,  an  unpaved  heiau  of 
large  size  with  lime  stone  walls. 

Kupopolo On  Watalua  side  of  Waimea  point. — A  large  sized 

heiau  o(  two  divisions,  110x266  feet,  still 
standing  in  fair  condition.  Kaopulupulu  its 
kahuna. 

Puu  o  lUahuka On  Keanaloa  slope,  Pupukea  lands,  overlooking 

Waimea. — An  immense  heiau  of  two  divisions. 
2Sixr37  and  186x168  feet,  giving  a  total  length 
of  467  feet,  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice of  the  murdered  ofiicers  of  the  Daedalus 
in  1792,  in  Waimea  valley.  Of  pookanaka 
class :  Kaopulupulu  its  priest.  Its  outer  walls 
are  still  standing,  in  fair  condition,  but  its 
paving  has  been  much  disturbed. 

Kawaewae Kaneohe.— Size  and  class  doubtful;  built  by  Olo- 

pana  about  the  opening  of  the  I2th  century. 

Leleahina Jolekaa,  Heeia.— A  large  heiau  enclosure  of  about 

two  acres  in  area,  now  used  as  a  cemetery. 
The  heiau  proper  was  about  'A  acre. 

Alala Kailtia. — Celebrated  as  the  heiau  where  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  birth  of  Kualii  were  per- 
formed, about  1640. 

Upo Kailua. — A  stone  paved  heiau  with  walls  ten  feet 

high;  of  about  J^  acre  in  area;  reported  to  be 
still  standing. 

Makini ,,  Kailua.— Particulars  not  ascertained. 

Olohana. ....    Waimanalo.^No  particulars  obtained. 

Pueo Waimanalo.- — No  particulars  obtained. 

Mokapu. — A  large  heiau  of  husbandry  class;  Htna 

and  Ku  its  deities. 

Any  exiension,  further  particulars  or  corrections  to  the  foregoing, 
or  aid  in  completing  the  lists  of  the  other  islands  of  the  group  for  publica- 
■'on  in  our  next  issue,  will  be  duly  appreciated. 
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A   pretiminarf   ptper   in    the    atudr   of   tbe  HcUni   ol   Haw&H,   vitli  pUni   of   the 
prlncipsl  one*  el  KauMl  and  Oilm. 

BY  THOS.  O.  THRUM. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

EN  the  self-imposed  task  of  listing  the  heiaus  ftempless)  ol 
ancient  Hawaii,  which  is  begun  in  this  issue,  there  has 
been  such  an  appreciative  and  cooperative  spirit  met  with 
°W  in  the  work  in  various  parts  of  the  islands  as  not  only 
to  materially  lighten  its  labors  by  the  interest  and  encourage- 
ment shown,  but  to  assure  greater  accuracy  while  hastening 
its  compilation.  To  all  such  we  would  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations. 

The  subject  has  been  found  so  interwoven  with  the  history, 
tradition  and  leg-ends  of  the  people  that  it  has  naturally  led  to 
enquiries  and  investigations,  entailing  far  more  research  work 
than  was  anticipated;  for  it  is  proving  an  allurement  to  the 
thorough  study  of  the  different  kinds  or  classes  of  heiaus,  their 
plans  and  construction,  as  also  the  religious  and  other  cere- 
monies thereat.  This  much  is  being  realized,  and  expres- 
sions of  regret  have  been  freely  made,  that  we  are  at  least 
fifty  years  too  late  in  entering  upon  these  investigations  for  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  matter,  for  there  are  no  natives 
now  living  that  have  more  than  hear-say  information  on  the 
subject,  not  a  little  of  which  proves  conflicting  if  not  con- 
tradictory. Nor  are  the  descriptive  accounts  by  the  native 
authorities  of  Hawaiian  antiquity,  David  Maio  and  S.  M,  Ka- 
makau,  as  clear  and  explicit  as  they  might  have  been,  with  the 
opportunities  for  detail  which  was  theirs,  or  could  have  been 
commanded  at  the  time  in  which  they  wrote,  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago. 

While  these  difficulties  may  delay  the  result  of  our  study 
of  the  subject,  there  is  nevertheless  much  material  of  deep 
interest  attending  the  search  and  listing  of  the  temples  of  these 
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islands  that  warrants  a  record  thereof  for  reference  and  pres- 
ervation. Much  data  of  this  character  is  embodied  in  the  list 
for  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai,  as  may  be  seen,  but  not 
a  few  would  be  unjustly  dealt  with  under  such  limitations. 

Authorities  seem  to  agree  on  at  least  four  classes  or  grades 
of  heiaus,  viz. :  Heiau  me  luakini,  Heiau  pookanaka,  Heiau 
waihau,  and  Heiau  unu,  as  mentioned  by  Kamakau,  though 
as  to  their  order  of  supremacy  or  severity  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Malo  and  his  translator  names  the  Luakini  as  of 
the  highest  class.  I'he  historian  Alexander  says,  "It  was  only 
at  the  Luakini  heiaus  that  human  sacrifices  could  be  offered, 
and  hence  they  were  called  heiau  pookanaka,"  the  terms  thus 
apparently,  being  synonymous. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  attention  now  being  given  to  this  sub- 
ject by  an  eminent  scholar  in  our  midst  will  make  this  matter 
clear.  Possibly  a  clew  is  at  hand  that  will  warrant  further 
search  and  enquiry  for  an  explanation  of  those  heiaus  whose 
sacrificial  stone  is  outside  their  walls  and  some  distance  away 
lest  the  temple  be  polluted  with  blood,  or  those  dependant 
upon  another  heiau  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  for  their 
thorough  working.  Kamakau's  term  heiau  me  luakini  implies 
it  as  a  class  having  double  functions,  though  his  treatment 
of  heiaus  fails  to  show  what  this  is,  Malo  treats  the  subject 
under  one  head,  luakini,  describing  it  as  a  war  temple  fheiau 
wai  kaua).  yet  makes  mentions  of  several  others  of  milder 
character. 

The  list  of  heiaus  given  embrace  these  varieties  of  class, 
while  it  exceeds  the  authoritative  number  as  to  shaped,  and 
gives  the  maximum  and  minimum  as  to  size,  probably,  in  all 
the  islands  of  the  group.  And  strange  to  say,  in  all  the  heiaus 
visited  on  the  two  islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai,  there  are  no  two 
alike  in  plan.  Some  indicate  such  individuality  even  in  their 
ruins  as  to  make  one  hunger  for  their  history. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  Hawaiian  heiaus  were  either  walled 
stone  enclosures  or  open  platform  structures.  They  were 
mostly  levelled  and  stone  paved,  many  being  of  two  to  four 
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terraces.  All  heiaus  were  without  roof  covering  except  as  to 
the  several  small  houses  erected  within  their  precincts.  In 
two  instances,  both  of  which  were  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
at  Waialua  and  at  Honolulu,  heiaus  were  described  as  having 
been  of  stick  ience  construction.  And  there  were  also  sacred 
places  of  more  than  local  fame  to  which  pilgrimages  were 
made  and  sacrificial  offerings  placed  on  outcropping  rocks  on 
a  level  plain,  as  that  of  Elelcuna,  at  Mana,  Kauai. 

But  all  this  belongs  to  subjects  reserved  for  further  study. 
They  are  merely  mentioned  to  enable  the  general  reader  un- 
acquainted with  Hawaiian  temples  to  better  understand  the 
list  referred  to,  and  the  following  notes  in  connection  there- 
with. 

HEIAUS  OF  OAUU. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  the  subject  is  interwoven  with 
the  history,  tradition  and  legends  of  the  people.  This  was 
shown  in  the  account  of  the  heiau  of  Kupopolo,  at  Waialua, 
in  the  last  Annual.  History  discovered  it  to  us;  tradition 
connected  it  with  the  famous  seer  Kaopulupulu,  high  priest  of 
the  heiau  of  Puu  o  Mahuka  on  the  sloping  table  land  of  Pupu- 
kea,  overlooking  Waimea,  and  legend  connects  it  with  Kauai 
by  its  dedicatory  and  signal  fires. 

If  size  should  give  preference  to  notice  then  Puu  o  Mahuka 
is  entitled  to  first  mention,  and  like  Kupopolo  is  in  good  con- 
dition for  its  age.  It  is  a  walled  heiau  of  two  divisions,  its 
upper  section  being  127x281  feet  and  the  lower  168x186  feet, 
giving  a  total  length  of  467  feet.  Both  sections  have  been 
paved  with  stones  but  at  this  time  innumerable  mounds  and  a 
maze  of  stone  divisions  predominate.  The  upper  end  has  a 
double  wall,  the  inner  one  having  a  Icdsre  or  base  of  two  feet 
from  which  five  terraces  of  uneven  width  extend,  but  averag- 
ing 15  feet,  ranging  cbont  eight  to  twelve  inrhfrs  b'low  each 
other,  occupy  this  upper  end.  In  the  middle  at  ilii-;  iippT  end, 
six  feet  from  the  wall,  is  a  raised  ground  24x32  ff-t  in  the 
front  of  which,  but  a  little  lower,  is  a  smallT  rai-f-d  s'-cti'^n 
12x15  '***■    *^  "^^  *"■'*  sidfis  of  this  upper  division  a  U'-x  ]fil(/c 
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runs  the  entire  length  of  the  walls.  This  is  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  floor  and  runs  mostly  eight  feet  wide  on  the 
west  side,  but  on  the  east  side  it  is  ten  feet.  A  similar  ledge 
runs  across  the  upper  end  wall  of  the  lower  division,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  which  are  three  curved  formations,  join- 
ing, each  about  12x15  i^^^,  similar  to  like  tri-curved  places 
noted  on  each  side  of  the  upper  division  ledge  opposite  each 
other  about  fifty  feel  from  its  lower  end.  These  features  will 
be  best  understood  by  reference  to  its  plan.  In  only  one  other 
heiau  as  yet,  has  a  similar  ledge  been  found.  The  walls  of 
Puu  o  Mahuka  are  light  for  the  most  part,  say  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  stand  from  five  to  ten  feet  high  according  to 
slope  of  the  ground. 

A  square  enclosure  56x56  feet  joins  on  the  lower  end  of  this 
heiau,  which  is  said  to  be  of  more  modern  construction,  to 
commemorate  a  kahuna's  successful  wager  with  an  alii,  but  is 
no  part  of  it,  though  the  ruins  of  two  small  structures  nearer 
the  point  is  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  Puu  o 
Mahuka  in  its  working. 

Two  heiaus  of  local  prominence  graced  the  Waialua  slopes 
of  Kaala,  viz.:  Onehana,  at  the  back  of  the  Agricultural  Co.'s 
mill,  and  Kalakiki  toward  Mokuleia,  but  higher  up  the  ridge. 
The  former  seems  to  be  a  partly  walled  and  part  platform 
structure  of  good  size,  the  full  dimensions  of  which  are  lost 
in  the  jungle  and  soil  accretions  at  the  rear.  Tradition  places 
both  of  them  in  the  fearsome  class  for  the  human  sacrifices 
claimed  for  them,  and  the  haunted  character  to  this  day  expe- 
rienced by  night  travelers  in  their  vicinity,  but  more  particu- 
lar Onehana.  Not  only  is  the  beating  of  drums  and  sound  of 
the  conch  shell  and  gourd  rattles  heard  in  the  nights  of  Kane 
in  its  precincts,  but  its  influence  extends  to  the  shore  and  sea 
at  its  front,  for  torch-lights  at  times  suddenly  appear  and 
dance  about  within  its  range,  or  vanish  at  one's  approach. 
Figures,  as  of  persons  bathing,  or  fishing,  are  said  to  frequent 
its  shore  waters  and  mingle  with  persons  so  engaged  but 
which  vanish  from  sight  if  addressed.    It  is  deemed  unwise  to 
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express  an  intent  to  go  afishjng  abreast  of  Kalakiki  unless  in 
an  indirect  or  figurative  way,  else  Keanini,  the  shark-god  deity 
of  the  heiau,  which  is  a  huge  rock  lying  awash  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  shore,  will  cause  the  phosphorescent  lights  to 
so  dog  one's  effort  as  to  render  the  attempt  futile.  A  still 
further  superstition  is,  that  a  house  built  within  the  range 
from  the  temple  to  its  deity  must  not  have  its  doorway  face  the 
hills,  else  trouble,  sickness  and  death  to  the  household  is  sure 
to  follow. 

Among  the  various  heiaus  claimed  for  Waialua  in  ancient 
time,  the  site  of  a  wooden  structure  known  as  Kapukapuakea, 
at  Palaakai,  is  referred  to;  a  medium  sized  temple  built  by  the 
Menehunes  of  kauila  wood,  and  which  was  connected  in  its 
workings  with  Lonoakeahu,  at  Keehu,  some  distance  back  of 
the  village.  Its  kahuna,  Luuau,  is  said  to  have  foretold  the 
wane  of  the  alii  Kahele's  power,  through  the  displeasure  of 
the  gods  at  his  irreligious  acts,  and  as  a  result  he  died 
degraded  outside  of  his  own  district. 

Hekili,  at  Palaa-uka,  just  below  the  road,  is  claimed  to  have 
been  a  heiau  luakini  and  place  of  refuge.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  it  save  the  beating  of  its  drums  and  the  sound  of  its  flutes 
on  the  nights  of  Kane.  This  is  likewise  the  evidence  in  our 
day  of  the  temple  of  Kamani,  of  luakini  class  and  large  size, 
of  lime  stone  walls  that  stood  at  the  rear  of  Haleiwa  Hotel : 
of  Punakai,  a  medium  siied  heiau  at  Palaa,  and  of  L^puu  at 
Lauhulu,  whose  sounds  of  devotion  or  revelry  are  said  to  be 
not  confined  to  the  trained  or  expectant  Hawaiian  ear,  but 
that  certain  foreign  residents  have  heard  them  likewise. 

According  to  Waiaiiae  tradition  eminence  is  claimed  for  the 
heiau  of  Kuokala,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  range  overlook- 
ing Kacna  point.  This  was  not  of  large  size,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  buiit  by  Kauaians  when  they  first  settled  this  island. 
Both  from  its  great  age  and  its  exposure  to  trespass  by  cattle, 
its  walls  are  now  fallen  to  a  shapeless  ruin. 

The  district  of  Waianae  has  little  now  to  show  of  the  many 
^leiaus  that  once  dotted  its  several  valleys.    The  best  remain- 
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ing  is  that  of  Kaneaki,  in  Makaha,  some  little  distance  above 
the  Holt  homestead.  This  was  found  to  be  an  L  shaped 
walled  and  paved  structure  of  two  divisions,  the  smaller  sec- 
tion, 40x50  feet,  standing:  six  feet  above  a  larger  section  meas- 
uring 70x75  feet.  The  walls  of  the  upper  portion  were  of 
man's  height,  within,  but  in  the  lower  division  its  walls  were 
but  two  feet  from  the  stone-paved  floor,  the  inner  end  of  which 
a  width  of  15  feet  was  depressed  nearly  two  feet.  The  east 
end  of  the  upper  section  showed  two  steps  of  stone  running 
straight  across,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  small  platform, 
or  altar  place,  curving  outward,  and  like  that  of  Pun  o  Mahuka 
it  did  not  join  the  main  wall. 

Of  those  in  Waianae  valley  proper  the  ruins  of  two  of  some 
interest  lie  close  to  the  R.  R.  station;  one  on  Puupaheehee  hill 
and  the  other  at  the  light-house  point.  This  latter  heiau  was 
evidently  built  according  to  the  lay  of  the  land,  for  it  is  in 
three  sections  of  widening  area  as  it  stretches  inland,  its  end 
and  southern  walls  being  built  up  in  receding  tiers  so  that  the 
outer  or  point  division  which  measures  55  feet  at  its  base  only 
gives  ^5  feet  in  width  of  surface  by  48  feet  in  depth.  The  sec- 
ond division  is  60x38  feet,  and  inland  of  it,  on  the  south  side 
of  a  well  defined  and  level  area  are  the  house  foundations 
measuring  25x60  feet. 

That  on  Puupaheehee  was  also  a  waited  structure  of  two  or 
three  divisions,  the  upper  section  being  70  feet  across,  by 
57  feet  in  its  width;  the  lower  ones  not  so  well  defined.  Its 
slopes  in  ancient  time,  covered  with  slippery  grass  strewn  for 
the  purpose,  was  the  scene  of  sledding  contests,  hence  its 
name.  Of  late  its  north  and  western  slopes  have  been 
assigned  as  a  burial  place  for  Orientals. 

An  important  temple  in  its  day  must  have  been  that  of 
Poka-i  at  the  head  of  the  Waianae  valley,  claimed  to  have  been 
of  platform  character,  though  heavy  walls  in  its  precincts  do 
not  indicate  modern  erection.  It  is  located  in  a  net  work  of 
rocks  and  stone-paved  terraces  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  lines  or  shape  of  the  heiau,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  severity  under  Niau,  its  kahuna. 
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Kumaiwa  is  credited  as  the  hciau  where  the  priest  Kaopulu- 
pulu  and  his  son  Kahulupue  took  refuge  and  were  driven 
therefrom  by  the  soldiers  of  Kahahana  when,  as  the  priest  and 
his  son  plunged  into  the  sea  through  the  murderous  attack  he 
exclaimed,  "The  land  is  the  sea's,"  which  Hawaiians  long  since 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  prophetic  utterance  now  ful- 
filled, the  land  being  occupied  and  governed  from  over  the  sea. 
Nothing  is  left  of  this  heiau,  even  its  foundations  being  levelled 
off.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Kahoalii,  at  Puukahea,  Kaha- 
hana's  place,  which  was  a  walled  structure  of  about  80x120  feet 
in  size,  connected  also  in  legend  with  the  exploits  of  Kama- 
puaa.  This  heiau  was  destroyed  by  J,  L.  Richardson,  and  its 
stones  used  to  enclose  the  manager's  premises. 

Coming  now  to  '.hose  of  Honolulu  and  its  vicinity  it  is  to 
be  said  that  the  patient  delver  finds  a  liberal  reward,  but  of  all 
the  temples  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  name  by  historian 
none  now  remain,  and  but  one  is  left  of  those  famed  in  tradi- 
tion. S.  M.  ICamakau  left  the  names  of  several  heiaus  and  the 
,  locations  of  others  that  have  kept  us  busy  identifying  in  this 
-'^uuanu,  Wakea  first  built  heiaus  for  the  gods,  viz.:  Kupu- 
anuu,  Kupualani,  Pakaalana-lalo,  and  luna.  in  the  valley  of 
Waolani,  on  the  ridge  joining  Kapalama  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  Keanaakamano,  and  some  overlooking  Nuuanu.  These 
heiaus  are  said  to  have  been  the  places  of  the  eepa  people  and 
the  many  wii^ards  residing  at  Waolani.">  Tradition  credits 
the  Heiau  of  Kawaluna  at  this  place  (better  known  as  Rooke's 
valley),  to  the  lime  of  Kualii,  about  1685,  and  its  consecration 
by  him  by  right  as  Moi  of  Oahu,  following  which,  he  routed 
the  Kona  forces  that  had  ascended  the  valley  to  resist  and  pre- 
vent him.^ 

Mauoki^  is  said  to  have  been  of  traditional  Menehune  con- 
struction with  stones  brought  one  by  one  from  Kawiwi,  Wai- 
anae.  It  was  a  heiau  of  good  size,  walled  on  three  sides  and 
open  to  the  west  that  stood  al  the  foot  of  the  slope  dividing 
the  Manoa  and  Palolo  valleys,  Kamoiliili.       It  was  torn  down 
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by  J.  E.  Bush,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  1883,  and  its 
stones  used  for  street  work, 

Kamakau  mentions  also  Pakaka  and  Kaheiki  as  heiaus  of 
pookanaka  class,  but  does  not  locate  them.  So  far  these  have 
not  been  identified.  His  Kuapalaha  site  is  now  covered  partly 
by  the  Cunha  premises  at  the  entrance  of  Kapiolani  Park,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  worked  in  conjunction  with  Papaenaena 
that  stood  at  the  foot  of  Diamond  Head,  near  the  rear  of 
Mr,  T.  Douglas'  premises.  This  latter  is  referred  to  by  early 
writers  and  listed  by  Kamakau  as  the  "Leahi"  heiau.  Various 
authorities  show  this  to  have  been  a  walled  temple,  nearly 
quadrangular,  its  open  front  approached  by  a  series  of  ter- 
races. It  was  paved  throughout  and  foundation  fragments 
now  indicate  it  as  having  been  130x70  or  80  feet  in  size.  Its 
walls  were  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  thick  at  the 
base  and  four  at  the  top.  A  visitor'  in  1852  noted  "the  remains 
of  three  altars  located  at  the  western  extremity,  closely  resem- 
bling parallelograms."  Papaenaena  was  destroyed  by  K^a~ 
ina  about  1856,  and  its  stones  taken  for  fence  and  road  work 
at  Waikiki, 

Some  confusion  existi;  between  this  and  the  Apuakeliau 
heiau,  Helumoa,  from  the  prominent  sacrifices  that  took  place 
at  one  or  the  other.  The  Apuakehau  temple  must  have  been 
of  a  more  ancient  period  than  Papaenaena,  else  this  latter 
would  not  likely  have  had  the  preference  of  Kamehameha's 
sacrifices  and  services,  nor  that  two  of  similar  class  or  char- 
acter so  near  each  other  should  be  at  their  zenith  in  royal  favor 
and  priestly  power  at  the  same  time.  The  Apuakehau  heiau 
was  the  place  of  sacrifice  of  Kauhi-a-Kama,  the  defeated  Moi 
of  Maui,  in  his  raid  on  Oahu  in  the  reign  of  Kaihikapu.''  It  is 
not  learned  when  its  service  ceased  and  Papaenacna's  began, 

•  Sand.  la.  Nolea.  N.  Y..  1854.  p.  94. 

tPoniBDilcr  Mfi:      "He  lindi'd  >l  WalklkL  Knil  wan  mn  by  lh>  Onhu  chlrfs 
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but  the  scene  of  activities  center  in  the  latter  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  century. 

The  following-  events  are  of  recoril  relating  to  Papaenaena: 
"In  1804  when  Kamehameha  was  on  his  way  from  Hawaii 
to  invade  Kauai  he  halted  at  Oahu  with  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men,  A  serious  epidemic  broke  out  amongr  them 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  swept  away  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them.  During  the  plagfue  the  king  repaired  to  the 
great  heiau  at  Waikiki,  to  conciliate  the  god  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  angry.  The  priests  recommended  a  ten-day's 
tabu,  the  sacrifice  of  three  human  victims,  400  hogs,  as  many 
coconuts,  and  a  like  number  of  bunches  of  plantains.  Three 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  enormous  turpitude  of  eating 
coconuts  with  the  old  queen  were  accordingly  seized  and  led 
to  the  heiau.  But  there  being  yet  three  days  before  the  offer- 
ings could  be  duly  presented,  the  eyes  of  the  victims  were 
scooped  out,  the  bones  of  their  arms  and  legs  were  broken, 
and  they  were  then  deposited  in  a  house  to  await  the  coup 
de  grace  on  the  day  of  sacrifice.  While  these  maimed  and 
miserable  creatures  were  in  the  height  of  their  suffering,  some 
persons,  moved  by  curiosity,  visited  them  in  prison  and  found 
them  neither  raving  nor  desponding,  but  sullenly  singing  the 
national  hula  *  *  *  as  though  they  were  insensible  of  the 
past,  and  indifferent  to  the  future.  When  the  slaughtering 
time  arrived,  one  of  them  was  placed  under  the  legs  of  the 
idol,  and  the  other  two  were  laid  with  the  hogs  and  fruit  upon 
the  altar  frame.  They  were  then  beaten  with  clubs  upon  the 
shoulders  till  they  died  of  the  blows.  This  was  told  us  by  an 
eye  witness  of  the  murderous  spectacle.' 

Another  sacritice  is  recorded  of  Kamehameha  I,  at  Leahi, 
where  he  had  his  nephew,  Kanihonui,  slain  and  placed  on  its 
altar  for  breaking  tabu  with  Queen  Kaahumanu.  Kamakau 
gives  a  full  account  of  this  event,'  attributing  the  cause  to 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  through  the  establishment  of 
stills  for  rum  making.     Another  native  writer  also  treats  of 
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it  in  Fragments  of  Hawaiian  History,*  and  Kotzebue  mentions 
it  on  the  authority  of  Manini  and  says:  "The  king  shed  tears 
for  the  young  man."''     This  occurred  about  1807. 

Another  heiau  in  this  vicinity  famed  for  a  royal  sacrifice 
on  its  altar  was  Kapua,  at  Kapahulu,  about  opposite  Camp 
McKinley.  A  portion  of  its  walls  may  yet  be  seen.  Kaleiku- 
pule,  Moi  of  Oahtt,  is  said  to  have  slain  the  chief  Kaolohaka 
on  his  arrival  from  Hawaii  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  and 
to  have  sacrificed  liim  at  the  heiau  of  Kapua,  which  act  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Kamehameha's  invasion  of 
Oahu  in  his  landing  at  Waialae.  Outside  of  Kapua,  to  the 
east,  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  bodies  from  the  Wai- 
kiki-kai  heiaus  were  brought  for  burial. 

Diligent  efTort  has  been  made  to  identify  the  heiau  that  was 
destroyed  by  the  natives  because  profaned  by  Dr.  Scheffer'a 
people,  in  1815,  and  to  locate  the  site  of  the  "bamboo"  struc- 
ture hastily  built  to  lake  its  place,  as  mentioned  by  Kotzebue 
in  the  account  of  his  visit  here  the  following  year,  but,  so  far, 
without  success.  Nor  has  Chamisso's  account  of  his  experi- 
ences at  the  temple  services  he  was  permitted  by  the  priests 
to  participate  in,  as  yet,  been  met  with.  Kotzebue's  report 
is  as  follows : 

"The  sun  was  just  setting  when  I  passed  the  moral  (tem- 
ple) which  Kalaimoku,  accompanied  by  Chamisso,  and  sev- 
eral aliis  was  just  entering.  This  heiau  has  been  built  in  great 
haste,  at  some  distance  from  Honolulu,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants were  obliged  to  destroy  the  old  one,  which  had  been 
polluted  by  the  intrusion  of  Scheffer's  people.  The  procession 
on  entering  observed  the  deepest  silence,  soon  after  that  some 
came  out  again  from  the  four  sides,  lifted  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  and  seemed  to  invoke  some  one  with  loud  cries;  and, 
after  repeating  this  several  times  withdrew  again.  Hereupon 
two  fellows  rushed  out  furiously  running  with  all  their  speerl 
in  opposite  directions  in  a  circle  round  the  morai."*  «  *  * 
As  this  mora!  was  built  in  great  haste,  after  the  destruction 


•Kuokoa,  Aur.  14.  1860. 

•  KntMboe'a  Voyaie,  lAndon,  1821.  Vol.  III.  p.  S50. 
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of  the  old  one,  it  could  give  me  no  correct  idea  of  their  sanc- 
tuary ;  I  only  found  here  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  fifty  square 
fathoms,  paled  in  with  bamboo;  in  the  middle  of  this  place  six 
small  houses,  standing  close  by  each  other,  formed  a  semi- 
circle; each  of  these  chapels  was  surrounded  byi  a  bamboo 
enclosure  over  which  the  collossal  heads  of  the  gods  appeared, 
like  sentinels. "•• 

It  seems  strange  that  nowhere  else  is  mention  found  of 
these  important  events  in  the  history  of  Honolulu's  heiaus. 

Search  for  the  Pakaka  and  Kaheiki  hetaus  mentioned  by 
Kamakau,  and  classed  as  pookanaka,  has  not  given  satisfactory 
results,  though  in  a  native  description  of  early  Honolulu,  fol- 
lowing the  Okuu  pestilence  of  1804,  there  was  located  at 
Pakaka  (known  later  as  Robinson's  point),  heiaus  of  a  medical 
class  under  one  Papa,  termed  "na  heiau  kahuna  lapaau." 
Kamakau  having  classed  his  of  this  name  or  location  as  a 
sacrificial  heiau  relieves  it  from  confusion  with  this  medical 
kahuna  school. 

Of  the  Pauoa  and  Manoa  heiaus  little  information  is  gath- 
ered, and  that  of  a  conflicting  nature.  The  only  one  still  in 
evidence  is  the  small  one  of  Kukaoo,  of  traditional  Menehune 
construction,  in  Manoa  valley,  said  to  have  been  wrested  from 
them  in  battle  and  rebuilt  by  Kualii. 

Information  relative  to  the  Koolau  and  Ewa  districts,  as  yet, 
are  very  meager.  Of  historic  note  is  the  heiau  of  A!ala  at  Kai- 
lua,  where  the  ceremonies  attending  the  birth  of  Kualii,  about 
1640,  were  performed  at  this  temple,  and  that  of  the  heiau  at 
Waikele,  Ewa,  {name  not  given),  where  the  chief  Hao  was  sur- 
prised during  temple  worship  and  slain,  with  his  priest  and  at- 
tendant chiefs,  by  direction  of  his  brother,  the  Moi  of  Oahu, 
about  1650. 

HEIAUS  OF  KAUAI. 

A  tour  of  the  island  of  Kauai  in  the  study  of  this  subject  re- 
sulted in  the  very  full  list,  as  may  be  seen;  thanks  to  the  kind  co- 
operation of  Messrs.  J.  K.  Farley,  W.  H.  Rice,  Sr.,  Francis  Gay, 
and  others,  and  to  Mr,  A.  F.  Knudscn  we  are  also  indebted  largely 
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for  traditional  and  other  facts  connected  with  the  temples  of  his 
Kona  district. 

Respecting  Polihali,  or  Polihale,  a  large  five-terraced  platform 
heiau  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  of  same  name,  beyond  Mana,  Kalapii, 
a  native  of  Kaunalewa  told  a  lot  of  things  about  the  local  tradi- 
tions from  his  father,  who  was  a  very  old  man  when  he  died.  In 
1853  he  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  Waimea  district  and 
claimed  to  have  been  a  small  boy  at  the  time  of  Cook's  visit,  which 
he  remembered.  He  had  been  circumcised  and  wore  a  malo  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  at  Koloa  (Mahaulepu)  beach,  Kauai.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  present  for  the  first  time  at  a  human  sacri- 
fice. Twelve  warriors  from  Hawaii,  captured  with  many  others 
in  the  battle,  were  killed  in  honor  of  the  war  god  on  the  open 
platform  of  the  Polihali  heiau.  He  was  then  about  16  years  of 
age. 

In  1885  Kalapii  went  with  me  to  the  heiau  of  Kaunalewa.  It 
is  situate  about  250  feet  mauka  of  the  government  road  on  the 
left  (south)  side  of  Kaunalewa  gulch  and  opposite  the  famous 
coconut  grove.  This  heiau  is  on  a  large  mass  of  lava  rock,  in 
two  tiers,  one  about  six  feet  above  the  other.  Platforms  paved 
in  stone;  both  about  20x30  feet,  facing  due  west.  This  is  the 
heiau  where  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  performed. 

Kalapii  maintained  that  the  heiau  of  Elekuna  at  NohiH  was  a 
ledge  of  sandstone  in  situ.  It  was  never  built  up  at  all.  Here 
Kalakaua  and  his  parties  sacrificed  several  times.  Natives  aver 
that  they  often'  hear  the  hula  drums  and  music  there  at  night, 
caused  by  supernatural  or  unseen  agencies. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  large  heiau  at  Haeleele,  about  a  mile 
from  Polihali,  in  the  mouth  of  Lapa  gulch.  There  are  three  plat- 
forms, one  above  the  Wher.  The  middle  one  is  about  30x50 
feet,  the  other  two  irregular  in  shape  and  smaller. 

Kuapa,  near  Waiawa,  has  a  small  heiau  about  18x28  feet,  but 
it,  like  the  Waiawa  heiau,  was  but  a  village  shrine.  The  Waiawa 
heiau  is  situated  about  200  feet  up  the  pali,  on  a  ledge,  with  a 
very  commanding  outlook.      From  its   12x20  platform  Hauola 
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can  be  seen  three-fourths  of  a  mile  away.  The  heiau  of  Hauola 
was  built,  according  to  traditions  gathered  by  Mr.  Valdeniar 
Kntidsen,  to  ccMnmemorate  the  recognition  of  Ola  as  a  Prince  of 
the  Royal  House. 

Bom  and  raised  in  obscurity  and  being  a  splendid  specimen  of 
a  stately  race,  he,  at  his  majority,  walked  boldly  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  temple.  Being  unknown  he  was  seized,  bound, 
and  condemned  to  death.  His  mother,  following  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  rank  and  proof  of  his  birth,  soon  obtained  his  re- 
lease and  established  his  position  as  one  fit  to  rule.  Later,  on 
becoming  king  of  the  whole  island  of  Kauai  he  made  a  great 
reputation  as  a  wise  and  farseeing  ruler,  Kapuahi-a-Ola,  where 
he  built  his  war  canoes ;  Kikiaola,  the  great  irrigation  ditch  of 
the  Waiamea  valley;  Kalo-a-Ola,  in  the  high  cliffs  of  Milolii; 
Kiipapa-a-Ola,  the  corduroy  road  over  the  great  swamp  of  Alakai, 
are  but  a  few  names  commemorating  his  magnificent  reign. 

When  fully  established  in  his  authority,  King  Ola  built  the 
heiau  of  Hauola  to  commemorate  his  rescue  and  identification  as 
of  royal  lineage.  This  story  is  parallel  to  that  of  King  Umi  of 
Hawaii. 

The  heiau  is  built  in  the  Hoea  gulch  with  a  vast  amphitheater 
of  cliffs  back  of  it.  This  amphitheater  makes  a  quick,  clear  and 
loud  echo,  and  when  the  hordes  of  common  people  filled  the  sur- 
rounding hill  sides  at  least  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  shouted 
in  unison,  it  is  said  that  the  roar  was  heard  in  Hanalei,  clear 
across  the  island.  From  the  area  marked  out  as  being  the  area 
covered  by  the  standing  crowd  of  the  congregation  the  number 
of  those  present  might  easily  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 

An  interesting  adjunct  to  the  heiau  of  Hauola  is  the  sacred  hill 
of  Kanaloa.  This  is  a  sandstone  knoll  rising  high  out  of  the  sand 
plain,  and  from  this  safe  distance  of  a  mile  all  those  who  from 
some  reason  or  another  were  afraid  to  mix  unguardedly  in  a 
crowd,  could  watch  unmolested  the  services  of  the  temple.  Being 
dedicated  to  Kanaloa — the  most  sacred  name — this  hill  was  a  sort 
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of  temporary  place  of  refuge  and  is  approaclied  with  reverence 
by  the  natives  to  this  day, 

Alxjve  the  heiau  of  Hauola  rises  the  abrupt  and  precipitous 
hill  of  the  same  name.  This  is  a  plateau  of  20  acres,  fully  800 
feet  high,  and  was  fitted  out  as  a  most  perfect  puu-knua,  or  fort. 
This  was  last  used  on  the  occasion  of  Kamehameha's  threatened 
invasion  in  1^04. 

There  is  a  heiau  on  the  ridge  of  Paehu,  in  Pokii,  near  the  water- 
shed and  boundary  of  Waimea.  This  is  about  five  miles  from 
the  sea  and  a  good  evidence  of  the  density  of  the  population,  even 
in  the  dry  uplands.  The  heiau  is  a  simple  platform  on  the  top 
of  a  hill.  It  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  stone  and  the  hill  then 
flattened  off  to  fill  up  the  space  inside  the  stone  work,  the  whole 
space  being  then  paved.  The  platform  is  a  perfect  paralellf^jam 
40x60  feet;  elevation  above  the  sea  about  1700  feet. 

A  similar  heiau  exists  at  Niu,  in  Kaunalewa,  about  4^  miles 
from  the  coast  and  at  an  altitude  of  1200  feet.  This  village  had 
about  half  an  acre  of  taro  land  besides  the  dry  crops  to  depend 
on.  Evidently  this  heiau.  like  that  of  Paehu,  was  but  a  village 
shrine  and  was  supported  by  a  scattered  mountaineer  population. 

At  the  foot  of  the  crater  cone  of  Puukapele  is  a  series  of  three 
platforms.  On  account  of  the  conformation  of  the  mountain  these 
are  irregular  in  shape.  The  lower  platform  is  of  earth.  It 
seems  to  have  had  no  regular  sides  or  edges,  the  ground  being 
simply  leveled  off  to  give  a  place  to  stand  on.  The  longest  axis  is 
about  60  feet.  The  longest  at  right  angle  to  this  is  about  50  feet. 
Rising  four  feet  above  this  is  a  walled  enclosure  12x30,  but  not  ex- 
actly rectangular.  The  stone  walls  are  about  three  feet  high,  and 
badly  dilapidated.  The  third  platform  is  a  small  niche  in  the 
mountain  side  about  8x10,  evidently  only  a  house  floor.  No 
special  significance  seems  to  be  attached  to  this  so-called  heiau. 

Ka-unu-aiea  is  a  small  shrine  in  the  dense  koa  forest  of  Milolii. 
It  was  only  an  "unu,"  or  shrine,  for  the  shifting  population  of  the 
forest  belt.     There  is  no  platform  left  to  indicate  its  existence. 

Kaawako  is  a  small  rectangular  structure  about  five  by  seven 
feet  and  two  feet  high,  made  of  smooth  lava  slabs,  on  th":*  summit 
of  Waialeale,  between  two  knolls,  in  the  open  country  near  the 
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pond.  This  is  very  sacred ;  to  this  day  you  must  throw  on  it  the 
Tnost  valuable  thing  you  have  with  you — money,  food,  tools,  or 
whatnot, — ^to  propitate  the  gods  of  the  mist  lest  they  envelope  you 
and  you  lose  your  way  in  that  tangle  of  woods  and  gulches  and 
level  plateaus  of  the  interior  of  Kauai. 

The  largest  and  most  famous  heiau  of  Kauai  in  its  time  is  said 
to  have  been  that  of  Kuhiau,  at  NawiHwili;  described  as  a  large 
walled  and  paved  structure  which  covered  an  area  of  about  four 
acres.  It  had  a  companion  heiau  called  Paukini,  on  the  rock  of 
that  name  now  separate  from  but  formerly  connected  with  the 
shore,  and  where  the  kahunas  of  both  temples  resided.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  either, 

Next  in  size,  and  the  largest  now  of  Kauai's  list,  is  the  heiau 
of  Malae,  in  central  Wailua,  measuring  273x324  feet,  with  but- 
tressed corners  extending  13  feet,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  known 
on  the  islands.  Its  high  and  substantial  walls  are  in  good  con- 
dition, but  its  inner  divisions  and  temple  features  were  torn  down 
by  Deborah  Kapule,  the  deserted  Queen  of  Kaumualii,  some- 
where about  1830.  A  ledge  about  two  feet  high  and  some  six 
feet  wide  is  said  to  have  extended  all  around  its  four  walls  (simi- 
lar to  the  feature  noted  in  Oahu's  largest  temple),  described  as 
the  seating  place  of  the  people  during  ceremonies.  The  com- 
panion heiau  of  Malae  was  Poliahu,  situate  some  little  distance 
from  it,  further  inland,  but  in  plain  sight  of  each  other.  It  is 
also  a  walled  heiau ;  of  medium  size,  and  in  fair  condition. 

The  shore  temples  of  the  Lihue  district  present  features  of 
peculiar  interest  in  their  construction,  Hikinaakala  is  a  long 
narrow  heiau  of  three  divisions,  the  inner  section  being  in  fair 
condition,  its  end  wall  and  corners  being  11  feet  thick,  and  of 
heavy  stones.  Much  of  its  paving  is  still  intact.  A  number  of 
graves  mark  the  middle  and  outer  sections,  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  entire  family  in  consequence  of  their  desecrating  the  tem- 
ple by  living  and  cultivating  within  its  walls.  The  total  lenf;tb 
is  395  feet  by  80  feet  in  width  on  front,  its  widest  part. 

Kukui,  situate  at  Olohena,  was  a  walled  and  paved  heiau  of 
Iwo  divisions,  196x85  feet  in  size,  now  in  a  state  of  ruins,  much 
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to  be  r^fT^tted,  for  the  distinctive  features  yet  to  be  seen  but 
insufficient  to  be  well  understood.  The  stones  of  this  temple  are 
the  largest  and  heaviest  seen  in  any  like  structure  on  the  island, 
many  being  huge  boulders  sufficient  for  the  height  and  thickness 
of  its  walls.  The  further  end  wall  is  entirely  gone,  but  the  side 
walls  are  i6  feet  thick  on  the  sea  side  and  ii  feet  on  the  upper 
side.  The  outer  division  walls  are  double  in  construction,  with 
a  four  foot  paved  passage  way  between ;  the  outside  wall  being 
eight  feet  thick  and  the  inner  wall  five.  These  passage  ways  ran 
distinctly  to  the  middle  division  wall  of  the  heiau,  and  led  to  :ts 
inner  section,  but  just  how  far  was  hard  to  determine,  as  they 
were  lost  by  the  tumbled  condition  of  the  walls  from  this  point. 
The  upper  end  wall  of  Puu-o-Mahuka  heiau  seems  to  possess 
this  double  feature  also. 

The  heiau  of  Kukui  is  famed  traditionally  as  the  place  where 
Kawelo's  body  after  being  slain  in  battle  at  Wahiawa  was  brought 
and  placed  on  the  lele  (altar)  for  decomposition,  which  did  not 
set  in,  and  on  nearly  the  tenth  anahulu  (ten  days  periods)  his 
body  was  struck  by  lightning  when  he  came  to  life. 

Near  the  Poipu  beach,  at  Koloa.  are  two  walled  heiaus  but  a 
short  distance  apart.  The  larger  one  named  Kaneioiouma,  con- 
tains features  all  its  own  in  the  stone-enclosed  unconnected  rooms 
which  extend  across  its  eastern  end.  The  front  of  this  heiau 
(to  the  west)  is  entirely  open  and  is  somewhat  wider  than  the 
rear,  which  measures  102  feet  and  is  full  11  feet  thick.  The 
seaward  wall,  9  feet  thick,  is  double  that  of  (he  mauka  wall  and 
in  height  ranges  from  four  to  six  feet.  It  is  of  three  divisions, 
slightly  terraced,  the  middle  and  inner  sections  being  still  largely 
paved  with  slabs  of  a  lime  stone  belonging  to  the  neighborhood. 

No  information  or  explanation  could  be  obtained  relative  to  the 
unconnected  stone  rooms  or  enclosures,  though  a  walled  section 
toward  the  N".  W.  corner — omitted  from  the  plan — was  said  to 
have  been  built  up  for  more  modem  use. 

The  medium  sized  heiau  on  Xiukapukapu  hill,  at  Lawai-kai, 
is  said  to  have  l»een  built  by  Kulaahiki.  an  alii,  who  lived  there, 
A  coconut  palm  was  planted  near  it  and  watered  by  him  and  his 
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priests  with  calabashes  of  water  brought  from  the  stream  in  the 
valley. 

Futile  was  all  effort  made  to  identify  and  locate  the  site  of 
the  first  described  heiau  of  these  islands,  situated  in  the  Waimea 
valley,  Kauai,  and  pictured  in  Cook's  Voyage  in  a  drawing  by 
Webber,  and  which  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  published  illus- 
trating the  interior  of  Hawaiian  heiaus  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  Neither  name,  or  exact  location  is  given,  but  it  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  oblong  space  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  stone  about  four  feet  high,  enclosed  space  loosely 
paved  with  smaller  stones,"  etc.^* 

In  continuing  this  series  next  issue,  the  notes  will  embrace  a 
number  of  the  famed  historic  temples  of  the  island  of  Hawaii. 


LAND  CUSTOMS  OF  EARLY  SETTHERS  IN  HAWAII. 

As  Shown  in  the  Foreign  Testimony  Records  of  the  CtMnmis- 
sioners  to  Quiet  Land  Titles,  1846. 

MUCH  additional  early  information  relative  to  the  block  now 
known  as  the  Executive  grounds  of  this  city,  that  was  dealt 
1  with  in  John  M.  Kapena's  address  in  the  Annual  for  1906, 
'"'"^  pp.  74-80,  is  found  in  the  claims  of  Captain  Sumner,  to- 
gether with  other  interesting  reminiscences  in  his  service  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  government  and  of  the  chiefs  in  those  early  days 
with  corroborative  testimony  by  others  confirming  important  points 
set  forth  in  Captain  Alexr.  Adams'  Log,  also  in  last  Annual,  pp. 
66-74,  aiwl  statements  in  earlier  nunibers,  all  of  which  give  it 
material  historic  value. — Ed. 

SERVICE.S   OF    WILLIAM    SUMNER,    SENS. 

I  arrived  at  these  islands  in  1807.  In  the  year  1813  I  com- 
manded a  small  schooner  belonging  to  Kalaimoku  which  sailed 
l>etween  the  islands.  In  1816  I  commanded  the  ship  Albatross 
and  made  a  number  of  voyages  from  island  to  island.  In  1817, 
was  chief  mate  of  the  brit^  Forrester,  bound  for  China ;  Alexr. 
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Adams  was  commander.  Before  proceeding  on  the  voyage  we 
were  ordered  by  Kamehameha  I  to  proceed  to  Kauai  and  haul 
down  the  Russian  colors,  which  were  then  flying  there,  and  to 
hoist  those  of  Kamehameha  in  their  place ;  this  was  accordingly 
done. 

We  sailed  for  China  on  the  12th  of  March  and  returned  October 
i6tli  following.  From  this  date  to  the  year  1821  I  was  constantly 
employed  in  commanding  government  vessels  from  one  island  to 
the  other.  In  July  of  this  year  (1821),  I  took  charge  of  the  brig 
Thaddeus  and  sailed  for  Kamschatka  with  a  load  of  salt  and  re- 
turned on  October  27th  following.  Had  not  Providence  protected 
us  during  the  voyage,  the  whole  of  us  must  have  perished  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  weather  experienced,  and  the  unsea- 
worthy  state  of  the  brig. 

From  1821  to  1824  was  again  constantly  employed  in  the 
coasting  service  in  command  of  government  vessels.  March 
2nd  of  latter  year,  by  order  of  Mr,  Pitt  (Kalaimoku),  sanctioned 
by  the  king,  I  took  charge  of  the  brig  Ainoa  and  proceeded  on  a 
sailing  voyage.  After  much  labor,  danger,  and  great  privation, 
being  but  badly  provided  with  provisions — in  fact,  I  may  say  not 
provided  at  all, — I  returned  October  I4lh  of  same  year,  with 
5845  fur  skins,  a  quantity  of  elephant  oil,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  fish.  Had  I  been  supplied  with  even  a  moderate  share  of  the 
necessities  of  hfe  I  might  have  got  a  much  better  cargo. 

In  1826,  took  charge  of  the  Kamalolani,  on  another  sealing 
voyage.  After  much  difficulty  and  privations,  being  similarly 
situated  with  regard  to  provisions  as  on  iirst  voyage,  I  procured 
3160  fur  seal  skins.  The  crew  now  began  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  I  was  at  last  obliged,  by  their  continual  com- 
plaints of  hunger,  to  put  in  at  Port  Dago,  California,  and  buy 
some  com,  the  only  thing  we  could  get. 

As  I  was  about  to  sail,  the  Spaniards,  thinking  they  had  some- 
one in  their  power  from  whom  they  might  glean  a  little  harvest, 
without  any  notice  fired  upon  us,  not  because  we  violated  any  of 
their  laws,  but  because  they  wanted  part  of  my  skins.  I  told 
them  they  should  not  take  any,  for  I  was  not  afraid  of  them  though 
much  smaller  in  number  to  them.     They  then  infomwd  me  that 
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they  would  not  acknowledge  tny  colors,  and  if  I  attempted  to  sail 
they  would  blow  us  out  of  the  water.  I  then  went  on  shore  to 
the  governor,  but  was  very  glad  to  get  on  board  again.  Think- 
ing it  probable  they  might  endeavor  to  sink  the  brig  I  was  not 
sorry  to  see  her  run  on  shore,  and  when  they  made  their  threat 
so  to  do  unless  I  complied  with  their  demands  I  replied  they 
could  not  do  that  as  she  was  sunk  as  far  as  she  could  go.  Find- 
ing they  could  make  nothing  of  me  they  allowed  me  to  depart  and 
I  arrived  at  Oahu,  January  24th,  1827.  From  this  time  till  '29 
I  was  in  the  government  coasting  service,  in  command. 

On  May  21st,  1829,  Governor  Boki  gave  me  charge  of  the  brig 
Neo  (Niu),  bound  for  Tahiti,  to  recover  a  cargo  of  goods  sent 
to  that  place  by  a  chief  named  Kamanohu,  which  cargo,  at  that 
time,  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  I  accordingly  proceeded  on  the 
voyage  and  on  arrival  at  Tahiti  found  the  cargo  above  alluded  to 
had  been  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  were  likely  soon  to  be  squan- 
dered away  by  Kamanohu.  I  remonstrated  with  him  and  after 
much  persuasion  and  exertion  to  buy  a  full  cargo  of  coconut  oil, 
a  quantity  of  wood  for  furniture,  etc.,  with  the  money  he  then  had,, 
but  which  very  shortly  would  have  been  expended  by  him  in 
drunkenness  and  profligacy.  This  oil  I  had  to  bring  in  bamboos, 
having  neither  cooper  nor  casks  on  board.  I  arrived  back  here 
September  23rd,  1829.  From  this  time  till  1831  I  was  again  in 
inter-island  coasting.  December  25th,  I  took  charge  of  the  brig 
Waverly  by  order  of  Kamanu  (Kaahunianu),  and  sailed  for  Cali- 
fornia, the  particulars  of  which  your  honorable  Board  I  have  no 
doubt  is  well  acquainted  with.     Returned  again  in  May,  1832. 

For  these  services  the  lands  I  have  submitted  for  approval  to 
your  honorable  Board  were  given  to  me.  I  received  no  wages 
while  thus  employed  and  I  hope  your  honorable  Board  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  see  that  my  exertions  have  been  fairly  re- 
munerated. 

su.mner's  cl.\ims, 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  lands.  In  August  or  September,  1819,  I 
first  went  on  the  land  on  the  plains  and  built  my  houses.  Boki 
was  governor  at  that  time.  He  sent  one  of  the  chiefs  called 
Kalaona  to  build  a  large  house  for  me.     Residents  at  that  time 
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could  go  and  build  where  they  liked  without  fear  of  molestation, 
Wlien  I  built  my  house  above  alluded  to  there  was  not  a  single 
house  near  the  s|K)t  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  G.  Beckley's,  iior 
any  other  person  for  three  or  more  years.  About  this  time  King 
Kamehameha  11  and  the  chiefs  canle  from  Maui.  At  the  request 
of  Boki  I  went  in  the  brig  Thaddeus  and  brought  down  the  peo- 
ple. The  king  and  chiefs  frequently  used  to  call  and  see  me  on 
the  premises  which  1  at  present  occupy.  One  day,  I  do  not  ex- 
actly recollect  the  time,  Mr.  Pitt  called  upon  me  and  after  some 
conversation  fell  asleep  in  the  house  which  I  have  recently  pulled 
down.  When  he  awoke  be  said  to  me:  "William,  I  want  you  to 
pull  in  j'our  fence  about  eight  or  ten  fathoms."  The  fence  al- 
luded to  was  the  one  between  my  present  bouse  and  the  palace, 
then  leading  froni  the  residence  of  Dr.  Judd  to  that  of  Hon.  Judge 
Andrews.  I  consented  to  this  and  when  done,  he  said  to  me: 
"William,  this  is  my  yard  and  that  is  yours,"  alluding  to  the  land 
upon  which  my  present  house  is  built,  and  the  piece  of  ground 
now  in  dispute.  He  ihen  said  to  me:  "Build  a  fence  across  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  pathway  above  the  well — alluding  to  the 
road  (Richards  street)  which  at  present  runs  down  to  the  sea. 
t)kea  and  myself  dug  the  well.  There  was  no  mud  walls  in  those 
days.  As  soon  as  I  found  water  in  the  well  people  began  to  come 
and  build  on  the  plains.  My  fence  formerly  commenced  in  Dr. 
Judd's  yard,  but  at  request  of  Kinau  I  drew  it  in ;  do  not  remem- 
ber how  many  fathoms.  When  I  did  so,  I  carried  it  across  the 
roadway  running  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  Kittera's  house,  which  is  at 
present  situated  in  the  yard  in  which  is  a  large  tamarind  tree. 
When  thfy  began  making  the  roads.  Governor  Kekuanaoa  apphed 
to  me  for  permission  to  pull  in  my  fences,  which  I  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Pitt  sent  for  me  one  day  (I  cannot  now  remember  when  it 
was),  and  said  to  me:  "William,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to 
Pearl  River  to  bring  up  sticks  for  our  fences,  and  as  the  vessel  I 
am  going  in  is  a  square  rigged  one,  1  wish  you  to  take  command 
of  her."  I  accordingly  did  so;  took  her  into  Pearl  River  and 
brought  her  safely  out  again.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Pitt  applied  to 
me  for  a  pathway  through  my  enclosure  towards  his  house.  This 
patliway  is  the  one  which  at  present  leads  to  the  young  chief's 
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school.  He  said  he  wished  to  make  this  pathway  to  oblige  Lord 
Byron  and  his  doctor.     I  consented  to  this  also. 

I  fenced  in  the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  me.  My  fence 
commenced  somewhere  in  the  yard  at  present  occupied  by  Dr. 
Judd  and  ran  up  nearly  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Andrews.  I 
then  ran  the  fence  across  the  land  to  the  road  now  leading  to  the 
sea,  and  from  thence  to  the  one  in  Dr.  Judd's  yard.  My  present 
yard,  the  one  opposite  belonging  to  me  and  the  piece  in  dispute 
were  at  that  time  all  in  one.  They  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Pitt  by 
His  Majesty's  orders  for  my  30  years'  services  to  the  government. 
1  built  the  house  on  the  land  in  dispute  for  my  former  wife.  I 
gave  her  in  charge  of  the  land  which  she  does  not  deny.  I  be- 
lieve she  lived  there  about  16  years.  When  her  husband  died, 
Keliiahoniii  came  several  times  and  requested  her  to  pull  down 
her  house.  She  said  to  him:  "Why  do  you  want  me  to  pull 
down  the  house,  Wiiham  sent  me  here  to  take  care  of  the  land 
as  it  belongs  to  him?"  At  last  he  got  very  angry,  and  he  made 
her  pull  it  down,  and  she  had  to  get  her  friends  to  assist  her.  1 
was  away  at  the  time  this  took  place,  but  I  shortly  after  returned, 
when  I  found  the  materials  of  the  house  lying  in  the  yard  and  my 
wife  crying  over  them.  I  immediately  applied  to  Kinau  to  state 
to  her  these  facts  and  to  protest  against  them.  On  my  arrival  at 
Kinau's  resident  I  met  with  Kekuanaoa  and  I  told  him  the  cause 
of  my  visit  and  the  purport  of  my  complaint.  He  said  to  me, 
"Kinau  is  now  very  sick  and  you  cannot  well  see  her,  but  I  will 
tell  her  what  you  have  told  me."     I  think  this  took  place  in  1836. 

When  the  chief  Kinana  commenced  building  the  stone  house 
now  erected  on  the  land  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  he  must  not 
build  there,  as  it  was  my  land.  He  said  to  me:  "Well,  William, 
I  know  this  is  your  land  and  when  I  get  it  finished  you  can  buy  it 
of  me."  He  did  very  tittle  to  it  after  that  and  death  shortly  after 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The  house  then  remained  in  that 
unfinished  state  for  some  considerable  time,  and  when  it  was  be- 
gun again  Keliiahonui  was  told  that  it  was  wrong  to  touch  that 
house,  as  the  land  belonged  to  Mr.  Sunmer.  and  the  probability 
was  there  would  be  a  row  about  it. 

I  hope  your  honorable  Board  will  take  these  circumstances  into 
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consideration.  I  omitted  mentioning  that  I  received  $ioo  for  the 
voyage  in  the  brig  Niu,  $25  a  month  for  the  voyage  in  the  Waver- 
ly,  and  $100  as  a  present  for  the  voyage  in  the  brig  Tiiaddeus. 
This  was  a  gift  from  his  present  Majesty.  This  is  all  the  money 
I  ever  received  for  my  30  years'  services. 

PETER  Richmond's  deposition. 

I  arrived  at  these  islands  about  22  years  ago.  I  came  from 
Tunton,  Mass.  Have  been  in  Honolulu  about  18  years  at  work 
as  a  carpenter.  In  old  times  there  used  to  be  a  high  stick  fence 
running  along  the  ground  where  Kekauonohi's  stone  house  is 
buih.  It  commenced  at  Dr.  Judd's  inland  fence,  and  running 
inland  of  the  stone  house  near  the  line  of  the  street  the  fence  ran 
up  beyond  the  well  which  is  on  the  premises  of  Kekauonohi  and 
comprised  the  houses  about  as  far  up  as  where  the  native  straw 
house  stands.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  back  fence  extended; 
cannot  say  if  there  was  a  cross  fence  or  not.  Some  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's people  lived  in  the  large  native  house  there.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect when  the  lane  was  openfed;  there  used  to  be  a  path  there. 
Cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  straw  houses  were  built  by  Mr. 
Sumner.  The  place  where  the  young  chief's  school  is  was  owned 
by  Kanaina.  About  1837  or  '38  the  main  (Richards)  street  was 
opened  which  intersect  at  right  angles  the  street  (  Beretania) 
where  General  Miller  resides,  and  the  street  (King)  which  passes 
in  front  of  the  palace. 

About  the  time  the  street  was  opened,  Mr.  Sumner  built  a  mud 
wall  from  the  street  above  described  running  easterly.  The  same 
stands  there  at  the  present  time,  which  is  the  mauka  wall.  At 
time  of  its  building  the  straw  house  was  torn  down.  I  believe 
the  path  has  been  a  thoroughfare  during  the  past  ten  years.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  ever  laid  out  for  a  street  or  road,  or  by- 
common  consent  that  people  passed  over  it.  I  knew  Mr.  Sumner 
a  short  time  after  my  arrival  here,  and  have  always  understood 
that  the  land  where  he  lived  belonged  to  him;  not  only  that,  but 
alt  that  was  included  where  the  stick  fence  ran.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
one  who  told  me  so.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  Mr. 
Sumner  for  permission  to  make  a  pathway  which  now  leads  up  to 
the  young  chief's  place. 
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First  two  years  after  my  arrival  I  lived  at  the  fort;  afterwards 
with  Jack  Crowne.  Have  no  connection  with  the  parties;  never 
lived  with  Captain  Sumner.  Could  not  point  out  to  surveyor 
where  fence  ran  within  20  or  30  feet,  but  am  sure  it  ran  as  far  as 
stone  house.  Could  not  say  how  deep  land  was  from  E.  to  W., 
but  it  was  wider  than  Mr,  Sumner's  present  premises.  Do  not 
know  of  any  natives  living  on  the  ground  at  that  time,  nor  who 
built  the  stick  fence.  Kinana  commenced  building  the  stone 
house  upon  the  ground  about  three  years  ago.  Do  not  know  if 
Sumner  opposed  it.  Do  not  know  who  planted  the  sugar  cane 
on  the  land. 

kauila's  deposition. 

I  have  been  wife  to  Mr.  Sumner  until  about  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  letters  ( 1820) .  Do  not  know  at  what  time  Mr.  Sumner 
took  possession  of  his  present  premises ;  it  was  long  before  Kalai- 
moku  built  his  great  yard.  The  place  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  not 
given  him  by  any  person ;  it  was  an  unoccupied  place  and  he  went 
of  his  own  accord  and  built  there,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
chiefs.  He  built  a  fence  around  his  premises,  it  commenced  near 
Dr.  Judd's  premises  and  ran  up  along  the  street.  When  Kalai- 
moku  was  sick  he  asked  of  Mr.  Sumner  a  pathway  for  him  to  go 
out  through  his  yard  and  he  gave  his  consent  to  have  the  two 
parts  separated  by  the  path.  At  that  period  we  were  living  on 
the  mauka  side  of  the  pathway ;  our  two  families,  Mr.  Sumner 
built  the  house  where  we  with  my  husband  lived.  My  husband 
and  Mr.  Sumner  dug  the  well,  I  left  the  place  at  the  time  Lot 
was  born,  in  1831  or  2,  when  Keliiahonui  sent  us  away.  The 
wall  was  built  before  I  left.  Do  not  know  on  what  ground 
Keliiahonui  sent  me  away.  I  considered  him  as  my  chief.  I  was 
the  servant  of  his  chamberlain.  •  *  *  j  was  at  Maui  when 
Nahienaena  died,  in  1836,  and  when  I  came  back,  found  all  the 
house  materials  in  Mr.  Sumner's  yard.     *     *     * 

DEPOSITION    OF    Ud.ANl. 

I  am  living  in  house  of  Mr,  Grimes.  Have  been  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Sumner  from  my  childhood.  When  I  first  knew  him  he 
was  living  down  here  in  the  village.      At  that  time  the  place 
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where  he  is  now  living  was  entirely  vacant.  He  went  perhaps  of 
his  own  accord  and  selected  the  place  and  fenced  it  with  sticks. 
Mauka  boundaries  was  just  back  of  a  well;  western  side  where 
road  now  runs.  Sea  boundary  was  somewhere  within  Dr.  Judd's 
yard,  but  was  gradually  removed  at  request  of  Kinau  till  it  reached 
the  place  where  it  now  is.  On  eastern  side  it  extended  into  what 
was  subsequently  the  yard  of  Kalaimoku ;  he  requested  permission 
to  extend  his  premises  into  Mr.  Sumner's  yard,  and  obtained  it. 
The  space  thus  gained  was  considerable.  There  was  no  interior 
division  of  the  land  at  that  time;  no  fence  at  time  Kalaimoku  was 
hving.      (Rest  of  testimony  much  the  same  as  others). 

ROBERT   BOVd's   DEPOSITION. 

Have  hved  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  25  years;  am  an  English- 
man by  birth.  Knew  Mr.  Sumner  about  three  weeks  after  my 
arrival,  living  where  he  now  does.  The  premises  are  bounded 
on  S.  E,  by  palace  yard,  on  N.  E.  by  a  narrow  lane,  on  N.  W. 
by  a  broad  street,  on  S.  W.  by  premises  of  Dr.  Judd.  Those 
were  not  the  former  boundaries.  There  were  houses  on  the  lot 
when  1  went  to  live  with  him  in  1822.  No  house  now  standing 
that  was  then.  I  was  absent  when  the  house  he  now  lives  in  was 
built,  which  was  previous  to  1837.  There  was  a  thatch  house  in 
which  he  then  lived,  near  site  of  present  house,  when  I  first  knew 
him.  There  was  a  plastered  mud  house  on  right  hand  side  of 
entrance  to  his  then  residence  which  he  used  as  a  store  house. 
That  entrance  was  where  his  gate  now  is.  A  stick  fence  was  on 
the  street  side  as  early  as  1822.  That  fence  commenced  at  prem- 
ises of  Dr.  Judd  and  ran  inland  about  N.  E.  along  the  street  and 
ended  a  little  further  than  the  alley,  about  40  or  50  feet.  •  *  * 
Mr.  Sumner  had  no  building  beyond  the  lane,  except  the  well  that 
I  know  of.  The  land  on  N.  E.  side  beyond  the  alley  where  the 
well  is  was  open  to  anyone  to  build  on  at  that  time.  Mr.  S. 
could  not  have  opposed  anyone  at  that  time  building  on  that  vacant 
space  to  the  N.  E.  if  the  chief  had  given  his  consent  to  anyone 
building  there,  and  even  Mr.  S.  would  have  required  the  aid 
of  a  chief  to  sustain  him  in  building  there.  The  present  lane  was 
then  a  palhway.     *     *     *     About  the  well  there  was  a  small 
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thatch  house,  inland  of  it,  in  which  lived  a  man  named  Powell. 
In  1822  the  whole  block  was  an  entire  plain  including  the  palace. 
Dr.  Judd's,  Mr.  Sumner's  present  residence,  and  the  land  in  dis- 
pute. In  1837  ther&  were  several  persons  living  on  the  block  in 
different  parts ; — the  governor,  Kinau,  Mr.  Sumner  and  some  na- 
tives. Cannot  say  that  in  1822  anyone  could  take  possession  of 
land  as  they  chose,  but  he  must  have  the  sanction  of  a  chief.  If 
a  foreigner,  he  would  make  friends  with  some  chief  and  ask  him  to 
build  a  house  for  him,  giving  him  so  much  money.  The  chief 
might  ask  the  person  so  requesting  where  he  would  have  it ;  by 
your  pointing  out  the  place  he  knows  whether  he  can  build  there 
better  than  the  one  asking.  At  that  early  day  it  was  the  usage  to 
ask  for  as  much  of  the  land  as  the  applicant  saw  fit  and  could 
pay  for ;  the  more  he  could  pay  for  the  better  the  chief  would  be 
pleased.  There  were  no  purchasers  at  that  lime  (1822),  in 
foreign  understanding.  The  money  was  given  to  enable  the"  chief 
to  build  the  house  for  the  applicant.  In  fact  Boki  was  very 
angry  with  me  on  having  understood  that  I  drew  up  a  paper  for 
selling  land  by  Mr.  Kilday  to  some  one  else.  It  was  understood 
by  me  from  Boki,  that  when  he  sold  land,  he  only  sold  the  privi- 
lege of  the  stand  and  improvements.  I  think  natives  did  not  ever 
practice,  at  that  day,  selling  the  right  of  occupation  and  improve- 
ments. Do  not  think,  until  the  passage  of  present  laws  creating 
this  Board,  the  natives  ever  enjoyed  that  right  at  all.  (Further 
and  confirmatory  testimony  along  same  lines  by  others). 

JOHN   ll's  DEPOSITION. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  premises  of  Mr.  Sumner  previous 
to  1820.  Cannot  positively  testify,  but  think  he  took  possession 
in  1816  or  '17,  the  time  of  the  Russians,  as  I  was  at  that  time  on 
Hawaii.  About  1823  Kalaimoku  built  a  large  fence  alongside 
of  it.  The  fence  extended  clear  from  Chapel  (King)  street, 
toward  the  mountain  to  Back  (Beretania)  street  in  which  General 
Miller  and  Judge  Andrews  live.  I  know  about  1825  a  fence  ran 
from  Dr.  Judd's  premises  to  the  path  which  led  into  Kalainioku's 
yard.  I  know  also  there  was  another  fence  which  extendtd  along 
same  line  till  it  passed  the  house  occupied  by  Kauwila  and  her 
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husband,  Hokio,  nearly  to  Back  street,  then  turning  at  right 
angles  and  running  to  the  fence  of  Kalaimoku  before  mentioned, 
including  the  ground  now  occupied  by  General  Miller  and  Judge 
Andrews.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  if  there  was»a  fence  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  diverging  from  the  stick  fence  already  descjibed,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  yard  extended  clear  up  to  Back  street,  includ- 
ing houses  occupied  by  the  people  of  Keoua.  Know  also  that 
the  lane  upon  which  Mr.  Sumner's  premises  now  abut  was  then  a 
traveled  footpath,  and  was  fenced  in  on  both  sides  by  a  short 
stick  fence,  the  same  width  as  at  present.  Don't  know  who  built 
the  fences  around  this  yard,  but  know  Mr.  Sumner  was  living 
then  where  he  is  now. 


COMPARATIVE   MYTHOLOGY   OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


BY  KEV.  W.  D.  WE8TERVELT. 

I  I  HEN  Captain  Cook   made   his  discoveries  in   the  Pacific 

I  yy  Ocean  during  years  1776-1779  he  was  very  much  inter- 
1  I    ested  in  marking  the  physical  resemblance  of  the  widely 

^9^  separated  peoples  later  known  as  the  Polynesians.  He 
also  noted  in  many  places  a  significant  likeness  in  language  and  thus 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
the  various  groups  of  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

During  the  past  forty  years  the  research  of  scholars  residing  in 
the  different  Polynesian  groups,  has  brought  to  hght  a  very  re- 
markable amount  of  folk-lore,  unique  in  subject  matter.  This 
is  rapidly  becoming  available  for  comparative  study,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  on  account  of  its  dissimilarity  to  the  folk-lore 
of  Europe. 

There  are  go<ls  and  demigods,  but  the  thunder  and  lightning 
which  surround  the  thrones  of  Jupiter  and  Thor  and  the  mighty 
battles  of  the  \alkyrie  are  not  predominant.  Thunder  storms  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Polynesia  and  therefore  the  gods  and  heroes 
are  gifted  with  powers  over  other  forms  of  Nature's  phei 
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The  volcano  and  earthquake,  the  sea  and  sky  and  their  wonders ; 
the  mighty  deeds  of  strong  men  and  the  magic  of  marvelous 
spirit  power,  all  combine  to  give  a  peculiar  field  for  a  legendary 
growth  utterly  unlike  European  mythology.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  legends  of  Europe,  either  of  Scandinavian  or 
Latin  origin,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mercury  the  mischievous,  and  Hercules  the  strong,  are  rivalled 
by  Maui,  the  demi-god  of  all  the  chief  groups  of  islands  of 
Polynesia.  Maui  is  mischievous  and  tricky.  He  does  more  won- 
derful deeds  than  Hercules.  He  even  outclasses  Atlas,  for  Atlas 
lifts  the  world  whereas  Maui  raises  the  heavens  from  the  earth. 
The  comparison  of  the  Maui  stories  alone  with  the  European 
myths  would  be  an  interesting  study. 

The  Polynesian  legends  are  numerous.  In  many  cases  after 
even  hundreds  of  years  of  non-intercourse  between  the  different 
islands  they  remain  almost  exactly  identical  in  detail  as  well  as  in 
general  subject  matter. 

Three  groups  of  islands  forming  a  triangle  in  the  great 
distances  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
<;lose  relationship  of  Polynesian  language  and  literature.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  belong  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific. 
New  Zealand  is  practically  3,800  miles  west  of  south  from  Ha- 
waii, and  Tahiti  or  the  Society  Islands  are  about  2400  miles  east 
of  south  from  Hawaii  and  lies  2,200  miles  northeast  of  New 
Zealand.  Such  bcean  distances  preclude  the  idea  of  easy  canoe 
voyages  from  one  group  to  the  other.  The  Fiji,  Samoa  and 
Tonga  groups  are  indeed  stopping  places  on  the  journey,  but 
Fiji  is  over  a  thousand  miles  from  New  Zealand,  and  Samoa  is 
over  two  thousand  miles  from  Hawaii.  Madagascar,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  is  somewhat  similar  in  language.  A  collection 
of  its  legends  might  prove  its  close  literary  connection  with  the 
early  Polynesians.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  value  of  legends 
has  been  so  thoroughly  underestimated.  David  Malo,  a  well  in- 
formed Hawaiian  writer  of  about  sixty  years  ago,  brushed  even 
the  demigod  Maui  out  of  all  historic  by-ways  with  the  concise 
statement  "the  stories  about  him  are  false,  therefore  I  will  not 
repeat  them."     And  yet  Maui  was  evidently  a  great  explorer  and 
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discoverer  of  new  places.  In  Tahiti,  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii, 
he  is  credited  with  having  fished  up  "the  islands  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  seas,"  a  poetical  description  of  discovery,  the  islands 
discovered  first  appearing  small  and  growing  larger  and  larger 
until  drawn  to  the  boat.  In  Tahiti  the  fishhook  was  thrown  up 
into  the  sky  and  became  the  curved  tail  of  the  constellation 
Scorpio.  In  New  Zealand  the  hook  became  a  part  of  the  reef  in 
one  of  the  bays.  In  Hawaii  the  hook  was  supposed  to  have  been 
kept  by  a  royal  family. 

The  story  of  finding  islands  by  drawing  them  to  a  boat  as  a 
fish  is  told  in  Tonga,  Manahiki,  Samoa,  and  New  Hebrides,  as 
well  as  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii. 

The  legend  of  the  sky  and  earth  united  and  then  forcibly  sepa- 
rated by  a  mighty  hero,  usually  Maui,  is  told  in  New  Zealand, 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  De  Peyster's,  Hudson's,  St.  Augustine's,  Tracey, 
Tamana,  Onoatoa,  Peru,  Niu,  Fiji  and  Tahiti  Islands.  .-\t  first 
the  heavens  were  so  close  that  the  leaves  o£  all  the  plants  were 
flattened  and  men  crawled  like  worms.  In  Samoa  and  Hawaii 
Maui  lifted  the  sky  to  pay  for  a  drink  of  water.  In  the  Niu 
Islands  a  sea-serpent  lifted  the  sky  for  the  gods  until  his  body 
broke  and  became  islands  and  his  blood-drops  spattered  on  the  sky 
became  stars.  The  sea-serpent  is  closely  connected  witli  the  Maui 
stories  in  different  island  groups.  Sometimes  the  legends  say  that 
Maui  and  his  friends  clipped  off  the  rough  places  of  the  sky  with 
stone  axes,  polishing  it  finally  with  finer  tools.  ■ 

A  very  curious  legend  concerning  the  movements  of  the  sun 
and  a  change  from  long  nights  and  short  days  to  an  even  dura- 
tion of  light  and  darkness,  would  imply  that  some  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Polynesians  resided  for  a  time  in  the  far  north,  or  south. 
The  legend  of  Maui's  making  lassoes  and  catching  the  sun  and 
beating  him  until  he  promised  to  give  longer  days  is  told  in  the 
New  Zealand,  Samoa,  Hervey  and  Tahiti  Islands,  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii. 

In  New  Zealand  the  lassoes  became  rays,  which  Maui  tied  to 
the  moon  so  that  when  the  sun  went  down  the  moon  was  pulled 
up. 

Legends  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  making 
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fire  by  rubbing  sticks  together  naturally  abound  in  Polynesia, 
but  the  close  relation  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  vaxious 
island  groups  is  strongly  marked  by  the  unanimity  of  all  the 
legends  in  ascribing  to  Maui  a  conflict  with  the  gods  of  the  under- 
world, who  were  his  ancestors,  and  his  victory  over  them,  re- 
sulting in  permitting  him  to  take  tire  back  to  men  and  conceal  it 
in  various  trees. 

Another  distinct  group  of  legends  cluster  around  a  hero  who 
is  defeated  again  and  again  by  the  elves  of  the  forests  who  re- 
place in  the  night  the  trees  which  he  has  cut  down  in  the  day. 
Usually  the  birds  which  fJash  their  bright  colors  among  the  leaves 
have  their  part  in  the  contest.  Finally  the  hero  wins  the  aid 
rather  than  the  opposition  of  the  fairies,  but  he  wins  by  kindness 
and  not  by  resistance.  This  story  is  told  with  some  variations  in 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Samoa  and  Tahiti,  or  the  Society  Islands. 

Legends,  of  cannibalism  abound  in  ail  the  different  Polynesian 
islands,  but  these  are  individual,  and  do  not  gather  around  any 
one  person.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  are  several  legends 
of  men  who  were  part  shark  and  part  man,  and  stories  of  men 
captured  and  eaten  under  the  name  "fish,"  and  of  ghosts  who, 
inhabiting  one  of  the  islands,  feasted  upon  any  visitors  who  came 
thither,  and  of  man-eating  chiefs,  one  of  whom  had  a  home  in  a 
definite  locality  known  even  to  the  present  day.  To  the  honor  of 
Hawaiian  history,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  even  the  legendary 
references  to  cannibalism  are  not  very  numerous,  and  in  actual 
history  the  accounts  of  man-eating  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Legends  of  a  flood  are  found  in  many  island  groups,  but  these 
have  reference  to  different  individuals,  while  in  the  Mythology 
of  the  chief  island  groups  common  ancestors  are  found  in  Wakea, 
the  father,  and  Papa,  the  mother  of  the  human  race.  Of  course 
the  names  are  spelled  with  variations  according  to  the  dialect, 
changes  which  would  naturally  arise  on  island  groups  widely 
separated  in  space  and  time. 

Even  the  chief  gods  of  Polynesia  are  sometimes  the  children  of 
Wakea.  These  chief  gods  are  usually  four ;  Kane  or  Tane,  Ku 
or  Tu,  Lono  or  Rongo,  and  Kanaloa  or  Tanaroa,  sometimes  called 
Tangaroa. 
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Kanaloa  is  the  pronunciation  given  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
He  is  the  supreme  god  in  many  parts  of  Polynesia,  Sometimes 
he  is  called  the  father  of  Maui.  Very  frequently  he  is  mentioned 
as  an  ancestor  with  whom  Maui  has  various  contests.  In  New 
Zealand  legends  he  is  the  father  of  all  fish  and  reptiles.  In  the 
Hervey  Islands  he  was  the  god  of  fire  living  in  the  underworld. 
He  was  killed  by  Maui  and  the  fire  taken  away,  but  Maui  after- 
ward restored  him  to  life.  In  the  Tonga  Islands  Tangaroa  is 
said  to  have  fished  the  islands  from  the  ocean  depths.  After 
finding  the  islands  he  settled  down  as  the  god  of  all  artificers.  In 
Fiji  Tangaroa  is  known  as  the  creator.  It  was  said  that  after 
he  had  made  the  islands  he  walked  over  them.  Wherever  his 
clothes  touched  the  ground  there  was  a  sand  beach.  Wherever 
he  held  them  up  trees  and  plants  were  able  to  grow.  In  Hawaii 
he  is  credited  with  having  been  dissatisfied  with  the  york  of  the 
other  gods  in  making  man,  therefore  he  made  an  image  of  his 
own  into  which,  however,  he  could  not  implant  life. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Kane  was  sometimes  called  the 
"creator  or  master,"     The  Hawaiian  chants  sing  of 

"The  great  ocean  of  Kane, 
The  ocean  with  dotted  seas." 

"The  rows  of  stars  of  Kane, 
The  stars  which  have  been  fastened 
Fast  on  the  face  of  the  heaven  of  Kane." 

Kane  was  the  god  of  the  morning.  The  dawn  was  "Kane's 
bright  path."  The  front  door  of  a  dwelling  often  opened  toward 
the  east  "as  a  special  sign  of  Wane  worship."  Human  sacrifices 
and  cruel  riles  and  ceremonies  attended  his  worship  with  perhaps 
greater  regularity  than  with  the  worship  of  the  other  gods.  In 
New  Zealand  Tane  stands  among  the  great  gods  as  the  "father 
of  forests  and  of  all  things  made  from  trees,  and  also  of  all  birds 
and  insects  finding  a  home  among  the  leaves  and  branches,"  In 
some  of  the  groups  of  islands  in  Polynesia  Kane  occupies  a  posi- 
tion among  the  intermediate  gods.  Ku  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
according  to  Fornander,  was  the  architect  among  the  gods,  liter- 
ally he  was  "the  foundation."     In  New  Zealand  Tu  was  the  war 
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god,  "the  father  of  cruel  men,  the  fiercest  children  of  heaven  and 
earth."     In  Samoa  also  Tu  was  a  war  god. 

Lono  in  Hawaii  was  "the  voice  coming  over  the  waters."  The 
word  lono,  or  rongo,  in  Polynesian  dialects  usually  has  the 
thought  of  sound  connected  with  it.  The  most  mysterious  of  all 
noises  to  the  ancient  Polynesians  were  the  wind  voices  sweep- 
ing over  the  storm-tossed  waves  of  the  ocean,  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  when  Captain  Cook  appeared  to  the  Hawaiians, 
they  at  once  worshipped  him  as  O-Lono,  the  great  god  speaking 
on  the  waters.  Ixino,  or  Rongo,  was  worshipped  in  New  Zealand 
as  the  "father  of  all  cultivated  food."  In  Mangareva  Islands  he 
was  "worshipped  as  a  mighty  god  visible  as  the  rainbow." 

Many  minor  instances  of  the  common  origin  of  Polynesian 
Mythology  could  readily  be  instanced,  but  enough  has  been 
written  to  show  that  a  unique  system  of  myths  has  sprung  up  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  entirely  unlike  and  distinct  from  European 
Mythology,  and  at  the  same  time  of  very  great  interest  as  evi- 
dence of  the  unity  of  literature  in  very  ancient  times  among  the 
Polynesians. 


KAILILAUOKEKOA 


Chiefess  of  Kapaa,  and  the  lute  Kanikawai. 

A  PopuUr   Kauai   Legend.     .  TruiBliled   for   lh<    Ananml. 


KAILILAUOKEKOA,  the  subject  of  this  story,  was  the  only 
daughter  born  of  Hooipoikamalanai,  the  mother,  and  Moi- 

I    keha  the  father,  who  were  Kauai  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank. 

At  the  birth  of  Kaililauokekoa  she  became  the  object  of 
depest  consideration,  and  was  tenderly  guarded  by  her  parents  till 
she  became  grown. 

As  this  chiefess  increased   in   stature  she  developed  also  in 

maiden  graces  with  beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  her  cheeks  vied 

with  the  cAelo  berries  in  their  coloring,  so  that  it  became  a  saying, 

"cooked  red  is  Puna  by  the  fire  of  the  woman." 

Her  greatest  desire  was  to  play  konane,  a  game  somewhat  rc- 
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senihling  checkers,  and  to  ride  the  curving  surf  of  Makaiwa 
(keekee  nalu  o  Makaiwa),  a  surf  which  breaks  directly  outside 
of  Waipouh.  Kapaa.  She  passed  the  larger  part  of  her  time  in 
this  manner  every  day,  and  because  of  the  continual  kissing  of 
her  cheeks  by  the  fine  spray  of  the  sea  of  Makaiwa,  the  bloom  of 
her  youth  became  attractive  "as  a  torch  (Ml  high,"  so  unsurpassed 
was  her  personal  charms. 

Upon  a  certain  day  her  parents  went  into  the  distant  fields 
with  their  people,  leaving  but  her  and  her  female  attendant  in 
the  village,  and  as  the  chiefess  was  quietly  engaged  with  her  com- 
panion over  the  konane  board  behold  there  stood  before  them  a 
strange  man. 

Now  this  stranger  which  suddenly  appeared  before  them  was 
not  a  plebian,  or  common  person,  but  a  chief  of  Molokai,  whence 
he  bad  conic  unheralded.  As  this  stranger  chief  stood  there 
looking  intently  on  the  amusement  of  the  maiden  he  questioned 
thus:     "Are  you  an  expert  in  this,  chiefess?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Kaililauokekoa. 

The  stranger  chief  then  said:  "Well,  if  that  is  the  case  let  us 
two  play,  and  if  the  resident  win,  so  be  it ;  or  if  the  stranger  win, 
so  be  it ;  to  which  they  both  agreed  and  immediately  entered  upon 
the  contest,  the  result  of  which  gave  victory  to  the  resident  over 
the  stranger,  because  nine  stones  were  won  by  the  young  chiefess 
while  only  four  were  scored  by  the  stranger  chief,  whereupon 
she  cried  out:  "Say,  you  are  defeated  by  the  daughter  of  Moi- 
kelia." 

As  the  chief  heard  the  name  of  Moikeha  he  immediately  looked 
up  and  asked.  "Is  Moikeha  then  yet  alive?" 

"Yes."  was  the  reply,  "but  he  has  gone  away,  but  what  is  it? 
Moikeha  is  here,  alive,  indulging  in  the  curving  surf  of  Makaiwa; 
the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  and  loving  comfort  of  my  mother 
Hooipoikamalanai .  and  he  will  live  on  Kauai  until  his  death." 

"Truth  indeed?"  replied  the  chief  of  Molokai.  "I  supposed 
Moikeha  was  dead,  whereas  I  find  him  measuring  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Puna.  Greatly  beloved!  He  will  not  return  with  me 
then,  for  the  reason  you  tell  me,  young  woman,  that  'Moikeha 
indulges  in  the  curving  surf  of  Makaiwa;  enjoys  the  beauty  and 
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loving  comfort  of  your  mother,  and  that  he  will  live  on  Kauai  till 
his  death.' " 

Continuing  their  contest  of  skill  the  Molokai  chief  shortly  ex- 
claimed: "Here,  I  am  beaten  again  by  you,  and  it  is  proper  that 
the  resident  has  won.  But  listen!  When  your  father  and  your 
mother  returns,  give  you  both  of  them  my  kindest  regards,  and 
say,  Heakekoa  leaves  you  both  his  aloha."  And  as  the  chief 
ceased  speaking  he  set  forth  on  his  return  to  Molokai,  and  the 
young  chiefess  continued  enjoying  the  game  with  her  attendant. 

At  this  point  we  will  leave  consideration  of  the  chiefess  while 
we  take  up  that  of  the  young  chief  Kauakahialii  and  Kahalelehua, 
his  sister.  These  were  also  of  high  rank,  who  dwelt  above  at  the 
sacred  ground  of  Pihanakalani,  where  Kauakahialii  possessed 
that  famous  lute  well  known  to  all  Hawaiians,  by  the  name  of 
Kanikawi.  whose  pleasurable  notes  could  be  heard  down  at  the 
shore  of  Kapaa. 

This  perhaps  suffices  to  clearly  set  forth  the  situation,  therefore 
we  will  return  to  the  narration  of  the  doings  of  Kaililauokekoa. 

While  the  young  chiefess  and  her  attendant  were  comfortably 
resting  in  their  dwelling  the  evening  shades  gathered.  They  par- 
took together  of  their  meal,  shortly  after  which  the  maiden  fell 
asleep  while  her  companion  remained  wakeful.  Toward  mid- 
night the  elder  heard  a  pleasurable  musical  noise  as  of  something 
tremulous,  at  times  accompanied  by  the  voice  sounding  as  fellows : 

"Sacred  indeed  is  Pihanakalani. 
Sacred  indeed  is  Pihanakalani 
For  Kaniaupiookawao. 
O  Kaili.     O  Kaililauokekoa, 
Art  thou  asleep? 

As  the  attendant  heard  this  mele  (song)  she  quickly  aroused  the 
chiefess,  saying:  "Here,  you  are  asleep.  Here,  you  are  asleep. 
Awake!"  Startled,  the  girl  awoke  and  enquired:  "What  is 
this  that  you  should  arouse  me  thus  at  midnight  ?" 

"List,"  said  her  companion.  "What  is  it  you  ask?  Some 
pleasing  musical  sound,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  heard." 

"Whence  came  the  sound  ?"  asked  the  chiefess.     The  attendant 
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replied,  "From  above  here,      A  sound  of  the  most  pleasurable 
kind." 

"What  kind  of  a  sound  was  it?"  again  enquired  the  chicfess. 

Her  companion  replied,  "It  was  thus: 

"O  Kaili,  O  Kaililauokekoa,  say 
Art  thou  asleep?" 

"I  greatly  regret,"  said  the  maiden,  "that  I  should  have  been 
asleep  so  as  not  to  have  heard  the  sound  of  this  thing.  Now 
then,  let  us  both  keep  awake ;  it  may  be  the  sound  will  recur." 

They  remained  watchful,  strongly  desiring  to  hear  again  the 
music  which  the  attendant  had  heard.  Thus  the  rest  of  tlie  night 
was  passed  till  day  dawn,  without  the  least  indication  of  any 
sound. 

As  the  day  warmed  and  they  were  making  preparation  for  their 
morning  meal  the  chiefess  said  to  her  companion :  "Say  1  let  us 
eat  till  satisfied,  then  we  will  sleep  till  night  closes  the  day,  that 
we  be  wakeful  this  night.  Perhaps  the  music  will  again  sound 
forth." 

Their  meal  only  delayed  them,  and  as  soon  as  finished  they  laid 
down  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  dreamland  of  Niolopua,  and  on 
awakening,  from  the  chilliness  of  the  air,  the  sun  was  declining 
beyond  the  mountain  tops.  Arising  they  partook  of  food,  then 
again  engaged  together  in  the  game  of  konane.  Thus  they  were 
passing  the  time  till  the  princess,  getting  drowsy,  said :  "Say, 
when  again  will  this  sound  repeat  itself?" 

The  attendant  made  answer:  "It  can  be  ascertained;  it  will 
be  foretold.  When  I  am  becoming  heavy  with  sleep,  the  time 
will  be  near  at  hand  for  the  sound  to  be  heard." 

When  the  chiefess  heard  these  words  she  strove  hard  to  keep 
herself  awake,  and  as  they  were  thus  abiding  the  time  she  was 
startled  by  the  exclamation  of  her  companion:  "Where  are  you. 
The  time  is  near  for  the  sound  to  break  forth." 

The  maiden  asked,  "How  are  you  assured  of  this?" 

The  attendant  replied,  "By  the  sleepiness  that  is  pressing  hard 
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As  they  were  talking  in  this  manner  the  pleasant  sound  of  the 
lute  arose  from  the  distant  heights  of  Pihanakalani,  which  was 
distinctly  heard  by  them  both  as  it  sang  forth : 

"Sacred  indeed  is  Pihanakalani. 

Sacred  indeed  is  Pihanakalani, 

For  Kbniaupiookawao. 

O  Kaili,  O  Kaililauokekoa, 

Art  thou  sleeping? 

Sleeping  in  the  breadth  of  Puna, 

In  the  night  drooping  grass  of  Kapaa? 

Curve  surf  rider  of  Jlakaiwa — 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Hooipoikamalanai. 

O  Kaili,  O  Kaililuaokekoa, 

Art  thou  asleep?" 

At  the  end  of  this  song  Kaililauokekoa  quickly  made  answer, 
"I  am  not  asleep ;  here  I  am  awake  and  am  seeking  for  the  place 
where  you  may  be  found." 

They  made  ready  at  once,  each  with  their  small  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing, and  set  forth,  and  at  dawn  they  found  themselves  at  the 
dividing  ridge,  Kuamoo. 

When  Kahelelehua,  the  sister  of  Kauakahialii,  saw  the  chiefess 
and  her  attendant  ascending  she  immediately  let  fall  a  heavy  rain. 
They  were  drenched  through,  of  course,  and  cold,  yet  they  both 
pressed  onward  until  evening  when  they  rested  together  in  a 
hollow  tree-trunk.  They  slept  in  this  manner  till  they  heard  the 
cocks  crowing  when  they  felt  there  must  be  some  house  near 
them.  They  remained  in  their  resting  place,  however,  till  broad 
daylight  when  they  renewed  their  journey,  with  much  preserver- 
eiKe,  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  was  pelting  them  with  great  force. 

When  Kahelelehua  saw  that  Kaililauokekoa  continued  to  press 
forward  on  her  upward  journey  she  turned  to  her  brother  and 
said:  "Here  is  this  chiefess  persisting  in  her  journey  hither.  I 
think  we  had  better  entertain  her,  because  I  have  nothing  else  that 
I  can  do." 

The  brother  assented  thereto,  whereupon  Kahelelehua  immedi- 
ately checked  the  rain  and  dispelled  the  fog  and  mountain  mist 
which  she  had  spread  abroad. 
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As  this  condition  passed  away  Kaililauokekoa  saw  standing  be- 
fore her  a  house  wherein  was  a  fire  blazing.  With  her  companion 
she  approached  close  thereto,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  ob- 
served by  Kahalelehua,  who  called  to  them  to  come  in. 

They  entered  the  house  as  invited,  whereupon  Kahalelehua  has- 
tened to  remove  the  clothing  of  the  chiefess  and  supplied  her 
with  a  pa-u  (skirt)  made  fragrant  by  the  lauae  herbs,  and  a  skirt 
also  for  her  companion.  Ttiey  girded  themselves  with  these  fresh 
garments  and  drew  near  to  the  place  of  the  iire  to  dry  and  become 
wanned  thereby. 

A  meal  was  spread  before  them  and  when  everything  was  ready 
Kahalelehua  stepped  outside  of  the  house  and  shortly  afterward 
re-entered,  carrying  a  wooden  platter  full  of  fish  (manini)  and 
sea-moss  (lipoa) ;  and  the  fish  were  still  alive. 

When  Kaililauokekoa  saw  the  fish  jumping  about  she  said  to 
her  attendant :  "Our  place  is  down  by  the  shore,  near  the  sea, 
but  the  fish  is  never  brought  to  us  alive,  while  this  place  in  the 
mountain  where  the  sea  is  far  distant,  yet  the  fish  is  served  in  a 
fluttering  state," 

The  reader  perhaps  questions  the  source  of  these  fish,  but  a  full 
explanation  thereof  is  this :  They  were  from  the  fish-pond  of 
Pihanakalani,  a  large  pond  that  existed  in  those  days,  but  at  this 
time  it  is  but  a  flat  marshy  tract,  full  of  mountain  brush. 

When  these  travelers  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  Kaheielehua 
said  to  the  attendant  of  the  chiefess,  "Yonder  is  her  sleeping 
house,  but  you  will  dwell  with  me  in  my  shelter  hut  here." 

When  they  had  finished  amusing  themselves  Kaililauokekoa 
went  to  the  I louse  pointed  out  as  hers,  and  upon  entering  within 
she  saw  someone  lying  down  who  directed  her  to  her  sleeping 
place.  .\s  Kaililauokekoa  looked  intently  she  saw  it  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  therefore  she  resolved  the  matter  in  her  mind 
and  concluded  not  to  sleep  at  the  place  designated  as  hers,  but 
went  instead  and  laid  down  beside  the  party  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed her,  who  was  none  other  than  the  chieftain  of  Pihanaka- 
lani, the  one  who  owned  the  famous  singing  lute  that  has  already 
been  mentioned. 
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The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  yearning  desire  of  Kailikauo- 
kekoa  which  caused  her  to  endure  the  hardships  in  ascending  the 
mountain  slope,  without  regard  as  to  the  dangers  to  her  royal 
person,  as  we  have  seen,  that  she  might  again  hear  the  song  of 
the  lute  of  Kauakahialii,  but  in  her  innocency,  in  consequence  oi 
her  seeing  the  handsome  and  kindly  features  of  the  youth  of 
Pihanakalani,  her  strong  desire  was  overshadowed  by  the  existing 
circumstances. 

We  shall  lay  aside  for  awhile  the  narration  of  the  young  chiefs 
and  give  attention  to  the  parents  of  Kaililauokekoa. 

When  they  and  the  common  people  returned  to  the  chief's 
home  at  Kapaa,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  young  chiefess  or  her 
attendant,  hence,  much  anxiety  was  felt  on  account  of  their  strange 
disappearance.  In  consequence,  the  chief  sent  the  common  peo- 
ple out  to  search  all  over  the  land  for  the  young  chiefess  and  if 
found  with  anyone  then  to  seize  upon  both  of  theni  and  bring 
them  before  the  chief,  the  king  of  the  land,  who  is  Moikeha. 

In  accordance  with  this  royal  command  the  common  people 
sought  here  and  there  all  over  the  land.  The  valleys,  pits,  cliffs, 
hills  and  plains,  were  crowded  with  the  common  people.  All  the 
ravines  and  alleys,  the  tree-trunks,  the  houses  and  farming  shel- 
ters were  examined,  and  the  searching  party  continued  in  the 
wilds  of  the  woods. 

When  Kauakahialii's  sister  perceived  the  danger  that  was  im- 
pending she  loosened  the  fine  rain,  the  mist,  the  shower  reaching 
unto  heaven,  and  also  the  heavy  rain,  so  that  the  water  was  run- 
ning all  over  the  land,  destroying  the  trees  and  dislodging  rocks 
from  the  mountains  which  were  washed  down  into  the  streams 
and  valleys;  and  the  mist  prevailed  thickly,  rendering  difficult 
the  passage  of  the  searching  party  for  the  young  chiefess.  But  all 
these  obstacles  which  Kahalelehua  had  occasioned  were  as  noth- 
ing to  the  people  of  King  Moikeha  in  their  quest. 

When  the  people  reached  Pihanakalani  where  the  chiefs  Kaua- 
kahialii and  his  sister  were  residing  they  saw  the  attendant  of 
the  young  chiefess  sitting  up  at  the  house  of  Kahelelehua.  They 
ran  to  her,  asking  if  the  young  chiefess  was  there.  Kahalelchui 
replied  and  said,  "She  is  in  there,"  and  the  people  ran  to  the 
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house  pointed  out  to  them,  and  saw  the  object  of  their  search  and 
Kauakahialii,  enjoying  the  pastimes  of  chiefs. 

The  searchers  laid  hold  of  the  young  chiefess  and,  lifting  her 
up,  carried  her  in  their  arms  like  all  favorites  and  much  admired 
ones,  while  Kauakahialii  was  seized,  his  hands  tied  with  ropes 
and  he  was  led  down  to  Kapaa,  a  prisoner. 

Upon  arrival  before  the  high  chiefs,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  command  given,  Kauakahialii  was  confined  in  a  grass  hut,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  broken,  but  the  young  chiefess  was  taken 
into  the  presence  of  her  parents. 

Kauakahialii  was  imprisofled  four  days  in  the  grass  house.  The 
first  day  of  his  confinement  he  was  not  given  any  food,  nor  even 
a  drop  of  water.  On  the  second  day  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Keka- 
lukaluokewa  came  alpng  and  peeped  in  through  the  breaks  of  the 
grass  house  where  Kauakahialii  was  locked  up  and  asked  him, 
saying:  "Don't  they  give  you  any  food?"  And  he  answered, 
"No."  Then  the  boy  went  home  and  spoke  to  his  parents,  say- 
ing, "I  greatly  sympathize  with  that  young  man  who  is  tied  with 
ropes." 

His  parents  replied:  "Yes?  then  carry  him  some  food,  but 
you  must  be  cautious.  You  must  place  the  food,  the  fish  and 
water,  in  tlio  cocoanut  shell,  and  you  must  crawl  through  the 
(kalukalu)  fine  grass  and  the  (ahuawa)  rushes.  Carefully  watch 
the  people,  for  if  they  should  see  you  it  will  surely  be  your  death." 

He  carried  the  things  as  instructed  outside  of  the  house  where 
Kauakahialii  was  imprisoned,  and  he  enquired  of  the  unfortunate, 
saying,  "Can  you  catch  this  thing  which  I  will  throw  to  you?" 

He  replied.  "I  can;  throw  it." 

The  boy  threw  in  his  bundle  which  Kauakahialii  caught,  where- 
upon the  boy  returned  home.  Thus  he  took  care  of  the  prisoner 
until  the  tintc  of  trial,  and  on  account  of  this  care  the  features  of 
Kaniaupiookawao  was  preserved  in  their  beauty,  but  the  places 
tied  with  ropes  were  dark  and  bruised. 

We  must  look  now  as  to  Moikeha's  treatment  of  his  daughter. 

When  Kaililauokekoa  came  before  her  parents  she  was  asked : 
"Did  that  boy  come  and  flatter  you?"  The  young  chiefess  an- 
swered : 
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"No ;  I  went  myself  after  I  had  heard  the  sound  of  some  instru- 
ment playing  to  my  name  thus — all  listen: 

"Sacred  indeed  is  Pihanakalani. 

Sacred  indeed  is  Pihanakalani, 

For  Kantaupiookawao. 

O  Kaili,  O  Kaililauokekoa 

Art  thou  asleep? 

Art  thou  asleep  in  the  soft  grass  of  Kapaa, 

In  the  broadness  of  Puna  as  it  lies 

At  the  curving  surf  of  Makaiwa, 

In  the  dear  bosom  of  your  mother  Kooipoikamalanai? 

O  Kaili,  O  Kaililauokekoa, 

Art  thou  asleep?" 

"When  the  singing  of  this  song  was  finished  I  quickly  con- 
cluded that  if  the  owner  of  this  sounding  instrument  was  a  young 
man,  he  should  becomie  my  husband,  and  if  a  young  woman  she 
should  be  my  companion;  if  he  be  a  full  grown  man  he  should 
be  my  husband  ,and  if  a  full  grown  woman  she  should  be  my  com- 
panion, or  if  an  old  man  he  should  be  my  husband,  or  if  an  old 
woman,  my  companion.  I  myself  went  up  to  search  until  I 
found  the  owner  of  this  sounding  instrument,  and  he  is  that 
young  man  you  have  imprisoned." 

When  the  parents  heard  everything  as  stated  by  their  child, 
they  immediately  determined  to  place  the  matter  before  the  priests, 
and  upon  their  decision  the  king  would  abide. 

Upon  the  Board  of  Priests  of  the  king  convening  and  hearing 
the  statement  of  the  young  chiefess  they  quickly  decided  that 
the  marriage  to  the  one  she  had  promised  herself  should  be  car- 
ried out  and  confirmed. 

When  their  decision  was  announced  Kauakahialii  was  at  once 
sent  for  and  brought  before  the  assembly  of  chiefs  and  introduced 
to  them  and  his  beloved,  whereupon  it  was  publicly  proclaimed 
before  the  people.  The  boy  who  took  care  of  the  young  chief 
with  food  was  also  among  the  assembly,  and  he  became  the  bosom 
friend  of  Kauakahialii  in  consequence  of  his  kind  treatment. 

On  the  day  the  young  chiefess  became  the  wife  of  the  chief  of 
upper  Pihanakalani,  they  became  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  Puna 
district  of  Kauai. 
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From  that  time  the  young  chiefs  had  Kekalukaluokewa  reside 
with  them,  and  constant  and  enduring  was  the  affection  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  household.  In  course  of  time  KauakahiaHi,  perceiv- 
ing one  day  that  his  end  was  drawing  near,  called  his  bosom 
friend  before  him  and  intimated  the  prospects  of  his  death,  and 
said:  "Remain  you  with  me  until  I  die,  then  perhaps  your  wife 
shall  be  the  beauty  of  Paliuli,  Laieikawai,  now  being  fondly  bome 
hither  on  the  wings  of  birds." 


NOTES    ON    MAUULI    POOL.    KOLOA. 


AS  GATHERED  BY  J.  K.  FARLEY. 

I  J  I  HE  pool  of  Maulili,  on  Waikonio  stream,  in  Koloa  District, 
I    I  Kauai,    is  a  few   hundred   feet  south  of  the  Maulili  road 

I  I     bridge.      It  was  a  sacred  and  noted  place  of   olden  time. 

'*^'^"  The  gods  Kane,  and  his  brother,  Kanaloa,  are  said  to  have 
once  slept  above  it,  on  its  eastern  bank  and  left  the  impress  of  their 
forms  as  can  be  seen  in  the  apapa  (see  cut).  The  apapa  in  the 
vicinity  is  called  an  "Unu,"  and  a  "Heiau,"  but  was  never  walled 
in,  it  is  said.  On  the  nights  of  Kane  the  drums  are  heard  to 
beat  there,  also  at  the  sacred  rocks,  or  unu's.  of  Opuokahaku  and 
Kanemilohae,  near  the  beach  of  Poipu,  .^hupuaa  of  Koloa. 

In  the  Maulili  pool  lived  a  large  Moo,  named  "Kihawahine." 
At  the  brink  of  the  waterfall  into  the  pool  once  stood  a  sharp 
pointed  rock,  named  Laaukahi  (Puukaua),  blasted  away  to  make 
room  for  a  water  gate  a  few  years  ago.  To  the  west  of  the  water- 
fall, down  in  the  pool  is  the  flat  rock  named  Kahonunuimaeaea. 
The  eastern  wall  of  the  pool,  just  below  the  resting  places  of 
Kane  and  Kanaloa,  for  a  short  distance,  only,  is  called  the  "Pali 
o  Koioa."  The  District  of  Koloa  is  named  from  this  Pali,  we  are 
told  by  old  Hawaiians.  To  tlie  south  of  the  Pali  o  Koloa,  in  the 
wail  is  a  rock  named  "Waihanau"  (see  cut)  ;  as  one  of  their 
mcles  has  it : 
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"Aioha  wale  ka  Pali  o  Koloa, 

Ke  Ala  hull  i  Waihanau  e,  hanaii." 

To  the  south  of  Waihanau  is  a  projecting  rock  named  "Ke  elelo 
0  ka  Hawaii" — the  tongue  of  Hawaii, — said  to  have  been  wrested 
and  brought  from  Hawaii  by  the  Kauai  warrior  Kawelo,  of 
Wailua. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Maulili  pool  start  two  large  auwai's, 
that  watered  the  land  of  East  and  West  Koloa. 

One  of  the  first  sugar  mills  in  Koloa,  stood  on  the  western  bank 
of  Waikomo  stream,  above  Maulili  pool,  which  was  a  swimming 
place  for  old  and  young  in  the  days  of  clean  and  abundant  water. 


Two  Hawaiian  women  were  returned  to  Waimea,  Kauai,  by 
Vancouver,  on  his  second  visit  to  the  islands,  March,  1793,  that 
had  been  carried  off  by  Captain  Baker  in  the  Jenny,  of  Bristol, 
from  Niihau,  and  were  on  the  ship  at  Nootka  when  the  vessels 
met.  The  names  of  these  women  are  given  as  Laheina  and  Kai- 
malo. 
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seems  eminently  fitting  and  proper  that  space  be  given  to  a 
review  of  the  Tables  of  Import  and  Export  as  given  on  pages 
22  to  26  of  this  issue,  as  they  present  the  record  of  our  com- 
^^  niercial  conditions  for  1906,  as  gathered  fiom  the  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1906, 

Glancing  at  the  totals  for  the  year  the  balance  of  trade  is  seen 
to  be  still  largely  in  the  Territory's  favor,  notwithstanding  a  de- 
crease of  $9,323,944  in  our  exports  frwn  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  an  increase  of  $768,730  in  imports  for  the  same  period ; 
the  total  figures  for  the  past  year's  exports  being  $26,944,824, 
as  against  $36,328,768  the  year  previous,  and  importations  to  the 
value  of  $15,639,874  as  against  $14,871,144  in  1905. 

The  large  decline  in  export  value  is  accounted  for  by  a  reduc 
tion  both  in  the  quantity  of  our  raw  sugar  produced  and  in  the 
lower  market  rulings  that  have  prevailed.  The  diminished  out- 
put is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  which 
has  been  the  unfortunate  experience  of  all  the  plantations,  causing 
inability  to  properly  handle  the  season's  crop,  either  in  its  har- 
vesting, or  cultivating,  and  in  some  cases  both.  The  total  ex- 
portation of  raw  sugar  for  the  year  is  given  at  712,560,997 
pounds,  a  deficit  of  99,042,332  pounds  from  that  of  1905,  though 
in  the  refined  product  its  export  of  34,041,640  pounds  for  the 
period  under  review  is  an  increase  of  12,923,582  pounds,  not  a 
bad  showing  for  the  second  season's  work  of  our  one  refining 
plantation. 

Prominent  in  value  in  the  list,  classed  under  "Fruits  and  Nuts," 
is  that  which  has  made  and  is  making  wide  strides,  for  it  em- 
braces the  pineapple  industry,  both  fresh  and  preserved.  The 
exports  under  this  head  show  to  have  advanced  from  $193,373 
in  1905,  to  $287,603  the  past  year,  an  increase  of  $94,230.  Of 
this  amount  canned  fruit  claims  a  gain  of  $85,706.  From  present 
indications  in  the  extension  of  pineapple  planting  and  the  cstab- 
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lishment  of  new  canneries  on  this  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
group  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  widening  market  for  our  pre- 
served product,  the  time  is  not  distant,  in  the  mind  of  many  be- 
sides those  interested  in  their  culture,  when  it  will  rank  high 
among  the  industries  of  the  islands. 

Coffee  makes  still  further  advancement  in  quantity  and  value  of 
exports  for  1906,  its  amount  being  2,147,154  pounds,  valued  at 
$248,593,  a  gain  of  $74,976  upon  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
is  pleasing  also  to  note  that  importations  of  this  commodity, 
which  drew  forth  a  mild  protest  in  our  last  issue,  is  among  the 
diminished  items  of  the  year,  its  imports  in  "prepared  form" 
having  fallen  off  nearly  $2,500. 

Rice  takes  an  important  place  again  in  our  list  of  exports,  the 
industry  having  wonderfully  revived  from  the  critical  condition 
recently  experienced,  as  set  forth  in  our  last  issue.  Planters 
have  been  favored  with  good  crops  and  they  have  realized  better 
prices,  so  that  the  quantity  exported  last  year  reached  5,739,500 
pounds,  (more  than  doubling  that  of  1905),  and  valued  at  $223,- 
012,  a  gain  of  $141,598  for  the  period  mentioned.  Additional 
benefit  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  larger  local  demand  for  home 
consumption  consequent  upon  diminished  importations. 

Hides  and  skins  also  show  continued  improvement  in  export 
values  over  the  preceding  year's  figures,  despite  the  require- 
ment of  our  local  tannery  which  also  makes  a  most  favorable 
showing  in  exports  besides  supplying  the  home  market  in  leather 
to  a  large  extent.  Tallow  also  shows  increased  value  of  exports. 
The  figures  of  value  for  these  several  items  for  1906  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Hides  and  skins,  $126,425,  an  increase  of  $42,333 ;  leather, 
$20,033,  3n  increase  of  $14,591 ;  and  tallow,  $7,046,  an  improve- 
ment of  $1,043;  a  total  gain  of  $57,967. 

Our  apiary  products  are  making  strides  for  permanent  recog- 
nition as  an  industry  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  category  of  do- 
mestic exports.  Beeswax,  which  in  1905  showed  some  decline, 
rose  this  last  year  to  $6,745  ■"  value,  a  gain  of  $4,117,  while 
honey  jumped  from  $21,977  to  $34,048,  an  increase  of  $12,071; 
an  improvement  under  this  head  of  $16,188  for  the  year. 
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Contrary  to  expectations  and  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  in  last 
review  touching  the  sisal  industry,  the  fibre  exports  for  1906 
appear  to  have  suffered  a  decline  of  $982,  the  value  for  the  year 
being  $9,649.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  falhng  off  in  the  amount 
exported,  or  in  its  realization  is  not  apparent  in  the  tables  at  hand. 

Respecting  our  importations,  in  the  absence  of  details  of  such 
from  the  various  foreign  countries  with  which  we  have  had  to 
do,  our  review  has  to  deal  with  figures  of  trade  with  the  United 
States.  As  has  been  shown  imports  have  increased  consider- 
ably, but  with  the  exception  of  automobiles  there  is  little  of  the 
luxury  class  shown  among  the  articles  of  increased  value  for  the 
year.  With  certain  exceptions  the  more  prominent  pertain  to 
articles  of  development  and  improvement  that  in  due  time  will 
enhance  our  revenue,  principle  of  which  are  timber  and  lumber 
to  the  value  of  $625,218,  nearly  doubling  the  figures  of  1905. 
The  various  lines  of  manufactures  of  wood  show  also  a  slight 
gain,  mostly  in  mill  work.  This  increase,  however,  is  rather 
against  us  since  it  is  more  in  value  than  quantity,  owing  to  the 
steady  advancing  of  rates  during  the  past  year.  Bricks,  for 
building,  as  also  paints,  and  lime,  show  increased  values,  but 
cement  shows  a  decrease  offsetting  two-thirds  thereof. 

Breadstufis,  mainly  barley,  corn,  and  mill  feed,  is  to  be  credited 
with  $69,233  from  the  States,  and  Japan  contributes  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000  more,  to  judge  by  previous  years.  Of  animal  impor- 
tations, increased  value  in  the  following  is  shown  for  the  year, 
viz.:     Hogs,  $15,663;  horses,  $2,260;  mules,  $23,755. 

Under  the  head  of  "Provisions,  Meat  and  Dairy  Products,"  we 
find  that  beef — canned,  fresh,  and  salt, — has  increased  $30452, 
the  imports  for  the  year  being  1,147,848  pounds.  Hams  and 
pickled  pork  also  increased,  but  other  hog  products  and  mutton 
declined.  Oleomargarine  and  poultry  increased,  as  has  also  the 
various  dairy  products  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk,  this  latter  line 
showing  an  advance  of  $24,169  for  the  year. 

The  favorable  showing  of  rice  exports,  already  mentioned,  is 
enhanced  by  the  decline  in  the  import  value  of  this  commodity 
from  the  States  of  $138,166,  for  the  year,  and  a  proportionate  re- 
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duction  is  expected  would  be  shown  in  the  imports  from  Japan, 
were  its  table  available. 

Imports  of  paper  for  the  year  at  $176,705  is  but  a  slight  gain 
upon  1905,  but  in  the  varieties  under  this  head,  printing  grades 
reached  $37,805,  an  increase  of  about  50%.  Writing  papers  and 
envelopes,  and  playing  cards  also  show  an  advance,  but  '  all  other" 
lines  falls  off  $28,188. 

The  foregoing  review  has  much  to  encourage  the  "diversified 
industry"  and  small  farmer  theorists.  And  with  more  Con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  dealers,  and  a  better 
public  spirit  for  the  due  appreciation  and  encouragement  of  home 
productions,  the  day  should  not  be  distant  when  our  imports 
would  not  embrace  articles  we  are  quite  capable  of  producing  at 
home. 

Two  main  articles  of  increased  importation  is  noted  which 
could  well  have  been  spared  this  territory,  viz. :  opium,  and  spirits 
and  wines,  for  they  make  for  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  former  article,  in  the  prepared  smoking  class,  jumped 
from  $1,525  value  of  importations  in  1905,  to  $118,118  in  1906, 
from  the  United  States,  besides  what  may  be  shown  as  direct  from 
China.  Spirits  and  wines,  including  dutiable  from  the  United 
States,  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $126,308,  and  Japan's 
flood  of  sake  and  wine  is  yet  to  be  learned ;  its  average  for  the 
past  four  years  was  $186,132.  These  two  articles  account  for 
over  one-half  of  our  increase  in  importations  for  the  year. 


BEAUTIFYING    HONOLULU. 


lENTION  was  made  in  the  Retrospect  for  1905  of  the  steps 
[WI       in  progress  for  the  general  improvement  and  beautifying  ot 

the  city  of  Honolulu.    The  spirit  of  enthu.siasm  that  the  for- 

**•*  mative  meeting  engendered  brought  to  the  force  an  energetic 
and  practical  Central  Committee  that  districted  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  assigned  to  most  likely  residents  therein  the  general  super- 
vision of  its  improvement  and  care,  the  principal  plank  of  the 
committee's  platform  being:  "To  promote  the  improvement  of 
Honolulu  through  the  beautification  of  the  city  and  the  advance- 
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ntent  of  measures  having  to  do  with  the  designing  and  fitting  of 
grounds  for  public  and  private  use  and  enjoyment." 

This  planned  for  the  elimination  of  fences,  trimming  foliage, 
setting  out  trees,  etc.,  which  in  turn  brought  the  attention  of  the 
Telephone  and  Electric  Companies  to  the  law  requiring  them  to 
notify  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  proposed  tree  cut- 
ting and  trimming,  so  as  to  have  the  work  done  in  accordance  with 
views  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  avoid  the 
indiscriminate  mutilation  of  trees  so  generally  complained  of. 

In  pursuance  of  the  formulated  plan  improvement -clubs  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  to  carry  out  work  along  these  lines 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  not  only  in  self  interest  but  for 
the  encouragement  of  others  and  benefit  of  the  whole.  Much 
public  interest  was  manifest,  and  during  the  spring  months  shade 
and  flowering  trees  were  planted  along  many  of  the  streets  in  the 
residential  parts  of  the  city,  furnished  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  which  work  the  officials 
of  that  department  lent  material  aid.  One  lady  resident  fur- 
nished too  plants  ready  to  be  set  out,  with  which  to  line  Pensa- 
cola  street,  that  in  due  time  it  might  become  a  "golden  shower" 
avenue. 

Noting  the  development  of  this  civic  spirit,  first  led  by  the 
residents  of  the  Kaimuki  district,  our  mind  reverts  to  the  short 
visit  here  in  March,  1895,  of  Prof.  B,  G.  Northrup,  the  originator 
and  organizer  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society  movement  in 
the  United  States,  at  which  time  he  dehvered  a  lecture  in  the 
Y,  M.  C.  A,  hall  on  the  subject,  and  on  which  occasion  the  ad- 
visability of  an  Arbor  Day  for  Hawaii  was  mooted.  The  good 
seed  sown  has  been  slow  in  germinating,  but  having  taken  root 
promises  continual  growth  for  the  perfection  of  tropical  beauty. 

The  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee  rendered  good  service  in 
arousing  public  interest  to  the  subject  and  launching  forth  the 
movement  under  its  auspices.  Though  largely  in  the  interest  of 
"tourist  attraction"  it  nevertheless  appealed  to  all  officials,  prop- 
erty owners,  and  householders  to  do  their  part  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  city  and  increasing  its  attractions. 
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An  outcome  of  this  movement  led  to  the  invitation  of  Chas. 
Mulford  Robinson,  the  "city  beautifier,"  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  General  Improvement  Committee,  to  advise  with 
reference  to  a  Park  system  for  Honolulu.  By  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival various  suggestions  had  been  mooted  in  the  press  for 
"beautifying"  certain  prominent  localities,  some  of  which  schemes 
partook  of  ancient  days  of  classic  Greece,  or  elsewhere,  rather 
than  tropical  isles  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Robinson  quickly  shattered 
all  such  idols,  as  well  as  projects  for  straightening  and  widening 
certain  streets. 

Accompanied  by  various  officials  and  public -spirited  citizens 
he  devoted  some  time  to  visiting  all  parts  of  the  city  and  studying 
the  situation.  Needless  to  say  all  departments  of  the  government 
were  practically  at  his  service  to  facilitate  his  labor,  that  he  might 
complete  the  work  in  hand  in  the  limited  time  he  could  devote  to 
Honolulu  and  prepare  his  report  thereon. 

Under  date  of  March  14,  1906,  Mr.  Robinson  addressed  his  re- 
port on  "The  Improvement  of  Honolulu"  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, County  of  Oahu,  which  in  type  makes  an  8vo.  pamphlet 
of  37  pages,  with  plans  and  map  of  the  city,  a  portion  of  which  re- 
port we  summarize  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTORy. 

As  requested,  the  city  and  its  immediate  tributary  country  has 
been  examined,  with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement.  In  these  which  may  be  called 
practicable  I  am  not  restricted  to  the  immediately  possible,  but  to 
plan  toward  the  years  to  come;  the  idea  being  to  accomplish  at 
once  as  much  as  may  be,  making  sure  that  each  step  counts  di- 
rectly toivard  a  complete  and  systematic  scheme. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Among  these  might  fittingly  be  discussed  the  future  of  Hono- 
lulu as  the  playground  of  the  Pacific  tourist  travel.  There  should 
be  a  higher  appeal  than  commercial  motives.  Whatever  develop- 
ment is  given  the  city  and  its  surrounding  country  should  be  first 
of  all  for  the  comfort  of  its  own  citizens,  who  pay  the  bills  and  live 
— not  visit — here.     What  will  improve  it  for  them,  make  it  better 
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worth  living  in,  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  in  life  of  its 
own  citizens,  and  make  it  more  beautiful  to  them  and  add  to 
their  contentment  and  happiness  will  also  make  it  more  attractive 
to  strangers. 

The  town,  which  is  the  home  of  many,  must  have  an  individu- 
ality in  keeping  with  its  citizens,  and  must  express  it  if  it  is  to 
please  them  and  attract  others.  There  never  have  been  two 
cities  just  alike,  and  he  would  be  a  ruthless  iconoclast  who  would 
try  to  pattern  one  city  after  another.  The  individuality  of  Hono- 
lulu must  be  preserved  or  its  charm  will  depart.  Cut  through 
broad  avenues,  build  a  hot  and  sunny  quay,  widen  and  straighten 
the  streets,  etc.,  and  when  all  is  done  the  winsomeness  of  Hono- 
lulu will  have  departed,  and  be  always  spoken  of  as  the  town  that 
was  spoiled.  So  my  first  charge  is,  be  true  to  yourselves.  Far 
isolated  from  other  cities,  develop  your  own  individuality,  be 
Hawaiian,  be  a  more  beautiful  Honolulu.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  you  have  distinction. 

REPORT  DIVISIONS. 

The  consideration  of  the  city  will  be  treated  under  the  heads 
of :  Business  section ;  residence  streets ;  city  entrances  of  railroad 
station  and  water  front ;  official  center  at  Union  (formerly  Palace) 
Square;  boulevards  and  parks,  present  and  prospective;  children's 
playgrounds,  and  drives. 

THE  STREETS. 

Their  Plan.  In  the  older  Honolulu  it  is  clear  the  streets  were 
narrow  and  winding,  making  graceful  curves  and  meeting  at  other 
than  right  angles.  In  all  this  there  was  a  certain  appropriate- 
ness, the  narrow  streets  were  shadier  and  cooler  than  broader 
thoroughfares  could  be,  there  was  time  enough  and  no  great 
volume  of  travel.  They  were  suited  to  the  place,  were  beautiful, 
and  imparted  an  air  of  repose  and  restful  deliberation  that  could 
not  fail  to  charm  visitors  and  must  have  been  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  residents.  As  far  as  possible  retain  this  character.  The 
nccd<;  of  a  growing  traffic  compel  uioiljficalion^  here  and  there. 
Streets  have  been  broadened  and  straightened  that  business  and 
getting  about  may  be   facilitated,  but  never  without  a   loss  of 
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charm.  The  construction  of  a  city  must,  indeed,  be  designed  to 
facilitate  its  business.  Honolulu  is  not,  nor  does  it  aspire  to  be, 
an  industrial,  great  commercial  or  financial  city.  It  is  that  rare 
thing  a  city  of  delight,  seeking  to  give  leisure  and  pleasure; 
flaunting  not  volumes  of  black  smoke,  but  green  hills  and  blue 
seas,  the  rainbow  and  the  palm.  You  can  afford  to  be  conserva- 
tive about  changes;  to  shun  the  "checker- board  plan"  as  you 
would  the  plague,  and  to  retain  the  narrow,  winding  streets. 

The  Trees.  In  the  treatment  of  the  streets  of  old-time  character 
there  is  little  chance  for  tree  planting  on  the  narrow  walk  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  it.  Let  the  trees  be,  as  now,  in- 
side the  lot  line,  shading  the  walk  by  throwing  over  it  the  pro- 
tection of  the  garden.  On  the  newer  and  broader  streets,  where 
trees  are  planted  between  curb  and  walk  it  is  important  that  there 
be  uniformity.  Whatever  the  number  of  improvement  clubs  on 
any  street,  they  must  get  together  and  agree  on  the  tree  question 
and  see  that  only  one  kind  is  used  in  the  planting  of  that  particular 
thoroughfare. 

Signs.  The  business  sections  of  Honolulu  have  more  signs  pro- 
jecting over  the  sidewalks  than  any  city  I  ever  visited.  They  are 
of  little  value  when  everybody  has  them.  In  San  Francisco  they 
are  prohibited. 

Poles.  On  all  the  streets  the  poles  ought  to  come  down.  Bad 
anywhere,  these  are  much  worse  here.  A  desirable  arrangement 
would  be  the  construction  of  a  municipal  conduit,  the  companies 
paying  an  annual  rental,  or,  a  legislative  enactment  requiring  them 
to  put  their  wires  under  ground  at  the  rate  of  a  certain  number 
of  miles  each  year  would  inflict  no  unjust  hardship,  and  by  de- 
grees would  rid  the  streets  of  poles. 

Fences.  The  front  fences,  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  old  Hono- 
lulu, should  go.  With  the  beauti-ful  hedges  you  have  here,  a 
street  fence,  or  a  division  fence  between  street  and  hnilding  line,  is 
very  like  an  affront.  If  the  improvement  clubs  that  desire  a  more 
beautiful  city  would  work  for  the  removal  of  the  wooden  feuces 
on  the  streets,  much  good  would  be  accomplished. 

Private  Gardens.  Little  of  the  planting  in  the  gardens  of  the 
city  house-lotsis  good,  the  grounds  being  generally  "spoltv"  in 
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a  number  of  isolated  premises,  and  frequently  much  too  full. 
There  is  need  of  teaching  here  {where  a  tropical  jungle  is  so  often 
attempted),  the  gospel  of  beauty  of  an  open  lawn,  with  the 
planting  put  around  its  borders,  where  it  will  take  a  waving  otit- 
line.  Avenues  of  royal  palms,  too,  have  been  weakened  and 
shorn  of  half  their  majesty  by  the  curve.  No  tree  is  statelier, 
and  an  avenue  of  it  should  be  straight,  with  an  adequate  accent  at 
its  end. 

New  Street  Flans.  On  the  newer,  broader,  residental  streets 
error  is  made  in  retaining  the  narrow  walk  of  the  older  ones, 
whereby  it  becomes  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  without  the 
charm  of  lane,  nor  an  up-to-date  street  of  its  kind.  An  attractive 
type  of  such  street,  sixty  feet  between  lot  lines,  would  be  three 
feet  in  turf  to  walk,  six  feet  walk,  and  ten  feet  in  turf  to  curb, 
allowing  twenty-two  feet  for  the  roadway.  It  is  an  unusual 
residential  street — if  without  car  track — that  the  traffic  requires 
more.  Nor  is  the  so-called  "parking"  between  walk  and  curb 
of  Eesethetic  value  only.  As  the  city  grows  and  such  streets  are 
laid  out  let  them  have  these  proportions,  but  disturb  the  older  part 
of  Honolulu  as  little  as  possible.  In  fact,  in  the  development  of 
suburban  tracts  I  would  like  to  see  some  on  the  old  lines,  which 
partake  of  Enghsh  towns,  always  more  picturesque  than  the 
American. 

Street  Intersections.  Here  and  there  in  the  city  the  juncture 
of  diagonal  streets  create  a  wide  space,  as  at  the  conjunction  of 
Alapai,  Kinau  and  Lunalilo.  Such  points  should  be  parked  at 
the  center,  in  a  circle  or  triangle,  curbed  and  filled  with  good 
earth,  planted  to  grass  and  with  a  tall  palm  in  the  center  would 
become  an  attractive  feature  in  the  street  plan. 

New  Tracts  and  Thoroughfares.  A  new  thoroughfare,  run- 
ning diagonally  from  Beckwith  street  to  the  College  Hills  tract, 
east  of  the  rocky  ledge,  would  be  of  value  to  Manoa  valley  in  pro- 
viding a  second  means  of  entrance,  a  short  cut,  and  a  street  with- 
out car  tracks.  The  plan  for  a  road  diagonally  across  the  valley 
from  Kaala  avenue  to  Beretania  street  would  give  connection 
with  the  park  and  Diamond  Head.  The  prolongation  of  Waikiki 
road  to  Beretania  street  would  be  a  convenience  in  its  shortening 
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of  distances,  and  make  available  a  thoroughfare  (Young  street) 
into  town  unbroken  by  car  tracks.  Waikiki  road  and  its  exten- 
sions are  developing  as  the  boulevard  of  the  city  and  are  entitled 
to  improved  connection  with  the  town.  Pauoa  valley  invites 
opening  for  residences,  and  a  scenic  need  adjacent  to  Honolulu 
since  we  are  dealing  with  work  to  spread  over  many  years. 

FOCAL  POINTS. 

Railroad  Station.  This,  in  many  communities  the  main  point 
of  entrance  and  egress,  is  here  overshadowed  by  the  greater  signifi- 
cance of  the  water  gate,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  its  development.  No  focus  of  the  city  should  be 
neglected  and  the  railroad  station  and  its  main  approach  is  re- 
ceiving commendable  treatment  through  the  enterprise  of  the  in- 
terested company. 

Water  Entrance.  To  this  much  thought  has  been  given.  The 
big  new  slips,  which  will  establish  this  entrance,  extend  for  the 
present  east  of  Alakea  street  and  reach  to  Allen.  Almost  ideally 
located  in  front  of  this  site  is  the  block  occupied  by  the  old  fish 
market,  now  practically  abandoned,  but  public  property  to  be  de- 
veloped as  seems  best.  Here,  then,  is  the  place  to  create  that 
formal  and  attractive  entrance  to  the  city  that  shall  insure  good 
and  lasting  impressions  to  visitors  and  make  for  residents  a 
pleasanter  means  of  access  to  the  docks  than  any  now  possessed. 

The  block  is  350  feet  long  by  some  230  feet  wide.  I  suggest 
to  set  back  the  Allen  street  line  in  a  curve  thirty  feet  at  the  mid- 
dle, or  entrance,  so  as  to  give  greater  space  to  traffic  at  the  point 
where  it  most  converges,  and  emphasize  the  invitation  to  the  open 
space  behind  which  a  straight  line  would  fail  to  do.  On  the 
walks  curving  with  these  arcs  to  the  entrance  at  the  center  I 
would  have  the  lei  sellers,  an  equally  convenient  position  for  them 
and  the  public.  At  the  entrance,  75  feet  wide,  should  be  a  tall 
and  handsome  gateway,  the  architectural  achievement  of  the  city, 
and  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  place  for  the  band.  In 
the  construction  or  ornament  of  this  gate  the  word  "Aloha" 
might  well  be  incorporated. 

Passing  through  the  gate  the  road  and  walks  lead  straight  away 
to  a  point   100  feet  from  the  further  end.       Here   they  fork. 
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curving,  to  the  two  corners  of  Alakea  and  Richards  streets.  All 
the  space  within  the  block  area  should  be  so  planted  with  appro- 
priate ferns,  palms  and  other  tropical  foliage  that  the  entrance 

to  Honolulu  would  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  through  a  garden. 

Union  Square.  The  third  focal  point  of  the  city  is  the  ad- 
ministrative center,  well  established  at  Union  square. 

Few  cities  in  the  United  States  are  so  fortunate  as  Honolulu  in 
an  early  grouping  of  public  buildings  around  a  single  open  space. 
For  its  present  significance,  its  growing  importance  with  enlarg- 
ing official  business,  and  for  its  past,  with  its  increasing  historical 
interest  as  time  goes  on,  this  center  demands  careful  and  worthy 
deveiopnient,  the  more  so  because  its  present  irregularities,  its 
sunny  waste  at  one  end,  its  jumbled  aspect  as  to  the  location  of 
buildings,  and  general  air  of  shabbiness  imparted  by  the  grounds 
around  the  Judicial  structure  gives  an  unpleasant  impression 
where  the  effect  should  he  the  reverse.  In  remodeling  this  space 
I  trespass  as  little  as  possible  on  former  conditions  and  emphasize 
the  historical  significance  of  the  center  while  securing  the  desired 
effect. 

In  the  proposed  plan  the  main  features  are  the  undisturbed 
area  occupied  by  the  grounds  of. the  Executive  building;  the 
bringing  into  the  scheme  of  the  Kawaiahao  church,  the  removal 
of  the  Opera  House,  and  of  the  garage  on  the  makai  side  of  King 
street,  the  purchase  of  land  for  these  purposes  and  the  utilization 
of  waste  space  in  the  street. 

In  more  detail  the  plans  contemplate  the  purchase  of  the  strip 
between  the  grounds  of  the  Judiciary  building  and  Punchbowl 
street  and  of  the  triangle  between  Richards  and  Mililani  streets. 
Clearing  the  space  thus  secured  Kawaiahao  church  is  opened  up 
to  view  from  Union  Square  and  becomes  appropriately  one  of  the 
group  of  historical  structures  gathered  there.  .\  new  street,  cen- 
tering on  the  statue  of  Kameliamcha,  with  that  closing  the  vista 
at  one  end  and  the  Lunalilo  tomb  in  plain  view  at  the  other, 
gives  a  more  direct  access  to  Punchbowl  street  and  leaves  be- 
tween if  and  King  street  a  plot  to  be  parked  with  turf  and  low 
shrubs.  Corresponding  with  this  street,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
statute,  a  street  connection  with  Merchant  opens  an  attractive 
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vista  and  leaves  a  tike  plot  between  itself  and  King,  to  be  parked 
with  turf  and  low  shrubs.  These  double  roadways  will  make 
provision  for  increase  of  traffic  at  this  point  in  the  years  to  come 
and  give  King  street  through  this,  its  official  or  state  section,  the 
character  of  a  broad  parked  thoroughfare. 

Other  features  of  the  plans  include  contemplated  sites  for  Post- 
office,  Custom  House  and  Opera  House,  thus  centering  into  the 
group  plan  all  the  official  departments  within  two  blocks  of  the 
water  front. 

Tlie  balance  and  larger  half  of  the  report  treats  of  the  parks, 
scenic  reservations,  playgrounds,  boulevards  and  drives  which 
will  be  desirably  ideal  to  attain  to,  and  to  all  of  which  our  vari- 
ous improvement  clubs  are  working  with  commendable  zeal. 

T\k  government  itself  is  steadily  aiming  in  this  direction  and 
doubtless  with  legislative  aid  the  coming  year  more  active  effort 
will  be  put  forth  along  all  lines  suggested. 

In  this  movement  the  billboard  nuisance  has  been  fought  against 
strenuously  lor  its  suppression,  public  opinion  being  supported 
liy  the  action  of  the  Promotion  Committee  in  concert  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Merchants'  Association.  Some  modi- 
fication of  the  evil  has  resulted,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  subject 
requires  legal  treatment  rather  than  moral  suasion. 


I\  Kahekili's  avenging  the  death  of  Hucu  in  the  revolt  of 
Oahu  chiefs  against  the  Maui  King's  invasion,  one  of  his  chiefs, 
named  Kalaikoa,  caused  the  l)oncs  of  the  slain  to  be  scraped 
and  cleaned,  and  the  quantity  collected  was  so  great  that  he  built 
a  house  for  himself,  which  was  called  Kauwalua.  situated  at 
Lapakea,  Kahauiki,  in  Moar.alua,  about  1785.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Fornander.  Present  day  natives  speak  of  a  "pa  iwi" 
(fence  of  bones),  as  having  existed  at  this  locality,  and  Corney  in 
his  tour  whh  Manini  in  1818  tells  of  visiting  in  ahnut  this  same 
place  the  "ruin  of  a  large  stone  house,  or  fort,  which  had  formerly 
Wonged  to  a  great  chief;  it  had  a  double  fence  of  human  bones 
■vund  it:  these  were  the  bones  of  his  enemies  killed  in  battle  be- 
fore  the  ic::^ds  were  visited  by  Europeans." 
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OUBTLESS  someone  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  sug- 
gested to  the  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee  the  desirabihty 
of  adding  to  the  otherwise  attractiveness  of  Honolulu's  an- 
****  nual  floral  auto  parade  that  of  the  Hawaiian  pa-u  riders — na- 
tive women  In  their  national  riding  costume  of  flowing  skirts  in  rid- 
ing astride, — as  an  incentive  for  the  recovery  of  an  almost  lost 
art.  which,  if  revived,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  tourist 
attraction  for  the  islands.  The  suggestion  struck  a  responsive 
chord  throughout  the  community,  for  who  of  the  older  residents 
hut  what  regrets  the  gradual  narrowing  of  things  Hawaiian;  or 
of  the  malihinis  (new  comers)  but  what  sigh  for  some  evidence 
of  that  free  and  graceful  custom  of  former  days  which  kamaainas 
delight  to  talk  about,  and  early  writers  tantalizlngly  describe. 
Tliat  the  sight  of  Hawaiian  women  on  horseback  in  their  old 
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style  pa-u  costume  has  become  such  a  rarity,  especially  in  the 
cavalcades  such  as  used  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  the  Kamehame- 
has,  is  due  to  many  causes.  Nor  is  the  decline  to  be  attributed 
to  any  educational  or  such  like  influence. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  latter  days  of  the  monarchy  to  revive 
the  custom,  and  upon  at  least  two  occasions  native  women  either 
noted  for  their  good  riding  qualities  or  the  possessors  of  fine 
horses  were,  in  a  sense,  commanded  to  participate  in  .an  equine 
procession.  But  for  one  reason  or  another  this  attempted  revival 
of  a  national  custom  of  early  Hawaii  failed  even  under  royal 
auspices. 

Knowing  the  fondness  of  the  race  for  horses  and  the  ease  and 
grace  with  which  they  all  ride,  and  the  women  remarkably  so,  it 
is  natural  that  visitors  express  surprise  that  the  healthful  exer- 
cise and  pastime  should  become  comparatively  obsolete. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  changed  conditions  of  the  race  with  the 
growth  of  the  country's  commercialism  and  progress  toward  a 
higher  civilization;  our  more  expensive  living  of  the  present  day, 
and  our  modern  methods  of  travel. 

In  the  first  place  the  resident  native  population  has  unfortunate- 
ly been  steadily  declining,  notwithstanding  the  city  allurements 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts.  Honolulu's  increased 
numbers  are  of  the  various  foreign  nationalities  rather  than  in 
Hawaiians.  This  growth  of  the  city  has  trenched  on  kuleanas 
and  areas  of  the  natives  that  formerly  furnished  place  and 
pasture  for  two  or  more  horses  to  many  householders.  These 
animals  too  were  more  a  matter  of  necessity  before  the  advent  of 
hacks,  trams,  electric  or  steam  cars  became  the  conveniences  they 
have  in  turn  proved.  Comparatively  few  natives  in  this  city  are 
able  to  maintain  their  horses  on  imported  feed,  and  pasturage 
rates  have  advanced  as  its  acreage  has  reduced  and  land  values 
increased,  so  they  have  been  dispensed  with  and  modern  con- 
veyance depended  on  in  their  stead.  It  is  therefore  to  be  seen 
that  the  natives  of  the  city  are  severely  handicapped  in  their  pas- 
sion for  horseback  riding.  And  in  passing  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  horseback  riding  among  the  foreign  residents  is  less  a  feature 
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than  it  was  owing  largely  to  the  more  strenuous  life,  and  con- 
venience of  public  conveyances. 

Enquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hawaiian 
women's  custom  of  riJing  man  fashion  with  the  pa-u,  or  flowing 
skirt. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  introduction  of  horses  into 
these  islands,  which  was  in  1803,  in  order  to  show  their  utility  and 
overcome  Kamehameha's  prejudice  against  them  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  food  they  required,  sailors  mounted  them  and  rode 
them  back  and  forth  along  the  beach.  Their  first  acquaintance 
therefore  with  the  animals  was  to  ride  them  astride,  and  con- 
sidering the  number  of  years  that  followed  before  the  arrival  of 
white  women  with  the  side  saddle,  one  can  readily  understand 
that  the  natural  habit  (to  them)  had  become  a  fixed  one  before 
they  knew  any  other,  the  innovation  of  which  was  no  doutrt 
looked  upon  as  an  unstable  method  for  the  style  of  riding  of  a 
semi -barbarous  people  in  a  rough  country. 

Furthermore,  the  trade  relations  between  these  islands  and 
coast  ports  of  Central  and  South  America  in  the  early  days  lent  a 
confirmatory  influence  to  the  Hawaiian  custom  if  it  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  its  origin,  for  the  women  there  rode  astride  also. 
In  a  work  on  travels  in  South  America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  1822,*  a  lady  of  Peru  is  pictured  on  horseback,  astride,  with 
wide  trousers  and  wrapped  in  a  deep  shawl  extending  nearly  to 
the  feet,  a  rather  striking  costume  that  might  easily  lend  its  in- 
fluence to  the  adoption  of  the  riding  pa-u  of  the  Hawaiian  women. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Promotion  Committee  already  men- 
tioned, a  company  of  some  forty  or  more  Hawaiian  women  riders 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Puahi,  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  for  the  maintenance  and  observance  of  the 
pa-u  riding  custom,  and  to  join  in  parade  on  staled  occasions 
and  public  anniversaries.  They  made  their  first  appearance  in  a 
competitive  contest  as  a  feature  of  the  Annual  Floral  Auto 
Parade,  which  took  place  this  last  year  on  Washington's  birth- 
day, and  attracted  much  attention.  They  again  lent  themselves 
as  a  feature  of  attraction  on  June  nth,  Kamehameha  day,  by  a 
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processional  parade  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  wind- 
ing up  with  an  exhibition  at  Kapiolani  parlt  and  a  grand  luau. 

Since  then  another  pa-u  riding  society  has  been  formed  with 
Mrs.  Theresa  Wilcox  at  its  head,  taking  as  an  occasion  for  their 
introduction  to  public  notice  an  opportunity  for  exhibition  riding 
before  the  moving  picture  camera  during  Mr.  R.  K.  Bonine's 
visit  to  the  islands  for  a  Hawaiian  series  of  moving  photographic 
views  for  kinetoscope  reproduction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
revival  spirit  animates  these  two  societies  that  they  may  prove  a 
nucleus  for  strong  growth  imder  commendable  rivalry  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  should  animate  and  wreck  them  both. 

There  is  a  strong  under  current  feeling  of  regret  among  tJie 
native  race  at  the  decadence  of  many  things  of  ancient  Hawaiian 
life.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  best  left  to  oblivion,  but  the 
national  sports  of  surf-riding,  canoe  racing,  horseback  riding,  and 
such  like  out-door  pastimes  in  which  they  enter  with  such  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  abandon  that  is  as  enjoyable  to  tiie  beholder 
as  to  the  participant,  it  is  hoped  will  continue  to  be  maintained. 
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Older  residents  of  Honolulu  recall  readily  the  Saturday  after- 
noon feature  that  for  years  predominated  the  city.  No  sooner 
had  the  four  o'clock  signal  for  ending  the  work  of  the  week 
sounded  than  the  streets  would  take  on  a  spirit  of  animation  with 
everybody  out  in  holiday  attire.  As  many  as  possessed  horses 
brought  them  in  requisition,  and  all  that  could  came  into  town 
from  the  outer  districts  to  participate  in  the  exhilarating  sport 
of  the  day.  Cavalcades  predominated,  rather  than  long  proces- 
sions of  two  or  even  three  abreast.  The  broader  the  party,  to  the 
limk  of  the  width  of  the  street,  seemed  the  aim  and  acme  of  their 
enjoyment.  This  feature  was  noticeable  by  the  way  riding 
parties  would  widen  in  traversing  the  streets  as  the  day  wore  on. 
Not  infrequently  if  two  parties  met  one  would  wheel  about  and 
join  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  company.  All  classes 
and  conditions  of  Hawaiian  society — including  a  share  of  the  for- 
eign element — would  form  these  cavalcades,  with  now  and  then 
well  known  distinctive  and  distinguished  parties  like  the  King's, 
Paki's,  the  Meek's,  Wond  and  Swinton's,  though  the  ladies  of 
these  latter  two  graced  the  side  saddle  and  were  famed  for  their 
expert  riding. 

The  kihei  pa-u,  or  pa-u  holo  lio,  as  the  riding  skirt  was  called, 
was  of  plain  bright  colors,  or  large  distinctive  pattern  in  those 
days  rather  than  somber  shades,  hence  the  brilliancy  of  the  ani- 
mated scene  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

Occasionally  a  mix-up  would  occur  as  a  street  width  of  riders 
in  wheeling  round  a  corner  would  meet  a  like  cavalcade,  but  as  a 
rule  they  \vou!d  manage  to  make  way  good  naturedly  and  seldom 
with  mishap. 

While  the  same  scenes  prevailed  on  all  holidays  we  do  not  recall 
that  it  was  entered  upon  with  the  same  spirit  of  intensity  as  was 
crowded  into  Saturday's  waning  hours. 

Another  occasion  that  used  to  appeal  to  the  native  women  for 
their  riding  propensities  was  on  rainy  days ;  the  harder  the  better 
for  their  thorough  enjoyment.  With  or  without  pa-us,  It  made  no 
difference,  they  were  out  for  enjoyuent,  not  for  parade,  and  it 
mattered  little  to  them  whether  their  skirts  hung  wet  and  be- 
tir^ggled,  or  waved  gracefully  in  sunshine  and  breeze. 
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^  HE  year  1906  will  be  remembered  as  fraught  with  much  dis 

I  aster,  and  deep-sea  shipping  connected  with  these  islands 
_^^  appear  to  have  met  with  mishaps  of  unusual  frequency.  The 
heavy  weather  of  last  winter  and  opening  spring  seemed  to 
render  our  Pacific  Ocean  a  misnomer,  in  which  this  group  was  fated  to 
receive  its  share,  though  the  disasters  around  our  immediate  coasts 
were,  fortunately,  comparatively  few.  The  list  of  casualties  to 
shipping  connected  with  these  islands  since  last  Annual  embrace 
the  following: 

Fire  on  the  steamship  Texas  was  discovered  shortly  after  her  ar- 
rival in  February  from  Tacoma,  when  the  compartment  in  which 
lime  was  stored  was  opened.  The  services  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  requisitioned  and  labored  hard  several  days  to  get  it 
under  control.  Fortunately  the  vessel  did  not  sustain  material 
damage. 

Barkentine  FuUerton  and  steamer  Argyll  suffered  damage  in  a 
heavy  gale  February  7th,  en  route  from  Port  Harford  for  Kihei, 
Maui,  so  that  they  made  for  Honolulu.  The  steamer  had  to 
jettison  part  of  her  oil  cargo  to  outride  the  storm,  while  the 
barkentine  lost  sails,  parted  towlines  and  smashed  her  rudder  post. 

Schooner  Lady  sprang  aleak  in  the  February  Kona  storm  in 
which  she  battled  several  days,  and  was  assigned  to  Rotten  Row. 

The  army  transport  Buford,  five  days  out  from  Nagasaki  en 
route  for  Honolulu,  in  February,  fell  in  with  the  Japanese 
barkentine  T<momoto  Maru,  dismasted  and  under  jury  rig,  flying 
signals  of  distress  and  on  the  verge  of  foundering.  Her  crew 
of  37  Japanese  were  taken  off  and  brought  to  this  port. 

Schooner  Mary  E.  Foster,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  5th,  in  leaving  port  in  tow  of  the  Fearless  grounded 
on  the  Ewa  side  of  the  channed.  After  several  hours  work,  by 
the  aid  of  tugs,  she  was  hauled  off  at  rise  of  the  tide  and  re- 
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docked.  Upon  survey  her  rudder  post  and  rudder  were  found 
badly  damaged,  necessitating  detention  in  port  for  repairs. 

Schooner  Kauikeaouli  was  partially  dismasted  in  a  Kona  storm 
off  South  Kona  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  was  towed  to 
Hilo  by  the  Kaiulani. 

Schooner  Mokihana  was  driven  on  the  rocks  at  Kahakuloa, 
Molokai,  during  the  March  storm  and  became  a  total  loss.  Ves- 
sel and  cargo  valued  at  $i,ooo;  uninsured. 

Bark  Gerard  C.  Tobey  from  San  Francisco  for  this  port  put 
back  March  26th  in  a  leaky  condition,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater 
part  of  mainmast,  having  encountered  terrific  weather.  Her 
cargo  was  transferred  to  other  vessels  and  she  underwent  repairs. 

April  3rd  the  ship  Elwell,  with  lumber,  arrived  at  Kaanapali 
after  a  long  hard  trip  from  Port  Townsend,  having  met  with  suc- 
cessive gales  in  which  she  sprung  aleak  and  had  to  jettison  her 
deck  load.     After  discharging  she  came  to  Honolulu  for  repairs. 

Barkentine  Archer  arrived  at  this  port  April  i6th,  twenty-five 
days  from  San  Francisco,  having  been  dismasted  March  29th 
when  six  days  out.  First  the  bowsprit  broke  off  close  to  the  col- 
lar, followed  by  the  foretopgallant  mast,  the  foretopmast,  and 
then  the  maintopmast.  On  clearing  the  wreckage  one  of  the 
yards  was  saved  which  was  lashed  to  the  foremast  and  sail  bent 
on  it,  and  the  voyage  continued  in  this  crippled  condition. 

Bark  Geo.  W.  Curtis  from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu,  with 
a  heavy  cargo,  came  into  collision  with  the  schooner  Mindoro  in 
which  the  second  mate  of  the  Curtis  was  killed  and  the  captain 
severely  injured,  the  vessel  also  sustaining  damage,  so  that  she 
put  back  to  port  for  repairs  and  medical  aid,  arriving  there  April 
2Sth.  The  bowsprit  of  the  schooner  crushed  into  the  Curtis' 
mizzenmast,  and  the  jib  boom,  held  by  its  chains,  went  through 
planking  and  demolished  deck  cabin,  etc.,  necessitating  repairs 
costing  $4,000. 

German  bark  Paul  Jsenberg  arrived  May  6th,  281  days  from 
London,  having  sustained  injuries  in  a  fearful  gale  Oct.  22,  1905, 
in  which  she  lost  all  sails,  breaking  topsail  yards  and  doing  deck 
damage  that  necessitated  putting  back  to  Port  Stanley,  Falkland 
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Islands,  for  repairs,  where  she  was  delayed  three  and  a  half 
months. 

Schooner  Olga,  from  Honolulu  for  Mahukona,  Hawaii,  to  load 
sugar,  went  ashore  May  4th  on  the  windward  side  of  Kahoolawe 
by  current  and  heavy  swell  during  a  calm.  The  rudder  was 
quickly  broken  off  and  an  hour  after  striking  the  vessel  was  half 
full  of  water.  The  mate  and  two  men  took  boat  for  Lahaina 
for  relief,  meeting  the  Mauna  Loa,  which  went  to  the  rescue  of 
the  captain,  his  wife  and  rest  of  the  crew.  An  effort  was  made 
later  by  the  steamers  Noeau,  and  Maui,  to  pull  her  off,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  she  became  a  total  loss. 

German  four-masted  training  ship  Hcrzogin  Sophia  Charlotte, 
en  route  from  Bremen  to  Honolulu,  had  all  her  lower  topsaiis 
blown  away  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  next  day  the  main- 
mast carried  away  at  the  cross-trees  which,  with  other  damage, 
necessitated  putting  back  to  Montevideo  for  repairs,  where  she 
arrived  September  20,  1905,  leaving  there  again  February  23, 
1906. 

Bark  WilUcalt  on  leaving  Honolulu  for  Kahului,  Maui,  May 
26th,  to  complete  her  sugar  cargo,  grounded  otT  Waikiki.  After 
nearly  an  hour's  detention  she  responded  to  the  tug's  effort  and 
was  able  to  continue  on  her  way,  without  apparent  damage. 

Fire  was  discovered  in  the  forward  hold  of  the  iron  ship 
Tillie  E.  Slarbuck  about  10  p.  m.,  July  22nd,  as  she  lay  at  the 
Railroad  wharf  in  this  port  loading  sugar.  By  aid  of  two  en- 
gines from  the  Fire  Department  all  danger  was  overcome  by 
12:30,  but  not  until  some  7,170  bags  of  sugar  was  so  scorched  as 
required  unloading  and  sending  back  to  the  plantation  for  re- 
manufacture. 

The  Pacific  Mail  steamship  Manchuria,  from  San  Francisco, 
ran  aground  at  4  a.  m.,  August  20th,  upon  the  coral  reef  off  Wai- 
manalo,  Oahu.  Her  large  number  of  cabin  passengers  were 
landed  and  brought  to  town  over  the  pali.  Prompt  aid  was  sent 
from  this  port ;  viz :  steamers  /.  A.  Ctimmins,  tug  Fearless,  Maui, 
the  Manning  and  others,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  cable  ship 
Restorer  later  also  took  position  for  assistance,  and  all  was  done 
to  insure  safety  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Captain  Metcalf,  who  was 
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sent  down  by  the  Company  to  take  charge  of  and  direct  the 
rescue  work.  The  ship  was  lightened  of  all  freight  and  coal; 
heavy  anchors  placed  in  position  to  windward,  and  portions  of 
the  reef  obstructions  blasted  out  for  a  passage.  When  all  was 
in  readiness  she  was  hauled  off  by  her  own  power  and  the  aid  of 
the  Restorer,  Manning  and  Iroquois,  at  noon  of  September  i6th, 
and  towed  to  anchorage  off  port,  coming  in  to  her  dock  next 
morning.  An  examination  of  the  ship  showed  some  bent  plates 
but  no  leaking  to  speak  of.  Some  repairs  to  machinery  was  re- 
quired, on  completion  of  which  she  left  for  San  Francisco,  October 
8th,  convoyed  by  the  battleship  IVisconsin. 

The  army  transport  Sheridan,  from  Manila,  struck  on  an  un- 
charted coral  hump  abreast  of  Barber's  Point  lighthouse,  Oahu, 
at  1:38  a.  m.  of  August  31st.  Shortly  after  daylight  vessels 
went  to  her  assistance ;  the  Fearless,  Manning,  and  Claudine,  in 
the  effort  to  haul  her  off,  and  the  Helene  to  bring  the  passengers 
ashore,  of  which  there  were  132.  Hopes  were  entertained  of 
getting  her  off  early  with  full  tides,  but  she  held  her  place  till 
she  was  lightened  of  all  freight  and  her  coal  dumped  overboard. 
Fortunately  the  weather  held  good  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  threatening  days  when  matters  looked  critical.  Special  help- 
ers, with  some  500  tons  of  wrecking  gear,  was  sent  from  the 
Coast  by  the  transports  Thomas  and  Buford.  All  being  in 
readiness  October  2nd  she  was  hauled  off  into  deep  water,  and  on 
being  towed  toward  port  by  the  Iroquois,  she  was  beached  off 
Pearl  harbor  to  avoid  capsizing.  On  the  6th  she  was  hauled  off 
again  and  brought  safely  into  port. 

September  i6th,  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  Mongolia  grounded 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  western  reef  off  Midway  Island,  at  2 
a.  m.  Part  of  her  cargo  was  jettisoned  and  the  passengers  all 
landed.  The  Buford  was  at  once  made  ready  here  on  orders  from 
Washington,  and  left  al  11  p.  m.  of  the  17th  to  bring  the  pas- 
sengers to  Honolulu.  She  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the 
Iroquois  and  a  little  later  by  the  Restorer.  Before  the  arrival 
of  outside  aid  she  was  worked  off  the  reef  on  the  21st,  and  two 
days  later  she  left  for  this  port  accompanied  by  the  Buford,  with 
her  mails  and  passengers,  arriving  on  the  28th,  and  leaving  again 
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on  the  30th  for  San  Francisco,  somewhat  leaking,  but  with  extra 
pumps  to  keep  the  water  under. 

Schooner  KauikeaouH,  with  a  cargo  of  fertilizer  for  Hawaii, 
was  dismasted  September  27th  at  3  p.  m.,  about  thirty-five  miles 
to  leeward  of  Kahoolawe,  through  high  running  seas.  Two 
hours  later  the  crew  took  to  the  boat  and  abandoned  the  vessel, 
which  was  badly  leaking,  and  landed  at  Kawaihae,  Hawaii. 

The  Japanese  steamer  Chiusa  Maru,  from  Kbbe  for  this  port, 
ran  aground  November  8th  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  on  the 
eastern  side,  at  6  a.  m.,  broad  daylight,  without  waiting  for  pilot 
or  doctor.  Aid  was  quickly  tendered  her.  All  passengers  were 
landed,  and  the  Ke  Au  Hou,  Kinau,  and  Manning  stood  by  her, 
and  at  high  tide  the  same  afternoon  pulled  her  from  her  danger- 
ous position. 


MORE   WATER    DEVELOPMENT. 


THE  KOHALA  DITCH. 

SHE  Kohala  Ditch,  so  christened  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker  at  its 
opening  June  II,  1906,  for  the  flow  of  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  cane  lands  of  the  Kohala  plantations,  has  its  origin 
in  the  Kohala  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  1030  feet, 
where  it  taps  the  Honokane  stream.  From  here  its  course  shows 
a  fall  of  about  five  feet  to  the  mile  along  ravines,  across  gulches 
and  through  mountain  slopes  to  the  plantation  lands,  occasionally 
seen,  but  for  the  most  part  lost  in  tunnels  so  that  it  is  only  in  the 
last  few  miles  that  it  partakes  of  the  open  waterway  character 
and  becomes  a  real  ditch. 

At  this  inauguration  of  its  service  a  supply  of  20,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day  was  started,  though  when  finished  the  ditch 
will  furnish  70,000,000  gallons.  Besides  irrigating  some  thirteen 
thousand  acres  now  in  cane,  and  increasing  the  output  from  two 
to  four  tons  per  acre,  it  will  make  possible  the  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  yet  idle.  There  are  said  to 
be  ten  thousand  acres  of  such  land  now,  and  it  is  early  yet  to  esli- 
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mate  the  area  which  will  finally  be  made  available  for  successfu 
culture  when  the  whole  ditch  is  completed. 

There  are  forty-four  tunnels  in  the  Kohala  ditch  at  present 
the  longest  of  Iheni  being  2370  feet.  They  are  seven  feet  high 
six  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  feet  wide  at  the 
height  of  five  feet ;  the  top  being  arched.  The  conduit  completed 
is  over  fourteen  miles  of  the  twenty-one  eventually  planned  for, 
the  remaining  third  to  be  finished  in  a  year.  The  cost  of  the  work 
so  far  is  placed  at  $500,000,  and  the  remainder  it  is  estimated  will 
entail  a  total  expenditure  of  $600,000  for  the  entire  ditch. 

The  boring  of  the  tunnels  was  an  impressive  and  dangerous 
feat,  the  openings  in  some  places  being  almos:  inaccessible  until 
trails  were  cut  out  of  the  mountain  sides.  Six  men  and  many 
mules  were  killed  by  falling  down  these  precipices  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Most  of  the  boring  was  through  soft  rock,  though 
machine  drills  at  times  were  required. 

Many  difficulties  were  experienced  in  prosecuting  the  work, 
particularly  in  the  tunnels,  in  which  the  sturdiest  of  Japanese 
workmen  would  succmnb  after  a  few  weeks'  labor  in  the  darkness 
and  cold,  and  emerge,  emanciated,  for  a  season  of  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

This  water  supply  for  the  cane  fields  of  Kohala  plantations  is,  as 
has  been  saiil,  a  clear  development  in  the  saving  of  waters  which 
were  going  lo  waste  in  the  ocean.  What  had  been  coursing 
through  wastf  ravines  and  plunging  in  mad  waterfalls  over  cliffs 
into  tiie  sea,  required  such  an  engineering  feat  as  has  been  accom- 
plished to  utilize  it  for  the  extension  of  productive  areas  and  in- 
suring crops  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking has  been  brought  about  by  the  foresight  and  co- 
operation of  ^[r.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker,  J.  F.  McCrosson, 
John  Hind  and  others,  and  M,  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  the  engineer- 
in-chief,  who  planned  for  its  completion  June  ist,  and.  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  nearly  all  the  contracting  plantations,  viz: 
Halawa.  Kohaia.  Union  Mill  Co.  and  Ilawi,  despite  the  unex- 
pected difficulties  experienced  in  the  work,  the  water  was  ready 
for  delivery  before  they  were  ready  to  receive  and  fully  utilize 
it.     P.  W.  P.  Bluett  was  the  engineer  in  charge. 
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The  opening  of  the  dkch  was  made  an  occasion  of  consider- 
ate rejoicing  and  the  event  passed  off  with  much  eclat.  Beside 
the  interested  and  prominent  people  of  the  district,  quite  a  party 
of  Honolulans  attended  by  special  trip  of  the  Kinau  to  Mahu- 
kona  for  the  occasion,  at  which  speech  making  and  prophetic 
utterances  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking 
were  indulged  in  by  several  of  the  party.  The  Acting  Governor 
in  his  address  said:  "It  marked  a  new  industrial  era  for  our 
people,  and  was  an  event  that  in  some  ways  was  the  most  re- 
markable that  has  yet  occurred  in  these  islands." 

The  close  of  the  opening  ceremonies  was  followed  by  a  luau 
to"  the  promoters  and  invited  guests  at  the  Kohala  Club,  while 
the  Japanese  laborers  of  the  contractors  were  celebrating  the  event 
in  like  manner  elsewhere. 

The  same  company  is  prosecuting  work  on  two  other  ditches  in 
the  Hamakua  district,  to  cost  $r, 000,000,  one  of  which  will  be 
some  twenty-three  miles  long  over  a  comparatively  easy  section 
of  country,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000,  while  the  other  one 
of  twenty-seven  miles  in  length,  it  is  figured,  will  cost  $800,000. 

WAIIIAWA   DAM    A.N'O   RESKRVOIR. 

Mention  was  made  in  last  Annual  that  the  Wahiawa  dam  was 
practically  finished  save  the  completing  work  on  its  tunnels. 
This  culmination  of  the  vast  enterprise  (an  outcome  of  the  ditch 
pn)j'ect  given  in  the  Annual  for  1903,  page  73),  took  place  in 
l-'ebruary.  1906,  and  from  the  press  accounts  published  at  the 
time  the  following  particulars  are  gleaned: 

The  dam  is  located  in  the  Kaukonahua  gulch,  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Xorth  and  South  branches,  and  forms  a  winding 
lake  extending  for  seven  miles  through  the  fields  of  the  Wahiawa 
colony,  and  has  been  constructed  to  conserve  the  storm  waters 
of  the  section  of  the  Koolau  range  of  mountains  at  its  head. 

It  is  described  as  the  highest  dam  and  the  largest  reservoir  in 
the  Territory,  and  at  a  much  less  expenditure  of  money,  com- 
paratively, than  any  other  water  development  project  in  the 
islands. 
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Briefly,  the  statistics  of  the  construction  of  the  dam  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  high. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  long. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  thick  at  base. 

Twenty-six  thousand  cubic  yards  of  stone  backing. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  cubic  yards  of  earth  fill- 
ing, to  form 

A  reservoir  seven  miles  long  with  a  capacity  of  two  and  a  half 
billion  gallons,  at  a 

Cost  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  dam  will  collect  the  drainage  of  eight  thousand  acres  of 
mountain  jungle,  an  area  which  is  drenched  by  rains  or  refreshed 
by  showers  almost  daily.  The  water  output  of  the  dam  will  na- 
turally depend  upon  the  weather,  but  the  annual  rainfall  on  the 
area  of  supply  is  estimated  at  ten  billions  of  gallons,  or  four 
times  the  cubic  contents  of  the  reservoir. 

It  is  six  years  since  the  preliminary  work  was  begun,  and  it 
has  taken  the  past  two  years  of  continuous  work  to  construct  and 
complete  it. 

The  Water  Company  was  formed  by  the  Waialua  Agricultural 
Company  and  Wahiawa  colonists,  the  former  owning  eighty-two 
per  cent,  of  its  stock.  The  project  was  engineered  to  a  success- 
ful issue  largely  through  the  labors  of  L.  G.  Kellogg,  manager  oi 
the  company;  H.  C.  Kellogg,  C  E.,  who  prepared  the  plans  and 
superintended  its  construction,  and  E.  D.  Tenney,  president  of  the 
Water  Company  and  of  the  Waialua  Company,  and  W.  W. 
Goodale,  manager  of  the  latter  company,  which  has  financed  ih-' 
enterprise. 

The  Wahiawa  reservoir  doubles  the  area  of  cane  land  of  the 
WaiaUia  plantation.  The  outlet  of  the  reservoir  extends  through 
four  miles  of  ditch  and  tunnel  until  it  issues  onto  the  lands  at 
an  elevation  of  730  feet  above  sea  level,  or  180  feet  higher  than 
present  cultivated  fields.  This  brings  12,000  acres  of  cane  land 
under  a  gravity  flow  of  water,  thus  doubling  the  area  without  in- 
creasing the  pumping  plant,  and  places  Waialua  plantation  in  the 
30,000  ton  or  more  annual  output  class. 
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The  dam  lies  twenty-two  miles  from  Honolulu  and  eight  from 
Waialua,  at  an  elevation  of  about  looo  feet,  and  is  connected 
with  both  places  by  good  roads — the  popular  automobile  run  of 
the  Territory — and  since  July  last  the  extension  of  the  Oahu  Rail- 
road to  Wahiawa  gives  it  another  connection  with  the  metropolis, 
of  easy  access. 

incidental  to  the  main  enterprise  has  been  the  construction  of 
a  ditch  system  through  and  above  the  Wahiawa  colony,  four 
mites  of  main  ditch  and  eight  miles  of  laterals  having  been  ex- 
tended back  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  requiring  thirty-eight 
tunnels  being  driven  to  accommodate  it.  During  the  construction 
of  the  dam  the  ditch  water  was  used  for  sluicing  earth  into  the 
dam.  It  now  supplies  water  to  the  colony  and  will  be  used  for 
power  purposes,  the  surplus  running  into  the  reservoir. 

This  great  reservoir  and  its  ditch  system  not  only  conserves 
water  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  waste,  for  the  irrigation  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  heretofore  useless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  it  will  incidentally  furnish  produce  water  for  a  large 
amount  of  electric  power,  the  establishment  of  a  power  plant  at 
the  exit  of  the  water  from  the  reservoir  being  already  projected, 
where  a  turbine  wheel  and  dynamo  will  be  installed  as  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  water  development  of  Wahiawa. 

OTHER  PROJECTS. 

Koloa  Plantation,  Kauai,  completed  at  the  close  of  last  year  a 
reservoir  of  370  acres  in  area  for  the  conservation  of  winter 
rains,  to  hold  nearly  one  and  a  half  billion  gallons,  the  entire  work 
not  exceeding  $25,000. 

Kekaha  Plantation,  Kauai,  has  secured  for  a  term  of  years  from 
Gay  &  Robinson  certain  rigbts  to  water  from  the  Waimea  river, 
which  they  are  bringing  out  for  the  irrigation  of  their  cane  fields 
from  high  sources  by  the  construction  of  ditches,  much  of  which 
has  been  blasted  out  of  solid  rock  in  its  course.  J.  S.  Malony 
is  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  satisfactory  pri^p-ess  has  been 
made  during  the  year. 

Wailuku  Plantation  work  on  the  tunnels  and  ditches  in  de- 
velopment of  the  water  supply  for  its  fields,  from  the  lao  and 
Waikapu  valleys,  Maui,  is  being  pushed  steadily  forward. 
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BY  ARTHUR  JOHNSTONE. 

~1  INCE  Bully  Hayes  touched  here  first  in  the  fifties  and  has  long 
nI  been  dead,  he  will  be  remembered  by  the  oldest  residents 
I  only.  Yel  there  was  that  in  the  man  and  his  acLs  which  is 
™  worth  preserving,  and  this  brief  record  of  his  early  career  in 
le  North  Pacific  seems  due  to  the  life  and  memorj  of  the  urban- 
it  scoundrel  that  ever  sailed  a  sea  on  evil  deeds  Intent.  But 
hen  the  Editor  of  the  Annual  asked  me  for  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
rniing  of  this  gentlemanly  buccaneer  of  the  last  century,  he 
ing  a  condition  on  me,  namely,  that  I  should  stick  to  fact  nor 
mture  nigh  romance.  His  prudential  rider  compels  the  belief 
lat  he,  too,  has  caught  glimpses  of  the  dream-faces  which  he 
lew  would  be  peering  at  me,  ere  long,  from  every  angle  of  the 
irate 's  career. 

Yet  even  in  a  sketch  I  find  difficulties  similar  to  those  which 
aubtless  have  prevented  to  date  a  complete  biography  of  the 
lan.  There  are,  for  instance,  lapses  and  unfilled  gaps  in  his 
fe,  during  which,  like  an  unsavory  politician,  our  pirate  disap- 
sars  from  the  scene  to  his  advantage,  if  to  public  disappoint- 
lent.  Or  again,  there  arise  questions  involving  the  mora) 
Liality  in  his  actions,  which  were  best  ignored  until  the  com- 
lercial  and  social  worlds  are  better  agreed  over  the  substance 
f  practical  morality. 

But  even  as  the  facts  stand — repulsive  in  most,  reprehensible 
I  all — I  still  find  something  to  commend  in  Captain  Hayes.  For 
icample,  his  chivalrous — nay,  honorable — acts  at  times,  his  con- 
:ancy  in  friendship,  his  uniform  kindness  to  animals  and  his  love 
3r  pets,  are  traits  which  contrast  strangely,  even  grotesquely, 
'ith  the  pititless  dastardly  deeds  he  committed  on  his  kind  afloat 
nd  ashore.  As  is  usual  in  dealing  with  evil,  I  find  he  has  been 
redited  with  acts  and  crimes  which  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
ecord  without  introducing  patent  contradictions.  For  this  rea- 
on,  only  what  is  known  or  may  he  deduced  from  his  career  with- 
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out  chance  of  error,  will  be  used  in  this  instance.  To  these  facts 
and  conclusions  I  shall  add  only  such  comments  as  are  sug^sted 
by  our  common  humanity  or  the  promptings  of  charity. 

I  find  that  Captain  Hayes  was  bom  in  the  year  1827,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  (then  a  straggling  village  of  less  than  a  thousand 
souls),  where  his  father  is  said  to  have  kept  cither  a  tavern  or 
an  ordinary  grog-shop — it  matters  not  which.  Yet  from  this  it 
has  been  claimed  that  Hayes  was  not  of  respectable  parentage. 
The  assumption  seems  gratuitous,  since  in  the  early  Western 
days  a  vendor  of  liquors  was  often  a  respectable  man  and  good 
citizen  in  spite  of  his  business,  just  as  today  we  may  find  a  Lord 
Mayor,  or  a  Judge  on  the  Bench,  disreputable  despite  elevation. 
Again  it  has  been  alleged  he  was  a  man  of  aliases.  This  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  His  changes  I  find  were  confined  to,  "Captain 
Henry  Hayes,"  "Captain  William  H.  Hayes,"  and  "Captain  W. 
H.  Hayston,"  as  he  was  called  throughout  the  South  Pacific  and 
officially  announced  in  the  reports  of  the  British  Admiralty  for 
the  years  1874-5.  To  this  list  a  judicial  biographer  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  his  well-known  nicknames  of  "Bully"  Hayes  and 
"Bully"  Hayston,  without  fear  of  establishing  an  alias  in  fact. 

Of  his  boyhood  we  have  no  direct  word,  but  there  is  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  he  grew  up  after  the  free  and  easy  man- 
ner of  frontier  life,  which  develops  more  good  citizens  than  of  the 
reckless  desperadoes  we  hear  much  about.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
stated  in  print  that  young  Hayes  was  one  of  the  latter  who  began 
his  career  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  by  stealing  a  neighbour's 
horses,  but  fleeing  from  justice  through  a  flaw  in  the  indictment 
ere  another  could  issue.  Yet  the  one  probable  statement  in  the 
account  referred  to  is,  that  in  youth  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  sea-faring  life,  and,  later  on,  had  married  and  settled  at 
Cleveland. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  his  biography  begins  to  connect  with 
facts,  and  we  are  assured  by  one  who  knew  him,  best  of  all,  in 
the  Pacific,  how  He  owed  his  first  break  with  society,  and  his 
subsequent  evil  career,  to  his  first  love  and  disappointment  in 
life.  Tile  details  of  the  affair  are  lacking,  hut  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  a  fair  probability,  that  next  the  love  of  money  the  love 
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of  a  woman  alone  shall  serve  to  carry  a  man  of  Hayes'  fibre  and 
intelligence  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  dishonor  to  a 
premature  and  disgraceful  death.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  young 
Hayes,  or  Hayston,  received  his  education  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  later  was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  in  the  United  States 
Revenue  Service,  where  he  served  with  honor  and  promotion. 
Subsequently  he  resigned  and  became  Captain  of  one  of  the 
Great  Lake  steamers,  but  afterwards — about  the  year  1854  or 
1855 — he  joined  the  U.  5.  Navy,  where  he  is  reported  to  have 
served  with  credit  under  Admiral  Farragut.  But  again  he  left 
the  service,  this  time  it  is  said  because  of  a  feud  which  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Captain  Corroll,  whose  hatred  of  Hayes  was  so 
great  that  when  he  brought  the  Confederate  Cruiser  Shenandoah 
into  the  Pacific,  it  is  said  that  he  sought  for  him  in  order  to  settle 
accounts. 

It  was  near  the  middle  fifties  when  Captain  Hayes  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Pacific,  but  he  did  not  reach  Hawaii  until  in  the  fall 
of  1858,  in  the  bark  Orestes.  His  first  /juestionable  enterprise 
here,  was  the  fitting  out  at  San  Francisco  of  the  bark  Otranto 
for  the  China  trade.  At  that  time  the  route  to  California  lay  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  trip  took  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days  as  steamer  connections  happened.  A  voyage  of  the  kind  was 
quite  to  the  hand  of  one  awaiting  to  tempt  his  fate  with  a  scheme. 
Crossed  in  love,  embittered  by  his  quarrel  with  a  brother  officer 
which  finally  drove  him  from  the  navy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ere 
he  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  last  time,  he  had  his  mind 
made  up  to  the  career  of  a  freebooter  in  the  romantic  island 
world  of  the  Pacific.  But  even  here  his  fatal  weakness — his 
passion  for  women — clung  to  him,  and  we  find  that  he  brought  a 
"wife,"  as  well  as  a  male  confederate,  with  him. 

During  the  run  to  Panama  it  seems  certain  that  he  used  in 
earnest  the  magnetic  personal  influence  by  which  he  afterwards 
controlled  men  and  women  wherever  his  lot  fell.  Thus  it  seems 
that  even  at  the  threshold  of  life  he  demonstrated  he  had  in  him 
the  making  of  as  plausable  a  scoundrel  of  his  kind  as  any  age 
has  produced ;  and,  as  we  now  know,  he  re-enforced  his  purposes 
with  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  so  keen  and  incisive,  that  his 
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judgment  was  always  ready,  and  was  almost  unerring  in  moments 
of  danger.  I  believe  he  was  never  quite  trapped — though  often 
near  it — until  Death,  in  an  unexpected  moment,  put  his  finger 
to  the  gin. 

His  first  venture  in  crime  was  typical  of  much  to  follow.  Ere 
they  reached  San  Francisco  he  had  so  hypnotized  a  fellow-pas- 
senger— it  seems  he  was  a  gentleman  of  means  ready  for  an  in- 
vestment— that  he  agreed  to  establish  Hayes'  "wife"  (who  after- 
wards remained  there)  in  the  liquor  business,  which,  it  seems, 
was  quite  to  her  taste.  But  to  leave  his  "wife"  in  a  convenient 
establishment  at  a  port  of  return  was  a  part  only  of  his  plan. 
In  the  end  his  scheme  was  brought  to  fulfilment  by  the  friendly 
capitalist  fitting  out  a  ship  for  the  China  trade;  and  it  was  here 
our  amateur  pirate  found  it  necessary  to  bolster  his  doings  with 
fraud  and  deceit.  Nay,  he  did  not  balk  at  introducing  a  con- 
fedcrate,  who  passed  for  a  wealthy  merchant  and  deliberately 
magnified  the  profits  to  follow  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  China. 
The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  bark  Olranlo  was  bought  and 
fitted  out  in  costly  style — a  luxurious  habit  that  he  followed 
throughout  his  wanderings  in  the  Fabled  Sea.  It  was  not  long 
afterwards  that  the  bark  sailed  down  the  West  with  Hayes  as 
Master,  which  was  the  last  the  owner  ever  saw  of  his  ship. 

From  this  out  we  have  to  deal  with  the  fledged  pirate  and 
buccaneer.  For  some  time  Hayes  sailed  the  Otranto  between 
southern  China  ports,  raising  money  wherever  he  might  on  bot- 
tomry bonds.  In  due  course  the  vessel  was  seized,  but  he  re- 
placed her  with  the  bark  /.  Bradley,  Jr.,  paid  for  out  of  money 
in  hand.  Then  he  repeated  the  same  money-raising  scheme,  and 
soon  after  disappeared  to  turn  up  at  Shanghai  in  the  North. 
There  he  bought  large  amounts  of  clothing  for  himself  and  crew, 
which  was  promptly  delivered,  and,  as  usual,  the  merchant-tailor 
came  aboard  on  sailing-day  for  his  money.  He  was  most 
politely  received,  but  our  rascal  begged  that  he  would  be  seated 
until  the  ship  was  under  weigh  and  there  was  leisure  to  go  below 
to  fetch  the  gold.  However,  when  the  vessel  neared  the  mouth 
of  the  river  with  the  amiable  Captain  still  as  busy  as  any  working- 
bee — never  before  had   ship  been   so  conned  while   under   the 
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pilot's  care — ^the  tailor  grows  suspicious  and  demands  his  money 
with  a  vim  there  is  no  mistaking. 

"Ah,  ves;  the  money!"  says  Captain  Hayes  bland  and  smiling: 
"But  you  see.  Sir,  it  is  inconvenient  that  I  should  pay  you  now, 
I  shall  return  shortly  and  settle  the  account,  but  at  this  moment  I 
am  going  to  sea,  so  you  must  either  return  at  once  in  your  boat, 
or  sail  with  me." 

Not  long  after  that  the  bark  /.  Bradley,  Jr.,  appeared  on  the 
south  Australian  coast,  where,  after  landing  at  Adelaide,  Hayes 
had  soon  hatched  a  scheme  with  a  runagate  sea-captain  to  defraud 
the  owners  of  a  ship  of  £4000  which  both  rascals  swore  had 
been  borrowed  of  the  wily  Hays  on  a  bottomry  bond.  But  this 
time  things  went  wrong,  the  Court  gave  adverse  judgment,  and 
Hayes  who,  confident  of  winning,  had  sold  his  own  vessel  to  pay 
legal  and  other  expenses,  now  found  himself  penniless.  Un- 
daunted, he  at  once  paid  court  to  and  married  an  estimable  woman 
of  Adelaide,  with  whom  he  went  to  Melbourne,  where  he  soon 
sold  some  miners  shares  in  a  certain  vessel  that  he  had  ceased  to 
own,  and,  his  good  luck  continuing,  shortly  after  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  bark  Orestes,  bound  for  British  Columbia. 

On  the  way  to  Vancouver's  Island  (this  was  in  the  summer  of 
1858)  Hayes  brought  the  bark  into  the  port  of  Honolulu,  where 
she  lay  for  some  six  weeks.  Already  there  was  trouble  on  the 
ship,  with  frequent  disputes  between  the  Captain  and  his  pas- 
sengers. For  example,  while  in  Australia  he  had  borrowed  £400 
from  one — all  the  money  the  man  had  in  the  world — under  pretext 
of  investing  it  in  liquors  to  be  sold,  for  their  joint  profit,  to  the 
steerage  during  the  voyage.  But  the  urbane  Master  in  the  mean- 
time had  quietly  pocketed  the  pounds  Stirling  and  his  unfortunate 
dupe  lost  in  the  end  both  his  capital  and  the  expected  profits. 

But  at  Honolulu  Tortunc  again  waved  her  wand  and  mischance 
seized  the  bold  buccaneer  by  a  handy  buttonhole.  His  Australian 
wife — the  record  calls  her,  ".-V  lady  of  interesting  demeanor  and 
irreproachable  character" — after  a  too  brief  honeymoon  was 
granted  a  legal  separation  on  the  grounds  of  brutal  treatment. 
But  this  was  not  the  blow  that  killed  since  a  pirate  might  easily  get 
him  another  wife,  but  the  loss  ot  a  ship  which  he  intended  to  steal 
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was  a  more  serious  matter.  Yet  even  by  this  time  the  Super- 
cargo of  the  Orestes  and  special  agent  of  the  owners  had  wind  of 
Hayes'  dishonesty,  and  about  the  same  time  discovered  there  was 
a  conspiracy  afoot  to  seize  both  ship  and  cargo.  At  this  point 
the  Supercargo,  Mr.  Clement,  exercised  his  legal  authority  by 
removing  Hayes  from  the  command  of  the  vessel,  f 

Here  the  aplomb  of  the  rascal  commands  our  admiration  despite 
condemnation  of  his  acts.  Deserted  by  his  wife,  without  friends, 
and  with  worthless  drafts  menacing  from  a  dozen  business  houses, 
he  coolly  determined  to  return  to  San  Francisco  where  he  was 
wanted  for  piracy,  but  where  he  was  now  forced  to  refit  for  con- 
templated marauds  throughout  the  Island  World. 

It  was  not  long,  then,  after  the  Orestes  sailed  before  he  left 
Honolulu  in  the  Adelaida,  and  those  unacquainted  with  the 
blandishments  of  the  handsome  buccaneer  expressed  surprise 
when  his  wife  took  passage  on  the  same  vessel.  It  was  given  out 
that  she  intended  to  join  friends  in  California,  but  this  she  failed 
to  do,  and  ere  the  blue  gold-coast  arose  out  of  the  sea,  he  again 
had  won  her  to  his  bed  and  board  with  a  fervor  that  soon  with- 
stood the  severest  test.  In  truth  it  was  but  a  few  days  after 
landing  that  he  had  the  misfortune,  while  walking  with  his  Ade- 
laide wife,  to  meet  the  handy  "wife"  he  had  left  there  in  the 
liquor  trade.  As  might  be  expected  there  was  a  scene  which 
ended,  however,  in  the  San  Francisco  woman  relinquishing  her 
claim  on  his  promise  to  pay  her  several  thousand  dollars.  The 
Adelaide  wife  must  have  loved  him  passing  well  to  have  stood 
that. 

But  misfortune  was  still  rampant  and  led  our  pirate  directly  to 
the  owner  of  the  stolen  bark  Otranto ;  but  even  at  this  moment  of 
supreme  danger  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  how  he  rose  to  the 
occasion  with  logic  mailed  at  all  points  to  prove  how  it  were  far 
better  that  the  owner  should  take  the  several  thousand  dollars 
which  were  then  due  and  would  soon  be  paid  by  the  owners  of 
the  ship  Orestes,  than  to  arrest  him  for  piracy  and  get  nothing. 
And  it  must  here  be  recorded  that  although  once  bit,  the  owner 
of  the  Otranto  was  so  persuaded  by  the  plausible  theory  of  half 
a  loaf  that  he  soon  saw  •the  last  of  Hayes  and  got  nothing. 
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Out  of  present  difficulties  Hayes  leisurely  prepared  for  another 
act  of  barratry.  He  found  at  hand  the  brig  Ellenita  of  the  coast- 
ing fleet.  Buying  her  it  was  not  long  ere  he  had  her  repaired 
and  fitted  for  sea  in  the  usual  way — on  credit.  A  local  news- 
paper writer  slurred  him  for,  "a  smart  Jeremmy  Diddler,"  which 
shows  how  tffe  rogue,  as  well  as  the  statesman,  may  find  his  pur- 
poses underestimated  to  his  future  advantage.  In  any  event 
Hayes  held  his  own  counsel  and  advertised  quick  dispatch  to 
Australia,  offering  freight  and  passage  at  reasonable  rates ;  and, 
as  there  were  few  opportunities  of  sea-passage  in  those  days, 
the  bait  took. 

Having  paid  down  $500  in  cash  to  hold  the  vessel — money 
which  another  account  says  he  had  borrowed  in  part  or  wholly 
of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Damon  in  Honolulu — Hayes  managed  so  well 
that  he  got  further  credit  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  of 
dollars,  for  outfitting  and  current  expenses.  When  all  was  done 
in  order,  if  not  quite  decently,  he  sent  his  "wife"  out  of  town  on 
a  jaunt  the  day  before  he  slipped  his  cable  and  to  sea  in  the  night, 
without  pilot  or  the  formality  of  clearing  at  the  custom  house. 
This  happened  on  or  about  July  15,  1859. 

To  show  how  aptly  he  fitted  the  title  of,  "A  Consummate 
Scoundrel,"  which  was  fixed  upon  him  in  Honolulu  shortly  after 
that,  it  shall  suffice  to  point  out  that  he  bought  all  of  his  stores  for  a 
long  voyage  in  suburban  shops,  thus  removing  chance  accidents 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel,  and  from  the  gossip  of  the  water- 
front. By  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  we  may  realize  in 
thought,  if  not  reproduce  verbatim,  the  plausible  explanations 
made  to  his  dupes  of  the  lucky  chance  cast  through  his  hand  at 
their  very  doors.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Before  sailing 
he  is  said  to  have  bought  on  credit  some  $2000  worth  of  jewelry, 
and  to  have  taken  in  hand  over  $6000  in  gold  coin  to  be  held  in 
safe-keeping  either  for  passengers,  or  in  prepayments  on  freight. 
Add  to  this  his  heartless  act  of  taking  to  sea  the  wife  and  children 
of  a  passenger  he  had  robbed  and  purposely  left  behind,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  career  began  as  it  finally  ended,  in  a 
scoundrelly  record. 

Avoiding  Honolulu,  where  his  return  (after  the  affair  of  the 
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Orestes)  might  fetch  suspicion  in  his  wake,  he  touched  in  about 
two  months  after  sailing,  at  Kahului,  Maui,  on  September  15, 
1859 — ostensibly  to  buy  fresh  provisions.  But  Sheriff  Treadway 
soon  got  inkling  of  goods  to  be  smuggled  ashore,  and  hurried 
over  the  mountain  from  Lahaina.  Three  days  later,  when  Hayes 
was  ashore  buying  fresh  meat  and  live  stock  for  an  alleged  voyage 
to  New  Caledonia,  he  found  cause  to  arrest  him  for  violating  the 
revenue  laws  by  failing  to  enter  at  the  custom  house.  In  a  mo- 
ment our  bland  pirate  was  overflowing  with  apolc^ies,  deftly 
putting  the  blame  on  his  first  officer,  who — he  indignantly  an- 
nounced— had  told  him  there  were  no  customs  regulations  requir- 
ing a  formal  entry.  All  this,  however,  failed  to  move  the  Sheriff 
and  give  Hayes  a  chance  of  escape,  so  he  changed  his  tack.  Ah ! 
yes;  the  Sheriff  was  quite  right — he  saw  that  now— of  course  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  his  duty ;  yes,  he  would  go  with  him 
to  Lahaina  where  the  little  mistake  might  be  straightened  without 
further  loss  of  time. 
It  was  then  that  the  Sheriff  of  Maui  did  the  foolish  thing. 
One  account  says  that  he  went  aboard  the  ^Uenita  to  allow  the 
Buccaneer  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  bringing  the  vessel 
around  to  Lahaina.  Another  account  says  the  Captain  lured  him 
aboard  with  an  invitation  to  dine  (good  dinners  and  hail  fellow- 
ship being  scarce  things  on  the  beach  at  that  time),  adding  the 
assurance  that  they  would  return  directly  after  for  the  trip  over- 
land. But  once  aboard  Hayes  found  little  difficulty  in  detaining 
him  on  a  variety  of  pretexts  until  it  was  too  late  to  venture  ashore 
in  the  dark — "Yet,"  says  the  genial  pirate,  "it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  world  whether  we  lie  here  or  ashore,  since  (in  either 
case)  the  brig  will  reach  Lahaina  before  us." 

The  next  morning  they  were  up  betimes,  but  the  debonaire 
Captain  had  changed  his  mind,  telling  the  Sheriff  (we  will  sup- 
pose with  a  smile),  that  he  intended  going  to  sea  at  once.  Not 
having  force  at  hand  the  officer  of  the  law  was  obliged  to  take  to 
his  boat  and  return  without  his  prisoner.  May  we  not  all  imagine 
Sheriff  Treadway's  feelings,  and  sympathize  with  him  in  memory, 
as  he  stood  again  on  the  strand  of  Kahului,  "subjected  to  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  EHenito  squaring  away  before  a  fresh 
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wind  ?"  At  this  point  the  local  chronicler  covers  several  sheets 
with  guesses  over  the  destination  of  the  EUeniia,  but  after  men- 
tioning all  the  probable  ports  on  either  side  of  the  Pacific,  neg- 
lected to  consider  the  possibility  of  shipwreck,  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Wallace's  (Wallis'?)  Island  soon  after.  But 
there  Hayes  managed  so  well  as  to  get  his  crew  safely  ashore  on  a 
raft,  while  he  took  the  remaining  boat  and  the  passengers  and 
sailed  for  Samoa  to  fetch  aid. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1876,  that  he  again  touched  at  Ha- 
waii, and  for  the  last  time.  Avoiding  the  ports  where  he  was  known, 
he  brought  the  schooner-yacht  Lotus  (which  he  is  charged  with 
taking  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco)  quietly  into  the  remote 
port  of  Kawaihae  that  he  might  provision  her  for  a  longer  cruise. 
This  was  in  all  probability  his  first  piratical  venture  since  the  loss 
of  the  famous  brig  Leonora  at  Strong's  Island,  and  his  escape 
therefrom.  But  while  the  Lotus  lay  at  Kawaihae  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  played  any  of  his  Pan's  deviltries  on  the 
simple  folk  of  that  barren  countryside,  and  ere  long  he  sailed  into 
the  South.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  last  cruise  in  the  Pacific. 
But  ere  the  end  is  reached  it  may  be  well  to  form  a  picture  of  the 
man  in  mind,  and  to  briefly  recount  the  more  salient  points  of  his 
career  among  the  Islands  of  the  South  Seas.  This  much  will  be 
needed  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed his  departure  from  Hawaii. 

In  the  man  himself  there  is  much  to  admire,  if  more  to  con- 
demn. But  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  now  that  the  blackest 
of  charges  and  most  persistent  gossip  have  so  misrepresented  or 
enlarged  his  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  that  many  probably  shall 
find,  as  the  tardy  facts  of  his  life  appear,  reason  to  modify  judg- 
ment to  more  nearly  agree  with  truth  and  justice.  In  some  in- 
stances, I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  gossip  has  had  a  deliberate  literary 
air.  It  has  been  declared,  for  example,  that  Hayes  was  bald- 
headed.  But  one  who  sailed  with  him  in  the  Leonora,  assures  us 
he  was  not.  Another  author  asks  us  to  believe  he  had  but  one 
ear,  A  third  carelessly  tells  us  in  the  face  of  certainty  that, 
"Hayes  was  a  man  of  little  education  and  of  little  talent  except 
for  rascality."     But  the  extreme  is  reached  in  a  quasi -biographical 
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note  which  Jnsimtates  a  charge  of  cowardice  against  him.  Think 
of  that !  After  this  manner  our  ideal  pirate  of  ambrosial  locks, 
of  dancing  blue  eyes,  with  sabre-cut  from  ear  to  temple  bespeak- 
ing the  hero  of  his  trade,  has  been  pulled  piecemeal  by  refentless 
gabble  until  naught  save  a  devilish  human  scarescrow  greets  our 
expectant  eyes.  By  a  similar  process  the  devils  of  the  picture- 
book  have  had  their  genesis. 

Let  us  look  at  the  buccaneer  as  he  appeared  to  his  companions 
when  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  but  a  few  swift  months  before  his 
death.  Over  six  feet  in  height,  with  the  chest  measurement  of  a 
giant,  and  fearless  to  the  edge  of  temerity,  He  would  take  his 
life  in  his  hand  on  any  chance  occasion,  even  facing  great  odds 
alone  and  unarmed.  Mr.  Hilary  Telfer,  who  was  with  him  as 
guest  and  supercargo  aboard  the  brig  Leonora,  declares  that  he 
was,  "one  of  the  most  remarkably  handsome  men  about  this  time 
(1876)  that  I  have  ever  seen.  His  hair  fell  in  clusters  across  his 
forehead  above  laughing  eyes  of  the  brightest  blue;  his  nose  was 
a  bold  aquiline;  a  well-cut,  full-tipped  mouth  that  could  set  like 
Fate,  was  covered  by  a  large  moustache.  A  Vandyke  beard  com- 
pleted the  tout  ensemble  of  a  visage  which,  once  seen,  was  rarely 
forgotten  by  friend  or  foe."* 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Hayes  was  a  fascinating 
companion,  who  sang  in  fine  voice  the  songs  of  the  German 
classical  composers,  was  an  accomplished  performer  on  piano 
and  violin,  and  spoke  at  least  four  languages  (besides  various 
Polynesian  dialects)  with  much  fluency.  On  the  other  part  he  is 
credited  with  displaying  an  ungovernable  temper  when  aroused 
by  the  treachery  of  a  companion,  or  by  the  meanness  or  cowardice 
of  another ;  and  we  are  assured  by  his  desultory  biographer,  that 
during  an  extended  acquaintance  and  companionship,  he  had 
"never  once  witnessed  an  act  of  deliberate  cruelty  at  his  hands." 
Let  us  hope  this  is  the  truth. 

But  in  the  main  Mr.  Telfer's  description  of  this  almost  unique 
pirate,  tallies  with  the  facts  as  sifted  to  the  present.  And  this 
was  he  who  out  of  the  sea-born  sunset  sailed, 

"VV'iih  a  Yo  and  a  Ho,  from  a  band  of  Threescore  men!" 
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to  end  in  shipwreck  and  disaster  when  Fate  snipped  the  thrca< 
and  Death  at  last  held  up  his  finger.  But  ere  that  (and  witl 
Httle  effort)  we  may  follow  him  in  imagination  as  he  crosses  am 
recrosses  the  Pacific,  leaving  comedy,  melodrama,  tragedy — on^ 
or  all — in  his  fleet  brig's  wake.  Such,  then,  was  this  picarcsqu 
rascal — a  combination  of  silken  gentleman  and  human  tiger ;  a 
times  unconscionably  cruel,  ferocious,  bloody — a  being  of  extreme; 
the  puppet  of  circumstances,  the  victim  of  ungovernable  moods- 
one  who  foolishly  sought  at  all  points  to  be  avenged  on  Life* 
stings  and  thwartings  by  leaving  a  trail  of  crime  among  Utopiai 
Islands.  And  in  such  dishonorable  habit  he  came  to  the  checkerei 
life  of  the  freebooter,  if  not  quite  the  "consummate  scoundrel,' 
that  he  has  been  called. 

With  the  loss  of  the  Ellenita  he  disappeared  for  a  time  to  tun 
up  at  Batavia  where  he  soon  fell  into  trouble  with  the  East  Indi. 
Company,  but  in  the  end  got  of  them  a  large  amount  of  mone; 
ere  he  would  unlade  the  cargo  shipped  under  charter.  He  nex 
appeared  off  Port  Pliillip  with  a  «irgo  of  coolies,  a  flying  the  flai 
ai  distress.  There  was  a  premium  of  £io  per  head  to  be  pait 
When  assistance  came  they  found  the  crew  ostensibly  pumpinj 
dear  water — but  it  was  from  the  watercasks  broached  for  the  pur 
pose.  Then  the  pirate  cried:  "For  the  sake  of  God,  men,  sav 
my  passengers  first  and  then  fetch  help!  Until  you  return  w 
will  keep  the  vessel  afloat — but  lose  no  time !"  That  was  th 
last  the  good  sea-Samaritans  saw  of  Bully  Hayes  for  the  time 
being,  for  ere  they  could  return  he  had  up  stick  and  away,  leav 
ing  the  customs  to  collect  of  whom  it  concerned.  For  a  time  h 
again  dropt  out  of  sight,  or  only  turned  up  unexpectedly  a 
times  at  Tahiti  and  other  outlying  islands. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  and  Ben  Pease  (whos 
life  Hayes  had  saved  when  he  was  starving  in  Hongkong)  entere 
into  their  infamous  contract  to  make  the  Pacific — from  the  Cliin 
Sea  to  the  Dangerous  Archipelago — a  common  hunting  grount 
And  ere  long  Pease  was  able  to  repay  his  friend  in  crime  (whoi 
he  afterwards  betrayed  and  deserted,  however),  by  rescuing  hii 
from  arrest  under  the  British  Consular  Agent  at  Upola.  By  an  art 
fice  Hayes  got  aboard  Peases'  vessel,  which  happened  to  enter  poi 
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just  in  the  nick  o'  time,  and  the  brig  Leonora  then  sailed  away. 
At  this  point  Bully  Hayes  began  an  extended  cruise  which  is  inter- 
woven with  both  history  and  romance  throughout  the  South  Seas. 
The  comings  and  flittings  of  that  fleet  vessel  were  now  many.  In 
her  he  established  trading  stations  as  a  base  for  further  enterprises, 
robbed  plantations — especially  ihose  of  Germans,  stole  trading- 
schooners,  committed  maroonings,  pestered  the  mission  stations, 
'abused  the  confidences  of  every  port  in  the  Pacific,  and  swindled 
merchants  innumerable ;  and  during  this  time  he  eluded  for  years 
the  American  and  British  warships  which  were  searching  for  him. 
Once,  indeed,  the  U.  S.  S.  Naragansett  picked  him  up  in  Samoa, 
but  evidence  failed  and  it  all  ended  in  entertainments  exchanged 
between  the  officers  and  the  dashing,  congenial  pirate,  whom  either 
fear  or  love— or  both — guarded  securely  in  the  island  world. 
From  what  is  known  there  must  have  been  in  those  days  some 
idyllic  cruises  from  the  rogue's  point  of  view.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  they  were  somewhat  ruthless,  and  at  times  a  bit  bloody  and 
murderous ;  for  are  we  not  informed  on  certain  authority  that  the 
Leonora  carried  several  guns,  with  a  motley  crew  of  from  thirty 
to  threescore  as  graceless  rascals  as  ever  leapt  to  crime?  Then 
there  was  that  bulkhead,  "loop-holed  for  rifles,  so  that  if  any 
disturbance  took  place  in  the  forehold,  which  was  sometimes  filled 
with  kanaka  laborers,  the  rebels  could  be  shot  down  with  ease  and 
accuracy." 

At  a  stroke  is  here  shown  both  the  moral  and  physical  fibre  of 
the  man  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  And  yet  there  is  another 
side  to  his  character  which  we  may  not  improperly  call  the  heroic. 
A  perusal  of  his  exploits  will  bring  this  definitely  to  the  front,  un- 
til it  shall  linger  with  us  like  some  grotesque  but  very  real  hap- 
pening in  life,  found  quite  as  often  in  history  as  in  fiction. 

Throughout  a  career  filled  with  reckless  adventures  which  al- 
ternated with  deeds  of  violence — nay,  even  with  murder  by  single 
hand,  or,  as  some  allege,  done  in  job-lots  on  the  spur  of  occasion — 
we  still  find  the  masterful  and  heroic  cropping  out  of  the  man  like 
gold  from  among  the  baser  sorts.  Inched,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
waist  of  ignominous  action,  this  Captain  and  born  leader  of  men 
at  times  astonishes  us  with  the  tarnished  luster  of  his  antique 
heroism.     But  imagination  is  the  deft  conjurer  at  whose  touch 
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again  see  him  at  Hokitika,  amid  sinking  ships,  conning  t\ 
:  Ro«a  in  and  out  of  that  treacherous  harbor ;  we  are  agai 
him  when  he  stood  high  in  the  Imperial  Chinese  service,  unt 

ty  ruined  by  the  ill  advice  of  the  notorious  Ben  Pease,  yi 
e  saving  that  scoundrel's  life,  once  from  starvation,  and  one 
n  rescuing  him  {at  the  risk  of  his  own  life)  from  the  gunbo: 
re  he  was  justly  imprisoned.  Or  for  months  we  sail  with  hii 
hat  almost  continuous  cruise  of  the  Leonora,  at  times  flecin 
1  island  to  island  with  a  price  on  his  head ;  at  others  doniina 
a  great  marine  circle  by  the  terror  of,  "arms  and  the  man, 
■  the  manner  of  the  adventurers  of  old. 
at  fate  followed  swiftly  now,  and  the  beginning  of  the  en 

after  that  came  in  ship-wreck  and  disaster  in  the  fatal  bigl 
trong's  Island,  called  a  harbor  after  the  South-Sea  habit,  b 
lesy.  Yet  the  catastrophe  was  the  type  on  a  smaller  seal 
le  great  Samoan  tragedy  where,  "navies  were  stranded."  i 
ch.  1889,  and  so  graphically  described  by  Stevenson  in  "Th 
-Xote  to  History."  Then  followed  his  arrest  with  the  ar 
ance  of  H.  M.  S.  Rosario,  but  in  turn  came  his  release  by  th 
iniatic  British  commander  who  allowed  his  dangerous  pri; 

to  quietly  escape  while  ashore.  Next  began  the  Buccaneer' 
ses-like  wanderings  in  an  open  boat,  and  whose  trials  ani 
ships  seemed  to  bring  out  in  a  marked  degree  both  th 
ism  and  depravity  of  this  remarkable  being.  But  on  search 
Ills  case  I  greatly  fear  that  his  necessities  caused  him  for 

at  least,  to  wear  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  mos 
coming  in  one  whom  nature  had  turned  for  a  manlier  courst 
lis  point,  indeed,  Bully  Hayes  seems  for  the  time  to  have  de 
d  his  courage  to  skulk  among  the  islands,  first,  as  a  conver 
e  protcstant,  next,  to  the  catholic  religion.  To  those  know 
he  man  it  will  be  needless  to  say  that  he  befooled  his  dupe 
»th  sects  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  until  with  his  life  in  his  hand 
ed  at  last  from  the  Island  of  Guam  to  the  Golden  Gate 
;e  shortly  sailed  again  for  the  South  Seas  in  the  yacht  Lotu 
entioned  before. 

c  have  by  good  fortune,  through  Dr.  IngoUs.  the  last  victiii 
s  misdemeanors  in  the  Pacific,  an  authentic  account  of  th' 
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Buccaneer's  death.  By  him  we  are  informed  that  after  the  Lotus 
left  Kawaihae,  Hawaii,  on  or  about  January  i,  1877,  she  soon 
reached  Samoa.  There  Hayes  persuaded  the  doctor  to  sail  with 
him  in  order  to  visit  and  treat  one  of  the  native  kings  in  the  West- 
ward Islands.  To  gain  his  consent  he  was  promised  a  fee  of 
$2000,  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  shortly;  but  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Jaluit  the  doctor  was  set  ashore  with  his  traps,  under  the 
threat  that  should  he  make  a  noise  over  his  treatment  he  would 
succeed  in  getting;  his  bones  broken.  But  while  the  schooner  lay 
in  port  a  Norwegian  sailor  deserted.  He  was  soon  secured,  how- 
ever, through  a  reward  and  triced  up  to  the  mainmast  and  soundly 
fledged.     This  affair  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Buccaneer  his  life. 

The  Lotus  left  Jaluit  on  March  31,  1877,  but  returned  in  less 
than  a  month.  It  was  then  learnt  that  shortly  after  sailing  Hayes 
had  had  another  altercation  with  the  Norwegian  sailor,  and  again 
had  punished  him  severely,  if  not  savagely;  but  on  the  fellow's 
continued  resistance  it  is  said  (yet  there  is  some  uncertainty  at 
this  point)  that  Hayes  went  into  the  cabin  for  a  pistol  avowedly 
to  shoot  the  Norwegian  with.  In  any  event  (so  reads  the  testi- 
mony), "the  sailor  took  the  broom-crutch  in  his  hand  {a  heavy 
piece  of  iron),  and  when  Hayes'  head  appeared  above  the  com- 
panionway,  the  man  struck  him  fairly  and  stove  in  the  lop  of  his 
skull." 

That  was  the  last  of  Bully  Hayes,  but  as  the  years  flit  Romance 
is  deftly  weaving  her  web  about  his  name,  and  shall  at  last  pat- 
tern the  woof  to  some  South-Sea  mosaic  of  splendid  unrealities. 
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AWAII  is  to  be  pitied  at  the  evidence  throughout  islands  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  bill  passed  by  the  last 
,  legislature,    which  evils  have  become  so  flagrant  that  the 

*''**'*  more  respectable  men  in  the  trade  join  with  the  temperance 
workers  and  other  folk  in  demand  for  remedy,  the  former  in 
protection  of  self-interest,  the  latter  in  protection  of  humanity 
and  common  decency. 

The  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  this  city  during  the  recent 
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tt  with  in  the  daily  press.  It  was  a 
ed  text  to  several  aspirants  for  legisli 
:  Anti-Saloon  League  occasion  to  ha^ 
>ress  themselves  on  this  liquor  questioi 
<  do  so,  but  the  majority  shielded  then 
ules  of  the  Central  Committee  directin 
;ts. 

9t  Annual  how  this  pernicious  bill  w; 
ference  to  a  committee  toward  the  latte 
came  law  with  the  governor's  approva 
his  ground,  engineered  the  bill  throug 
)f  members  the  public  had  a  right  to  e> 
and  better  judgment  from,  than  to  I 
;,  whether  governmental  or  party,  undt 
snue,  when  it  is  so  directly  at  the  co; 
ring.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  loi 
r  the  declining  Hawaiian  race,  havin 
nan — law  maker  or  other — that  woul 
I  them  of  manhood  and  wage-earnin 
or  home  ties,  and  hasten  their  impovei 
vhat  it  means  to  this  people, 
ances  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Republica 
gard  for  the  Hawaiians,  and  has  done  s 
ress,  can  take  pride  in  this,  their  lai 
:o  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  House  i 
rely  Republican,  save  one  lone  Horn 
3  Hawaiians,  6  part  Hawaiians  and  i 

;  subject  has  been  more  frequently  dea 
editorially  and  otherwise  in  appeal,  rea 
)test  against  conditions  resulting  fror 
ot  only  in  the  centers  of  population,  bi 
re  at  all  points  it  was  demoralizing  an 
particularly  the  Hawaiians.  In  thes 
1  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  reply  t 
ared  from  the  father,  or  supporters,  o 
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the  bill  in  its  defence,  though  there  have  been  liquor  dealers' 
denial  of  responsibility  therein. 

While  not  the  bill  that  was  known  as  the  government's  (which 
was  House  Bill  \o.  i68),  it  was  introduced  by  the  same  party, 
H.  L.  Holstein,  member  for  Kohala,  and  came  so  close  to  its  veto 
as  to  give  ground  for  general  public  belief  in  their  intimate  rela- 
tionship, and  the  speed  with  which  it  was  railroaded  through  both 
the  House  and  Senate  indicates  an  organization  of  forces  worthy 
a  better  cause. 

By  reference  to  the  House  Journal  of  1905  for  its  record  of 
proceedings  on  these  two  bills  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  unanimity  of  action  thereon,  especially  considering  the  ac- 
cepted favorable  character  of  its  membership.  No  "party  whip" 
could  have  made  it  more  so.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  House 
in  its  action  on  them,  in  one  or  the  other  stage  of  proceedings^ 
notwithstanding  the  petitions  presented  against  them  to  safeguard 
the  people,  but  two  members  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
to  vote  consistently  against  them  throughout;  these  were  G.  W. 
Mahikoa  of  Kauai,  and  M,  K.  \akuina  of  Moiokai.  All  honor 
to  them. 

It  would  interest  some  readers  to  know  how  this  railroading 
was  accomplished  and  why  men  of  known  better  principles  were- 
hypnotized  to  its  support.  The  reason  alleged  for  the  undue 
haste  was  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  its  reaching  the  executive 
in  time  for  possible  action  in  the  event  of  another  veto.  The 
procedure,  summarized,  was  as  follows: 

TTie  veto  message  on  Bill  Xo.  168  is  dated  April  i8th.  Hol- 
stein introduced  his  second  and  amended  liquor  bill,  N'o.  222,  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before,  the  17th,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  giving  notice  and  introducing  it  simultaneously  at  that  time 
so  as  to  pass  its  first  reading  by  title.  At  the  evening  session  of  the 
i8th,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  it  is  read  the  second  time, 
again  by  title  and  passed,  but  not  referred  to  committee  as  is 
usual  at  this  stage.  The  following  evening,  the  igth,  its  third 
reading  is  called  for,  and  after  but  three  amendments  passed  on  a 
vote  of  22  to  4. 

The  same  speedy  action  must  have  been  observed  in  the  Senate. 
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for  on  the  24th  it  notiAcs  the  House  of  its  passage  of  this 
House  Bill  No.  222  with  certain  amendments,  which  the  House 
receives  on  the  25th  but  not  concurring,  a  committee  for  Joint 
Conference  is  appointed.  The  Senate,  notified,  does  likewise 
and  the  Joint  Committee  meet  and  agree  on  their  differences  the 
same  day.  On  the  26th  the  House  receives  notice  of  the  action 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  dated  the  25th,  and  recommends  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  amended.  This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  2,  three  being  absent.  The  bill  then  went  to  the  Governor 
in  due  course,  and  received  signature  the  same  day. 

Friends  of  the  bill  maintain  it  has  some  good  features  but  in 
its  working,  these  so-called  commendable  points  are  rendered 
nugatory  in  that  in  too  many  instances  violations  of  the  law  are 
winked  at  by  officials,  as  has  been  the  complaint  before  the  grand 
juries  of  each  of  the  islands,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  District  Magistrate  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

In  the  report  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  offenders  against  the 
liquor  laws — as  required  by  the  Act — for  the  six  months  ending 
December,  1905,  426  convictions  were  shown  to  have  been  re- 
ported by  means  of  121  separate  reports  in  which  36  were  twice 
convicted  within  the  period  and  came  under  the  habitual  class. 
In  consequence,  ten  cases  of  violations  of  the  conditions  of  license 
were  found  rendering  the  parties  liable  to  the  revocation  of  their 
license  on  which,  up  to  the  close  of  said  report,  no  action  had 
been  taken. 

For  1906  up  to  November  12th  the  records  show  there  have 
been  733  arrests  for  drunkenness.  Of  this  number  169  have  been 
released  by  the  Sheriff  or  his  Deputies,  and  464  have  been  re- 
ported for  trial.  Of  this  number  there  have  been  reported  to 
the  Treasurer  406  convictions,  the  balance  being  stricken  from 
the  calendar,  nolle  pressed,  or  forfeited  bail.  Of  the  406  thus 
reported,  the  number  of  convictions  of  each  defendant  have  been 
as  follows:  First  conviction,  315;  second,  49;  third,  14;  fourth, 
II ;  fifth,  7;  sixth,  5;  seventh,  3;  and  eighth,  2. 

Subdivision  5  of  Section  12  of  Act  67  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1905  makes  it  a  condition  of  the  license  of  any  saloonkeeper  that 
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he  shall  not  sell  to  any  person  twice  convicted  of  drunkenness,  and 
Section  40  of  the  same  Act  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  so  to  do, 
with  a  penalty  therefor  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1000.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  there  have  been  42  violations  of 
the  above  sections.  There  have  been  no  convictions  for  any 
breaches  of  these  sections ;  the  only  two  cases  which  have  been 
commenced  have  been  for  two  months  last  past  from  time  to  time 
postpcHied,  and  have  not  as  yet  come  to  trial. 

All  the  above  violations  of  the  statute  have  been  reported  to 
the  Treasurer.  In  each  case  where  a  prisoner  has  been  brought 
up  for  more  than  a  second  offense,  he  has  been  examined  by  the 
Court  as  to  where  he  obtained  the  liquor,  the  time  and  his  com- 
panions. 

If  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  violations  of  the  law  are  permitted 
at  the  seat  of  administration,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  out 
districts  and  on  the  other  islands,  some  results  of  which  the 
writer  was  eye  witness  of  in  a  tour  this  past  summer,  and  mucl: 
more  was  learned  of  the  demoralizing  influences  at  work  in  all 
the  districts  ascribed  as  the  result  of  this  liquor  bill,  since  it 
makes  it  possible  for  the  saloon  to  invade  every  hamlet  through- 
out the  group,  in  spite  of  protest  as  experienced  in  Kona,  Hawaii , 
Waimea,  Kauai,  and  likely  other  places,  the  law  having  made 
mandatory  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  removed  the  executive 
discretionary  power  hitherto  observed  in  such  matters.  The  one 
exception  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  that  of  Kalapana,  Hawaii, 
where  the  village  rose  in  objection  to  the  proposed  locating  of  a 
saloon. 

In  March  last  was  published  a  condition  of  affairs  which  the 
Acting  Governor  admitted  "was  serious,  for  which  the  present 
liquor  law  is  to  blame."  He  was  powerless  to  act  in  the  matter. 
The  Act  made  mandatory  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  applicants 
complying  with  the  law  and  removed  the  executive's  discretion. 

At  that  time,  the  law  being  but  eight  months  in  force,  over 
$100,000  had  been  collected  for  licenses  as  against  $60,650  for 
the  previous  fiscal  period  of  twelve  months.  Under  the  old  law 
there  were  fewer  dealers ;  all  classes  of  license,  except  wholesale, 
paying  about  double  the  present  rates,  so  that  with  the  reduction 
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:  of  license,  removal  of  restriction  as  to  locality  and  dis- 
ary  power  of  the  executive  on  applications,  is  it  to  be 
red  that  this  destructive  agency  should  get  into  un- 
lous  hands  and  spread  to  all  corners  of  the  group  to  create 
md  disorder. 

ng  last  summer  the  manager  of  one  plantation  on  Hawaii 
strike  on  his  hands  because  of  the  war  he  made  on  the 
ig  places  in  his  vicinity,  and  in  another  instance  one  of  the 
al  Sugar  Agencies  felt  constrained  to  address  the  execu- 

the  demoralizing  influences  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
lantations  through  this  same  cause.  Thus  menacing  our 
idustry. 

he  number  of  licenses  issued  up  to  March  since  the  law 
ito  effect,  105  of  them  were  of  the  fifth  class,  of  which  96 
jr  the  sale  of  liquor  at  places  that  did  not  handle  it  before; 
if  these  being  country  stores.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
law  in  the  legislature  it  was  maintained  that  there  was  need 
lass  of  license  for  such  places  where  travelers  could  obtain 
refreshment,  and  it  was  for  this  class  of  place  that  the 
ass  license  was  designed.  This  is  the  class  that  has  been 
out  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  all  over  the  Territory  and 

quarters  of  this  city, 
lay  again  the  situation  was  freely  dealt  with  by  press  and 
m  at  which  time  there  was  prepared  by  the  Civic  Federa- 
I  appeal  for  the  amendment  of  the  present  liquor  law  and 
lent  of  a  local  option  bill,  that  was  distributed  throughout 
inds,  to  embrace  the  following  changes: 
t. — The  abolition  of  all  fifth  class  licenses. 
md. — Fourth  class  licenses  to  be  $1000  instead  of  $500. 
d. — All  applications  for  a  license  to  be  published  in  the  pre- 
'here  it  is  to  be  exercised  for  four  consecutive  weeks  before 
;  the  same. 

rth. — Opponents  of  the  granting  of  a  license  to  be  given 
ht  to  arbitrate  the  decision  on  same  terms  as  the  applicant. 
1. — Signers  of  petition  for  licenses  to  be  restricted  to  real 
owners  within  the  prescribed  limits. 
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Sixth. — That  saloons  be  not  allowed  within  400  feet  of  a  church 
or  school. 

Seventh. — Licenses  to  be  issued  to  citizens  only. 

Thid  circular  sought  Co  influence  voters  to  demand  of  candi- 
dates for  election  a  pledge  toward  this  needed  reform,  and  its  fea- 
tures of  high  license  and  restriction  to  citizens  only  are  planks 
of  the  Retail  Liquor  Men's  Association — provided  they  go  to- 
gether. A  prominent  member  of  that  body  and  a  Senator-elect 
for  Honolulu,  is  on  record  as  "utterly  opposed  to  the  Sunday 
selling  and  saloon-cafe  business,"  the  former  being  the  natural 
outcome  of  which  the  cafe  feature  is  but  the  excuse. 

The  present  law  will  have  had  two  years  of  its  degrading  work 
before  amendments  by  the  coming  legislature  can  have  effect. 
And  surely  the  evils  apparent  throughout  the  Territory  are  suffi- 
ciently pronounced  to  demand  at  their  bands  unanimous  action 
to  undo  the  error  of  last  session,  and  cast  around  the  waning  Ha- 
waiian race  all  the  safeguards  possible,  rather  than  multiply  the 
opportunities  for  their  temptation  and  ruin.  And  what  will  bene- 
fit them  in  this  respect  will  benefit  also  a  large  army  of  un- 
fortunates of  our  own  race. 


TRADITION    OF    THE    WIZARD    STONES 

KA-PAE-MAHU, 


On  the  Waikiki  Sea-Beach  Premises  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Cleghom. 

COURTESY  OP  JAS.  H.  BOYD. 


T 


HESE  mid-Pacific  isles  have  many  legends  attached  to  various 
localities,  and  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and  places  have  their 
jUgl^     goblin  and  other  stories  of  by-gone  ages. 

In  Hawaii  are  many  places  which  give  ocular  proof  of  the 
supernatural  tales  of  the  mythical  beings  who  are  credited  with 
a  personality  equal  in  local  lore  to  the  celebrities  of  ancient  Greek 
mythology,  and  the  doings  of  the  dreaded  gods  of  Hawaii  have 
been  recounted  amongst  the  Hawaiian  people  for  successive 
generations.  Of  late  the  doings  of  a  quartette  of  sorceres  who 
have  prestige  amongst  the  mele  singers  and  recounters  of  ancient 
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Hawaiian  tales  have  been  revived  by  the  unearthing  of  long 
concealed  monuments  on  the  Waikiki  beach  premises  of  the  late 
Princess  Victoria  Kaiulani,  daughter  of  Princess  Miriam  Like- 
like  and  Governor  Achibald  Scott  Cleghorn.  These  discovered 
relics  of  ancient  days  have  brought  out  the  tradition  of  their  exist- 
ence and  to  the  following  effect : 

From  the  land  of  Moaulanuiakea  (Tahiti)  tl:ere  came  to  Ha- 
waii long  before  the  reign  of  King  Kakuihewa,  four  sooth- 
sayers from  the  Court  of  the  Tahitian  King.  Their  names  were: 
Kapaemahu,  Kahaloa,  Kapuni  and  Kinohi,  They  were  received 
as  became  their  station,  and  their  tall  stature,  courteous  ways  and 
kindly  manners,  made  them  soon  loved  by  the  Hawaiian  people. 
The  attractiveness  of  their  fine  physique  and  kindly  demeanor 
was  overshadowed  by  their  low,  soft  speech  which  endeared  them 
to  all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  They  were  unsexed  by 
nature,  and  their  habits  coincided  with  their  feminine  appearance, 
although  manly  in  stature  and  general  bearing.  After  a  long 
tour  of  the  islands  this  quartette  of  favorites  of  the  gods  settled 
at  Ulukou,  or  Kou,  Waikiki,  near  where  the  old  time  Maikai 
house  stood,  which  location  is  within  a  few  tots  of  the  Moana 
Hotel. 

The  wizards  or  soothsayers  proved  to  be  adepts  in  the  science 
of  healing  and  many  wonderful  cures  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
are  reported  to  have  been  effected  by  them  so  that  their  fame 
spread  all  over  this  island  (Oahu),  as  the  ancients  say,  "from 
headland  to  headland."  Their  wisdom  was  shown  by  many  acts 
which  gave  them  fame  among  the  people. 

In  course  of  time,  knowing  that  their  days  amongst  their  Ha- 
waiian friends  were  drawing  to  a  close,  they  caused  their  desire 
for  recognition  for  past  services  to  be  remembered  in  some 
tangible  form,  or  manner,  so  that  those  who  might  come  after 
could  see  the  appreciation  of  those  who  had  been  succored  and 
relieved  of  pain  and  suffering  by  their  ministrations  during  their 
sojourn  among  them.  As  a  most  permanent  reminder  the  wizards 
agreed  amongst  themselves  that  the  people  should  be  asked  to 
erect  four  monumental  tablets,  two  to  be  placed  on  the  ground 
of  their  habitation  and  two  at  their  usual  bathing  place  in  the 
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sea.  They  gave  their  decision  to  the  people  as  a  voice  from  the 
gods,  and  instructed  that  the  stones  be  gathered  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  historic  '"bell  rock,"  at  Kaimuki,  on  the  Waialae  road. 
The  night  of  "Kane"  was  the  time  indicated  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  of  transportation  and  thousands  responded  to 
aid  in  the  labor.  Four  large  selected  rocks,  weighing  several 
trais  each,  were  taken  to  the  beach  lot  at  Ulukou,  Waikiki,  two 
of  which  were  placed  in  the  position  occupied  by  their  hut  and 
the  other  two  were  placed  in  their  bathing  placr,  in  the  sea.  The 
Chief  of  the  wizards,  Kapaemahu,  had  his  stone  so  named,  and 
with  incantations  and  ceremonies  transferred  his  T,\'ithcraft  powers 
thereto,  and  sacrifice  was  offered  of  a  lovely,  virtuous  young 
chiefess,  and  her  body  placed  beneath  the  stone.  Idols  indicat- 
ing the  hermaphrodite  sex  of  the  wizards  were  also  placed  under 
each  stone  and  tradition  tells  that  the  incantations,  prayers  and 
fastings  lasted  one  full  moon.  Tradition  further  states — as  is  re- 
lated in  the  old-time  meles  of  that  period — that,  after  the  cere- 
monies which  included  the  transfer  of  all  their  powers,  by  each 
of  the  wizards  to  the  stones  thus  placed,  that  they  vanished,  and 
were  seen  no  more,  but  the  rocks  having  lately  been  discovered 
they  have  been  exhumed  from  their  bed  of  sand  by  direction  of 
Governor  Cleghorn  and  have  been  placed  in  position  in  the  locality 
found,  as  tangible  evidence  of  a  Hawaiian  tale. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    WAHIAWA. 


REFERENCE  is  so  frequently  made  in  the  local  papers  to  the 
success  of  Wahiawa  in  a  general  way  that  a  few  facts  as  to 
^^^^  what  has  been  done  there  in  the  past  year  may  be  of  interest 
In  March  the  great  Wahiawa  dam  and  storage  reservoir  was 
completed  and  water  turned  into  the  ditch  to  supply  "the  up- 
land cane  fields  of  the  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.  It  is  built 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Kaukonahua  stream, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  railroad  station  at  Wa- 
hiawa.    These  streams  have  their  source  in  the  Koolau  moun- 
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and  collect  the  drainage  of  about  8000  acres  of  mountain 
e,  where  it  rains  more  or  less  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 
jast  summer  has  been  an  unusually  dry  one.  Since  the  dam 
:ompleted  there  has  not  been  a  single  heavy  rain,  but  owing 
c  trequent  showers  in  the  mountains,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
in  gallons  a  day  have  passed  through  the  gate  to  the  cane- 
below.  The  dam's  capacity  is  two  and  a  half  billion  gal- 
and  the  engineer  estimated  it  would  in  average  years  fill 
times  a  year.  The  cost  of  construction  was  about  $300,000. 
water  is  sold  by  the  company  for  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
for  each  miner's  inch  delivered,  or  approximately  $6.17  per 
in  gallons.  Measurement  is  made  by  an  automatic  register 
;  exit  from  the  reservoir. 

e  water  used  on  the  Wahiawa  lands  does  not  come  from 
am,  but  is  supplied  from  ditches  direct  from  the  mountains. 
e  Water  Company  proposes  to  at  once  lay  a  ten-inch  pipe 
the  outlet  of  the  last  tunnel  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
I  the  Colony  lands,  to  supply  water  under  pressure  for  do- 
c  purpose.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience,  as  it  will  en- 
every  one  to  have  every  advantage  of  a  city  water  supply, 
confidently  hoped  this  improvement  will  be  followed  with 
rection  of  an  electric  light  plant  to  furnish  power  and  light 
;  fruit  canneries  and  residences. 

e  event  of  the  most  importance  that  has  transpired  during 
was  the  building  by  the  Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Co,  of  a 
:h  from  its  main  line  at  Waipahu  to  Wahiawa.  The  first 
passed  over  the  road  July  r4th.  and  since  then  two  trains 
lay  each  way  have  been  run.  The  length  of  the  branch  is 
n  miles,  and  has  an  average  grade  of  three  per  cent.  The 
to  build  it  was  about  $150,000,  but  that  it  will  pay  well  is 
dy  settled  beyond  a  doubt. 

e  pineapple  industry  has  been  largely  expanded  the  past  year 
promises  to  continue  to  grow.  There  are  two  canneries 
—the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
tng  Co.  Their  combined  output  the  past  season  was  over 
o  cases  of  two  dozen  cans  each.  Besides  these  the  Tropic 
:  Co.  packed  a  large  quantity  of  pines  in  glass. 
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The  most  important  transaction  in  the  pineapple  line  that  has 
taken  place  was  the  consolidation  in  November  of  the  Hawaiian 
Fruit  and  Plant  Co.  and  the  Tropic  Fruit  Co.  under  the  name  of 
the  Wahiawa  Consolidated  Pineapple  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $400,- 
000.  The  consolidated  company  owns  400  acres  in  fee  and  1000 
acres  under  lease.  It  is  the  intention  to  build  a  complete  canning 
plant  and  to  push  the  development  of  the  company  as  fast  as 
possible. 


RETROSPECT    FOR    1906. 


""^  HE  year  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  a  notable  one  for  our 

T      island  community  In  that  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
public  interests  arose  which  called  for  considerate  and  con- 

*'^*  certed  action;  events  occurred  which  appalled  us  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  and  drew  forth  our  sympathy 
and  aid,  and  though  transpiring  without  our  borders  resulted 
in  much  derangement  of  island  trade,  thus  plainly  indicating 
the  close  business  lies  of  relationship  existing  between  these 
islands  and  San  Francisco,  This  and  an  unprecedented  series 
of  mishaps  to  vessels  engaged  in  our  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  has  had  a  jeJeterious  effect  on  tourist  travel  that  was 
beginning  to  have  a  most  promising  outlook  for  Hawaii.  Fur- 
thermore, the  serious  question  of  immigration  and  plantation 
labor  is  being  dealt  with  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  a 
more  stable  labor  supply  and  overcome  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  restlessness  of  Japanese,  that  notwithstanding  the 
advance  over  last  year's  wage,  their  exodus  to  the  Coast,  as 
last  year,  has  far  exceeded  the  arrivals  from  Japan  in  the  sams 
time. 

THE  RECENT  C.\MPAIGN-. 

There  has  been  a  full  year's  working  of  the  County  Act,  and 
its  detects  experienced  will  doubtless  be  sought  to  be  remedied 
by  the  incoming  legislaliire.  The  extra  expense  this  entails  to 
tax-payers  is  nothing  compared  to  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the 
average  voter  at  the  larger  list  of  aspiring  public  servants  that 
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now  depend  upon  his  ballot.  For  this  reason  our  campaigns 
are  longer  and  hotter,  and  no  doubt  more  expensive  than  usual. 
Participants  in  the  recent  political  campaign  have  realized  it 
as  the  most  strenuous  one  yet  experienced  here,  not  from  the 
difference  in  party  platforms,  but  in  personalities  rather  than 
opposing  planks. 

In  parts  of  the  group  a  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Home 
Rulers  was  effected,  but  only  on  Hawaii  did  they  carry  the 
field  against  the  Republican  ticket  for  both  legislature  and 
county,  Maui  came  out  Republican  by  a  narrow  margin  in 
some  cased,  while  on  Kauai,  through  some  one's  error,  the 
Republican  candidates  had  no  opponents,  except  for  delegate. 
On  this  island  the  battle  centered  on  the  shrievalty  and  the 
"machine"  with  the  result  that  through  undisguised  disaffec- 
tion at  the  machine  method  of  downing  candidates  of  known 
character  for  certain  others,  and  the  better  organized  Demo- 
cratic party  this  year,  the  latter  came  off  victors  in  the  major- 
ity of  county  offices,  but  only  one  for  legislative  honors.  Steps 
for  a  recount  of  Oahu  ballots  have  been  taken,  and  Maui 
threatens  like  action.  The  Civic  Federation  again  did  good 
service  in  directing  intelligent  voting;  irrespective  of  party, 
and  though  derided  by  many  its  looked-for  views  respecting 
the  various  candidates  was  timely  and  effective  in  a  large 
measure. 

DELEGATION   TO   WASHINGTON. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in  hi's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  three-fourths  of  the  Federal  revenues 
collected  in  Hawaii  be  set  apart  each  year  as  a  special  fund 
to  be  expended  by  Congress  for  certain  specific  purposes  with- 
in the  Territory  (as  suggested  by  Governor  Carter),  a  dele- 
gation of  representative  citizens  was  selected  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  directors  of  the  Merchants' 
Association,  which  consisted  of  Messrs.  W.  O.  Smith,  M.  P. 
Robinson,  G,  VV.  Smith,  E.  A.  Mclnemy,  J.  R.  Gait,  D.  H.  Case 
and  A.  B.  Loebenstein,  which  delegation  left  here  January 
20th  for  Washington  to  work  in  the  interests  of  Hawaii  for  a  ■ 
refunding  bill  as  above  outlined,  and  had  much  to  do  in  advo- 
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cacy  of  the  measure  with  various  officials,  members  of  Con- 
fess and  committees,  in  which  work  it  was  admitted  by  a 
prominent  Senator  that  "No  state  in  the  Union  could  stand 
up  against  what  Hawaii  has  had  to  endure  in  being  deprived 
of  such  a  largt  portion  of  her  revenues."  As  a  result  the 
"refunding  bill"  creating  a  fund  for  public  works  in  Hawaii, 
and  setting  aside  75%  of  the  islands'  custom  dues  and  receipts 
from  internal  revenues  for  that  purpose  for  the  term  of  five 
years  passed  the  Senate  on  May  23rd.  It  is  hoped  this  will 
have  favorable  consideration  in  the  House  should  its  own  bill 
on  the  subject  for  twenty  years — as  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident— fail  in  passage. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  DISASTER. 

The  cable  announcement  of  the  terrible  earthquake  on  the 
morning  of  April  i8th  followed  by  fire  appalled  this  com- 
munity at  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  our  sister  city,  and 
anxiety  fed  upon  itself  for  days  as  further  information  was  as 
suddenly  denied  us  through  the  dangers  that  beset  the  San 
Francisco  cable  office.  In  the  suspense  that  followed  wild 
fears  intuitively  pictured  the  disaster  and  suffering  they  were 
experiencing.  And  when  after  three  days  of  vain  effort  to  get 
a  message  through,  even  by  way  of  Europe,  cable  communica- 
tion was  resumed,  it  saddened  all  hearts  to  learn  that  the  series 
of  earthquakes  and  successive  days  of  conflagration  that  had 
early  got  beyond  control  of  the  fire  department,  through  break 
of  the  water  mains,  was  being  fought  with  dynamite  and  had 
ruined  the  city  far  beyond  the  worst  fears,  with  damages  also 
in  other  cities  of  the  State.  Hawaii's  sympathy  responded 
quickly  to  the  call  for  aid  to  the  homeless  and  helpless  multi- 
tude that  thronged  the  parks.  People  of  all  races  and  creeds 
in  our  community  joined  with  mercantile  and  fraternal  societies 
in  contributing,  and  special  agents  were  sent  from  here  to  aid 
in  its  distribution. 

Considering  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  area  devas- 
tated, seven  square  miles,  the  loss  of  life  was,  fortunately,  less 
than  anticipated,  and  among  the  island  people  then  visiting  or 
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residing  in  the  cily  no  fatalities  occurred,  though  one  ex-Ho- 
nolulan  was  hurt  in  San  Jose.  But  San  Francisco  and  these 
islands  are  so  closely  allied  in  business  interests  that  this  loss 
to  her  is  a  serious  set  back  also  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  city  and  Territory. 

Valparaiso,  Chili,  also  met  with  a  like  disaster  in  a  series  of 
earthquakes  which  began  August  iCJth,  lasting  several  days, 
which  demolished  buildings  throughout  the  city,  followed  by 
home  fires.  The  business  section  of  the  city  was  in  ruins  and 
many  people  were  killed  and  injured.  Other  outside  cities  and 
towns  have  been  wholly  or  partially  wrecked.  Later  advices 
report  Valparaiso's  loss  at  Sioo,ooo,ooo  and  the  death  roll  at 
3.000. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   MOLOKANS. 

Through  the  philanthropic  eflorts  of  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Castle  there 
arrived  by  the  China,  February  19th,  1906,  a  colony  of  the 
Molokan  sect  of  Russians,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  comprising 
110  men,  women  and  children,  for  settlement  on  Kapaa  land's 
of  the  Kealia  Plantation,  Kauai.  The  company  was  met  at  the 
vessel  by  the  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  colony  scheme,  and 
a  delegation  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  and  others,  and  a  cordial 
welcome  was  extended  them.  They  went  forward  to  their 
destination  the  same  day,  so  were  unable  to  participate  in  the 
planned  welcome  lo  have  been  given  them  by  the  ministers  of 
the  evangelical  churches  at  Kawaiahao. 

In  March  a  spirit  of  disatTection  was  manifest  in  the  colony 
when  Mr.  Castle,  with  Mr.  J.  Kotinsky  as  interpreter,  visited 
them  and  helped  to  smooth  out  difficulties,  largely  of  misun- 
derstanding for  a  while,  but  before  another  month  passed  it 
became  apparent  that  as  workers  in  cane  fields  they  were 
failures  and  their  introduction  was  termed  "an  expensive  error, 
from  the  fact  that  they  fell  far  below  the  estimate  furnished  by 
those  who  were  desirous  for  them  to  come  on  trial.  They  do 
not  want  to  work  as  a  community  and  was  a  failure  here  as 
they  had  been  elsewhere."  .\  delegation  waited  on  Secretarv 
Atkinson  to  suggest  a  new  plan,  viz. :  to  form  a  settlement 
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association  on  Kapaa  lands,  including:  pasture  lands,  on  the 
same  acreage  basis  to  each  family  as  under  their  agreement, 
the  community  idea  having  absolutely  failed. 

In  May  a  new  scheme  whereby  tliey  were  to  have  their  lands 
in  severalty,  and  to  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  their  worth  as 
laborers  on  the  individual  system  was  mapped  out,  to  the 
expressed  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  but  before  long  thirty- 
four  of  them  came  up  from  Kauai  and  had  the  audacity  to 
request  Secretary  Atkinson  for  funds  to  return  them  to  Cali- 
fornia as  they  were  through  with  Hawaii  for  all  time.  Tlie 
balance,  after  a  short  trial  as  individual  laborers,  continuously 
dissat-sfied,  severed  all  relations  with  plantation  and  govern- 
ment and  returned  to  Honolulu  en  route  for  California,  and 
took  departure  August  ist. 

IMMIGRATION   MATTERS, 

The  movement  to  obtain  immigrants  from  the  Azores  has 
fortunately  met  with  signal  success  at  all  points.  First,  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government;  second,  the  selection 
of  E.  R.  Stackable  as  special  agent  in  the  work,  with 
E,  A,  Frazcr  as  his  assistant,  and  third,  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  the  proposition  by  the  Portuguese  people  of  those 
islands,  so  that  the  steamship  Suveric  was  chartered  in  Lon- 
don and  proceeded  to  Madeira  and  Funchal  to  take  on  board 
the  first  company  of  this  revived  Portuguese  emigration  to 
Hawaii,  leaving  the  latter  port  with  1325  souls,  comprising  408 
men,  301  women  and  616  children,  arriving  here  December 
1st  all  well. 

So  interested  is  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  this  move- 
ment that  Commissioner  Sargent  visits  the  islands  to  per- 
sonally see  to  their  reception  and  allotments  of  land  as 
promised. 

Mr.  Frazer  remains  in  the  Azores  for  awhile  in  furtherance 
of  the  work  there,  while  Mr.  Stackable  visits  Italy  to  look  into 
the  possibility  of  that  field  also  as  a  source  of  labor  supply. 

The  step  toward  securing"  immigration  from  the  Philippines, 
opened  up  by  the  Board  of  Immigration  as  in  the  above  case. 
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through  the  labors  of  special  agent  A.  F.  Judd,  after  many 
difficulties  met  with  has  been  so  far  successful  as  to  promise 
the  arrival  shortly  of  15  families  of  Filipinos. 

Recent  advices  from  Japan  point  to  a  change  in  their  emi- 
gration policy  whereby  the  established  emigration  companies 
profess  ability  to  furnish  laborers  for  these  islands  at  the  rate 
of  20,000  per  annum. 

FINANCIAL. 

A  new  refunding  loan  of  $750,000  was  negotiated  in  New 
York  by  Treasurer  Campbell  through  Kountze  Bros,  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  the  sale  of  which  realized  $735,937.50-  The 
first  $100,000,  less  co.st  of  transmission,  was  cabled  here  Feb- 
ruary 5th  through  Bishop  &  Co.  and  the  second  instalment  of 
like  amount  was  received  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  trans- 
fer from  New  York  gained  in  premium  and  interest  sufficient 
to  bring  the  loan  total  up  to  $738,338.88. 

Congress  promises  large  expenditures  for  Hawaii  (though 
holding  up  the  Refunding  bill),  some  $765,000  being  appro- 
priated for  the  following  objects,  viz.:  Fortifications,  $250,- 
000;  sites  for  same,  $200,000;  public  building  site,  $150,000; 
filling  in  reef  and  Quarantine  island,  $55,000;  federal  law 
library,  $10,000;  Makapuu  light  house,  $60,000  and  Honolulu 
light,  $40,000. 

Since  these  figures  were  made  public  a  press  cable  from 
Washington  slates  that  $16,052^431  are  required  for  projected 
fortifications  at  Honolulu;  $4,000,000  for  its  harbor  improve- 
ments; $344,000  for  Pearl  harbor,  and  $276,100  for  fortifica- 
tions on  Hawaii. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  amount  of  work  under  this  head  in  progress  throughout 
the  islands  under  Federal,  Territorial,  County,  or  private  direc- 
tion show  it  to  have  been  a  year  of  material  progress.  The 
dredging  of  Honolulu  harbor  and  its  channel  is  completed  so 
far  as  planned  for  the  present,  and  excavations  for  the  Alakea 
and  Kinau  slips  finished,  the  material  therefrom  being  used 
to  fill  in  a  large  area  of  Kakaako  and  the  flats  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  sewer  pumping  station  and  garbage  crematory.  The 
amount  of  material  removed  by  the  Federal  dredgingi  was  a 
million  and  a  half  cubic  yards. 

Kahului  harbor  is  being  dredged  to  a  depth  of  32  feet,  and 
a  breakwater  constructed  2,too  feet  long,  both  of  which  are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  The  rock  wall  of  the  break- 
water has  almost  reached  its  length  though  not  yet  all  filled 
in.  This  work  is  being  paid  for  by  the  Kahului  Railroad  Co.  and 
will  require  an  expenditure  of  about  $150,000. 

A  survey  of  Hilo  harbor  with  relation  to  its  proposed  break- 
water has  been  completed  and  the  report  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Work  on  the  Alakea  slip  and  wharf  buildings,  as  also  gov- 
ernment wharf  No.  2,  between  Alakea  and  Kinau  slips,  is  being 
pushed  steadily  forward.  The  contract  on  this  wharf,  which 
will  be  6ro  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide,  was  let  to  L.  M.  White- 
house  for  $88,888,  to  be  finished  next  June.  The  Brewer  wharf 
and  shed  is  nearing  completion,  being  hindered  by  shortage  of 
roofing  materia!  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Archives  Building,  to  have  been  completed  in  February, 
was  not  finished  till  six  months  later.  It  was  thrown  open  for 
public  inspection  August  24th  and  the  moving  of  the  archives 
thereto  began  on  the  27th. 

Aaia  park  has  been  provided  with  a  neat  band-stand,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  a  concert  March  17th  by  the  enlarged 
band  of  forty-two  performers.  The  band-stand  in  the  Exec- 
utive grounds  has  been  practically  rebuilt  this  last  summer, 
its  first  real  repairs  since  erection  for  Kalakaua's  coronation. 

Road  and  bridges  have  had  special  attention  throughout  the 
group,  thus  practically  illustrating  the  benefits  of  County  gov- 
ernment, 

RAILROAD    EXTENSION, 

As  planned  last  year  the  Oahu  Railway  has  constructed  a 
new  line  of  road  to  the  Wahiawa  colony,  branching  from  the 
main  line  at  Waipahu,  and  running  a  distance  of  11  miles  out 
onto  the  table  land,  passing  near  the  big  dam,  and  having  its 
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terminus  convenient  for  the  productive  concerns  of  the  colony. 
The  new  road  had  its  opening  July  14th. 

The  new  Koolau  Railroad  line  began  preliminary  work  early 
in  the  year  through  the  windward  district  of  this  island,  and  is 
pishing  its  construction  work  from  Kahuku  towards  Puna- 
luu,  passing  en  route  the  Hauula  homesteads.  At  this  writ- 
ing about  ten  miles  of  the  road  is  reported  finishing.  It  will 
eventually  connect  at  Kahuku  with  the  O.  R.  &  L.  Co,  system 
and  extend  to  Hceia. 

Encouraging  prospects  are  reported  of  the  railroad  project 
through  the  Kona  districts  of  Hawaii,  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  agricultural  possibilities. 

REAL   ESTATE. 

No  activity  has  marked  the  real  estate  movements  of  the 
year.  There  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  quiet  trans- 
actions of  an  improved  tone,  being  more  of  the  suburban  lots 
for  residence  rather  than  for  speculative  purpose.  That  a  bet- 
ter feeling  pervades  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  sales  and 
reduction  in  foreclosures,  as  compared  with  1905.  A  tract  in 
the  "V'akiki  district  was  divided  into  lots  recently  and  sold  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  with  the  result  that  they  were  bought  in  by  one  party 
for  $!.oo  each  over  the  upset  figures  (considered  full  value), 
with  the  view  of  p;>rking  same  for  the  benefit  of  adjoining 
residence  properties. 

The  important  transaction  of  the  year  has  been  the  sale  of 
Sam'l  Parker's  half  interest  in  the  Parker  Ranch  on  Hawaii, 
fee  simple  and  lease,  except  the  homestead,  with  its  stock,  etc., 
to  Annie  T.  K.  Parker  for  $600,000. 

About  the  only  business  property  of  the  city  changing  hands 
has  been  the  \V.  E.  Foster  two-story  brick  building  and  lot, 
on  Fort  street,  to  C.  .M.  Cooke,  Ltd.,  recently  for  $19,000,  and 
a  30-foot  lot  on  Bethel  street,  adjoining  the  "Priend"  building, 
purchased  of  the  government  by  Bishop  Trust  Co.  for  $11,650. 

BUILDING  NOTES. 

While  the  buiidin^  spirit  tiirough  the  year  can  not  be  termed 
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active  there  has  nevertheless  been  considerable  doing,  and 
more  would  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  set  back 
through  San  Francisco's  disaster  in  the  ioss  of  supplies  at  that 
point,  and  difficulty  in  getting  freight  through  from  elsewhere 
through  various  causes,  added  to  which  is  advancing  rates  on 
material.  But  for  this  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Army  Post 
at  Kahauiki,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  buildings  now  approach- 
ing the  finishing  stages,  would  have  been  completed. 

Of  business  structures  the  McCandless  Building,  of  lava 
stone,  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Bethel  streets,  four  stories  in 
height,  wiil  shortly  be  ready  for  its  roofing.  The  two-story 
brick  building  of  Fred  Harrison,  corner  Fort  and  Beretania 
streets,  is  about  ready  for  the  internal  woodwork.  Its  second 
floor  will  house  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodges,  A  third  story 
has  been  added  to  the  Dimond  building,  King  street,  under  a 
long  lease  on  the  second  and  third  floors  to  the  Order  of  Elks. 
Bishop  A  Co.  have  doubled  their  "Friend"  building,  on  Bethel 
street,  for  their  Trust  Co.  offices.  Ground  is  broken  at  the 
corner  of  King  and  Alakca  for  an  office  building  of  two  stories. 
by  \Vm.  McCandless.  The  Hotel  Baths  is  a  new  concern 
erected  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

TTie  King  street  residence  of  A,  Frank  Cooke  has  given 
place  to  a  commodious  two-story  building  for  the  Kaiulani 
Home  for  Girls,  to  which  it  has  moved  from  the  Hopper  prem- 
ises, ?nd  is  reported  to  be  in  fine  working  order.  It  has  capac- 
ity for  50  inmates  and  cost  $25,000. 

The  new  spacious  Howard  mansion,  at  Makiki,  formerly  the 
Oilman  premises,  is  making  good  progress  and  promises  to  be 
llic  most  pretentious  in  this  fine  residence  section.  Nearer 
Punahou,  adjoining  .Mr.  Swanzy's.  is  being  erected  a  new  resi- 
dence, the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Ivers. 

A  new  two-story  iniilding  for  F.  L.  Waldron,  and  several 
cottages  tor  various  parties  have  been  completed  in  Manoa, 
and  similar  home  structures  have  gone  up  in  the  Kaimuki  sec- 
tion, of  which  that  of  A.  F.  Cooke  is  the  most  notable. 

Award  has  been  made  to  Lucas  Bros,  and  ground  broken 
for  Oahu  College  buildings,  two  dormitories  and  a  refectory, 
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Iso  the  president's  house  to  be  erected  above  the  new  dor- 

jries  on  Rocky  Hill. 

ahiiiui  and  Paia,  on  Maui,  are  enjoying  a  season  of  reno- 

on  and  enlargement  that  indicates  healthy  and  creditable 

jress.    Hilo,  Hawaii,  is  also  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  new 

ctures. 

BUSINESS    CHANGES. 

here  seems  to  have  been  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
iges  among  the  established  firms  of  Honolulu  the  past 
■,  which  point,  possibly,  to  a  modification  of  business  activ- 

The  principal  ones  are  as  follows: 
he  J.  A.  M.  Johnson  Co.  closed  out  to  the  Hawaiian  Office 
:ialty  Co.,  the  latter  relinquishing  their  King  street  stand 
moving  into  the  Johnson  quarters  on  Fort  street. 
.  E.  Nichols  disposes  of  his  interest  in  the  firm  of  Wall, 
nols  Co.  to  H.  D.  Corbett,  formerly  of  Tucson,  Arizona, 
ishop  &  Co.  organizes  the  Bishop  Trust  Co.  to  deal  with 
natters  of  a  fiduciary  character  apart  from  their  banking 
ness. 

he  Kash  stores,  doing  business  heretofore  in  the  Waver- 
block.  with  a  branch  at  the  corner  of  Fort  and  Hotel  streets, 
odels  and  enlarges  the  latter  to  better  serve  them,  and  dis- 
linucs  their  older  stand. 

/'oods  &  Sheldon,  dealers  in  sporting  goods,  closes  out  to 
Pacific  Hardware  Co.,  who  in  turn  are  shortly  afterward 
?ht  out  by  T.  H.  Davies  &  Co.  and  E.  O.  Hail  &  Son, 
I  divide  the  stock  between  them,  the  latter  firm  increasing 
r  capital  from  $.250,000  to  $300,000. 

he  Porter  Furniture  Co.  disposes  of  its  stock  and  good-will 
.  Hopp  &  Co. 

he  Robt.  Grieve  Printing  Co.  retires  from  the  field  and 
cs  up  and  ships  its  plant  to  the  Coast.     Their  long  estab- 
ed  stand  has  been  moved  into  by  the  Mercantile   Print- 
Co. 
he  Hobron  Drug  Co.  has  been  purchased  by  Benson,  Smith 
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&  Co.,  the  latter  opening  its  wholesale  drug  department  branch 
in  the  Arlington,  on  Hotel  street. 

The  Raymond  Meat  markets  (2)  have  been  disposed  of  to 
the  Metropolitan  Meat  Co. 

The  Elite  Ice  Cream  Parlors  went  into  bankruptcy  and  was 
closed  out  at  auction,  Alexander  Young  being  the  purchaser, 
who  will  open  up  shortly  in  the  Young  building,  at  the  comer 
of  Hotel  and  Bishop  streets.  Mr.  Young  is  the  purchaser  also 
of  the  Moana  Hotel  and  is  conducting  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  Yuung  Hotel  under  one  management. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Macfarlane  bought  in  all  rights  in  the  Annex 
at  Waikiki,  and  has  enlarged  and  improved  the  favorite  resort, 
re-opening  it  under  the  name  of  Honolulu  Seaside  Hotel. 

The  National  Bank  for  Lahaina,  with  subscribed  capital  of 
$25,000,  opened  for  business  April  2nd. 

The  long  established  irtiporting  and  commission  firm  of 
F.  A.  Schaefer  &  Co.  becomes  this  year  a  corporation. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Otis  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Drug  Co.  to  Messrs.  R.  B.  Reedy  and  N.  C.  Finley,  for- 
merly with  the  Hobron  concern, 

Geo.  P.  Thielan,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Thielan  & 
Williamson,  stock  brokers,  closes  out  his  interest  to  his  part- 
ner and  plans  to  settle  in  business  on  the  coast. 

FIRES. 

While  the  city  fires  have  been  more  frequent  than  serious 
the  reverse  is  the  case  upon  the  other  islands.  The  most  nota- 
l)le  of  local  occurrences  was  the  Davies'  warehouse  fire  of 
December  last,  the  Skating  Rink  fire  in  March,  three  or  four 
residences  during  summer,  and  a  couple  of  Chinatown  stores. 

On  February  3rd  a  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  Onomea 
Mil!,  Hilo,  which  did  serious  damage,  not  only  to  the  building 
and  machinery  destroyed  on  which  $135,000  insurance  was 
paid,  but  in  delay  to  the  crop  through  necessary  re-building. 
August  I2th  the  Catholic  church  at  Kalaupapa.  Molokai,  was 
entirely  destroyed,  loss  placed  at  $6,000.  In  August  the 
Kekaha  Mill  had  a  cane  blaze  which  swept  over  forty  acres. 
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and  in  October  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  Mill  which  destroyed 
the  cane  carrier  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  ready  for  shipment; 
loss  estimated  at  $jo,ooo. 

Up  to  October  ist  the  amount  of  insurance  paid  for  white 
losses  in  the  city  amounted  to  $6,840;  Chinese,  $3,010,  and 
native,  $600. 

Several  forest  fires  have  occurred  again  this  year  both  on 
this  island  and  on  Hawaii,  and  from  the  frequency  of  which, 
rigid  measures  are  now  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  and  For- 
estry Department  in  dealing  with  parties  responsible,  whether 
from  carelessness  or  otherwise. 

LABOR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

Mention  was  made  in  last  issue  of  the  test  of  a  model  cane 
cutter  and  harvester,  a  local  invention  that  had  much  of  prom- 
ise. During  the  year  a  working  machine  has  been  constructed 
upon  this  Ginaca  model  and  put  to  practical  test  in  the  field, 
and  proved  its  merits  as  a  great  labor  saver  when  given  suf- 
ficient traction  power,  having  the  capacity  to  do  the  work  of 
sixteen  men.  The  principle  of  cutting  the  cane  and  doing  it 
right  has  been  worked  out  :tnd  practically  applied. 

The  test  of  machinery  in  rice  harvesting  was  made  here  by 
F.  G.  Krauss  of  the  Federal  Ejcperiment  station  in  a  rice- 
binder  from  the  McCormick  Co.  At  the  first  trial  the  ground 
had  not  been  sufficiently  dried,  hut  at  the  second  trial  some 
days  later  it  proved  not  only  workable  but  a  great  labor  saver, 
as  it  will  do  the  work  of  thirty  Chinese. 

Humuula  Sheep  Station  is  the  first  ranch  in  the  Territory  to 
introduce  modern  machinery  for  its  shearing,  fourteen  having 
been  secured  which  are  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  of  twenty- 
two  men,  with  less  loss  of  wool.  They  have  25,000  head  to  be 
clipped,  the  expected  crop  being  90.000  pounds.  The  machines 
are  run  by  a  five-horse  power  gasoline  engine  and  the  same 
power  will  be  used  for  pressing  the  wool.  The  men  are  being 
trained  in  the  working  of  the  machines  by  an  experienced  party 
with  the  result  so  far  of  an  average  increase  of  one  pound  per 
head  over  the  hand  method. 
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FOREST  RESERVES. 

Miu-h  attention  has  been  given  to  the  reservation  of  tracts 
(or  the  protcclion  01  extension  of  our  forests,  among  which 
the  following  are  set  apart,  viz.:  Ewa  reserve,  comprising 
28,550  acres;  Waianae-kai,  3,257  acres;  Lualualei,  3,743  acres; 
Kealia,  Kauai,  compri=ing  the  mauka  part  of  the  district  of 
Puna,  9,935  acres ;  Kau,  Hawaii,  an  area  of  65,875  acres,  and  on 
Maui,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  representing  the  Maui  Agricultural  Co. 
sets  apart  27,800  acres  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years.  A 
tract  of  14,825  acres  in  the  Hana  district  is  being  considered. 
There  are  several  other  tracts  of  lesser  areas  set  apart. 

RUBBER  TREE  CULTURE. 

Interest  in  rubber  culture  has  the  attention  of  investors 
desirous  of  testing  its  practicability  in  this  soil  and  climate. 
From  the  flattering  outlook  in  the  growth  of  rubber  trees  id 
the  Xaliiku  district  of  Maui,  as  also  favorable  reports  from 
elsewhere  in  the  islands,  the  third  company  has  been  incor- 
porated, the  Hawaiian-American,  which  has  taken  over  the 
Howell  and  Xishwitz  ?ands  adjoining  the  pioneer  Nahiku  Co. 
tract,  but  below  the  government  road  and  at  a  lower  elevation. 
It  capitalized  at  $8o,aco  with  shares  at  $50  each,  all  paid  up. 
The  company  has  510  acre's  of  land,  having  taken  over  several 
individual  holdings,  of  which  22a  acres  are  cleared  ready  fo' 
new  trees,  and  several  thousand  holes  dug  for  the  setting  out 
of  others.  .\  recent  report  shows  7,000  Cearas  planted  out  last 
year  as  being  from  20  to  24  feet  high  and  measuring  13-16 
inches  girth,  a  foot  from  the  grounil.  A  larger  number  have 
been  planted  this  year,  also  doing  well,  with  other  seedlings 
now  being  set  out.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected  to 
have  150,000  upon  the  land. 

The  Xahiku  Co.  in  the  progress  of  their  work  have  decided 
to  give  preference  to  Ceara  over  Hevea  in  future  plantings  and 
have  now  600  acres  planted. 

The  Koolau  Rubber  Co.s  trees  are  reported  in  good  condi- 
tion, .some  10.000  bting  set  out  on  twenty-five  acres, 

A  tract  of  five  acres  has  been  assigned  the  Federal  Experi- 
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m«nt  Station  for  tests  in  fertilizing.  With  the  Agricultural 
and  Forestry  Department  experiments  in  Ceara  rubber  are 
progressing  and  favorable  accounts  are  received  from  various 
parties  who  have  been  furnished  with  seedlings  under  agree- 
ment, 

TOBACCO  CULTURE, 

Steps  were  taken  the  early  part  of  the  year  toward  starting 
a  tobacco  farm  and  curing  houses  in  Hamakua,  based  on  the 
successful  experiments  carried  on  in  that  district  under  the 
direction  of  Jared  G.  Smith.  The  projectors  named  are 
J.  B.  Castle,  J.  P.  Cooke  and  Geo.  P,  Theilen,  with  C.  R.  Bla- 
cow  as  manager.  Fifteen  acres  were  to  be  planted  as  a  first 
trial. 

Messrs.  Douglas  and  Kretzchmar,  the  latter  a  tobacco  expert 
from  Sumatra,  have  taken  up  157  acres  close  to  land  of  recent 
experimenting.  In  this  private  venture  a  test  of  one  and  a 
half  acres,  returning  a  ton  of  marketable  leaf,  confirms  the 
promise  of  last  year's  tests. 

A  recent  visitor,  with  an  eye  to  business,  acquainting  himself 
with  conditions  and  prospects  was  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  tobacco  produced  that  he  took  with  him  suf- 
ficient for  100,000  cigars  to  be  made  up  for  a  local  dealer,  under 
a  contract  for  monthly  deliveries. 

FRUIT  AND  PLANT  INSPECTION. 

The  inspection  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry under  Alexander  Craw  is  safe-guarding  the  islands  from 
the  introduction  of  injurious  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases 
by  a  rigid' examination  of  all  importations  of  fruit  and  plants 
to  an  extent  that  comparatively  few  on  the  islands  are  aware. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  last  year  a  shipment  of  2,262  boxes 
of  oranges,  imported  from  Japan,  were  found  to  contain  thir- 
teen varieties  of  insect  pests,  several  of  which  were  new  to 
these  islands.  This  fruit  was  seized,  condemned  and  burned. 
Shortly  afterward  we  were  likewise  spared  the  introduction  of 
the  "weeping  lantana"  pest,  as  also  a  lot  of  infected  seeds, 
received  in  the  mail. 
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Early  in  this  year  among  a  number  of  fruit,  vegetable,  tree 
and  plant  importations  there  were  several  lots  found  to  be 
infected  with  scale,  fungi  and  other  pests,  which  called  for 
their  condemnation  and  were  either  shipped  back  by  the  im- 
porters, or  destroyed  by  the  officials.  More  care  appears  to  be 
exercised  of  late  in  such  shipments,  past  experience  having 
taught  the  lesson  of  so  doing. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  AID. 

Satisfactory  demonstration  having  been  made  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  raising  a  good  quality  of  tobacco  in  these  islands 
by  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station,  attention  is 
being  given  to  other  subjects. 

Further  effort  is  being  made  to  acclimate  the  silk  worm  in 
Hawaii  for  the  production  of  silk  as  a  commercial  enterprise, 
the  trial  this  year  being  with  the  Italian  variety  of  hardier 
character,  though  not  so  fine  producers  as  the  more  delicate 
kind  tested  the  year  before.  Should  this  kind  also  fail  to  meet 
the  conditions,  attempts  to  breed  a  variety  adapted  to  the 
climate  will  be  made. 

Elsewhere  is  mentioned  the  successful  trial  made  of  a  rice 
harvester,  which,  with  the  experiments  now  in  progress,  bids 
fair  to  revolutionize  the  rice  industry  in  these  islands.  Under 
F.  G.  Krauss,  tests  from  150  varieties  of  rice,  received  through 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  are  being  conducted  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  best  kind  for  culture  in  Hawaii. 

From  the  Bluefield  bananas  introduced  awhile  ago,  recom- 
mended for  their  superior  export  qualities,  350  suckers  were 
distributed  this  last  summer,  the  increase  since  January,  1904. 

J,  E.  Higgins  of  the  Federal  Station,  under  direction  of 
Jared  G.  Smith,  took  shipments  of  various  fruits  of  the  islands, 
recently,  packed  in  diifefent  ways  and  variously  treated,  with 
the  view  of  improving  its  delivery  and  extending  our  export 
market.  This  "personally"  conducted  shipment  was  successful 
in  all  points  and  met  the  expectations  of  its  promoter,  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  fruit  growers  and  shippers. 

The  introduction  of  top-minnows,  termed   the  "mosquito- 
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eating  fish,"  from  Texas,  last  year,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
various  ponds  assigned  them  for  propagation,  here  and  in  Hilo, 
so  that  thousands  were  distributed  in  early  summer,  some 
being  sent  also  to  Maui.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Experiment  Station  for  this  aid  to  rid 
the  islands  of  the  mosquito  nuisance. 

pr,.\NTATION    M.\TTERS. 

One  of  the  early  projects  to  which  the  new  Board  of  Immi- 
gration bent  its  endeavors  was  toward  a  change  of  policy  on 
plantations  relative  to  allotments  of  land  for  laborers,  with  the 
view  of  securing  a  better  and  more  permanent  class.  AH 
plantations  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  set  apart  home 
lots  in  fee  to  its  workmen,  and  the  scheme  required  adjust- 
ment to  meet  varying  conditions,  .^mong  those  mentioned  as 
disposed  to  set  apait  lands  for  settler-laborers  are  Makee 
Su^ar  Co.,  Hakalau,  Olaa.  Hilo  Sugar  Co,  and  the  Waialua 
Agricultural  Co.  with  possibly  others. 

The  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.'s  crop  for  1906, 
which  was  completed  August  4lh,  turned  out  43,652  tons,  the 
highest  yet  produced.  In  May  last  in  one  week's  run  it  ground 
14,000  tons  of  cane,  producing  2,100  tons  of  sugar,  an  average 
of  350  tons  a  day.  This  is  believed  to  be  Ibe  world's  best 
record. 

The  Central  Mill  Co.  incorporated  this  year  with  a  capital 
of  ?i75.ooo,  with  privilege  to  increase  to  $5,000,000,  to  unify 
the  milling  interests  of  the  Haiku  and  Paia  plantations,  Maui. 

The  Honolulu  Plantation  is  to  change  its  blcachery  plant 
into  a  complete  refinery,  the  machinery  therefor  to  be  installed 
by  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Co. 

The  season's  sugar  crop  for  igo'*  for  these  islands  reached 
429,213  tons,  the  second  largest  crop  in  its  history;  the  banner 
crop  being  437.g<)i  tons,  in  1903. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Wailuku  Plantation,  of  most  modem 
improvements  in  all  essential  features,  is  completed  in  good 
season  to  begin  with  their  1907  crop.  It  has  a  capacity  of  135 
tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 
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JAPANESE  LABOR  STRIKES. 


In  the  niiddle  of  last  January  occurred  one  of  the  most 
formidable  labor  strikes  of  island  experience,  at  the  Oahn 
Plantation,  instigated  by  a  handful  of  malcontent  Japanese 
caused  by  a  post  mortem  being  held  on  one  of  the  hands.  The 
usual  intercession  of  their  consul  had  no  effect.  They 
demanded  the  discharge  of  the  doctor,  nurses,  an  overseer  and 
luna.  and  the  reinstatement  of  two  men  that  had  been  dis- 
charged for  their  troi<blesome  character.  First  175  loaders 
went  out,  then  200  cutters  struck.  The  following  day  the 
Chinese  and  Koreans  were  compclied  to  join  them,  and  a  day 
or  two  later  the  strike  became  general.  Much  stubbornness  on 
the  part  of  the  strikers  was  manifest  and  all  sorts  of  trivial 
demands  made  upon  the  plantation.  A  police  squad  was  sent 
to  the  scene  in  case  of  emergency,  for  they  would  neither  work 
themselves  nor  permit  anyone  else,  nor  would  they  accept  the 
alternative  of  calling  at  the  office  for  settlement  and  leaving 
the  place.  After  six  days  of  such  experience  a  compromise 
agreement  paved  the  way  for  settlement  of  the  matter  and 
work  was  resumed. 

A  smalt  strike  among  the  same  nationality  at  Waialua  tool; 
place  in  February,  which  came  to  an  end  by  the  efforts  of  their 
own  people. 

One  thousand  Japanese  refused  duty  on  the  Onomca  Planta- 
tion in  June,  as  an  opportune  time  considering  the  backward 
condition  of  the  crop,  through  the  late  fire,  to  demand  in- 
creased daily  wage  which  was  promptly  refused,  and  on  tho 
alternative  of  returning  to  work  or  quitting  their  houses,  they 
shortly  afterward  resumed  duty. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS,  ETC. 

Though  the  rains  of  last  winter  was  under  the  normal,  the 
early  months  of  the  year  w-ere  quite  boisterous.  A  Kona  storm 
set  in  January  14th  which  lasted  several  days,  the  velocity  of 
wind  on  the  iSth  scoring  43  miles  an  hour,  the  highest  record 
for  many  years.  Landings  throughout  the  group  suffered,  and 
Maui  e.-tperienced  damage  to  buildings,  flumes,  etc. 
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March  maintained  its  windy  reputation.  A  heavy  gale  set 
in  on  the  /th  which  did  damage  to  dwellings,  fences  and  trees, 
and  a  week  later  a  severe  rain  and  thunder  storm  prevailed 
over  the  group.  In  Kohala  three  lads  were  struck  by  light- 
ning, one  fatally.  The  latter  port  of  the  month  strong  trade? 
held  for  live  days. 

A  tidal  wave  of  twelve  feet  rise  and  fall  visited  Hilo,  Janu- 
ary 31st,  appearing  also  at  Kahuhii  where  it  overflowed  the 
road.  On  August  i6th  another  wave  of  like  height  was  re- 
ported along  Maui  shores,  doing  damage  to  the  wharves  a* 
Maalaea  and  McGregor  landings.  Hilo  was  again  affected  af 
the  same  time  with  a  five-foot  wave. 

Septemi.er  3rd  and  4th  several  shocks  of  earthquake  were 
felt  at  Hilo,  bul  doing  little  or  no  damage. 

SHIPPING  NOTES, 

Among  a  number  of  long  voyages  experienced  this  year  are  a 
few  entitled  to  record.  There  have  been  also  several  good  trips 
made. 

Bark  Emily  F.  Whitney  from  Makaweli,  Kauai,  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  February  ist,  after  a  47  days'  passage. 

March  13th,  schnr.  IVm.  F.  Garmes  arrived  in  Honolulu  113 
days  from  Newcastle. 

The  large  five-masted  schnr.  Kitteo,  with  a  cargo  of  3800  tons 
sugar  from  Kahului,  Maui,  arrived  at  Delaware  Breakwater 
November  14th,  after  a  passage  of  207  days. 

The  ship  Manga  Reva  arrived  at  this  port  May  21st  after  a 
splendid  trip  of  30  days  from  Manila,  and  on  August  30th  the 
bark  Star  of  Bengal  arrived  in  a  little  less  than  33  days  from 
Newcastle. 

In  June  the  bark  Mohican  made  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  in  9  days,  16  hours. 

The  British  steamer  Maheno,  the  first  turbine  steamer  to  cross 
the  Pacific,  made  the  run  from  Sydney  to  this  port,  including 
stops  at  Brisbane  and  Suva,  en  route,  in  13  days,  22  hours,  50 
minutes,  arriving  here  April  30th.  In  August  her  trip  from  Van- 
couver to  Honolulu  was  made  in  6  days,  12  hours. 
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NEW   PACIFIC  STEAMi  LINES. 

Among  competitive  plans  to  share  in  the  rapidly  developing 
trade  of  the  Orient  the  Amiral  Dvperre,  pioneer  of  the  new 
Chargeurs  Reunis  line  of  French  steamers,  from  Europe  via 
Asiatic  ports,  touching  here  en  route  to  San  Francisco,  thence 
down  the  Coast,  and  home  by  way  of  the  Horn,  arrived  in  October 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  Amiral  Hameline.  There  are  seven 
vessels  assigned  by  the  Company  to  this  line,  which  is  planned 
to  become  a  regular  monthly  service  circling  the  world.  With 
the  new  year  three  12,000  ton  steamers  take  their  place  in  the  line. 

The  Hilonian,  of  the  Matson  line  between  Portland  and  these 
Islands,  arrived  on  her  first  trip  July  20th.  Her  second  trip 
gave  promise  of  satisfactory  development  of  trafHc,  doutbless  the 
result  of  the  visit  of  W.  A.  Mears,  delegated  as  the  representative 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  relations.  This  increase  of  the  Matson  boats  has  moved 
the  steamers  of  the  American-Hawaiian  line  to  include  Portland 
in  their  triangular  runs. 

A  movement  is  in  progress  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
steam  line  between  San  Pedro  and  these  Islands.  The  project 
is  strongly  favored  by  Los  Angeles  interests,  and  is  largely  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Southern  California  Editorial 
Delegation. 

TRANSPACIFIC    RACE. 

An  event  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  comes  into  the  record  this 
year,  through  the  ready  response  to  the  suggestion  for  an  ocean 
yacht  race  from  the  Coast  to  Honolulu,  the  outcome  of  which  has 
been  gratifying  to  the  promoters  and  all  parties  concerned.  The 
San  Francisco  disaster  occurred  while  plans  were  in  the  forma- 
tive stage  and  naturally  reduced  the  number  that  planned  to  con- 
test for  the  prizes. 

The  La  Paloma,  Hawaii's  representative  in  the  Transpacific 
Yacht  Race,  left  Honolulu,  April  14th,  for  San  Francisco.  C. 
W.  Macfarlane,  the  owner,  commanding,  with  Fred.  Mosher  as 
mate  and  navigator,  and  three  others.  She  was  escorted  out  of 
the  harbor  by  the  tug  Fearless  and  most  of  the  Yacht  Club  fleet. 
Arriving  at  San  Francisco  the  competing  yachts  and  course  were 
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arranged,  settling  finally  upon  San  Pedro  as  the  starting  point. 

The  prizes  for  the  contest  were  a  silver  trophy,  manufactured 
by  Shrieve  &  Co.,  as  the  first  prize,  and  a  silver  mounted  calabash 
manufactured  by  Wichman  &  Co.,  and  the  entries  were  the  ketch 
Anemone,  115  feet,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  though  hailing 
from  Denver,  C.  L.  Tutt,  owner;  schnr.  Luriine,  86  feet,  of  the 
South  Coast  Yacht  Club,  Com,  H,  L.  Sinclaire,  owner;  and 
schnr.  La  Paloma,  48  feet,  of  the  Hawaii  Yacht  Club,  C.  W.  Mac- 
i'lirlane,  owner. 

In  time  allowance  the  Anemone  gave  the  Luriine  11  hours  and 
the  La  Paloma  27  houro.     The  Luriine  in  turn  gave  the  latter  16 

The  yachts  made  a  good  start  from  San  Pedro  on  June  iitli  at 
noon,  and  arrived  at  Honolulu  in  the  following  order  and  time, 
viz:  Luriine  arrived  June  23rd  at  7  p.  m,,  in  12  days,  7  hours; 
Anemone,  on  the  25th  at  noon,  14  days,  25  minutes,  and  the 
La  Paloma,  at  midnight  on  the  27th,  15  days,  11  hours,  20 
minutes. 

A  cordial  welcome  greeted  the  yachts  as  they  arrived  and  many 
of  our  leading  men  in  and  out  of  yachting  circles  delighted  to  do 
tliem  honor.  A  grand  luau  was  given  the  visiting  party  by  the 
Hawaii  Yacht  Club  at  their  headquarters.  Pearl  Harbor,  where 
with  invited  guests  over  200  enjoyed  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion, during  which  Governor  Carter  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
winning  yachts. 

THE    NUUANU    DAM. 

Work  on  the  Xuuanu  Dam  was  interrupted  during  summer 
hy  the  reported  discovery  of  defects  in  its  construction  accord- 
ing to  plans,  whereupon  considerable  discussion  and  public  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  question  of  its  condemnation.  Eventually 
the  Governor  cabled  H.  Clay  Kellogg.  C.  F,.,  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, {constructor  of  the  Wahiawa  Dam),  to  come  and  pass 
upon  the  plans  and  work,  and  pending  his  arrival  a  halt  was 
called  in  the  work. 

A  thorough  invc*;tigation  was  proceeded  with  upon  arrival  of 
the  expert  and  .several  days  given  to  careful  inspection  of  the  gitc 
and  work,  finding  much  to  confirm  the  grounds  of  objection  raised 
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by  Inspector  Patterson  in  that  parts  of  the  dam  rests  on  ground 
continually  soft  by  reason  of  running  springs,  alfording  insecure 
foundations. 

The  result  of  the  examination  and  study  was  a  report  embody- 
ing much  detail  in  showing  the  construction  on  plans  in  use  as 
unsafe,  and  that  changes  recommended  in  the  work,  and  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  below  it,  will  require 
$50,000,  which  report  the  Governor  advised  to  be  adopted. 


The  first  exhibit  of  the  Honolulu  Poultry  Association  occurred 
December  7-9,  1905,  at  which  various  prizes  were  awarded. 
Much  public  interest  was  manifest  therein  and  the  variety  of 
fowls  and  pigeons  shown,  some  70  in  all,  much  exceeded  expecta- 
tions and  would  have  done  credit  to  older  organizations  on  the 
mainland. 

A  bench  show  of  the  Hawaiian  Kennel  Club,  also  its  first  ex- 
hibition, opened  at  the  Queen  Street  Skating  Rink,  September 
6th,  1906,  and  held  sway  for  three  days  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large  attendance  through  the  number  and  variety  of  canines 
gathered  together.  The  excellence  of  the  exhibit  was  a  surprise 
even  to  dog  fanciers,  rendering  it  difficult  in  certain  classes  to 
decide  upon  the  prize  winner, 

NECROLOGY. 

Again  we  are  called  upon  to  record  a  large  number  of  well- 
known  names  of  Island  people  that  have  been  called  to  pass  over 
the  river,  viz:  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lyman  at  Hilo;  W.  F.  Allen;  Bro.  A. 
Carbonnier,  oldest  member  of  the  Catholic  Mission:  N.  F.  Bur- 
gess; Mrs.  F,  E.  Hobron;  Mrs.  Rluth  Horn;  A.  Enos  at  Wai- 
luku;  Clarence  M,  White;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Wichman;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Steward ;  Harold  Giles ;  Mrs.  Persis  G.  Taylor ;  Alatau  T.  Atkin- 
son ;  Dr.  F.  R.  Day ;  Louis  Marks ;  W.  C.  Borden  at  Hilo ;  John 
E.  Bush ;  Miss  H.  F.  Coan  at  Hilo ;  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N. ; 
Mrs,  Matilda  Hughes ;  Samuel  F.  Leslie ;  Chun  .'\fong  at  Macao. 
China ;  A,  M.  Mellis ;  A.  J,  Lyon ;  Geo.  T.  Deacon ;  E.  J.  Van 
Doom;  Mrs.  C.  C,  Kennedy  at  Hilo;  Father  Sylvester  at  Wai- 
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luku;   Henry  Zerbe;  Jas.  W.  Girvin,  and   Mrs.   G.    (Dowsett) 
Dunbar  at  San  Francisco. 

MISCELLANEA. 

The  first  session  of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Conference  (Metho- 
dist) opened  in  Honolulu,  December  2Sth,  1905,  at  which  Bishop 
Hamilton,  who  arrived  for  that  purpose,  officiated  as  president, 
and  Rev.  J.  W.  Wadman  as  superintendent.  During  Bishop 
Hamilton's  visit  the  North  Pacific  Institute  property  was  pur- 
chased for  the  headquarters  of  Korean  work,  and  the  Melrose 
property,  on  King  street,  was  acquired  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Susanna  Wesley  Home. 

The  Federal  authorities  deciding  to  establish  a  leprosarium  at 
Kalaupapa,  Molokai,  has  assigned  charge  of  the  work  to  Dr.  W. 
R.  Brinckerhoff,  of  Boston,  assistant  pathologist  in  the  Hartford 
Medical  School,  who  arrived  here  at  the  end  of  March  to  enter 
upon  his  duties.  Plans  now  in  Washington  for  the  hospital  and 
laboratory  are  said  to  be  completed  and  bids  for  their  construction 
called  for. 

Kuaiwa,  a  young  native  of  Lahaina,  comes  into  the  hero  list  for 
plunging  into  the  sea  and  rescuing  two  Japanese  that  were 
struggling  in  the  surf  in  one  of  the  March  storms.  Judge  A.  N. 
Kepoikai  was  appointed  to  "officially"  thank  him  for  his  brave 
deed,  and  a  Carnegie  medal  has  been  sought  for  in  his  behalf. 

Machinery  has  been  ordered  for  the  Koa  lumber  mill  to  be 
located  in  the  forest  in  the  Volcano  House  region  and  will  con- 
nect with  the  volcano  road  by  three  miles  of  tramway.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  a  capacity  of  250,000  feet  per  month.  A  sample 
shipment  of  koa  lumber  from  Hilo  to  San  Francisco,  about  16,000 
feet,  rough  sawn  at  the  mill  of  the  Hilo  Railroad  Co.  from  the 
Shipman  tract,  of  excellent  quality,  has  gone  forward. 

The  pineapple  and  canning  industries  are  having  extension 
this  year  at  several  new  points,  besides  enlargement  at  Wahiawa. 
This  in  turn  has  brought  the  establishment  of  the  American  Can 
Co.  in  this  city,  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  to  50,000  cans  a  day, 
the  machinery  for  which  was  received  in  April. 

The  long  projected  crematory  is  in  course  of  construction  at 
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the  rear  of  Nuuanu  Cemetery  on  the  recently  acquired  Campbell 
property.  Completion,  awaiting  the  arrival  and  erection  of  the 
retort,  is  looked  for  about  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  Mr.  Fred 
Harrison  is  the  builder,  from  designs  by  Architect  Traphagen. 

Through  action  of  the  Ministerial  Union  of  this  city,  last 
September,  an  end  has  come  to  the  prize  fighting  contests  which 
had  become  too  frequent  for  common  decency,  it  having  been 
shown  to  be  in  flagrant  violation  of  Federal  law. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  additional  bays  to  St.  Andrew's  Cathe- 
dral was  laid  by  Bishop  Restarick  and  clergy  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  November  23rd,  1906.  This  enlargement  is  con- 
formatory  to  original  plans  when  the  comer  stone  of  the  main 
structure  was  laid  by  Kamehameha  V,  thirty-nine  years  ago. 


JUBILEE  NUMBER  OF  THE  ADVERTISER. 

SULY  2,  1906,  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  of  this  city 
celebrated  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  its  existence  by  a  copious- 
ly illustrated  issue  of  120  pages  of  specially  prepared  articles 
of  historic  interest,  besides  a  facsimile  of  its  first  number 
of  July  2,  1856,  and  a  News  section  of  eight  pages  into  which 
several  articles  crowded  out  of  the  eventful  number  appeared. 

Where  a  paper  celebrates  in  such  a  generous  spirit  as  did  the 
Advertiser  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  furnishing  an  issue  of  over 
twelve  times  the  usual  number  of  pages,  all  freely  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  it  is  small  wonder  that  it  met  with  such  public  ap- 
preciation as  to  entirely  exhaust  the  large  edition  in  a  few  days, 
and  pass  to  the  "out  of  print"  list. 

The  issue  of  the  day  previous  fortunately  gave  the  contents  of 
the  Jubilee  number  which,  in  a  sense,  made  up  for  the  omission  of 
this  necessary  feature  from  the  paper  itself;  but  as  many  valu- 
able articles  in  daily  papers  are  frequently  lost  sight  of,  or  are 
diflficult  to  trace,  we  give  space  in  the  Annual  as  a  convenient 
reference  place  for  such,  of  the  list  of  the  specially  prepared 
papers  and  contributions  of  the  Advertiser's  fiftieth  anniversary 
number  of  July  2,  1906,  omitting  the  notices  of  various  business 
houses,  and  items  of  brief  mention. 
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The  first  foreign  aniinais  imported  into  Maui  were  several  fine 
goats,  which  were  left  with  Kahekili  by  Vancouver,  at  Lahaina, 
on  his  first  visit  there  in  order  to  establish  peace  throughout  the 
islands. 


SuB.ST IT UTioN.— Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Gartley  it  had 
been  planned  to  include  his  paper  on  the  "Wainiha  Electric  Power 
Plant,"  as  read  recently  before  the  Hawaiian  Engineering  Asos- 
ciation,  in  this  issue  of  the  Annual,  but  as  the  Planters'  Monthly 
holding  a  prior  claim  thereon  had  not  gone  to  press  with  it,  its 
place  is  given  to  an  interesting  reminiscent  article  on  Lahaina  by 
Gorham  D.  Gilman,  a  paper  that  was  applied  for  several  years 
ago. 
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LAHAINA  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

BI   aORHAU  D.  OILUAN. 
{From  Uie  Anniietsar/  Kniubei  ol  tbs  Paciflc  CommsrcimI  AdTcrliier.  July  2.  190a.) 

BT  is  probably  well  known  to  the  older  residents  that  the  Lahaina 
of  the  ancient  time  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Islands,  that 
is  to  say,  the  seat  of  royalty  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom, 
***  and  also  was  the  place  of  residence  preferred  by  the  King 
Kamehameha  III,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  the  old  chiefs,  and 
chiefesses,  who  constituted  the  court  at  that  time.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  this,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  privacy  which  they  enjoyed,  living  here  in  more  of  their 
natural  conditions  than  was  possible  elsewhere. 

Approaching  the  place  from  the  sea  one  is  struck  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  location.  A  long  strip  of  land  apparently  very 
tropical,  extends  for  some  twomiles  along  the  beach.  The  foliage 
is  very  dense,  among  which  can  be  seen  the  cocoa  palm,  the 
breadfruit,  the  mango,  and  the  kukui  or  candle  nut.  Rising  half 
a  mile  back  from  the  line  of  the  sea  beach  the  mountains 
slope  upward  to  a  height  of  6000  feet,  not  in  one  smooth  range, 
but  they  form  valleys  by  the  deep  natural  ravines  in  which  are 
shaded  the  different  indigenous  trees  of  the  island.  It  is  a  scene 
of  rare  beauty,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  setting  sun  when 
the  mountain  peaks  are  in  full  flush  of  a  coloring  which  is  rarely 
excelled  or  seen  anywhere  else.  The  purple  haze  shining  with  a 
light  that  is  extremely  beautiful,  shaded  by  the  depths  of  the  val- 
leys and  united  to  the  beautiful  coloring  of  the  sea  produces  a 
scene  seldom  witnessed  elsewhere. 

The  town  itself  is  a  charming,  drowsy,  dreamy  sort  of  a  village 
with  one  broad  street  running  its  entire  length,  with  but  one  side 
of  it  to  the  sea.  The  dwellings  and  stores  are  scattered  along 
this  line  beneath  the  shade  trees  and  form  at  the  distance  quite  a 
picturesque  scene.  The  trading  part  of  the  town  is  mostly  in  the 
northern  side.     Here  we  have  the  various  combinations  of  the 
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stores  in  the  place — the  Chinaman  with  his  variety  of  Chinese 
goods,  the  German  with  his  loaves  and  pies,  and  the  Hawaiian 
and  his  lanai  or  cocoanut  shade  with  his  variety  from  the  sea 
which  rolls  in  front. 

I  witnessed  a  capture  here  one  day  of  a  good-siied  shark.  The 
6sh  had  evidently  found  a  sunny  spot  in  the  coral  reefs  in  front 
where  he  could  poke  his  head  under  the  shelving  coral  and  take  a 
happy  sleep  in  the  warm  water.  He  was  discovered  by  some  boys 
who  thought  they  would  have  some  fun  with  him.  Taking  a 
line  with  a  long  noose  to  it  some  of  the  larger  and  bolder  ones 
went  into  the  water,  dealt  the  noose  on  the  fish  and  with  a  cry 
startled  the  boys  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  They  were  so 
quick  on  pulling  that  the  big  fish  had  no  opportunity  of  turning. 
With  exulting  cries  they  awoke  the  neighborhood ;  we  rushed  out 
to  see  the  victors  and  the  captive  on  the  beach,  the  boys  evidently 
having  the  best  of  it. 

SOME  OF  THE  LANDMARKS. 

By  passing  through  the  water  gates  of  the  narrow  channel 
which  are  at  times  fierce  and  forbidding  from  the  big  rollers  that 
come  in  from  the  broad  Pacific  and  make  the  passage  one  of  no 
little  danger,  while  at  other  times  it  is  only  disturbed  by  a  gentle 
swell  which,  as  the  boat  approaches  the  landing,  simply  gives  it  a 
gentle  motion  as  it  propels  it  along.  Immediately  at  the  landing 
are  very  evident  marks  of  the  ancient  times  consisting  of  quite  a 
long  tract  of  land  forming  what  is  famiharly  known  as  a  point, 
which  is  built  up  by  a  wall  of  stone  to  keep  the  sea  water  back 
and  filled  in  with  earth  and  making  quite  a  broad  plateau.  On 
this  was  erected,  as  tradition  informs,  the  first  brick  hous«,  a 
small  two-story  affair  built  by  the  order  of  the  old  King,  Kame- 
hameha  I.  Near  the  landing  stood  a  long  thatched  building  in 
native  style ;  this  was  said  to  be  the  place  where  the  preparation 
for  and  the  production  of  the  first  book  of  law  was  made.  It  is 
said  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  after  he  became  employed  by 
King  Kamehameha  III,  gave  lectures  to  the  king-  and  chiefs 
on  political  economy  and  assisted  in  outlining  the  simple  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.      This  was  for  the  forenoon 
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schooling  and  in  the  afternoon  the  royal  party  were  left  by  them- 
selves to  discuss  the  articles  brought  before  them  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  condensed  consensus  of  opinions  crystalized  into  the 
law  as  it  was  published,  familiarly  called  the  Little  Blue  Book. 

Mauka  from  these  premises  was  a  large  kalo  patch  which  even 
in  my  day,  in  the  40's,  showed  signs  of  excellent  care  and  pro- 
tection. This  patch  was  bordered  with  cocoanut  trees  and  gave 
every  evidence  of  the  care  and  attention  given  to  this  important 
article  of  food  in  the  early  times. 

Across  the  street  stood  the  two  dwellings  of  the  Mission  fami- 
lies, the  place  of  hospitality  for  those  who  were  passing  back  and 
forth  between  the  islands,  and  they  proved  most  agreeable  shelter 
to  those  who  were  called  to  go  by  land  or  sea.  These  residences 
are  interesting  lo  those  who  can  recall  the  trials  and  difficulties 
which  at  times  beset  the  faithful  missionary  even  from  the 
hands  of  his  own  countrymen.  As  the  king  and  chiefs  became  en- 
lightened by  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries  they  were  engaged 
to  formulate  laws  as  we  have  seen  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  shipping  and  of  strangers  coming  within  their  gates. 

In  front  of  the  landing  to  the  right  is  what  was  known  as  the 
old  fort.  A  very  poor  attempt  as  a  matter  of  defence  to  be  sure. 
Upon  its  wails,  which  were  about  twelve  feet  high  and  as  many 
more  feet  thick,  were  mounted  a  curious  assortment  of  old  cannon 
wliich  were  occasionally  loaded  and  fired  to  salute  the  king  on  his 
arrival  or  his  departure.  The  place  was  also  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  those  who  were  arrested  for  some  breach  of  the  law 
and  were  held  there  until  the  time  of  trial.  It  was  most  scantily 
provided  and  an  undesirable  place  of  residence  for  those  who 
were 'compelled  to  share  its  un comfortableness.  There  were  also 
two  estabhshments  for  various  ships  that  called  at  the  port. 

Scattered  along  the  beach  facing  the  ocean  were  the  residences 
of  the  high  chiefs  of  the  land.  Among  the  most  pretentious  was 
that  of  the  ex-queen  of  Kamehameha  II,  Auhea,  most  familiarly 
known  as  the  big-mouthed  queen.  This  was  a  fine  building  of 
colored  stone  plaster  with  a  wide  veranda  and  every  convenience 
suitable  for  those  who  occupied  it.  I  think  it  was  in  this  building 
that  King  William  was  born.     Under  the  shade  of  the  beautiful 
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kou  trees  the  royal  company  spent  their  pastimes  in  sports  and 
story  telling  to  gratify  their  simple  desires.  Just,  beyond  adjoin- 
ing was  the  place  of  the  Princess  Nahienaena,  the  only  daughter 
of  Kamehaineha  I,  and  sister  of  Kamehameha  III.  This  was 
one  of  the  finest  straw  houses  in  the  village,  erected  in  a  plot  of 
ground  partly  reclining  from  the  beach  with  sea  walls  in  front 
and  planted  with  kou  trees.  The  house  was  some  thirty  by  forty 
feet  in  dimensions.  The  interior  was  lined  by  dry  banana  stalks, 
and  had  hard  earth  floors  covered  with  fine  mats.  It  was  a  very 
commodious  and  comfortable  house  for  the  climate.  In  later 
years  it  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  Consul,  and  through 
him  I  became  a  tenant  of  Kamehameha  IV.  It  was  while  here 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  a  great  number  of  Ha- 
waiians  and  visitors  from  abroad,  as  it  was  almost  half  way  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  Hawaii.  It  was  often  a  pleasure  to  entertain 
guests  passing  from  one  island  to  another. 

SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

One  amusing  incident  is  my  being  awakened  by  a  gentleman 
and  lady  knocking  at  my  door  asking  for  admission.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  party  came  in,  the  lady  explaining  that  she  had 
been  advised  by  her  physician  at  Honolulu  to  take  her  three  chil- 
dren, who  were  suffering  from  the  whooping  cough,  for  a  little 
trip  over  the  water.  Consequently  resting  on  the  friendship  of 
her  husband  and  myself,  she  had  presented  herself  and  asked  for 
admission.  It  was  very  pleasant  for  me  to  care  for  her ;  yet  I  lit- 
tle expected  the  notoriety  which  I  received  on  the  next  Sabbath 
morning  when  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  my  good  frriend, 
the  pastor  of  the  church  where  I  was  as  usual  attending,  an- 
nounce from  the  pulpit  to  his  people,  "Beware,  my  people,  and 
not  go  to  Gilman's,  for  there  is  a  lady  with  three  children  who 
have  got  the  whooping  cough  and  if  you  go  there  you  may  catch 
it." 

May  I  relate  another  incident  which  was  the  means  of  forming 
a  life-long  friendship?  .Another  good  lady  from  Honolulu  whose 
husband  I  well  knew,  called  at  my  door  at  night  and  asked  for 
admission.  I  most  gladly  arranged  for  her  comfort,  she  having 
just  come  on  shore  from  one  of  the  little  coasters  and  she  had 
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been  very  sea-sick  and  acknowledged  that  she  was  hungry.  I  had 
my  servant  prepare  such  a  meal  as  he  could  at  that  time  of 
night,  while  his  wife  was  preparing  a  bed  for  the  weary  one, 
after  which  she  appeared  very  much  refreshed.  In  the  morning 
she  was  going  on  her  way  and  said  to  me,  "I  did  not  expect  to 
stop  here  when  I  left  Honolulu  and  I  have  no  money.  If  you  will 
send  you  bill  to  my  husband  he  will  pay  you  immediately."  I 
said  with  a  lurking  smile,  "When  1  send  it  perhaps  he  will."  She 
seemed  a  little  embarassed  and  repeated  the  statement  requesting 
me  to  send  the  bill.  Evidently  she  did  not  quite  understand  me 
and  she  said,  '"Do  you  not  keep  a  hotel  ?"  I  said  that  I  had 
never  been  in  that  business,  but  I  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
entertaining  my  friends.  "Well,"  she  said,  "I  have  often  heard 
of  Oilman's  Hotel  and  on  the  strength  of  that  I  routed  you  up  at 
night  thinking  I  should  pay  for  the  entertainment  I  enjoyed^'  No 
bill  was  ever  sent,  but  a  hfelong  friendship  was  established. 

There  was  a  variety  of  interesting  little  incidents  connected 
with  my  residence  in  Seaside  Cottage,  the  name  of  the  place 
where  I  lived,  which  come  back  to  me  with  very  precious  recollec- 
tions of  those  who  have  passed  on.  There  are  few  who  are  left, 
one  of  whom  I  venture  to  think  will  remember  pleasant  moments 
beneath  the  thatch  roof  of  Seaside  Cottage,  who  now  holds  the 
title  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen. 

Adjoining  these  premises  was  one  building  quite  noted,  though 
small  and  inconspicuous,  which  was  erected  to  receive  the  remains 
of  the  royal  pair.  King  Liholiho  and  Kamamalu,  the  Queen, 
which  were  brought  back  from  England  by  the  English  frigate 
Blonde  and  deposited  here  where  they  remained  for  several  years 
until  removed  into  the  large  tomb  adjoining  the  king's  residence 
where,  with  other  remains  of  royal  personages,  they  remained 
until  removed  to  the  Mausoleum  in  Honolulu.  In  later  years 
after  the  royal  remains  had  been  removed,  the  little  building  was 
remodeled  into  a  very  tasty  and  convenient  little  cottage  which 
was  occupied  by  my  partner,  George  Brayton,  Esq.,  who  was  one 
of  the  United  States  Consuls  at  Lahaina. 
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A  little  further  along  the  shore  was  the  residence  of  the  high 
chief  Paki  and  Konia,  the  parents  of  the  honorable  Mrs.  Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop,  who  was  not  an  infrequent  visitor  at  Seaside 
Cottage,  which  was  the  center  at  that  time  of  most  of  the  social 
entertainments  of  the  village. 

You  can  form  some  idea  of  the  noble  stature  of  the  old  chiefs 
by  a  look  at  Paki's  surf  board  now  at  the  Bishop  Museum,  A 
piece  of  wood  remarkable  for  its  size,  length  and  breadth,  which 
was  the  sea  piece  of  this  noted  chief.  The  sea  in  front  of  these 
premises  and  along  the  line  of  the  king's  premises  was  the  favorite 
for  sea  bathing,  surf  riding  on  a  board  or  canoe.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  one  could  see  the  entire  company  of  king  and 
nobles  enjoying  the  rare  sport  afforded  by  the  incoming  waves. 
It  was  somewhat  of  a  promiscuous  gathering,  but  all  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  exhilaration  of  the  sport,  although  some  have  dif- 
fered in  the  avoirdupois  as  the  royal  sportsman  or  sportswoman  of 
350  pounds,  to  the  youngster  that  was  playing  along  by  the  wave- 
lets on  the  shore.  There  was  an  attempt  as  a  building  of  a  so- 
called  palace  which  answered  for  a  time  as  the  show  place,  the 
name  which  should  properly  attach  itself  to  royalty.  It  was  also 
occupied  part  of  the  time  by  the  courts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
more  of  a  curiosity  than  an  adornment.  It  seemed  out  of  place 
amid  ail  the  tropical  profusion  and  exuberance  of  natural  life  to 
see  this  building  intruding  into  the  atmosphere.  With  some  idea 
of  making  the  building  larger  they  undertook  to  double  its  length 
and  made  a  still  further  blotch  on  the  landscape.  Fortunately  so 
far  as  beauty  was  concerned  it  was  partly  dismantled  and  never 
finished  and  remained  <]uite  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  beach. 
However,  in  later  years  they  had  to  transport  its  stones  to  the 
premises  of  the  old  fort  where  they  now  appear  in  the  govern- 
ment building  which  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Again  passing  across  the  street  we  come  to  a  narrow  causeway 
across  which  a  little  gate  is  constructed,  so  that  passing  is  pre- 
vented unless  by  permission  of  the  sentry  of  the  king  who  has 
charge  of  the  royal  premises.      The  buildings  occupied  by  the 
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king  are  in  keeping  with  most  of  the  other  large,  fine  thatched 
houses  with  modern  conveniences  for  comfort  and  with  a  certain 
lanai  or  kind  of  canopy  made  of  cocoanut  leaves  and  natural  vines. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ROYALTY. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  discuss  my  first  appearance  to  royalty 
on  visiting  Lahaina  in  the  early  40's?  I  was  intrusted  with  a 
message  to  his  Majesty,  the  King.  In  due  time  I  presented  my- 
self at  the  gate.  My  name  was  taken  and  I  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  seated  beneath  the 
lanai  with  several  of  his  people  attending.  Being  ushered  into 
the  royal  presence  I  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  but  tried  to  give  the 
message  in  Hawaiian  as  best  I  could.  Detecting  myself  as  talk- 
ing Hawaiian  to  the  king  I  immediately  changed  and  spoke  in 
English,  in  which  language  I  knew  the  king  was  proficient,  and 
for  a  few  moments  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  this  way,  I 
speaking  English  and  the  king  speaking  Hawaiian  until  with  a 
laugh  the  king  said  that  I  spoke  Hawaiian  well  enough  to  talk  to 
him.  This  removed  my  embarrassment,  and  our  interview  was 
exceedingly  pleasant.  From  that  day  on  I  occasionally  met  the 
king.  One  day  I  was  standing  in  a  store  door  with  the  mate  of  a 
ship  that  was  lying  in  the  harbor  when  he  said,  "I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  king."  "There  he  goes,"  I  said.  "Where, 
where?"  he  asked,  with  an  exclamation  of  interest.  "Why,"  I 
said,  "riding  on  that  horse."  "Where,  where?"  he  asked  again. 
I  said,  "Do  you  not  see  that  man  there?"  The  king  was  dressed 
in  a  white  suit  with  a  white  panama  hat  and,  as  usual,  was  riding 
alone  by  himself  on  a  gray  horse.  My  friend  at  my  side  said 
with  an  air  of  disgust,  "Is  that  the  king?  Well,  if  I  could  not 
be  more  than  that  I  would  not  be  a  king."  Still  another  little  inci- 
dent that  will  reveal  the  at-homeness  of  the  king  and  people  felt 
at  Lahaina :  One  day  I  heard  some  people  singing  coming  up  the 
road,  and  stepping  to  the  veranda  I  saw  a  small  company  parad- 
ing the  streets  in  a  shower  of  rain.  It  was  the  king,  and  his  wife, 
the  queen,  his  trusty  friend  and  official,  John  Young,  and  wife, 
and  several  others  in  the  party.  They  were  without  shoes  and 
stockings  and  hats  and  with  a  large  wreath  of  maile  and  no  more 
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clothes  than  necessary.  They  were  as  happy  as  any  children 
playing  in  summer  showers.  The  company  had  just  come  from 
performing  one  of  those  ancient  acts  of  community  interest,  teach- 
ing the  people  the  dignity  of  labor.  TTie  king  and  his  friends 
had  a  kalo  patch — which  your  readers  will  probably  understand. 
Thus  he  followed  the  example  of  his  royal  father  who  was  said  to 
have  given  his  example  to  his  people  at  Kohala  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  These  little  incidents  may  seem  very  trivial,  but  I  think 
they  serve  to  give  illustrations  of  the  easy,  happy  life  which  the 
king  enjoyed. 

On  the  mauka  side  of  the  water  encircling  the  king's  residence 
were  the  premises  of  the  old  chief  Hoapili  and  his  wife,  who  were 
among  the  first  of  the  nobility  to  be  married  by  Christian  cere- 
mony, she  assuming  the  name  for  the  first  time  of  Hoapili  Wahine, 
that  is — Mrs.  Hoapili.  These  were  people  of  importance.  Hoapili 
was  the  constitutional  governor  of  the  island.  Lot  Kamehameha 
\'  was  his  adopted  son  and  heir-apparent  to  the  governor.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  of  the  young  chiefs ;  when  at  the  Royal  School 
at  Honolulu  the  boys  were  discussing  their  future  prospects, 
Moses,  the  oldest  one,  said:  "I  shall  be  governor  of  Kauai."  Lot 
said,  '"I  shall  be  governor  of  Maui."  Alexander  Lihiliho,  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  quietly  said:  "When  you  are  governors 
who  will  be  king?"     Alexander  became  king,  succeeded  by  Lot. 

MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

Joining  the  premises  on  the  land  stood  the  Protestant  church, 
the  church  of  the  Missionary,  the  first  stone  church  erected  on 
the  Islands.  Its  pews,  if  they  could  be  so  called,  would  hardly 
answer  for  services  of  the  present  day.  They  were  made  in  a 
rude  manner,  generally  cumbrous.  It  was  my  custom  usually  to 
attend  one  service  a  day.  I  cannot  forget  the  impression  made  on 
me  after  attending  a  special  service.  The  king  and  the  govern- 
ment had  been  involved  in  political  difficulties  through  which  1 
had  been  assigned  office  in  Honolulu,  which  had  been  decided 
would  not  be  a  success.  By  the  king  and  his  advisers  they  had 
sent  a  delegation  to  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  matters  in  the  hopes  of  doing  away 
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with  the  difficuhy  which  had  accumulated  on  unjust  charges  and 
misrepresentations.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  had  been  in  immedi- 
ate service  with  the  government  as  their  minister  and  adviser, 
having  sacrificed  his  position  under  the  American  Board.  When 
the  governor  failed  to  secure  anyone  with  needed  talent  and 
ability  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Richards  and  Haalilio,  one 
of  the  king's  most  intimate  friends,  had  been  selected  to  perform 
this  delicate  mission.  During  the  Sunday  afternoon  which  I  re- 
ferred to  the  king  and  all  the  members  of  the  court  were  attending 
services.  After  the  usual  preliminary  exercises  Mr.  Richards 
arose  and  said:  "E  na  hoahanau  a  pule  oukou  no  makou"; 
"Brethren  pray  for  us." 

I  noticed  as  he  pronounced  the^se  words  that  it  was  with  deep 
feeling  in  his  message  and  almost  apparent  pleading  for  sympathy. 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  special  occasion  called  for  it,  but 
that  evening  in  front  of  my  house  by  the  beach  I  saw  the  little 
company  of  the  king  and  queen,  with  a  few  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  passing  in  front  of  the  place.  With  not  an  unnatural 
curiosity  perhaps  I  was  tempted  to  follow  at  a  distance.  I  could 
see  in  the  offing  the  king's  yacht  with  the  main  sail  hoisted  and 
glittering  in  the  moonlight.  A  boat  was  waiting  on  the  sand. 
Mr.  Richards  stepped  in,  Haalilio,  and  then  the  king.  A  low 
wail  arose  from  the  little  crowd  which  was  very  touching.  The 
boat  was  pushed  off,  the  oars  fell,  the  voyagers  started  on  their 
way.     I  may  say  in  passing,  the  mission  was  successful. 

FROM  OU)  TO  NEW. 

.\  change  from  the  old  to  the  new,  like  most  other  changes,  was 
slow  but  steadily  progressing.  Political  exigencies  called  for  the 
removal  of  the  king  from  the  peaceful  and  idea!  life  in  Lahaina 
to  the  more  conspicuous  living  at  Honolulu.  This  was  necessarily 
the  case  from  the  gradual  demands,  from  the  progress  of  the  times, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  as  they  were  constantly  arising  from  the 
foreign  government  and  business  interest.  There  had  been  for 
many  years  a  few  places  occasionally  touched  at  in  the  islands  for 
furnishing  supplies.  The  ships  connected  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  northwestern  territory  trade  with  Indians  for  the  furs. 
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passed  on  to  China  to  dispose  of  the  same  articles,  and  to  load  teas 
and  other  products  for  the  United  States  and  England, 

In  1848-49  and  '50  there  was  a  great  demand  made  upon  the 
islands  for  furnishing  supplies  in  the  way  of  vegetables  for  the 
California  market.  Gold  having  been  discovered,  thousands  of 
barrels  of  potatoes  and  hundreds  of  hogs  were  shipped  to  the  San 
Francisco  market  through  the  port  of  Lahaina. 

From  1840  to  1850  was  the  great  period  for  the  whale  ships. 
The  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  had  been  discovered  as 
great  resorts  for  the  whale.  Large  numbers  of  whale  ships  were 
dispatched  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  oil.  Naturally 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  being  right  on  the  direct  route  to  that  region, 
Lahaina  was  a  favorite  place  for  anchoring,  as  the  crews  were 
better  controlled  there  than  they  would  be  in  the  httle  harbor  of 
Honolulu.  Leaving  on  shore  all  unnecessary  articles  of  the  voy- 
age the  ships  went  north  in  pursuit  of  their  vocation, 

1  could  hardly  fail  to  refer  to  some  of  the  residents  during  the 
years  I  was  at  Lahaina.  A  store  was  near  the  place  with  large 
timber  doors  facing  the  water.  During  the  year  when  the  season 
was  dull  this  was  the  common  gathering  place  and  there  was  quite 
a  variety  in  those  who  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  and  chat  and 
gossip  and  watch  the  packets  as  they  came  in  from  the  other 
islands.  Particularly  the  two  fancy  boats  which  were  built  in  the 
United  States,  the  Ka  Moi,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hob- 
ron.  If  I  mistake  not  there  could  now  be  found  hanging  in  the 
hall  of  T.  W.  Hobron  a  silver  trumpet  inscribed  to  his  father  as  a 
gift  from  me  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  beautiful  clipper 
l>oat  under  his  command.  She  was  so  named  in  respect  for  Liho- 
liho,  with  whom  I  had  pleasant  acquaintance,  so  much  so  that  one 
time  on  leaving  Lahaina  to  be  gone  a  week,  the  king  addressed  me 
a  note  which  I  prized : 

Dear  Gilman: 

"Please  lend  me  the  loan  of  your  cook  house  while  you  are 
gone." 

The  second  vessel  was  the  Nettie  Merrill,  commonly  called  the 
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Nettie,  also  built  for  Capt,  Hobron.*  It  was  an  object  of  no  little 
interest  to  watch  the  incoming  of  the  vessels  as  they  came  up 
the  channel,  and  we  learned  to  distinguish  which  was  which  from 
the  cut  of  the  jib  and  from  the  top  of  their  fore  and  aft  sails  as 
they  approached. 

Among  those  who  gathered  at  the  store  door  was  onr  friend 
Peter  Treadway,  who  almost  always  had  an  ilhistrative  story  to 
tell  of  some  fresh  experience.  Then  again  the  portly  judge,  and 
by  no  means  last  or  least  was  the  Rev.  S.  E,  Bishop,  the  seaman's 
chaplain  of  the  place. 


The  principal  entertainers  were  two  residents  who  had  a  very 
adventurous  life  according  to  their  tellings.  One  day  we  were 
quite  amused  by  a  story  of  Mark  Twain  as  told  by  Oudinot. 
"One  day  traveling  through  a  secluded  path  I  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  a  monstrous  bear.  There  was  no  chance  to  run, 
for  the  bear  would  be  after  me.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  taller  than 
I  and  my  only  hope  of  escape  was  to  cross  in  on  him,  trip  him  and 
then  knife  him.  Proceeding  to  execute  this  plan  of  campaign,  I 
crossed  him,  grabbed  him  around  the  waist  and  he  gave  me  a  fear- 
ful hug,  but  with  my  knowledge  of  wrestling,  I  tripped  him,  we 
fell,  I  on  top.  We  fell  on  an  incline,  and  in  an  effort  to  free 
myself,  we  rolled  over  and  started  on  our  decline  down  the  hill. 
After  rolling  some  distance,  we  struck  a  tree  that  lay  in  our 
descent.  I  straightened  myself,  the  bear  straightened  himself,  up 
he  sat  on  one  end  of  the  tree,  and  I  on  the  other.  The  bear  looked 
at  me  and  nodded  as  if  to  say  he  had  enough,  and  we  both  got  up 
and  walked  away." 

One  day  Mr.  Baker  offered  to  tell  us  an  experience  he  had.  A 
laborer  who  was  working  in  a  quarry,  and  who  was  employed  one 
time  drilling,  charged  the  hole  with  a  fuse  for  blasting.  Unfor- 
tunately the  fuse  was  ignited  and  there  was  an  explosion,  and  the 
man  was  blown  up  into  the  air.     In  course  of  tmie  he  fell  back, 

-  Mr.  Gilman  al  this  pnint  tonfusfa  UiB  SfUit  MtrWU  n'ilh  the  £mmo  Rookt. 
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and  singular  as  it  may  seem,  he  landed  right  m  the  same  place 
where  he  was  sent  from.  He  said  he  didn't  mind  the  trip,  but 
when  they  came  to  pay  him  off  that  night,  thty  deducted  from 
his  wages  the  amount  of  time  he  stayed  up  in  the  air. 

Years  go  by ;  once  again  I  land  on  the  sands  of  Lahaina.  The 
building  that  once  bore  the  name  of  Oilman  &  Co.  still  stands. 
Its  formerly,  varied  contents  for  ships,  vessels,  and  native  trade 
are  all  gone,  and  there  is  only  a  store  house  for  the  sugar  planta- 
tion. 

The  old  council  house  that  once  held  the  proud  chiefs,  the  king 
and  his  advisers,  has  passed  into  a  matter  of  history.  The  chiefs 
that  once  gave  reputation  and  dignity  have  all  passed  on.  Sea- 
side Cottage,  once  containing  royalty  and  distinguished  guests,  is 
no  more,  and  in  its  place  stands  growing  a  grove  of  young  alga- 
roba  trees.  Few  or  none'  in  the  streets  to  recognize  me ;  the  old 
church  still  standing  as  a  memento  of  the  olden  time,  and  so  I  say 
Aloha  \  Aloha  ino  ia  Lahaina ! 

All  indications  point  favorably  for  a  large  influx  of  visitors 
to  ther^e  islands  during  the  coming  year,  as  the  fruit  of  the  well 
directed  efforts  of  the  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee  in  plac- 
ing the  attractions  of  Hawaii  in  centra!  points  of  tourist  travel. 
The  excursion  of  the  Oregon  girls  this  past  summer  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  Oirgon  Daily  Journal,  of  Portland,  followed 
later  by  the  visit  of  some  forty  membtrs  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Editorial  Association,  are  giving  favorable  returns.  Both 
of  these  parties  spent  several  weeks  in  visiting  various  points 
of  interest  throughout  the  islands,  and  their  recorded  impres- 
sions of  this  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific,"  emanating  from  the 
different  journals  represented,  and  others  through  them,  wid- 
ens the  knowledge  of  our  rightful  claim  to  superiority  of 
climate  am!  tropic  charm. 

A  movement  is  in  progress  looking  to  the  excursion  of  a 
representative  body  of  Southern  Californians  visiting  us  in 
I'ebriiary.  coming  by  special  steamer  from  San  Pedro,  and  a 
like  party  is  being  worked  up  by  the  Portland  Commercial 
Club  for  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Stens  are  also  taken  to  secure  the  aiuthorization  of  the  State 
Department  for  the  next  convention  of  the  Consular  Pan- 
Pacif.c  Congress  to  be  held  at  this  the  "Cross  Roads  of  the 
Pacific,"  lo  comprise  all  consuls  whose  posts  border  on  this 
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Oondonsad  from  Ust  of  LlgHts  uid  Fog  SlgnalB  of  IT.  S.  on  pKlfio 
OOMt,  Etc.,  Oorrected  to  T9!bTuaxr,  1806. 

Courtesj  of  Captain  J.  B.  Slattery,  E.  C,  TJ.  8,  A, 

Lanpahoeluw.— On  Laup&boeboe  Point,  northerly  aide  of  aneborage, 
about  20  mil«3  uortberl;  of  Hilo  Bay,  and  on  the  northeasterly  ahoro  of 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Fixed  red  light.  Lena  lantern,  4S  feet  above 
high  water. 

FepedtM. — On  Fepeekeo  Point,  about  'A  mile  Boutherly  of  Alia  Point 
and  7  miles  northerly  of  HUo  Bay,  easterly  shore  of  the  lelaiid  of  Ha- 
waii.    Fixed  white  light.     I^ns  lantern,  65  feet  above  high  water. 

Fuikaa. — On  a  high  bloff,  on  Paukaa  Point,  about  %  mile  Bouthweater' 
ly  from  Kansha  Point,  northerly  aide  of  Hilo  Bay,  easterly  shore  of  the 
Island  of  Ransii.  Fixed  green  light.  Lena  lantern,  170  feet  above 
high  water. 

Ooconnt  Point. — On  the  Government  wharf,  at  tho  foot  of  Waianuenue 
street,  Hilo,  and  about  400  feet  southerly  from  Coconut  Point,  westerly 
side  of  Hilo  Bay,  easterly  shore  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Fixed  red 
(electric  arc)  light.  Lens  lanteru,  25  feet  above  high  water. 
..WaUkM.— On  the  railroad  wharf  at  Waiakea,  easterly  side  of  Hilo 
Bay,  easterly  shore  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  Fixed  red  (electric  arc) 
light,  SO  feet  above  high  water. 

KAwalhM. — About  M  mile  northwesterly  from  the  village  of  Kawai- 
hae,  Kawaihae  Bay,  westerly  shore  of  the  northerly  part  of  Hawaii. 
Fixed  red  light.     Lens  lantern,  60  feet  above  high  water. 

Hahnkona. — On  the  beach  on  the  southerly  side  of  Mabukona  anchor- 
age, westerly  shore  of  the  northerly  point  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Fixed  white  light.      Lena  lantern,  75  feet  above  high  water. 

Kftohola  Point. — On  Kaubola  Point,  about  5  miles  easterly  from 
Dpolo  Point,  and  about  2  miles  to  the  northward  aod  westward  of  Keo- 
keo  Point,  and  about  2  miles  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Keokeo 
Harbor,  northeasterly  side  of  the  northwesterly  point  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii.      Fixed  white  light.      Lens  lantern,  65  feet  above  high   water. 

KannhMin  Point. — On  Kanabcna  Point,  on  the  lava  flow  to  the  north- 
ward anu  westward  of  Keoneoio  Bey,  about  3  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Makena  Bay,  westerly  shore  of  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  Island  of 
Maui,  and  on  the  northeasterly  side  of  Alalakeiki  uhannci.  Fixed  white 
light.      Lens  lantern,  50  feet  above  high  water. 

U&alaOft.— On  the  westerly  corner  of  the'  wharf  at  Maalaea  Landing, 
northwesterly  part  of  Maalaea  Bay,  westerly  shore  of  the  Island  of  Maui. 
Fixed  red  light.      Lena  lantern,  12  feet  above  high  water. 

T.«ha<Tij. — At  landward  end  of  Government  wharf,  Lahnina  Harbor, 
easterly  aide  of  Anau  Channel,  and  westerly  shore  of  the  northwesterly 
part  of  the  Island  of  Maui.  Fixed  red  light  between  N  W  ?4  N  and  N 
by  E  ?4  E,  fixed  white  between  N  by  E  91  E  and  E,  and  fixed  red  be- 
tween E  and  8  E  14  E.      Lens  lantern,  60  feet  above  high  i — '  — 
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Ktnmtfcakal  Front.— la  the  village  of  Kaunakakai,  northcrlj  side  of 
Eai  0  Kalohi  Cbannel,  southerly  shore  of  the  laland  of  Kolokai.     Fixed 

white  light.     Post  laatern,  40  feet  above  high  water. 

Kannakakal  Bear. — In  the  village  of  Kaunakakai,  504  feet  N  25°  E 
(NNE  14  E)  in  rear  of  preceding,  Fixed  red  light.  Post  lantern,  45 
feet  above  high  water. 

Lae  o  ka  Laan  Point. — On  Ka  Lae  o  ka  Laau,  the  low  black  point 
forming  the  so  lit  b  westerly  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Molokni.  Fixed 
white   light.      Fourth   order,   50  feet  above  high  water. 

Diamond  Head.~OD  the  southwesterly  side  of  Diamond  Head,  souther- 
ly shore  of  the  easterly  part  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  about  4  miles 
southeasterly  of  the  entrance  to  Honolulu  Harbor,  Fixed  white  light 
with  a  fixed  red  sector  between  N.  88°  23'  E  (E  W  N)  and  3  80°  07' 
E  (E  %  8).      Third  order,  146  feet  above  high  water, 

HonoltUa  Front.— Near  the  easterly  edge  of  the  reef  and  the  weaterly 
edge  of  the  channel  in  Honolulu  Harbor,  and  about  %  mile  from  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  southerly  side  of  the  Island  of  Oahu.  Fixed 
red  light  from  seaward,  between  N  W  %  W  and  E;  fixed  white  inside 
the  harbor.      Fourth  order,  liC  feet  above  high  water. 

Bonolnlu  Bear. — On  the  top  of  the  Custom  House,  Honolulu,  3/10  mile 
N  14°  51'  E  (N  by  E  %  E)  in  rear  of  the  preceding.  Fixed  green  light. 
Lens  lantern,  36  feet  above  high  water. 

Barber's  Poiat.— On  Barber's  Point,  the  southwesterly  point  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu.  and  about  13  miles-  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  to 
Honolulu  Harbor.  llxod  white  light.  Lens  lantern,  50  feet  above 
high  water. 

NawlUwUi  Harbor,- On  Ninini  Point,  northerly  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Nawiliwili  Harbor,  southerly  part  of  the  easterly  shore  of  the  Island 
of  Kauai,     Fixed  white  light.      Lens  lantern,  TO  feet  above  high  water. 


Midwiqr  Islands — On  Observation  Spot,  a  sand  dune  at  the  center  and 
highest  point  of  the  northerly  end  of  Sand  Island,  one  of  the  Midway 
Islands.      Fixed  white  light.      Lens  lantern,  73  feet  above  high  water. 


In  c(  111  Dec  I  ion  wilh  the  foregoing  list  of  lighthouses  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  note  that  active  steps  are  in  progress  for  extending  and 
inipr.iving  the  light  service  of  the  port  of  Honolulu  and  safe-guarding  tlie 
windward  coast  of  O^u, 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  Captain  J.  R,  Slattery  for  a  new  light- 
house and  keeper's  quarters  to  be  creeled  at  a  new  location  seaward  of, 
and  substituting  the  present  one  at  the  turn  of  the  channel  into  the  har- 
bor, in  conformity  with  planned  improvements  and  extension  of  the  har- 
bor, work  upon  which  will  be  commenced  shortly. 

Plans  for  the  rear  range  harbor  light  are  also  completed,  the  same  being 
in  the  form  of  a  tower,  somewhat  ornamental,  to  occupy  a  site  at,  or  ad- 
joining the  foot  of  Fort  sireel,  to  take  the  place  of  the  green  range  light 
at  the  Custom  house. 

The  lighthouse  settled  upon  for  Makapuu   Point,  Oahu,  plans  of  which 
have  been  recently  forwarded  to  Washington,  contemplates  the  erecl' 
a  structure  of  but  thirty  feet  in  height  owing  to  the  elevation  of  ii 
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List  of  Sugar  Plantations,  Mills  and  Cane  Growers  Through- 
out the  Islands. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  planters  only;  those  marked 
with  a  dagger  (t)  are  mills  only;  all  others  are  plantations  complete, 
owning  their  own  mill.      (Corrected  to  Nov.  15,  1906.) 

Name.        '  Locatiom. Manager.  Ace-vts. 

Apokaa  Sugar  Co.*..Ewa,  Oahu G.  F.  Renton Castle  &  Cooke 

Ewa  PlanUtion Ewa,  Oahu G.  F.  Renton Lastle  &  Cooke 

Gay  &  Robinson*....  Makaweli,  Kauai.. Gay  &  Robmson..  Waterii'se  Tr.  Co. 

Grove  Farm* Nawiliwili,  Kauai. Ed.   Broadbent..  ..Hackfeld  &  Co. 

HakaUuPlant.Co.,..Hilo,  Hawaii..,..;.  M.Ross Irwin  &  Co 

Halawa  Sugar  Co... .Kohala,   Hawaii.. .T.  S.  Kay Waterh  se    fr.  Co. 

Hamakua  Mill  Co.  ..Hamakua,  Hawaii.  A.    Lidgale Davtes  &  Co. 

Hawi  Mill  &  Plant ....  Kohala,  Hawaii. . .  J.   Hind Hind.  Rolph  &  Co. 

Haw.   Agrl.   Co Kau,  Hawaii W.  G.  Ogg Brewer  &  Co. 

Haw  Com.^S.  Co...Puiinene.  Maut...  F.  F.  Baldwin.  ..  .Alex.    -   Baldwin 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Co..  Makaweli,   Kauai..  B.  D.  Baldwin rtlex.   &   Baldwin 

Hawaii  Mill  Co Kilo,  Hawaii W.  H.  Campbell. -Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Hilo  Sugar  Co Hilo,  Hawaii John  A.  Scott. ..  .Irwin  &  Co. 

Honolulu  Plant.  Co..  Halawa,  Oahu las.  A.  Low Irwm  4  Co. 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co.  .Hamakua.  Hawaii.  K.  S.  Gjerdrum..  .Schaeter  &  Co. 

Honomu  SugarCo..,Hilo,  Hawaii Wni.    Pullar Brewer  &  Co. 

HulcninsonS.P.Co..Kau.  Hawaii C.   Wollers Irwin  &  Co. 

Kaeleku  Sugar  Co...Hana.  Maui T.    Chalmers Grinbaum  &  Co. 

Kahuku  Plantation  ..Kahukii,  Oahu Andrew  Adams. .  .Alex.   &   Baldwin 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.... Kekaha,  Kauai. ..-H.  P.  Faye Hackfeld  &  Co. 

KilaueaS.  Plant.  Co.  .Kilauea,  Kauai.. .-F.  Scott Irwin  &  Co. 

Kipahulu  Sugar  Co. -KipahuUi.   Maui...H.    Haneberg Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Kihci  Planlation' Kihei     Maui las.    Scott Alex,   it   Baldwin 

Kohala  Plantation..  ..Kohala,   Hawaii. .. Geo.  C.  Watt Caslle  &  Cooke 

Koioa  Sugar  Co Koloa,  Kauai W.   Weinzheimer.  Hackfeld  &  Co, 

Kailua  Sugar  Co. Kona,  Hawaii C  J,   Hulchins. 

Kukaiau  Mill  Co.  (t ) Hamakua,  Hawaii. E.   Madden Davies  &  Co. 

Kukaiau  Plant  Co...  Hamakua,  Hawaii.  Albert  Homer.  ...Hackfeld  &  Co, 

Lai e  Planlation Laie,  Oahu S.  E.  Wooley Alex.  &  Baldwin 

LaupahoehoeS.  Co...  Laupahoehoe.  Ha.C.  McLennan Davies  &  Co. 

Lihue&HBnam'lu  Mill  Lihiie.   Kauai F.    Weber Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Makee  Sugar  Co Kealia,  Kauai G.   H.   Fairchild 

Maui  Agrl.  Co Haiku,  etc.,  Maui..H.  A.  Baldwin.  ..Alex.  &  Baldwin 

McBrcde  Suear  Co,  ..Wahiawa,  Kauai..  W.  Stodart Davies  &  Co. 

Niulu  Mill  &Plant'n. Kohala.  Hawaii.  ..Robert  Hall Davies  &  Co. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co Waipahu,  Oahu...F-  K  Bull Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Olaa  Sugar  Co Olaa,   Hawaii Tno.  Walt Bishop  &  Co. 

Olowalii  Sugar  Co.  ..Olowalu.  Maui Geo.  Gibb Irwin  &  Co. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co. . .  Hi!o,   Hawaii John  T.  Moir Brewer  &  Co. 

Ookala  Sugar  Co....  Ookala,  Hawaii. ..'W.  G.  Walker..  ..Brewer  &  Co. 

PaauhauS.  .lam.  Co.  Hamakua,  Hawaii.  las.  Gibb Irwin  8c  Co. 

Pacific  S.  Mill  (t),... Hamakua.  Hawaii.  D.   Forbes Schaefer  &  Co. 

Pepcekeo  Sugar  Co.. Hilo,  Hawaii Jas.  Webster Breuer  &  Co. 
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List  of  Sugar  Plantations,  Mills  and  Cane  Growers  Through- 
out the  Islands — Continued. 

Name.  Location.  Manager.  Agents. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co..  Lid.  Lahaina,  Maui. .  L.  Barkhaiisen. .  Hackfdd  &  Co. 
Puakea  Plant'n  Co.*.  Kohala,  Hawaii.  H.  R.  Bryant...  Davies  &  Co. 

Puako  Plantation  .  ...S.  Kohala,  Haw.  .J.  C,  Searle Hind,  Rolph  ft  Co. 

Union  Mill  Co Kohala,  Hawaii.  H.  H.  Renton..  Davies  &  Co. 

Waiakea  Mill  Co..,.Hito,  Hawaii... C  C.  Kennedy.  Davies  ft  Co. 
Waialua  Agrl.   Co. ,.  Waiahia,  Oahu.  .W.  W.  Goodale.  .  Caslle  &  Cooke 

Waianae  Plantation.  .Waianae,  Oahu.  Fred   Meyer J.  M.  Dowsett 

Wailuku  SuBar  Co. ..  Wailuku,   Maui.  C.  B.  Wells. ...  Brewer  ft  Co. 

Waimanalo  S.  Co Waim'nalo,  OahuGeo.   Chalmers..  Irwin  &  Co. 

Waimea  Siig.  M.  Co, .  Waimea,  Kauai.  Jno.  Fassoth.. ..  Castle  &  Cooke 


Championship  Races  of  the   Honolulu   Rowing  Association. 

In  the  .\imual  coniesis  helween  the  Myrtle  and  Healani  Clubs.      One  and 
a  half  mile  straight-away  course,  Pearl  Harbor. 

SENIOR    CREWS.  JUNIOR  CREWS. 

Year.  Winner.  Time.  Winner.  Time. 

i8g6 Myrtle    10.03  Myrtle   10,21 

1897 Myrtle    g.48  Myrtle   10.291/4 

1898 Healani    10.0^2/S  Healani    10.142/5 

1890 Myrtle    ii.OO  Myrtle   10.43 

1900 Healani    10.14  Myrtle   11. 14 

1891 Heulani    10.371/2  Healani  11.24 

igo2 .Myrtle    10.303/5  Myrtle   IO.31 

J903 Healani    10.052/5  Healani   iai6 

1904 .Myrilc    10.48  1/2  Myrtle 11.042/5 

1905 Myrtle    10.344/5  Myrtle   IO.40 

1906 Myrtle    10,23  Myrtle  10.193/5 

Challenge  Cup  Races,  Hawaiian  Rowing  and  Yachting  Asso- 
ciation. 

1.     Won  by  yacht  Healani,  July  4,, 1889, 
3.    Won  by  yacht  Itewaii.  July  4,  i8go. 

3.  Won  hy  yacht  Healani,  July  4,  1891. 

4.  Won  by  yacht  Bonnie  Dundee,  July  4.  1892. 

5.  Won  by  yacEit  Gladys,  September  13,  1899. 
Noi  competed  for  since. 
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HAWAHAN  SUGAR  CBOFS  IN  TONS,  1901-1906. 

From  Table  Prepared  for  Hawaiian  Planters'  Auociation,  by 
W.  0.  Smith,  Secretary. 


[Earlier  years  from  1891  can  be  found  in  Ihe  Annual  for  1901.] 

Islands.  ^^'  I    '^^      ^^^  '    ^^'**      ^^^  '    ^*^ 

Produrtion  of  Hawaii 134,618  121.295  170,665  122,865  126.4051137,250 

■■Maui 58,349   56,726'  83,776   77,985  100,434102,960 

•'  Oaliu 99,534  107,870  121,066  102,919-123,095  U3.750 

'■  Kauai 67,537   69,720,  61,484    64,606-  76,314|  74,753 

Grand  Total 360,038  355,611437,991367,475  426,248429.213 

Hahaii  Plantations.  i  j 

Waiabea  Mill  Co 10,80o'     8.700     9.954     6.151      7,661'  10.766 

HawaiiMiiICo 843         985,     1,503      1,728      1,438      1.825 

HiloSugarCo 10.214     9,255    13,108     7,701     9,971'  11,751 

Onomea  Sugar  Co 8.722'  11,880    13,472    10,940    11.049    13.930 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 7.173     6,627'     6.000'     4.907      6,167.     6,477 

Htinomii  Sugar  Co 4,401     '  ""     '  ""'      " '""     "            ' """" 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co 10.932    1 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co 5,504 

Ookaia  Sugar  Plntn.  Co 4,968 

Kukaiau  Plantation  Co 2.000 

Kukaiau  Mill  Co 2,000 

Hamakua  Mill  Co 

Paauhau  Sugar  PInin.  Co .... '  9.635 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co 9.903 

Pacific  Sugar  Mill 4.948 

Niulii  Mill  and  Plantation 1.516 

Halawa  Plantation 1 .357 

Kohala  Sugar  Co 3.160 

UnionMiUCo 2.003 

Hawi  Mill 2,727 

Beecroft  Plantation 

Kona  Sugar  Co 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Plnln.  Co.  9,928 

Hawaiian  Agricul.  Co 10.956    11,998    18,8; 

Puakea  Plantation 145         307         3tio         ivi         iOi,        jyn 

Olaa  Sugar  Co ,  1,150    16.748,15,030    13,788    11,361      9,405 

Puna  Sugar  Co ,    2,460     3,603     3,146     3,147        867 

Puako  Plantation 550        438        500        223 

134,618  1 21, 29Sil  70,655  122.865  126.405  137,750 
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5,866 
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1,746 

],275 

1.415 

2.154 

1.118 

1,646 

1.416! 

2,105 

6,950, 

4,691 

5,925' 

1,322 

9,136 

7.533 

8,006i 

8,795 

3.089 

8  587' 

7.402 

6,895 

2.517, 

6,059 

3,388 

4,342 

4.331 

1,146 

1,903 

1,189 

1,645' 

2,226 

575 

1,860 

1.016 

1.096 

5,409 

2,663 

3,350; 

3,300 

463 

3.380 

1,776 

2,166, 

2,570 

1,373 

5.563, 

3.631 

3.68?! 

4,389 

i,i9i| 

1,850 

897 

8,021 1 

5.741 

11,998 

18,888 

10,954 

1.620 
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HAWAIIAN  SUQAB  CKOPS,  1901-1906-^oatinaed. 


Maui  Plantations. 


Kipahulu  Sugar  Co 

Hamoa  PlantalionCo 

Hana  Plantation   Co 

Haiku  Sugar  Co 

Paia  Plantation 

Hawaiian  Coml  &  Sug  Co. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co 

Olowalu  Co 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.... 
Kihei  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd. 
Maui  Sugar  Co 


Oahl'  Plantations. 


Waimanalo  Sugar  Co 

Heeia  Agricul.  Co,,  Ltd. , 

Laie  Plantation 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co.. , . 
Waialua  Agriculturai  Co. 

Waianae  Co- 

Ewa  Plantation  Co 

Apokaa  Sugar  Co 

Oahu  Sugar  Co 

Honolulu  Plantation  Co-. 


Kavai  Plantations. 

Kilauea  Sugar  PIntn  Co. 

Makee  Sugar  Co 

Lihue  Plantation  Co 

Grove  Farm  Plantation.. 

Koloa  .Sugar  Co 

McBryde  Sugar  C" 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Co 

Gay  &  Robinson 

Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co... 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co... 

Estate olV,  Knudsen.... 


1,992 
1.450 
Z,774 
5,488 
7,216 
22,345 
7,902 


19,477 
5.934 
1,055 
6.568,  9,960 
1,3741     5.562 


3,045 
1,507 
1,693 
7,072 

17,699 
4,020 

33.036 


21,454 


5,623 
17,001 
5,000 


1,622 


4.922 

6,397-, 
7,855  > 
33,230^ 
7,490 
843 


1,415,     1,324        1,464 

'2,662''*2'.726t  "'     850 


13,521  17.820  I  19,861 

29,829  39,411  I  43,652 

6,451  7.316  '  7.828 

1,125  1.652  1,635 

17,036  25,581  22,509 

5,461  4,410  I  5.161 

485 ' 


84,776       77,985  100.434  ;102,960 


3,012 

8.215 
11,375 
1,896 


5.364      3,672 

9,954  i  11.232 
18,3561  13,674 

2,183      2,915 

5,492      5,001 

2.208     9,113 
13,4191  11,480 

1,.554|     2,265l     i,m.-' 
919         565         540 

7,4l2|     8,978|     7,064 


2,963,     3.428  |     4,148 


!     6,360      7,431 

\  18,682'  19,722 

5,500      5,128 


1,112 
6,689 
20.788 
5,490 


29,797    32,380  |  29,302 


21,066      102,019123,095    113.750 


1.850  2, 

7,840'  8, 

14,611,  14, 

1,679  1, 

6.172-  6, 

10,535  13, 

11,493  19, 

1.665'  2, 


2,700 


185  16.005 
679  '  1,933 
172  5,570 
136  i  11,024 
18,616 


151 


Total I  67.5371  69.7201  61.484        64,606    76,314  1  74,753 


•The  Haiku  Sugar  Co.,  and  Paia  Plantation  now  comprise  the  Maui 
Agricultural  Co. 

IThfi  Hana  Plantation  changes  in  name  to  the  Kaeleku  Plantation  Co, 
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POSTAL  SERVICE. 


POSTAL  SERVICE,  TERRITORY   OF  HAWAII. 

Corrected  to  December  lo,  1906. 


Frank  J.  Hare,  Inspector  in  Charge. 

Geo.  W.  Carr,  Asst.  Sup't.  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Jos.  G.  Pratt,  Postmaster. 

Jno.  T.  Stayton,  Asst.  Postmaster;  Wm.- McCoy,  Chief  Registry  Clerk; 
F.  E.  Colby,  Chief  Money  Order  Clerk;  W.  C  Kenake,  Chief  Mailing 
Qerk ;  F.  T.  Sullivan,  Supt.  of  Delivery. 

POSTMASTERS  ON  HAWAII. 


Hilo    Geo.   Desha 

Pepeeekeo  E.  N.  Deyo 

Honomu  Wm,  Hay 

Kawaihae  J.  Laau 

Mahukona R.   R.   Elgin 

Kukuihaele  W.  Homer 

Paauhau   Jas.  Gibb 

Kamuela  Moses  Koki 

Kohala Miss  M.  R.  Woods 

Paauilo  AntKony  Lidgate 

Laupahoehoe E.  W.  Barnard 

Ookala W.  G.  Walker 

Honokaa    A.   B.  Lindsay 

Mountain  View E.  L.  Rackliff 

Kalapana  Dan'l  Kaloi 

Volcano  Hbuse D.  Lycurgus 


Keauhou. ..  .Mrs.  H.  L.  Kawewehi 

Holualoa L.  S.  Aungst 

Kailua John    P.   Curts 

Kealakekua Miss    M.   Wassman 

Napoopoo  R.  Wassman 

Hoopuloa D.  L.  Keliikuli 

Hookena  S.  L.  Aungst 

Pahala T.  C.  Wills 

Honuapo  C.  P.  Akamu 

Wajohinu Anna  H.  McCarthy 

Naalehu  Carl  Wolters 

Hakalau  Wm.  Ross 

Olaa  John  Watt 

Paoaaloa Alfred  C.  Palfrey 

Lalatnilo J.  C.  Searlc 


POSTMASTERS  ON  MAUI. 


Lahaina  Arthur  Waal 

Kaanapali    Franz   Stark 

Wailuku  L.  M.  Vetleson 

Makawao  A.  F.  Tavares 

Hana  N.  Omsted 

Huelo Wm,  F.  Pogue 

Puunene   H.  P.  Baldwin 

Kaupo  A,  V.  Marciel 

Makena D.  Kapohakukimohewa 

Kihei   Jas.  Scott 


Honokohau  R.  C.  Searle 

Kipahulii   A.  Gross 

Kahului  R.  W.  Filler 

Pais  D.  C  Lindsay 

Hamakuapoko W.  F.  Mossman 

Haiku  Jas.  Lindsay 

Peahi  Geo.  Groves 

Keanae J.  W.  K.  Halemano 

Waiakoa Joaquin  Vincent 

Keokea  L.  C  Akana 


POSTMASTERS  ON  OAHU, 


Aiea James  A.  Low 

Pearl  City J.  P.  Keppler 

Ewa Geo.  F.  Renton 

Waipahu T.  H.  Travis 

Waianae   F.  Meyer 

Waialua  W.  W.  Goodale 

Laie   S.   Kekauoha 


Waimanalo  A.  Irvine 

Kahuku  Andrew  Adams 

Heeia  Frank  Pahia 

Wahiawa L.  G.  Kellogg 

Haleiwa St.  Qair  Bidgood 

Waikane  SamT  Waiwi 
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POSTMASTERS  ON  KAUAI. 

Lihuc  Frank  Crawford  I  Keaiia  Jno.  W.  Neal 

Koloa  H.  W,  Schmidt  Kilaiiea  F.  Scott 

Hanapepe   H.  H.   Brodie  |  Kekaha J.  W.  Kutz 

Makaweli  B.  D.  Baldwin  |  Waimea C.    B.   Hofgaard 

Eleete  Mrs.  J.  I.  Silva  i  Hanalei N.  P.  Sanborn 

POSTMASTERS   ON    MOLOKAI    AND   LANAT. 

Kamaio  D.  McCorriston  i  Halawa  M.  H.  Kane 

Pukoo D.  K  Ilae  ,  Keomoka  Chas.  Gaj 

Kalac  Ellen  Sobey  ,  Kalaupapa J.    S.   Wilmington 

Pelekunn  J.  Kapahu  ■  Kaunakakai    F.  Minamina 

POST  OFFICE  INFORMATION. 

Office  hours  of  the  General  Delivery  are  from  6  a.  m,  to  12  o'clock 
midnight.  On  legal  holidays  the  time  is  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m.  On 
Sundays,  from  9  to  lo  a.  m. 

Hours  of  the  Stamp  and  Registry  Departments  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p. 
m.,  and  of  the  Money  Order  Department  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  General  Delivery  is  open  (except  Sundays  and  holidays)  from  6 
a.  m.  till  midnight,  for  ihe  delivery  of  mail,  registering  of  letters  and 
issuance  of  Money  Orders. 

Inter-Isiand  mails  close  forty-five  minutes  before  the  sailing  of  steam- 
ers. For  foreign  ports  the  ordinary  mails  close  one  hour  prior  to  steam- 
ers' departure. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE.  DOMESTIC. 

First  class  matter  (letters,  cic.) 2  cents  per  or,  or  fraction 

Second  class  (newspapers  and  periodicals) ...  .1  cent  \.eT  4  01.  or  fraction 

Third  class  (books,  circulars) i  cent  per  3  oz.  or  fraction 

Fourth    class    (merchandise — limit    of    weight   4   lbs) 


Registration  Fee  (additional  postage),. 
Immediate  Delivery  Stamp  (additional  1 
Postal  Cards   


FOREIGN  POSTAGE. 

The  rale  to  all  foreign  countries  except  Canada  and  Mexico  are ; 
Letters — per  half  ounce  or  fraciioiial  part.  5  cents;  second  and  third  class 
matter,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  part.     Postal  Cards,  a  cents  each. 

Parcels  of  Merchandise,  12  cents  per  pound.  Limit  of  weight,  it 
pounds. 
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COURT    CALENDAR. 


The  several  terms  of  Circuit  Court  are  held  chronologically  throughout 
the  year  as  follows: 

First  Mondays  in  January,  April  and  September,  in  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulo.  Island  of  Oahu ;  second  Wednesdays  in  March,  June  and  October, 
in  Wailuku,  Island  of  Maui ;  fourth  Wednesday  in  April  in  the  town  of 
Kailua,  N.  Kona,  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  April  and  July,  in  Kohala. 
Island  of  Hawaii;  third  Wednesdays  in  February,  May  and  November, 
in  the  town  of  Hilo,  and  fourth  Thursday  of  November  in  Waiohimi, 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

By  Circuits  the  several  terms  are  held  as  follows: 
First  Circuit— Island  of  Oahu. 

On  the  first  Mondays  of  January,  April  and  September. 
Second  Circuit — Island  of  Maui. 

On  the  second  Wednesdays  of  March,  June  and  October,  in  Wai- 

Third  Circuit — Island  of  Hawaii. 

(Hawaii  is  divided  into  two  Circuits). 
On  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  April  in  Kaitua,  N.  Kona,  and  on  the 
fourth   Wednesdays  of  April   and  July,   in   North   Kohala.  and 
fourth  Thursday  of  November,  in  Waiohinu. 
Fourth  Circuit — Island  of  Hawaii, 

On   the   third   Wednesdays   of   February,    May   and    November,    in 
Hilo,  on  the  third   Wednesday  of  August,  in  Honokaa. 
Fifth  Circuit— Island  of  Kauai. 

On  the  fourth  Wednesdays  of  March,  July  and  December,  in  Lihue. 
The  term  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Circuit  Courts  may  be  con- 
tinued and  held  from  the  opening  thereof,  respectively  until  and  in- 
cluding the  twenty-fourth  day  thereafter,  excepting  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays.  Provided,  however,  that  any  such  term  may  be  extended  by 
the  presiding  judge  lor  not  more  (ban  twelve  days  thereafter. 

Terms  in  First  and  Fourth  Circuits  may  extend  until  the  commence- 
ment of  succeeding  ones,  but  the  April  term  of  the  First  Circuit  must 
not  go  beyond  the  last  Saturday  in  June. 


SUPREME  COURT. 


The  Supreme  Court,  by  Act  22,  Laws  of  1901,  opens  its  only  term 
throughout  the  year  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinues 10  hold  sessions. 
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REFERENCE  LIST  OP  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 

That  have  appeared  in  the  Hawaiian  Annuals,  1875-1906. 


[In  consequence  of  frequent  inquiry  for  various  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Annuals,  their  lime  of  issue,  etc.,  we  have  classified  the 
principal  articles  under  their  respective  subjects  for  handy  reference. — 
Editor] 

AGRICULTURAL. 

History  of  Sugar  Industry  of  Hawaiian  Inlands,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1875,  p.  34. 
History  of  Coffee  Culture  in  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  T.  G.  T.,  i^,  p.  46; 

189s,  P-  63. 
History  of  Rice  Culture  in  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  T.  G.  T„  I^,  p.  45. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  Sugar  Producing  Country,  by  T,  G.  T.,  1879, 

p.  27. 
Varieties  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  by  T.  G.  T..  1879,  p.  3a 
Varieties  of  Taro,  by  T.  G.  T..  1880,  p.  z8;  Taro.  by  T.  G.  T..  iffi?,  p.  63. 
Cultivated  Sugar  Canes  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  A.  C.  Smitl^  iSEb, 

Something  About  Bananas,  by  Walter  Hill.  18S3,  p.  6z. 

Fruits  and  Their  Seasons  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  List  of,  by  T.  G.  T., 
1886.  p.  49. 

Introduction  of  Queensland  Canes,  by  C.  N,  Soencer,  1889,  p.  91. 

Hawaiian  Varieties  of  Bananas,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1890.  p.  79, 

Lapsed  and  Possible  Industries  in  Hawaii-nei,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1893,  p.  loS- 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  T.  G,  T.,  1894,  p.  92. 

Diversified  Industries,  by  Jos.  Marsden.  1894,  p.  94. 

Coffee  Outlook  in  Hawaii,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1895,  p.  65;  in  Hamakua,  1899, 
p.  131 

Cotton,  a   Possible  Hawaiian  Industry,  by  L.  D.  Timmona,  i8g8.  p.   57. 

Sugar  as  an  Industry  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  J.  B.  Atherton,  1898^ 
p.  106. 

Coffee  the  Coming  Industry,  hy  L.  D,  Timmons.  1898,  p.  109. 

Agricultural  Possibilities,  by  W.  N.  Armstrong,  1898,  p.  1 14, 

Kona,  Hawaii— Its   Possibilities,  by  T.  G.   T.,   189Q,  0.  127. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  an  Official  Report  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  Dr.  W.  Maxwell.  1900,  p.  61. 

Farming  in  Hawaii,  by  W.  B.  Thomas,  1901,  p,  124, 

Organizations  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
by  T.  F,  Sedgwick,   igoz.  p.   13,1. 

The  Hawaii  Experiment  Station,  by  Jared  G.  Smith,  1902,  p.  136- 

Tbe  Agricultural  Development  of  Hawaii,  from  Census  Report,  1903,  p.  45. 

Ancient  Hawaiian  Farming,  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Weslervelt,  1903,  p.  62. 

Diversified  Industries  Again,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1904.  p.  62. 

Papaya  Culture  in  Hawaii,  by  H.  M,  Wells,  igoiS.  p.  186. 

The  Nahiku  Rubber  Company,  by  W.  W,  Hall,  1906,  p.  153. 

COMMERCIAL, 
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California's  Participation  in  the  Commercial  Development  of  Hawaii,  by 

T.  G.  T.,  1898,  p.  5!. 
Hawaii's  Commercial  Relations,  by  J.  T.  Stacker,  1898,  p.  128. 
The  Financial  Outlook,  by  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1898,  p.  149. 
Hawaii's  Early  Divergent  Trade,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1899,  p.  146. 
The  Internal  Commerce  of  Hawaii,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1904,  p.  51. 
The  Sandalwood  Trade  of  Early  Hawaii,  by  T,  G.  T.,  1905,  p.  43;  1906, 

p.   105. 
Lessons  from  Our  Customs  Tables,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1906,  p.  43, 
Commerce  of  Hawaii,  by  E,  R,  Stackable,  1906,  p.  62. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Transit  of  Venus  of  1874,  by  C.  J.  Lyons,  187";.  n.  27. 

Board  of  Education— Its  Duties,  etc,  by  T.  G,  T.,  1878,  p.  38. 

Longitude  of  Honolulu,  by  C.  J.  Lyons,  1879^  p.  64. 

Hawaiian  Ideas  of  Astronomy,  from  Dibble's  History,  18S2,  p.  49. 

Some   Hawaiian   Proverbs,  by  H.   L.   Sheldon,  with  notes  by  Rev.  C.  M. 

Hyde.  1883,  p.  52. 
Helps  to  the  Study  of  Hawaiian  Botany,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde.  1886.  p.  39. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  Geographical  Sketch,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1889.  p.  49. 
The  Kamehameha  Schools,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde.  1890,  p.  62. 
Instructions  in  Ancient  Hawaiian  Astronomy,  by  Prof.  Alexander,  1891, 

p.  142. 
Educational  Work  of  American  Mission   for  the  Hawaiian  People,  by 

Rev.  C,  M.  Hyde,  1892,  p.  117. 
Early  Industrial  Teaching  of  Hawaiians,  by  Prof,  Alexander,  1895,  p.  91. 
Educational  System  of  Hawaii,  by  A.  T,  Atkinson,  1896,  p.  126. 
A  Mid-Pacific  College,  by  M.  L,  Todd,  1897,  p.  50. 
Education  in  Hawaii,  by  Prof.  Alexander,   1898,  p.  76. 
Notes  on  the  Census  of  1896,  by  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1898,  p.  81. 
Physical  Characteristics,  by  F.  S.  Dodge,  1898,  p.  100, 
Hawaii  as  an  Artists  Field,  by  P.  H.  Dodge,  1898,  p,  116. 
Evolution  of  Land  Titles  in  Hawaii,  by  P.  H.  Weaver,  1899,  p,  139. 
Educational  Prioress  and  Tendencies,  by  H.  S.  Townsend,  1899,  p.  160. 
A  Suggestive  Criticism  on  Hawaiian  Translation,  by  E.  C.  Bond,  1900, 

p.  148. 
An  Island  Art  Center — Oahu  College,  jy  Ed.  Towse,  1900,  p.  123. 
Outline  of  the  Coming  Census,  by  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1900,  p.  150. 
Geology  of  Oahu,  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Bishop,  1901,  p.  59. 
Lahainaluna's  New  Departure,  by  A.  T.  Atkinson,  1905,  p.  165. 

HISTORICAL. 

History  of  Hawaiian  Post  OfRce,  by  Em.  Fenard,  1876,  p.  29. 
Cemmemorative  of  Centennial  of  Discovery,  by  W.  M.  Gibson.  1879.  p.  24. 
Commemorative  Monument  to  Kamehameha  I,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1880,  p.  60. 
History  of  Honolulu  Fire  Department,  by  T.  G.  T„  1880,  p.  65. 
Bits  of  Unwritten  History,  by  H.  L.   Sheldon,  1882,  p.  28. 
Constitution  of  Hawaiian  Kingdom  (of  July,  1887),  1888,  p.  33. 
Hisiory  of  Umi,  Translation,  by  Prof.  Alexander,  1888.  p.  78. 
Some  Noted  Battles  of  Hawaiian  History,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1889,  p.  55. 
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Hawaiian  Postal  Savings  Bank,  by  H.  F.  Poor,  1889,  p.  67. 

Brief  History  of  the  Steam  Coasting  Service  of  Hawaiian  Islands  l>y 

T.  G.  T.,  i88g.  p.  ?o. 

■      "        ■■    1  Islands,  by  Prof.  Alexander,   1890,  p.  37. 

n  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  by  Prof.  Alexander, 

I8gi,  p.   105. 
History  of  Provisional   Cession  of  the   Hawaiian   Islands  and  Their  Re- 
storation, by  T.  G.  T.p   1893,  p.  45- 
Constitutional   History  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  by  Prof.  Alexander, 

i89d,  p.  46. 
The  Present  Hawaiian  Situation,  by  T.  G.  T..  1894,  p.  i43- 
Hawaii,  a  Republic,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1895.  p.  43, 
The  New  Hawaiian  Constitution,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  from  "Review  of 

Reviews,"  1895.  P-  48 
The  Hawaiian  Flag  Unchanged,  by  T-  G.  T..  1895,  p-  55. 
Brief  Record  of  the  Rebellion,  by  T,  G.  T.,  1896,  p.  56. 
Early  History  of  the  House  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  by  Jas.  F.  Hunnewell, 

1896,  p.  68. 
H^awaii's  New  Seal  and  Coat-of-Arms.  by  T.  G.  T..  i8g7,  p.  86. 
An  Historic  Residence  (the  Cooke  Homestead),  by  T.  G,  T..  1897,  p.  ii?. 
Brief  History  of  Differences  Between  Hawaii  and  Japan,  by  S.  E.  Bishop, 

1898,  r.  70. 
The  Conslitution,  by  S-  B.  Dole,  1898.  p.  91. 
The  Pictured  Ledge  of  Kauai,  by  J.  K  Farley,  1898,  p.  no. 
Annexation  of  Hawaii  10  the  United  States,  by  T.  G,  T..  1899,  p.  72. 
The  Passing  of  Hawaii'*  Aliis,  by  T.  G,  T..  1900,  p.  86. 
Yachting  in  Hawaiian  Waters,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1900.  p,  109. 
Interesting   Hawaiian   Discovery;   Ancient   Idol   Unearthed,   by  T,   G.   T., 

1900,   D.    126. 

Admission  Day  of  Hawaii,  by  T,  G.  T.,  1901,  p.  =1. 

Honolulu's  Battle  with  Bubonic  Plague,  by  T.  G.  T..  1901,  p.  97. 

History  of  the  House  of  H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1902,  p.  43. 

Bureau  of  Conveyances,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1903,  p.  123. 

Rock  Carvings  of  Hawaii,  by  A.  F.  Judd,  1904.  p.  179. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  Hawaii,  by  Canon  Mackintosh.  1904,  p,  216. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Territory  of  Hawaii,  by  A,  R.  Gtirrey, 

1906,  p.  ss. 
The  Picture  Rocks  of  Naalehu.  by  Rev.  W.  D-  Westervelt.   1906,  p.   164. 

RESEARCH. 

History  and  Description  of  Hawaiian  Postage  Stamps,  by  T.  G.  T..  1878, 

The  Hawaiian  Flag,  by  T.  G.  T.,  188a  p.  24. 

Marine   Casualties   for  the   Hawaiian   Islands,   by   T.   G.   T..   1882.  p,   31; 

1883.  p.  40:  1884.  p.  M. 
Hawaiian  Names  and  Relalion,=hip,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde.  1884.  p.  42;  and 

reply  by  Abr.  Pomander,  1885,  p.  46. 
The  Hawaiian  Flai?  and  Coal-oI-Arms.  by  T.  G.  T,.  1886.  p.  37, 
Some  Hawaiian  Conundrums,  bv  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde.  1886.  p.  68, 
Hawaiian  Poetical  Names  for  Places,  bv  Rev.  C.  M.  Hvde.  1887.  p.  79. 
Hawaiian  Words  for  Sounds,  bv  Rev.  C.   M,  Hyde,  1888,  p.  55. 
Early  Conslitution  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  A.   F.  Judd.   1889.  p.  63. 
Taxation  in  Hawaii,  by  W.  R.  Castle.  1892,  p.  6^. 

Ancient  Hawaiian  Water  Ricbls,  by  Mrs.  E,  M.  Nakm'na.  1894.  p,  79- 
Curiosities  of  the  Registry  Office,  by  T.  G.  T,,  1895,  p.  -id 
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Bird  Hunters  of  Ancient  Hawaii,  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson,  1895,  p.  101. 
Hawaiian  Kapa  Making,  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Brigham,  1896,  p.  83. 
Hawaiian  Surf  Riding,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1896,  p.  106, 
Obsolete  Street  Names,  by  T.  G.  T..  1897.  ■'.  88. 
Hawaiian  Epidemics,  by   I".  G.  T..  1897,  p.  95. 
The  Battle  of  Nuuanu,  by  T.  G.  T..  1899.  d.  107. 

Hawaiian  Personal  Names,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1899,  p.  ill. 

Pomander's  Account  of  Hawaiian  Legends  Resembling  Old  Testament 

History,  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,   1900.  p.   138. 
Kahoolawe  an  Early  Place  of  Banishment,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1903,  p.  117. 
Hawaiian   Burial  Caves,  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  1904,  p.   145. 

REMINISCENT. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Press  of  Honolulu,  by  H.  L.  Sheldon,  1876,  p.  40. 

Reminiscenses   of  the  Press,  by  John  F.  Thrum,  1877,  p.  34. 

Anecdote  of  Kamehameha  I,  by  J.  1.  Dowsett.  1879.  p.  29. 

Reminiscences  of  Theatricals  in  Honolulu,  by  H.  L.  Sheldon.  iSSi,  p.  34. 

Idolatrous  Customs  and  Kapus  of  the  Hawaiian  People,  from  address  of 
John  li,  1890,  p,  S9- 

Hawaiian  Maritime  History,  by  T,  G.  T.,  1890,  p.  66;  1891.  p.  laj. 

Restoration  Daj[,  a  Recollection,  by  Gorham  D.  Gilman.  1893,  p.  70. 

Eminent  Hawaiian  Women  Who  were  Early  Converts,  by  M.  A.  Cham- 
berlain, 1893,  p.  81. 

Old-Time  Coasting  Service,  by  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  1894,  p.  85. 

Kaluahinenui's  Heroic  Deed,  .by  T.  G,  T..  1895,  p.  6a 

Genesis  and  Evolution  of  Honolulu's  Dailies,  by  T.  G.  T.,  1897,  p.   108. 

Honolulu  in  1853.  by  W.  Goodale.  with  supplement  by  T.  G.  T.,  1899,  p.  So. 

Honolulu  in  Primitive  Days;  Selections  from  an  Old  Journal,  igoi,  p.  74. 

Nuuanu  Pali  in  Olden  Times,  by  Prof.  Alexander.  1901.  p.  87. 

Oub  Life  in  Honolulu,  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  1902,  p.  128. 

More  Landmarks  Removed,  by  1'.  G.  T..  1902,  p.  iii.1. 

Streets  in  Honolulu  in  the  Early  Forties,  by  Gorham  D.  Gilman.  1904, 
P-  74- 

Honolulu  Events  of  1843-44  (Journal  of  a  Merchant  Official),  1905.  p.  80. 

Anecdote  of  Kamehameha  III,  by  Gorham  D.  Gilman.  1906,  p.  56. 

Extracts  from  an  Ancient  Log.  of  Capt.  Alexander  Adams,  1906,  p.  66. 

Hawaiian  National  Reminiscences,  address  by  J,   M.  Kapena.   1906,  p   74 

The  Kamehameha  IV— Neilson  Tragedy,  by  G.  D,  Gilman  and  T.  G.  T.. 
1906,  p.  86. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Stage  in  Honolulu,  by  John  F.  Thrum,  1906.  p.  93. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA. 

Decadence  of  Hawaiian  Forests,  by  F.  L.  Clark,  1875.  P.  19- 

List  of  Hawaiian  Ferns,  by  Chas.  Derby.  1875,  p.  16. 

List  of  Hawaiian  Mosses  and  Hepaticae,  by  D.  D.  Baldwin,  1877.  p   40 

List  of  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  bv  S.  B.  Dole.  1879.  p,  41. 

AlRa;  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  J.  E.  Chamberlain.  18S1.  p.  32, 

Indigenous  Ornamental  Plants,  by  J.  M.  Lydgate  .1882,  p.  25. 

Hawaiian  Entomology,  by  Rev.  T.  Blackburn,  1882.  p.  58 

Hawaiian  Woods  and  Forest  Trees,  by  J.  M.  Lydgate,   1883.  p.  33 ;   18S4. 

The  Peelua.  or  Army  Worm  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  T.  E.  Chamber- 
lain, 1883,  p.  44. 
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Land  Shells  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  D.  D.  Baldwin,  1887,  p.  55. 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Edward  Bailey,  18S8,  p-  49' 
Concerning   Hawaiian   Fishes,  classified  list,   by   Dr.   Chas,   H.   Welmore, 
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lliWCiiTk  ot  Dei>artment D.  I,.  Conklin  1  Audit 

Addit"na'?Clpr  "-  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.W  .  .*S.'h.  KelrtloUo  1  K^k 
riprk 
POREIOS  REPRESENTATIVES. 

r J.    H.    Fi-I.e 

epp"r.'."''.'.'.'.'.'.'.',*.'.',*.V.'<i.  W.  R.  k" 
— I.FKlip  Srotl.  T.  H.  Treadwsv,  ( 
ivingaloni-.  Otiu  F.  Heine. 

VSSESSOHS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

KMli*rlanda    11.  M.  t«n   IloU 

Brlcinm — Arling  Conaul F,  A.  Srhni'rvr  1  Tas. 

S„,,„—Aetini  Conaul W.  Pfotenl.aner  i  A.  W 

Firal    Diviaiini,   Oahu. 
\ei'ly ilepuly    lal  Divisio 

b/ Google 


'.  J.  Jarrett.  8.  L. 


Second  DiTiaion.  Man 

V.  T,  SabiaioTi 

.   N.  K.  Keoli 

I-  H.  Dunn Idhiins,  Li 


Tbird  DiTlaian,  Hawaii 
[.  C.  WilKong 


iniFB  Ako   Koflh  KoDi 

P.  Line-In   Soulb  Konu 

'.  P.  McDonga!) Nonb  Kohala 


.   B.   Hinaike. 

d,  Deierill 

.   W.    Neal 


. . .  .WniidM 

r  ■■ 

Ha 

.  .K«wi 


DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    " 


Supt.  Watfr  Worka.  WBilukn W.  E.  Bal 

Hupt.  Water  Worka,  ^hnlna R.  P.  How 

Supt.  Water  Works,  KoIOB H.  Blake 

Supt.   WatH  Works,   LaupahwhoE. 

Supt/ Water' Wor'ka'.'kamiifin ';..'..'.,  J.  Koki 

Supt.  Water  Works,  Waimea J.  M.  allva 

Harbor  Uaater.  Honolula Capt.  A.  ruller 

A.aiiilanl Capt.  A,  .V.  Tripp 

Pilot!,    Honolulu— CapU.    J.    C.    Urenaon,    f. 

S.  Macaulu"    M.  N.  Saunders, 
Harbor  Master  and  Pilot.  Hilo 

Capt.  J.   Fit«erald 

Pilot,  Xahiilui Oapt.  ii.  F.  Ni^olaon 

BOARD  OP  IMMIGRATION'. 

SuiKTinlendenl E.  D.  Tenner 

Menib.-rs-^Ino.     J.     Garden.     Jna.     P.     Cooke, 


ANNUAL. 

HONOLULU  PARK  COMMISSION'. 

Prsaident A.  S.  Clf^Mra 

SecreUry L.  A,  ThnritoB 

Treasurer   c.  S.  Hollowa^ 

W.  M.  GilTard,   E.   S.  Cunha.   H.  E, 

GOVERNMENT  SURVEYING   CORPS. 

SnrreTor   W,  E.  W»H 

Chief   AsaisMnl O.   L,   Soraiiaas 

Second  Asaialani '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.q'.  F.  Wriihl 

General  Assistant 8.  M,  Kansksnoi 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  AGRI 
CULTURE  AND  POEESTRT. 
Commisslonera— L.     A.     Thurston.     Presidnl: 
W.  M.  GiBard,  J.  P.  Broun.  A,  W   Car 
ter,    G.    P,    Wilder,    C.    S.    HoUowsy,   tx 
ofllcio.  Secretary  and  EncutiTe  Officer. 
DirlsiOD  ot  EntomoloBy. 
Alexander    Craw     Super- 

intendent   of    EntomolosT    and    iDapeetor 

A.   Koebele Consulting  Entomo)o(iit 

J.  Kotinsky AuiaUnt  EntomoIo(>M 

;.■.      ;.,r'"5"' Inapec(or-«  AssiaUnl 

Miaa  Ells  Dayton.  ,  ,     , 

A«et.  Clerk  and  Biwio^ajAn 

DiTJBlon  ot  ForeatrT. 

Ralph  S.  Hoamer 

„     .:  V,-  ■  ■ : Snperintendenl  of'  FoTHtry 

uavid  Hauiha Forest  Nurserrmaa 

MLaa  Melika  Peteraon ..  Clerk  and  Stenoir.pl.tr 
DiviBion  of  Animal  Indnslry. 

Victor  A.  Norgaard.  V.  B Super- 

inlendeni     and     Territorial     Velerinarian 
Dr.  FiUgerald Assistsnt 

BOUNDARY  COMHIBSIOHBBS. 

Maui  !;!!!!!!!!!!;!;!!];";;;";;!;;;" 

Hawaii G.  P.  Panona 

K»Q"i    Jacob  Hardr 

COMMISSIONERS  PRIVATE  WAYS  AND 
WATER  RIGHTS. 

Oahu Mrs.  B.  M.  Makaias 

Maui    J.  L.  Kanlnkeu 

FENCE  COMMISSIONERS. 
Evra  and  Wnianae — ^Albert  Waterhonae.  E.  0. 

While,  C.  A.  Brown, 
Walalua — A,   S.   Mahaolu,   R.  Kinner.  W.  P. 
Thomaa, 

BOARD    OP    COMMISSIONERS   OF 
PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

Chairman,  eaofllcio A.  L.  C.  Alkins» 

Commissionera— Prot.    W,    D.    Aluander  s»d 

A,   F.  Jndd. 
Secretary R.  o.  Lydtcktr 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 


SspciinttTidenl    VI.  H.   Babbilt 

Commiuionere — W.  R.  Fsrrington,   D.  L.  A-i, 

Mr..  H.  Wilcoi.  C.  L.  Wii*l.  Mra.  J.  M. 

I)a>ult.  F.  S.  Dodge. 
TriTelLnc    formal     Inipeclon — C,    W.     B»1d- 

win,  C.  KlB(.   H.   U.  Well*. 


•    OP    LAND    BEOISTRATIO^. 


B*gnlr»r   W.  L.  Howard 

EngiiiMrB A.  O.  Alsxunder,  J.  Y.  Brown 

I  Bxuminera  nf   Tille— J.    U.   MoDIsirat,   L.   A. 
Dicker,  0.  K.  Hemenwsj. 


nogiophec 


>nd  Boa 


Clerl 


.  M.  Co: 


SCHOOL  AGESTS  IN  COUUI8SION. 

Hawaii. 

I'l" L.    Sfieritice 

oiih  Hilo    E.  W.  Barnard 

:"i» A.  O.  CuMIs 

:»" F,    C.   Eaton 

..M.  P.   Ekott 


.  .Uiu  Rlla  H.  Pari 


tling)   W.  A.  McKbt 

F,    Wiurocli 

W.   O.    Alkeo 


.  .W.  O.  Aahle) 

F.   Ueyei 

W.  W.   OoodaJt 


)  H.  C.  Adami 


.  ..C.  B.  Hofnard 
.  .Chai.   H.   WilcDX 


DEPARTMENT  OP  PUB 

J.  W.  Pratt    

M.  T.    Lyoni 

Hmrr  Peters   

S.  K.  Kamaiopili    

HiM  A.  H.   Ziegler..  ..Clerk 


Firat  Clerk 

.  .Secoad  Clerk 


i.  H.  Williai 


Sub-Age 
In  Ditiriet.   Hllo    and    i 

Sod  Diitrici,    Hamakua 

»rd  Diilrict.   Kona  and  KaQ T.  C.  IVhile 

ta  Diwrirt,  Maui W.  O.  Atken 

SIta  Diitrict,  Oahn    U.  T,  LroDi 

Ml  Diilritl,  Kauai E.  O.  K.  Deverill 


BOARD    OP  HEALTH. 


Members— P,  C."  Smiih,"  E.*  0. 'Pt ,  _..  ._. 

R-  Judd,  Dr.  J.  T.  WajTMn,  M.  P.  Eobio- 

Chief  Sanitiri  Offlcer. .' Dr.  J.  B.  Pratt 

Secrel«T7     C.    Charlock 

BacWrioiogiil Dr.  J.  T,  McDonald 

Milk,  Heat  ana  Datriea  Inapecior 

„        W,    T.    Monaarrat 

Refiitrar   Birtbi.    Dealbi  and  Marriage! 

D.    P.    Lawrence 

Slenographer Mim  M.  Welt 

Food  Commissioner  and  AnaljX 

R.  A.  Duncan 

Supl.  Insane  Aaj-lum Dr.  C.  A.  Peterson 

Plumbing  Inspector E    G    K™ 

Supl.  Leper  Settlement J.  D.  McVeigh 

Ami.  Supl,  Leper  Settlement.  .J.  K.  Waiamau 

Med    Supt.    Leper    Settlement 

Dr.   W.  J.   Ooodhae 

Dr."wVT.'Ho'llman 

D.  S.  Bowman 

.    Hilo..H.    Herring 


.   B.  Rredv,   Dr.  W.   L.  Moore    9     8    Peck 

Board  oF  Denial  Examiners. 
.   E.   Orossman,   G.   H.  Hoddy,   C.  B.  High. 


Slant  Rei 

Ident 

pb„i„ 

tar;  In a 
Geo.    H 

d  of 

Hilo, 
MetM«' 

New    York    „.„„    ^, 

Liierpool    Thco.  H.  Daii 

Lloydi,  London   Theo.  H.  Dati 


C.  Brewer  A  Co. 


..Secrfltarr 
Auditor 
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HAWAIIAN  i 


PACKET  AOKKCIES. 

inp  N.  Y.  Picket* — Tbn.  H.  D«tl«a 

iico — C.   Brswer  k 

h  Cooke,   Lia. 

8.    8.    Line— Th«. 

■VI.    G.    Irwin    ■ 

Scxtle- 

d   A    Co., 

S,  Co.— H.  Hick- 


:iIN'EERING  ASSOCIATION'. 

rfsniKd    ie02. 

EdTird  C.  Bro-wB 

C.  O.  BullcnlTiic 

E.  Q.  Kmi 


"1    Yuihen    Kmiiba.    Jbdbii 

W,  O.   Irwin  *  Co.,   Lid. 

icifle    Hiit   8,    8.   Co.— H.   H»> 


arkffld 


HBckfdd   A   Co..   Ltd. 
i»ic>n-HiwBMi>n    ~.    8.    < 

A    Co..    L.U1. 
n  FrinrisFO  snd  Honoluli 

ft  Co.,    Ltd. 


CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE. 


SecrBlnry  mid  T 


HAWAIIAN    SVOAK    PLAXTKRS'    h^ 
80C1,VTI0S. 

Re-or(»oiwd   Nov.    IS,    1895. 

ndTKB 
Bddwin 

"S 

G.  a.  Bobehion 

W.   G.    Irwin.  !-.  « 
•ftw,    F    M    S-uiir 
0.  Smith.  W,  Ptoim 

MKRCHANT.V   ASH0CI.\TION. 


3«i.  W.  Smith  | 
.Robl.  CBltonl 
. -E.   H.   P»ri«l  ' 


Ihc  Directors. 
HAWAII    PROMOTION    I 


o[    CoiE 


Oritaniied    1903. 
J.   A.    MrCundli-M.    Ch.innim:   J,    P,    Mnr, 
A.  Osrtley.   F.  I,.  W.ldrun,   F.  C.  Sn 
H.  P.  Wood    Secre 

CIVIC    F  ED  B  RATI  OX. 


I   Jan. 


,    1905. 


'"I..* 

'"("emisV 

nnlit 

..8.  S.  VfA 

ield-  F 

Wrnhmuller. 

\.  E.  Jijiv. 

o^io 

1  DiJisi 

°""cr. 

Terry,  "oi 

logi« 
o«'S" 

...E.   C.   h.  FertiM 
«— A.    Ko«bel*.    iJ»- 

-U.    W.    Kirkaldr.  F. 
Swewy,  F,  Moir. 

>ir«,'"r 

niliral    nil 

Ph 

»iolosie 

1    Difiiim. 
.S.   A.  CM> 

-KKbier 

Grne 

'".■.  .\V 

v..   Chanta" 
H.   McBtrdf 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 


A.  M.  Brown 

R.  W.  Shincle 

.— E      P.     Low.     L.     Ton    Tampakr. 

.  Kniidun.  J.  F.  Brown.  H.  M.  tod 


THE  FARMERS'   INSTITUTE. 

Organ  i»d  Jan.  25,  1002. 

dml    Jsred  O. 


PrMidcnt 


P0Rli..,-.3B    CHARITABLE    SOCIETY. 
Organiipd  Sfpt.   1,   1602. 

Frtsidtnt J.  P.  Rodriguei 

Vice-Prfiidrnl    J.   Uidelri 

HwreUry    A.  H.  R.  Vi«r. 

TreMurer    J.  A.  E.  Vier« 

JAPANESE    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY. 

Prf>id*BI Re».  G.  Molokaws 

Vkr'Pr«sid*nt    D.  Yonekuri 


CATHOLIC  LADIES'  AID  SOCFETY. 

-widmt Mm.  J.  J.  BulliTmn 

■iPcPrcMidenu     

Mm.  U.  Cawf a  and  Urt.  Jno.  MeVf igh 

Iwrtl.rv    Mi»  Alice  DougherU 

'leaam Mr>,  C,  du  Roi 


.  .Prenidenl 
r«-Pr»ident 


«,     Bimuri    H.    DHmoD 
Huienm    Staff. 


Brl,[h«ni 


.  M.,  D.  Sc.WrecWr 


.    D.    Ph.. 

r- 

>'in.    A.    Brian.    B.    . 

ohii'F."o."ilioliV>' 

fopold'  G. '  Blickman 

ABBiiUnI   and   AcIIde  Librai 

.  Monlasnc  Cooke.  Jr.,  D.  Ph Aaaie 

ihn    J.    Orwne Pri 


r  of  Ornithology 

iVsian  'EthiioloKT 


Mra.  L.  O.  Marshall 

PfrcT  Pond 

I.  H.  M.   Ton   Holt.   Miu  Parke 


;e.Pre>idfnl.... 
rctarv  and  Trta. 
1.   ri.  V.  Murray 


Dr.   A.  0.  HodKinB 

Dr.    A.   N.   Sinclair 

..Dr.  F.  H.  HumphriM 


Pruidfnl    W.  D.  Alexander  ' 

Vire-Pr»iid*nt    M.  M.  Scoli 

Swrrtan    E.  W.  Campbell' 

Trra.nrer    W,  C.   Parke  I 

Librarian Uiai  O,  E.  Baker  I 

HAWAIIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.         j 
Oruaniied  Jan,    II,    1§92.     Annual  Meeting 


.   E.   L.   Hutchini 


.'.'  A.  Thurelnn 
.  .L.  A.  Dickey 
.  .S.  M.   Ballou 
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204  HAWAIIAN 

AI.OHA  CHAPTER  DAUaHTERS  OP  THE 
AUEEICAN  REVOLUTION. 

OrjuiiHd   

Re«nt        Mr».  W.  W.  H»n 

Secreurj-   MIm  S.  L.  Byinjton 

RegiiWBt Vtt.  J.  W.  GlniQ 

BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  HAWAII. 
Organiied  June  2S,  ISOS. 

Pmident   W.  L.  8l»nley 

Vice-Presidenl 8.  M.   B«llou 

SfcrelBry    K-  B.  Anderwn 

TreMurer    W.   L.   Whitney 

Auditor    W.  C.  Pirke 

qUEEN-a  HOSPITAL. 
Ekcled  in  1860. 

PrMidmt  The  GoTBrnoi 

Vice-Pr«idenl   F.  A.  9clis»f*r 

TrMiurw  '. '.   '.  * '.      '.    '. '.      '.      '.  .  w!  w!  North 

Auditor    M.    P.   Hobinion 

Phvaicians.  ,.Drg.  W.  HoffmsD,  Jm,  R.  Jndd 

Raidfnt  PhMic'iin Dr.  Wm.  O.mera 

Interne Dr.  H    H»ynf. 

Oculist  and  Aurlat Dr.  W.  Q.  Rodgrra 

Super  in  tan  dent   J.  P.  Eekart 

Matron Mra.  B.  J.  Willcock 

Executive   Commillee — A.    B.    Cl*Eborn.    P.    A. 

Schaffer.     Geo.    W.    Smith,     W.    H.    Uc- 

Inernj-.  H.  F.  -Wichman. 

LEAHI  HOME. 
Organiied  April  i,   1900. 

Preaident   Alex.  Yonng 

VicePremdenle— W.    O.    amllb,    C.   H.    Ather- 

Secrelary T.  C]i>e  Daviea 

Treasurer A.  W.  T.  Botlomler 

Audilor   J.  P.  Cooke 

Uedical  Supt A.  N.  Sinclair,  U.  B.  C.  U. 

Aaat.   Supl H,  Taylor 

Matron    Mr..  H.  T»ylor 

TruBleeB— Alex.    Young,    J.    P.    Cooke,    C.    H. 


■,   W.  ( 


'.  C1H» 


Imith, 


ME  SOCIETY, 
iied  ieS3.      Meets  annually  in  Di 
cenber. 

I   F.  A.  Sch». 

lidsnt   T.   ClivB  Da 

'    C.   H.   Athei 

r   W.  W,   1 

p  Commillec— W.  W.  Hall,  A.  Fu 
..  Kennedy. 


ANNUAL. 

HAWAIIAN     EVANGELICAL     ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Originalty  OrganiHd   1B23. 
CoDBtitution   reTiied    ISSS.       Annual   Heetint 

June.  < 

Prraident    P.  C.  JontB    I 

Vice-Preaident    W.  W.   UbO     ' 

Corresponding  Secrelary    

DoremuB  Scndder.  D.   i). 

R»r.   Secretary R*t.   W.   D,   Wealerrelt 

TresBurer    Theo.   Riehardd 

Auditor    F.   C.   AlherWn 

WOMANS  BOARD  OP  MISSIONS. 
Organised  ISTl. 

President Ur>.  D.  Scndder 

Recording  Secreury MisB  M.  L.  Sh»>ev 

Home  Cor.   Secretary Mr*.  J.  D.  Marques 

Foreign  Cor.  Sccretarv Ura,  A.  F.  Jndd 

Treasurer   Mrs.  B.  P.  DiUincham 

AsBt.  Treasurer Mrs.  W.  L,  Moore 

Auditor   W.  W.  Htl) 

MISSION  CHILDREN'S  SOCIETT. 
Organiied   1851.      Annual  Mwling  in  June. 

ITfBident C.  H.  CvAr 

Vice-President A.  F.  Jndd 

SfcrdBrj Mra.  R.  W.  Andrews 

itecorder R.  W.  Andrews 

TreBsurer .  L.  A.  Dickey 

YOUNO  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Organiied  1869.      Annual  Meeting  in  April. 

Preaidenl    F.    C.    AUlerttn 

Vice-President Geo.  S,  Walerhouss 

Rec.   Secretary    W.  L.  Whitney 

Treasurer    0.   H.  Atbenon 

General  Secretary Paul  Super 

Fhyaiial  Inatructor Dr.  E.  H.  Hand 

YOLNG  YTOMENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Preaident   Mr«.  E.  W.  Jordan 

Vice-President Mr».   B,  P.  DiUingtasm 

Secrelary    (Acting) .  .Mrs,  C.  MonUgue  Coota 

IrcBBurer   Mrs.  B.  L.  Man 

General  Secretary MIsb  C,  O.  Uajt' 

WOMANS     CHRISTIAN     TEMPERANCE 

UNION  OF  HAWAII. 
Organised  December  .1884. 

President    Mn.  J.   M,   Whitney 

V«e  PrcsidenH — Mrs.  D.  Scudder.  Mra.  P.  V. 
Jones, 

Recordioe  Secrelnrr Mra.  C.   H.  Aostia 

Cor.  Secreury Mrs.  E.  W.  JordiD 


AudilD 


Lydia   Oobb 
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REGISTER  AND  DIRECTORY. 


FKEB     KINDERGARTEN     AND    CHIL- 

PREN8  AID   ASSOCIATION. 

OnmniKd  1895. 

Pr»id»Dt Un.  E.  B.  Wotcrtiauu 

Vice  Pt«id«nu— Mra.  8.   B.  Dole,  Kit.   F,  J. 
Lovrcy.  Mn.  Thao.  Richardi, 

lUtordibn   Stcretarr -  -  -  , 

TTHiDrcr Mn.  T.  H.  Swkiiiy 

Pinanriil    SMreUrita— Ulu    U.    Hoppar    and 

Ura.  W.  F.  Freai. 
Aaditor    W.   L.   Howard 

ABaOCIATBD   OHARITIKS, 


Prf»id»nt    3.   B.  D 

lit  TiccFreiidenl R«<r.  A.   Mackliiti__ 

iod  ViwHreaideol Mra.  C.  dn  Rol 


HOSPITAL  (LOWEB  MISSION. 


I.  E.  W.  JordsB 
fra.  A.  F.  Jndd 
ra.  a.  F.  DsTica 
.  .Miaa  tod  Holt 

.  .E.  W.  JordSD 


ILLEOE  ASSOCIATION. 

A.   S.   Clajhorn 

P.  J.  Lowray 

D.  Dayton 


Ura.  J.  M.  Wbltne. 

. -Jobn  WlWrhoiijH     I 

Hrt.   E.   P.   Bcrger     ' 


Rev.  J.  W.  Wadman 
.  .Mr.  W.  A.  Bowan 
Mra.  J.  M.  Whitnej 


AMERICAN  RELIEF  FUND. 
OrgaDiKd   1881.       MeeU  anDDiUy  Fal 


STRANGERS'   FKIBND   SOCIETY. 
OtIiDiKd    1862.       AnnDBl   UeetiDt   Id    Jodc 

Prraidfnt    Mra.  A.  Foller 

VietPrtaidanUi— Hn.  S.  B.  Dole,  Mra.   E.  F. 


,    L.    E.    Pinkhi 


...J.  H.  Uowult 
F.  Klamp.  A.  A. 
m    and    R.    Ivert, 


BRITISH   BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY. 

Organiud  1880.      MeeU  Annualty. 

Pmideni    (Ei-oScio) H.  B.  M'a.  Oonai     ,. 

Tice-Pnaident    R«r.   A.    Uaaliialoah     , 

BHretary    B.  Ostton  .  ; 

Tminter    Omrte  Dnrie* 

Relief  CoBunitLee — 0.  It.  EwarC,  J.  C.  Oook. 
W.  H,  Baird.  F.  Harriaon.  R.  Auderaon 
and  H.  E.  MclDlyre.  with  the  abore  offl- 


ttatitj   

a.  li.  BaUoa 

, 

COMMERtlAL 

CLUB  OF  HONOLULU. 

Oreaniiei 

1  Aug.  30,  190a. 

^V/^ 

E.  H.  Paria 

K.  H.Trent 

Btcrtlarr   John   P.   Be 

Tteaaurer   B.  ion  D. 

Auditor H.  J.  I 

IIAWAIAIN  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

pTMidfDt Mra.  C.  B.  Hoik 

Bwreiarj   Mra.  E.   B.  Ci 


SCOTTISH    IHISTLE    CLUB. 
Orcaniifd   April   2T,    1S91. 

J.  L.  Coc 


.John  Hacauley 
.John  II,  Canon 
.  M.   Uackinnon 
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HAWAIIAN   ANNUAL 


BCCKEYE   CLUB. 
OrfmnUed  1904. 

1                          Orcmiied  Oct.  1901. 

hlT 

f.Prf.i<lBnt    fl.  B.  Kinnbury 

.  .nd  Trf- C.  H.  Dickey 

¥01X0  HAWAIIASa  INSTITUTE. 

•  Idpnl    Oeo.   H.   Huddy 

e-Presidfnl    C.    A,    Long 

^..dm«  S..m«y :TX^-^i^ 

j  Strroury  and  Tremi T.  H.  Petiic 

f" 

Eh 

■.h.l   J.  A,  AhBOne 

Kunuh*  and  J.  K.  Kam.noulii. 
>lii    IbI    snd    3rd    Hiurulayi    «arh    mooUi, 
>D  K.piol>n>  Building. 

;                      OrmniHd  Feb.  5,    1883. 

I'r-iiidenl    W.   W,   H.rri. 

:  Vi^.-Pr™d™i    W,   M.  Soper 

.  »<Tm»ry    J,    F.   8«t«r 

C.puiti    ..■',*■.■'.■.'. '■-'-"■^■■-i--*..T.  V.  KiBf 

N'B  RESEARCH  CLU 


OAHL-    POI.O  t 


™''"'    "j^rri^-p^Tlir' 

ri.— Thr 
linghum. 

ul«.ve     oWc 

*r.      ind    Hsrold 

IIONOLI 

CLU  CHKti 

■S  CH-B, 

,  ...S.   M.   B-LLou 

;    RIFI.K    AHHOCIATION. 


Vire-Prwidtnt   F.  M 

.  Damon 

•l-TPMurer   C.  C 

Virqnei 

HAWAn.\y  ROWING  ASaOCIATIOS. 

Pr«idet.l   A.  1..  C. 

Viff.Prciident    G«. 

OAHU  COLI.EUE. 

■  lh.Tinf  Merrill  Gr.ydon 

(I,.rl.,.lt      H,      Dodge— Science      and 

U.thc^ 

Mnhfl   II.   Hlnrk— .RhetnriralH, 
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RRGISTER  AND   U/HECTOHY. 

J.    BrlliB.    Mslwl    H.  Prepiralo 


Fl'XAHOr    PREPARATORY. 

I'rinrip«l— Ssml.  1".   Prfnch. 

Itnoienp  Hart — Eisblh  0»de. 

Uij    W.  J.  UBtSi-il— Sevinll.  GtaAc. 


Hair    Pcnii    Wjim 


KAWAIAHAO  OIRL9'  SEUINABV. 

HiM  Kilhfrjn  C.  Mi:I.»d-'FriTiriiu1. 
AHiUinit.— MiiHa     Colwrtl.      Edna      Skinuei 

.VfUir  WaddinHnn.  A.  P.  Uahony. 
tntia  nf  Mutic— Miu  J.  Winn«. 
Malron— UiM  E.  B.  Cunningham. 
CtntT.I  Auiatant— Miu  Esther  Kalino. 

THE   K'AMEHAUEHA  SCHOOLS. 


Jol 

n-  L.  Ho 
'lloyd'S 

"p^inc 

-^■n^npUilf 

I 

AndfTKi. 

."'wi.terh° 
A.  f-p*- 

''s.-hnol  (o 

Hlanl  Rrgit 

D,— rbys 

_-■   Uirl/s 

FACILTIES. 

S.  R.  Parker— Agriculture. 

r.  U,  LiviiiRMan— Mathematii-i,  Uuiic. 

Jiio.      Hoyii      tlopwood    —    Hiatory. 

MiDnivRvrd— tirritranhv,'  Reading.' 
— BcK.ktreDinit, 


i>d  Sixth 

Oradei. 

8a 

■h  A.  Smith— Firat  a 

d  Second 

Grades. 

u 

ude  Pugt— Third  and 

adea. 

Rii 

h  Hunlinglon— Draw 

ng^Manu 

1  Trainin 

Alice   Rule— Ualron. 

AaaiitanU— Dora   Todd. 

Margaret 

Anahu.    1 

J.   Nahora    Hipa. 

School  for 

Oirla. 

M.   Pope. 

r.    .^■.    Albrighl.    Mr, 

J.    A.    <t 

uelle— En 

Uah. 

ogrtphf. 

Arilhmeli 

rriel   F,   McCracken— Matron. 

ie   McPneraon— Nur. 

lie  B.  Baker— Drawi 

(.   Manu 

1  TrainlD 

M> 

ry  a.  Lawrener-Li.e, 

More.  H 

alory. 

rie  Church— D omul i( 

l.lan..— Helen      K. 

KMiki. 

Henriett 

Ill  ami,  K 

ipo  SenD 

HOKi. i:     (STEAM 

FIRK 

DEPART 

WENT. 

Jriginallj-  oreaniied  1851.  and  c 
valunleere  till  March  1,  ISfi 
'  waa  changed  (o  a  paid  depar 


2— Location.  Cen 
and  Beretania  sire 

0.  S— Location.  Cen 
and  Beretania  Xre 

Ladder  Co.  No.    1— 


FIRE    ALARM   SIGNALS, 

:'or.    KiUB   and   Fort. 
>ueen   nnd   Fort. 


d  Queen. 
Id  King, 
d   Hotel. 
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HAWAIIAN 

ANNUAL. 

Bond,  opp.  entrBDce  lo  8t«kade. 

The   Friend.    Organ    of   the    Hawaiian    Heart. 

Rosd,  opp.  JbiI. 

iuueu  on  Ihs  tlr.t  of  »cb  month.     R«. 

Doremua  8c udder,  Editor. 

Md'Sta^'"'' 

The    Anglican    Church    Clironicie,    iaancd    db 

ABvlum  Road  and  School   81. 

the  Hrst  Saturday  of  ever^  month.      R>i. 

SirMt,  200  feet  Ewa  of  Pumping 

A.    Maekinloab.    Editor. 

Tbe    Paradiie  o(   the   Pacific,    iaaued  month];. 

'Jd'and  River. 

W,  M,  Lanrfon,  Editor  and  Publiahtr. 

l-he    Planl«ra'    SonliilF,    iaaut^l    on    the    ISU. 

«t  each  moMth,      B.  D.  Meade,   Editor, 

rd   SI.   nod   Nuuanu   Are. 

rd  and  Fort. 

rd  and   Pun gb bow]. 

1'he   Hawaiian   Fomter  and  Agriculloriil.  i» 

nla    and   Punchbowl. 

■ued   monthly   under    direction   o(    Board 

of  Com.  Agr.  and  roreair)'.     L.  O.  Ulact- 

HUd  SchooL 

man.  Editor. 

and  Judd, 

l-he   HonolDlu   Timea,   iaaued    monthiT-       Via 

A.   M.  PreacDII.    Editor  and   PublisheT. 

iT "and  sih^l. 

The    KuoKoa    (natiTe'      weekly,    itaned    nfir 

nd  Scbool. 

Fridaj  morning  bj  the  Hawaiian  Ga«IU 

Kapi 

nd 

Berelania. 

Kapi 

nd 

Pens. 

cola 

and 

Luna'lilo. 

Peniacola 

Piiko 

and 

Ki 

ton  ATe. 

Penlaeol. 

nd 

Wilder  At, 

Luna 

Kewale. 

Keea 

moku 

^%l 

I  Tba    Hawaiian-Chineae    News. 
I  weeUy. 

Chineae      Chronicle,      weekly. 


Otncii 


ial   Reir 


weekly  by  the  Hawaiia 
The  Daily  Bulletin,  iasued  erery  evening   <ex- 
cept^Snndaya).   by  the  Bulletin   Pub,  Co. 


.'io 

n  Chii 

I  BokWo. 

ri- weekly 

Chi 

Al 

'if 

leaned  da 
xoed     e 

ly  e 

S 

Like.  EdiWr 

and  Man 

Th 

Yam 

da 

Ha 

Shinpo.  iaa 

Newa.  Japa 

eae  daily 

Hi 

o    Trj 

liune.     iaaued 

weekly, 

Satu 

S:..?-"  Vi^^ 

Pnb.  Co. 

Hil 

Hie  Hawaii  Herald,  leaned  weekly 
llinradayB  by  the  Herald  Pdb 
P.  Hen  shall.  Editor. 
e    Haul    KeWB.    iiaued    weekly    a< 
Maui.      H,  M.  Coke,  Editor. 

Thb  HavailAN  ANNUAL,  iaaued  the 
of  December  for  the  (ollowins  y 
Q.  Thrum.  Editor  and  Pabli9h< 


PRINCIPAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
The  Hawaiian  Oaiette.   iaaued  aemi-weekly  by 

the  Hawaiian  (Jaietle  Co.,  Ltd,,  on  Tuea- 

daya    and    Fridaya,       Walter    O.     Smith, 

Editor, 
Sunday      Adveriiier,      ia 

morning    by    the    H 

Ltd.      Walter  O,   Si 
The   Daily    Pacifie    Gomn 

aued  by  the  Hawaii 

morning    (except    Sunday).       Walter     U. 


thureday  of  each  month . 
ralic  Shrine.  Aloha  Temple. 

of  meeting.  Meet!  at  M 
imehameha    Lodge    of     Pei 

A.   ft   A.   S.    R. :    meets 

on  the  (onrth  Thnreda 


of  Roae  Croii.   N'o. 
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KHClSTHk  A.\D  DlfiECTOfiY. 

A.  F.  *  A.  IL:  mnu    Coun  Uavaii.  No.  3T<».  ] 
amc  nui  titTj  hdoiuI  IIodiIb)'  of ,  UondBy  of  ucb  moDl 

Lcahi    CliipU] 


taipur,   No.  S,  brdor  of  IJ»  Eu(-     HdbdIdLu   ludM,    fi 
i;    nwcti   on   Hcond    Bktonlay   of  cvsrj  k'Tiday  t 


P.   O.   Elki.   ( 


r  LDdxc  No.  1,  I.  O.  O.  1 
k*U  in  Odd  Fillowi'  E 
■t  St.,  BiBTj  Tin!«d»y  BTonij 


Buldinc.  Fori  MTMt.  Amorican    Auocislion    of    Uulcn    and    V 
Paeifie    Deere*    lAdgi,    No.    1,    Dau^tert    of  of   Blaam  Vea»te,    Honnlnlu   Harbor, 

Rcbekah:    meeti    m    Odd   Fellowi'    Build-  &«:    meeU    Sral    and    third    Sundayi 

las.     Fori     (Imet.     iKand     ud     tourib  (iich  montli  ■(  T  p.  m.  in  Uarmonj  1 

Thnndara  ol  eub  mDnlh.  '.  Marine  KnEineeri'   BeneBcial  Auoeiallon. 

OliTS    Branch    Rebekafa,    No.    2,    I.   O.    O.   F.:  100^   DeeU  eierr  Monday  nl(bt  at  t 

meeu     Onl     and     third    Tburidsyi    each  VMft. 


Itteet.    &tat    and    1 
month. 
Oahu    LodEc    No.    I,    I 

Ki^i  a^ot""""' 
Myatic   Lodse.   No.   2,   . 


Seetion  N.  22 S— Endowment  Rank.  K.  of  P.:  meeling   W*dneeday   eveoinn   *<■ 

%p.    Joly     and    December     in     Harmony       "suud»y''Mhool    at    o'ao    B."'m" 
Honoloin'  Tem^e.    No.    1     Bathbone    Sialer.:     MMh^"rEVKopi?°Chur!h;  eorn«  1 

•neeta   m    Harmony    Hall   fourth    Monday  ,„a    ufller    .Irwtt.       He.,    J,    1 

eienuE  of  each  month.  „,„,   pa.lor.       Sundnv  striata 

Wm.  McKinley  Lodie,  No.  e,  K.  of  P.;  meeli  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.      Saodnv  gcb. 

CTiry  Saturday  eTening  at  Harmony  HaU.  at  10  a.  m.      Prarer  meetinc  We 

HairoiUn  Coancil.  No.  898,  American  Legion  •'  '•^'^  P-  "■ 

of   Honor;    meeU   on    ucond   and    fourth  i  The  Christian  Church,  G,  D.  Edwardi 

Friday    CTeninE   ol    each   month    in    Mar-  S' 

mony   Hall.  p. 

Oceanic  Council.  No.  7TT,  AioericBn  Lefion  of  >t 

Honor;     meeta    on    the     Brat     and     third  >l 

I'undara  ol  each  month.  |  SaWati 

BavaUoB    Tribe.    No.    1,    Improied    Order   of  ,  eg 

Red   Men :    meela    on   aecoad   and   fourlh  di 


Kii 

.00. 

Sundly 

ihip,  Alake: 
school  meets 

»"n 

the 

held  n 

"u."'ho 

sWj  at  bal 
!.  with  8u.. 

Ci 
Rl. 

urcb 
Rev 

Port 
Libert 

elreel.    neai 

third  Fridays  of  each  month. 

mats  ere 

y  dsY  at  B  and  7  »    m.'     High 

Conrt  Camoee.  No.  BllO,  A.  O.  F.:  meeta  tec 

dojB    and    Ssinis'    ds;s    at    lu 

ond    and     fourth    Tneiday    ereningi    of 

month    in   San  Antonio  Hall. 

Cathedrsl.     Proleslnnt    Epiaco- 

Oao.   W.    De    Lon(   Poat   No.    15.    0.   A.    B. ; 

Bemsnii 

''°"Rl"'™e.^  Henry"  Bond   R.V 

meets  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month 

at  Odd  Fellows'  Building.  Fort  ilreei. 

ulu:      Rev.      Cnnon     Aleinndrr 
1,   Rev.   E.  T,   Simpaon.       HcL 

Theo.    RoosoTelt    Camp    No,    1.    Dept.    of   Ha- 
waii    U.    B.   W.  f.,   Brit  and   third  Wed- 

HsckinM 

nesdays.  Waierly  Hall.  Bethel  alreel. 

Oeo.    C.    Wiltsa    Camp,     Bona    ol    Veterans: 
meeta    on    third    Tuesday   of   each    moDlh 

Hawaiian 

and  aerm 

in  San  Antonio  Hall. 

Chinese  Confr 

egation.'     Rot.   Kong  Yim  Trt. 

...    _ook    I-odge,    No.    363,    Order    Bon 
St.     Oeorga :     meets     si     Harmony 
ersry  Hon  day  even  log  . 
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HAWAIIAN   ANNUAL. 


Chnrrh.    Pari    atrt 

;     Lulh"rai 

n     Churcli.     Bern* 

iftT    and    praiH   mectiDE  WMln<«di)i 

e  Church,  R«t.  O.  Uotokswa.  paator. 
Id  errOcit  ia  hall  on  Kakui  aOvcl, 
,r  Hi.  Lnuia  OaUc|«- 

Hftuoriil        Chapal,        KaiUflhuBetu 
loola:    Ur.    J.    I,.    Hopwood.   CbapUin. 


p.  m.      Chaml  situated  corner  of  Punch-  I^iwaliihiia    Church    (CDncreeatioDalJ.    eom« 

bowl  and  Mlllpr  ilreeU.  al  Cine  and  Punchbowl  atTHta:   Be*.  H. 

orenniied    Church    of   Jraua    Chriit.    G.    J.  H,    Purker,   paator.       BecTien  in    Hawai 

Hawaiian  al  ll'a,  to.r'in  Engl^a"al''f:30  &r."r    mw'ti'ng'w^nMdaJ   at    7:3*0  ^ 

renih  Paj   Advenliati.     B.  D.  M.  WilliaiDii,  EngliahVork  aiiion/ Hmliani.'^   "^  ° 

paalor.      Chap»l  in  PrinMra'  Lane.     Bah.  Kaumakapill    Chapel     IConeroEKioDal).    Kinc 

halh  school  Salurdavaal  10  a.  m.;  preach-  .tree!,    near    Kaiulani    School:    Rer.    W. 

ing  at   11.      Wodneadai  praver  and  laia-  N.  l^no,  paator.      SerTicea  >m7  Sonda< 

aiimarv  meetinrt  at  1:30  t.   m.  al    11    s.    m.    and    l-.ZO   p.   m,       Sundij 

laneu  LaioD   Church    (coniiectrd  wilh   Ha-  arhoo]  al  10  a.  m. 
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COUNTY  OFFICIALS. 


COUSTY  OF  OAHU. 


Sberil 

tl«k   D- 


, Jm.  BiekneU  i 

AtMnicT Jobu  W.  Cathrwri  | 

Tnuurer R.  "■  Trent ' 

Buperviun— (Vank  K.  Mirrey  (At-tarsc),  1 
Chia.  HuBlkdc.  Jr.,  Jos.  J.  Fenr,  Saml.  i 
C.  Dwiehl  (HoDololo),  F.  K.  Arthtr  i 
(Ew«>,  A.  E.  Cm  (W.UiiBe),  Jb».  M. 
K«ilabft  <KoalBU>. 
D«pulr  Shtriffs— Honolulu,  Win.  P.  .  ,   .    ^. 

Koolnulo.,  U  K,  N«ne,  '  Andito 

Koolsapoko,^  Fruuk    Pihin.       ,  Clerk 
TreHD 


U 


Hsni,  W.  P.  Hail 


COCKTY  OF  HAWAII. 


Lwi 

•nae.  W.    R.  UiUUand.       1 
■na«,  Oae»r  P.  Cm. 

Ba.d  S. 

ip*r 

vieor   ■Dd   Supt.   Gurbai 
Johnaan. 

le  Depl- 

l>epoW^ 

Chier  eI 

Chitf  E 
(on. 

Ho. 

Id     Sopei 

fviaor— David 

D*pt.— H.  Q. 
DbpI.— CUSS. 

Crowning- 

Woolen, 
H.   Thura- 

Art    E, 

Snp<,  El 

^r 

«r   Fire   Depl.— Aa«.  ( 
it  Light  D«pt.  and  Poli. 

■e  and  Fire 

Deputy 
ProKcm 

LiliK 

nti    Altfl 

,-.     Police     Co. 

url—Frant 

'  Herk 

I  Treaau..-    


...3.   K.  Pu. 

<>    T 

Sliipmao. 

a.  K. 

kna,  V 

iln    W 

,  A.  Fetier. 

■■'■ 

Kon. 

„  J.  K.  Koumoa. 

COLKTV  f.' 

KArAI. 

....W.   H,  Ri«,  Jr. 

.rer 

A.  H.  Bits 

,  W.  1>.  McHryde. 
.  li.  I>.  Wtahard. 
IhsD.   J.  K.  Apolo. 
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FEDERAL  OFnOALS. 


DEPARTMENT  OP 

JUSTICS 

U,  8 

DISTRICT  COURT. 

(  Judge 

E.  B.  Hmity 

...c.  s. 

A.  E.  Hiirph)' 

•fro. 

^•dtj   in 

Junomtj 

'^  net  ill   Tfrms 

— M.v    be   h 

eld   .t  an 

1  Judp. 

Mias  C.  F.  Sue 

ketl 

.Clfik.  U 

8,  Ally 

Cirler,  L.  R.  Uedainu.  R.  B. 
ounc,  J.  Hodisn,  J.  J.  HnihH  O. 
'.  O.  KowDld.  W.  J.  GaUa^er,  A.  E. 
lilcheU,  H.  W.  Bowen,  F.  O.  Koyea, 
'.  P.  Harrla,  J.  K.  Bankn 


W.  O.  Aikan Dapnty  Oalleetar,  lUhnJii 

.    B.  K.  Baird utpotr  CcOltvIor,  Uib 

.^    R.  R.  Et(in Deputy  Colleclor.  Hahnkoei 


.    D.    MeBryde. 
...Depuli;  Coll 


SERVICE. 

.  C.  Brown Inspector  id  diif 

.  L.  HaluT  and  H.  B.  Brown,  .  .  .loipKUn 

eorgs  S.  CniT7 Chlneae  Intcrpieta 

omiio    XaUaDDoia JapaneM    tntcrpnte 

ana   ICau <Ain»e   tnurpKtec 

. .  Korean  InUrpnto 


INTERNAL  KEVENDB  OFFICE, 

"s    B    Dole    V    a.  l>iil   Judie.  "■  H,  Chamberlain. Oollsetor  Interna!  ReienM 

W.  F.  Drake Chief  Deputy  CoUecUt 

Hnlph  8.  Johnatone DiTiaioD  Dejulj 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE    AND       i  P^/o.?""^* o.VJI  ■;,Pf??''_"'/ J?*_^ 


'  \^<^   Sing sump  Depniy   and  Caihiu 

Jularo    iujikawa     M«weDfer 


P.  U.  Nail 
ima  J.  Bakei 

18.   F.   Mum 


LABOR. 

CUSTOMS  DIVISION".  ■  

„koble                   Collector  I  COAST  SURVEY  DIVISION. 

ckable Special  Deputy  ColWeior  1  ,,...„     o-.    _ 

Iharp   .....Chief  Eiaminor    "■  ^'  ."'^"'^"■-    Aaaialant    in    U.    8.   CoaB 

Shori  ''''■■'                                 Clerk  i  Branch   OfKce. 

ummond'.'.'.bVpi.i'ColVViind  Caahier    a.  A.   Deer,   aid  Id  V.  8.  Coaat  and  Geodrtit 

ringer.    R.   H.    BemroK.   A.    W.  Survey,    in    charn   of   UagnMle  Obwrn 

as    Eiaminera  I  lory  near  Siaal  gtation.  Ewa. 

•on.'J."k."Brown,*H.  M.  Tuck-  I  

I.  J.  Scanlon t  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGKICDLTURE. 

Deputy  Collra  and  Clerk* ,  „        ■■       „         . 

iller Clerk  Hawaiian  Eipenment  Station. 

Weil,  u!  6. 'johnion'*""'^    ■''"*'*  '^'  Sulilh Special  Agent  in  CkW 


:ather  bureau. 

1 Section  Director 
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REGISTER  A.\D  DIk ECTOR  V.  5 

P08T0FFICE  DEPARTMENT.  CAMP  McKINLET. 

L  J.   lUre lE.p«lor  In  Oh.rg.    ""i"'   ^^"   '^-   '■'•'"   '■'^"^    'O*    "■    ^-    ■ 

W,    Can I  "utry.  Cnnimsnaini. 

Aiii,    Supt.    Riilwaj  Msil   Sirvica  '  CapUin  Rom    L.    Bush. 


Jnn.  T.  Sisvtan Aul.  FoitDiuMr 

Wm.   MtCnr. Chl«f   K«Eiiti7   Clerk' 

r.  E.  Colb)- Chief  Money  Order  Cl«k 

W.  C.  Kenske fhiet  Hkilint  CJotlt 

K.  T.  SnlliYiiii Snpl.  of  Dellverjr , 


Jdo.  B.  SchoelTel. 

.  Jh.   O.    Hannit 

Rabt.     M.     Bill 


SAW  DEPARTMENT. 
L'.  S.  Kbv>]  BuiioD.  HnvtH. 
miriil    SnonKl    W.    Very.    V.    8. 


.  XSi 


k  ThoDiis  r 

Msrini 

»hn  H.   RiiB 


'■  >-  I,.  E.  Coter,  P.  A.  Surgeon  U.  S,  P.  H.  A  M. 

,  ;  H.  a.,  in  comnnnd. 

I  Carl   Rsmun,  T.   A.    Surgeon,   U.   8.   P.   H.  Jb 

>   L.    Btgler.    U.  i  Dunlup  Moore.  P.  A.  SurECon  U.  S.  F.  H.  A 
Sf  H.  8, 


r  OBlre,  C«pt.  Ciir 


S    M    H    S            *^         " 

«nt  Burjeon 

" 

■nt  Surgeon 

B.  D.   Bund.   Arling  AisliUn 

M,  H.  S.,  Mnhokona,  Hawaii 
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Agencies  Sugar  Plantalioiis 185 

Annual  Internal  Taxes 30 

——License  Fees 35 
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1063  Fort  St.,  -  Honolulu  |  STATIONERY  STORE 

Gives  special  altentjon  to  Society  requirements  in  UP-TO-DATE,  high 
class  STATIONERY  in  all  its  varied  lines: 
Keeps  on  hand  also  a  full  assortment  of 

OFnCE,  COMMERCIAL  ami  SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

Carries  in  Stock  a  large  variety  of  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  to 
which  is  added  from  lime  to  time  the  new  works  of  Fiction  by  popular 
writers  as  issued  by  the  leading  publishers. 

SPECIAL  IMPORT  ORDERS  attended  lo  each  moiilli. 
RECOGNIZED  I        Al!  books  oblainable  relating  to  the  Hawai- 

HEADQUASTERS  |     ian   Islands  carried   in   -lock;   Lr  procured   '.. 

fOR  V   order  on  short  notive.     ■*  goo-1  variety  if  -are, 

HAWAllANA        »    out  of  prim,  books  now  on  h.ind. 
MENCr  Hr  «M  SALE  of  HbwMm  Ftft  TalM. 

A  12  mo.  vol.  of  over  300  pages,  well  illustrated;  price  $1.75. 
-THE  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAl^The  recognized  reference  hand  bork 
of  Hawaii,  published  each  December  for  the  following  year,  devoted  to 
StatiMics,  Research,  and  general  information  relating  to  Hawaii's  progress. 
An  8  vo.  of  200  or  more  pages.  Price,  85  cents  by  mail.  Issues  prior  lo 
1890  (as  is  also  i8g6)  are  scarce  and  out  of  print,  and  have  long  com- 
manded a  premium. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  with  notes  <:■:  their 
habits,  by  H,  W.  Henshaw,  an  8  vo.  of  146  pages,  paper  cover.  Price, 
$1.00  each. 

EARLY  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  VOY.\GES-A  narrative  of  several 
trading  voyages  from  1818  between  the  Northwest  coast,  Hawaii  and 
China,  by  Peter  Corney,  with  Preface  and  Appendix  of  Confirmalory 
Letters  by  \V.  D,  Alexander;  12  mo.,  cioth,  138  pp..  price,  $1.00. 

The  News  Department        Kindergarten  Supplies 


-TMOa.    a.    THRU 
BOOKSTORE 

Dct'oUs  i facial  rare 
lo  this  branch  of  r,', 
prompt  delivery. 


SCHOOl-    OR     HOMI 
INSXRUCTION 

OH  hand  or  procured  to  order  c 
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THIS  COMPANY  is  now  ninning  to  Kahuku,  71  miles  from 
Honolulu.  The  equipment  of  ihe  road  is  lirsl-class  in  every  par- 
ticular. Excursion  Rales  are  maimained  from  Satnrday  morning 
lill  Monday  of  each  week.  A  delighifiil  ride  through  varied  and 
unsurpassed  Scenery  makes  excursions  of  the  OAHU  RAILWAY 
one  of  (he  most  attractive  features  of  the  Islands,  not  only  to  the 
Tourists,  but  residenls  of  Honolulu  as  well.  The  opportunity  to 
visit  a  large  Sugar  Estate  should  not  be  missed  by  those  visiting 
these  Islands,  and  among  others  on  the  line  of  the  Railway  is  the 
Etta  Plantation,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Islands,  or  by  the  new 
branch  line  to  Wahiawa,  eleven  miles  from  Waipahu.  inspect  the 
pineappple  industry  in  that  section. 


HALEIWA     HOTEL 

I  AT  WAIALUA  is  a  beautiful  new  Hotel,  of  the  most  modem 
I  conslruclicm  and  equipment  'mder  the  m-'njiremenl  of  St.  Clair 
i  Bidgdod,  in  which  guests  tt'ill  find  all  possible  comfort  and  enter- 
I  tainmenl,  combined  with  elegance  of  furnishing,  Iropical  surround- 
I  ings  and  healthful  atmosnherc.  The  vie-v  from  the  llctcl  embraces 
I  Sea,  Mountain  and  Valley  in  a  combination  not  to  be  enjoyed 
[    elsewhere. 

I  B.  F.  DILLINGHAM,  Genetal  Maaager. 

G.  P.  DENBON,  F.  C.  SMITH, 

Superintendent.  Gcal  Paacnger  and  Ticket  Agent 
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HAWAIIAN    ANNUAL    CALENDAR    FOR   1908 

Second  half  of  the  leiilh  year  and  first  half  of  Ihe  elevenlh  year  since 
incxation  of   Hawaii   wUli   the  United   States. 
Fifteenth  year  since  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  T30th  year  since  the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  Captain 


Holid&ya  Obsetred  at  the  H&waUan  Isliadi. 


*New  Year Jan.  1 

Chinese  New  Year Feb.  1 

'Washington's  Birthday Feb.  22 

Good  Friday April  17 

*Decoration  Day May  30 

•Kamehanieha  Day June  11 

•Birthday  Hawn.  Republic. .  July  4 
•American  Anniversary July  . 


*Labor  Day  (First  Mon- 
day)   Sept.7 

'Regalia  Day  (Third  Satur- 
day)    Sept,  19 

Recognition     of     Hawaiian 

Independence Nov.  z8 

Thanksgiving  Day Nov.  26 

•Christmas  Dec.  ZS 


Tho^e  distinguished  by  an  Asterisk  havt 


n  established  by  law. 


OturouologlcBl  Oycl«s. 

Dominical  Letters E,  D    I     Solar  Cycle 13 

Epact 27         Roman  Indidion 6 

Golden  Nnmber 9    1     Julian  Period 6621 

OliiiTcIi  Dftys. 


Epiphany  . 


Ash  Wednesday March  4 

First  Sunday  in  Lent March  8 

Good  Friday April  17 

Easier  Sunday April  19 

Ascension  Day May  28 

Whit  Sunday June  7 


.  .Jan.  6    1    Trinity    Sunday Jur 


Con>iis  Christi June  18 

Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul. June  29 
Assnmption  Virgin  Mary.  .Aug.  15 

All  Saints'  Day Nov.  1 

Advent  Sunday Nov.  29 

Christmas Dec.  25 


EcUpsee  In  1908. 

In  the  year  1908  thtre  will  be  three  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  a  Lunar 
Appulse. 

I.  A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Januarj-  3(1.  1903.  visible  in  Honolulu 
as  a  partial  eclipse.  It  will  be  visible  throughout  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
lolai  at  a  few  islands  of  the  Marshall.  Gilbert  and  Phoenix  groups. 

.\t  Honolulu  the  eclipse  will  begin  at  9  h.  46.6  ni.,  and  end  at  11  h. 
17  m.,  loc.il  mean  lime.  Nearest  approach  of  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  10  h.  27  ni..  HonoliUu  mean  lime.  Overlap  of  their  disks  about 
3/10  of  the  Sun's  radius. 

II.  An  Annular  F.clipse  of  the  Sim.  June  28lh.  1908.  not  visible  in 
Honolulu.      It  will  be  visible  in  southern  Mexico,  and  at  Tampa.  Florida, 

III.  A  Lunar  Appulse.  December  7ih.  1908,  not  visible  at  Honolulu. 
Nearest  approach  of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth's  shadow  about  I2th. 

IV.  A  Central  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  He. t-inber  23rd,  1908,  not  \isible  at 
Honolulu.. 

It  will  be  visible  in  the  southern  part  of  South  .America  and  in  South 
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FIRST     QUARXER,      1908. 


FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

H.M. 

D. 

H.M. 

1    N.«rMoon...  8.J6.9   ..m. 

ISESffciS'::: 

8    Finn 

,!  iSS. 

16  Foil  ^ 

26   L«l  Qoar...  <3I.3    «.m. 

24     L»l   0 

s  KS: 

S^'  S"  1  ^  '  ^  ' 

?'   £> 

■    1"      1" 

?  ? 

il  r 

JS       va      ■      a           a 

3     1     a 

^1  •< 

2.1  a  .  5  1  If 

I  I 

s     '     * 

0,  0 

» '  if 

fis  f\f' 

a'    $ 

■1    • 

Si? 

■        1      ■ 

°l  * 

s     ? 

H.M.  ;   H,M. 

1 

H.M.       H.M. 

H.M        H.M. 

liWed.,6  37  95  29  5 

l;Sat. 

6  37  7.5  50  0 

ISUN. 

6  21   16    4  '2 

2  Thurs.'6  38  2S  30  l. 

2  SUN 

6  37  4  5  SO  6 

2  Mon.. 

6  20  3  6    4  7 

3  Fri.,-.6  38  55  30  s! 

3' Men}. 

6  37  0  S  51  3 

3|Tues., 

6  19  5,6    S  0 

4. Sal.  ..-6  38  7  5  31  4' 

4:  Tues. 

|6  36  65  51  9 

4|Wed.. 

6  18  7  6    5  4 

5  SUN..  6  38  9i5  32  1, 

51  Wed. 

6  36  2  5  52  5 

5  Thure. 

6  17  96    5  8 

6  Mon.,'6  39  I'S  32  8 

6  Thure 

6  35  7  5  53  1 

6  Fri..,, 

6  17  0.6     6  2 

7  Tues..6  39  35  33  4, 

7  Fri.. 

6  35  3  5  53  7 

7  Sat.  . . 

6  16  2'6    6  6 

8  Wed. .  6  39  5  5  34  1 1 

8  Sat... 

'6  34  8  5  54  2 

8  SUN., 

6  15  4  6    6  9 

9  Thura.  6  39  7  5  34  8 

9  SUN. 

16  34  3  5  54  8 

9  Mon,. 

6  14  S  6     7  3 

10  Fri..,.!6  39  95  35  5 

10,  Mon . 

!6  33  8  5  55  3 

lOiTues.. 

6  13  7  6    7  7 

11   Sat...  6  40  15  36  2 

11  Tues. 

6  33  3  5  55  8 

11  Wed. 

6  12  86    8  0 

12  SUN..  6  40  2,5  36  9 

12  Wed. 

6  32  85  56  3 

12  Thure. 

6  11  96    8  4 

13:Mon..6  4035  37  5 

13Thure 

6  32  2  5  56  8 

13  Fri.... 

6  11  06    8  7 

14  Tues. .  6  40  4  5  38  2 

14;  Fri.. 

6  31  6  5  57  3 

14  Sat.  . , 

6  10  1  6    9  0 

15  Wed.,  6  40  45  38  9 

IS  Sat . . 

,6  31  0  5  57  9 

15, SUN., 

6    9  26    9  3 

16  Thurs.6  40  4'S  39  6 

16  SUN. 

6  30  4  5  58  4 

16' Mon.. 

6    8  3,6    9  7 

17  Fri....6  40  45  40  3 

17  Mon. 

6  29  8  5  58  9 

17  Tues. 

6     7  46  10  0 

18'Sal...  6  40  45  40  9 

18  Tues. 

6  29  1  5  59  4 

18  Wed. , 

5    6  5  6  10  3 

19  SUN.. 6  40  3  5  41  6 

19;  Wed. 

,6  28  5  5  59  9 

19|Thure. 

6     5  66  10  6 

20iMon..6  40  35  42  3 

20,Thurs 

'6  27  8  6    0  4 

20  Fri..-, 

5    4  76  10  9 

21  Tues.  .i6  40  2,5  43  0 

2l!Fri..- 

6  27  1  6    0  9 

21  Sat.  . , 

S    3  816  11  2 

22  1  Wed.    6  40  15  43  6 

22. Sat... 

16  26  5  6     13 

22  SUN.. 

S    2  96  11  6 

23  Thure.  6  39  9  5  44  3 

23  SUN. 

^6  25  8  6     17 

23  Mon . , 

S    2  Qie  11  9 

24  Fri..   .6  39  85  45  0 

24  Mon  - 

,6  25  1  6    2  1 

24  Tues. , 

5     1  1  6  12  2 

25  Sal ...  6  39  6  5  45  6 

25  Tues. 

6  24  4  6    2  5 

25' Wed.. 

6    0  1!6  12  5 

26'SUN.,6  39  45  46  3 

26:  Wed. 

■6  23  7  6    2  9 

26  Thure. 

5  59  2  6  12  8 

27'Mon..  6  39  25  46  9 

27:Thure 

'6  23  0  6    3  2 

27  Fri.... 

5  58  3'6  13  1 

28, Tues.. 6  39  0547  5 

28  Fri... 

6  22  3  6    3  5 

28  Sat.  ... 

5  57  3  6  13  4 

29Wed..6  38  75  48  1 

29  Sat  . . 

6  21  6  6    3  8 

29  .SUN.. 

5  56  4  6  13  7 

30iThurs.  6  38  4  5  48  8 

30  Mon . , 

5  S5  5  6  14  0 

31    Fri. ...  6  38  0  5  49  4 

31  Tues.. 

5  54  6  6  14  4 

With  regard  to  the  contemplated 
feature  of  the  Annual,  as  mentioned  in  last  issue,  it  has  been  decided  lo 
make  no  change  lor  the  present,  in  deference  10  the  wishes  of  a  number 
of  patrons  upon  the  other  islands  for  its  continuance,  who  maintain  thnt 
il  is  an  essential  convenience  if  not  necessity  in  the  rural  district  house- 
holds, one  Slating  that  "they  need  it  for  Ihe  sun  to  get  up  by." 
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SECOND 

QUARTER 

.     190S. 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

D. 

H.  M. 

8    First  Qb 

s'   FirtI  Q 
IS    Full  rt 

6    Firm  Q 

16    pDtlM« 

n,,..  6,15,3   a,!!! 

14    FuIImUb..  3a.2  xm. 

23    LutQu 

^  '^^:,^' 

30    New  Mo 

"■■■■  *■'"■'    ■•"•■ 

""  ■  ■*  "  *  "•" 

M  n"1-m 

oon',;  6;oi:,i  ^.m. 

1 

S" 

'i 

^ 

? 

1  ^  ;  ^ 

Jl  ? 

^  :  ^ 

^ 

£ 

1  = 

s. 

a 

73 

if" 

£. 

2. 

!  1  \  -f 

V  I 

?.      5f 

s 

^ 

1 

B 

% 

S 

2       ^ 

1   ^      -" 

o 

rr 

9 

'     :      ■    : 

9  1     F 

1     1      .    : 

~ 

H.M. 

H,M, 

~ 

1   H,M-  .   H,M. 

! 

i'HM~i~irM~ 

1 

Wed. 

5  53  7 

6  14  7 

1 

Fri... 

is  29  5  6  24  9 

1   Mon. 

!S  17  3  6  37  8 

ZThurs 

S  52  8  6  IS  0 

2  Sal, 

5  28  86  ZS  2 

2  iTues. 

,5  17  2,6  38  2 

3  'FtL. . . 

5  51  9  6  15  3 

3  ,SUN. 

■5  28  2,6  25  6 

3  Wed. 

Is  17  1  6  38  6 

4  iSat,  . , 

5  51  0  6  IS  6 

4  'Mon 

is  27  66  26  0 

4  Thurs 

■S  17  l'6  39  0 

5  SUN.. 

5  50  1  5  16  0 

5  iTues. 

5  27  06  26  4 

SiFri... 

5  17  06  39  4 

eiMon, 

5  49  2  6  16  3 

6  Wed. 

I5  26  46  26  8 

6  Sat.  , 

Is  17  06  39  8 

7  Tues. , 

5  4H  3  6  16  6 

7  iThurs 

S  25  8  6  27  2 

7  SUN. 

,5  17  06  40  1 

alWed. 

5  47  4  6  16  9 

8  Fri,,, 

5  25  3i6  27  6 

8|Mon. 

'5  17  06  40  5 

9  Thurs 

5  46  5  6  17  2 

9  iSal,  . 

I5  24  7  6  28  0 

9  Tues. 

:5  16  9  6  40  9 

lOiFri..,. 

5  45  6  6  17  5 

10  ,SUN. 

■S  24  3  6  28  5 

10  Wed. 

■5  16  96  412 

11  'Sat.  , , 

5  44  8'6  17  8 

11 'Mon 

.5  23  8^6  28  9 

11  Thurs 

[5  17  06  41  5 

12|SUN., 

5  44  0  6  18  1 

12  Tues. 

'5  23  4!6  29  3 

12  Fri... 

5  17  1  6  41  9 

13'Mon.. 

5  43  2  6  18  4 

13  Wed. 

15  22  96  29  8 

13  Sal.  , 

|5  17  2  6  422 

14  ITues, , 

5  42  3'6  18  a 

14  Thurs 

5  22  4!6  30  2 

14  SUN. 

IS  17  36  42  5 

15  Wed. 

5  41  5  6  19  1 

15 'Fri,,. 

'5  22  06  30  6 

15  Mon. 

5  17  5  6  42  8 

16  'Thure. 

S  40  7  6  19  4 

15  Sat.  . 

15  21  6  6  31  0 

16  Tues, 

5  17  66  43  1 

17  Fri..,. 

5  39  9'6  19  8 

17  SUN. 

S  21  2  6  31  4 

17  Wed. 

I5  17  7  6  434 

18  Sat.     , 

5  39  06  20  1 

18  Mon, 

I5  20  8  6  31  9 

IS  Thurs 

5  17  96  43  6 

19  SUN. 

5  38  2  6  20  5 

19  Tues. 

15  20  5  6  32  3 

19  Fri  , , 

|5  18  06  43  9 

20  Mon.. 

5  37  4  6  20  8 

20  Wed. 

,S  20  2  6  32  7 

20iSat,, 

:S  18  2  6  44  1 

21  Tiics.. 

5  36  66  21  2 

21  Thurs 

5  19  a  6  33  1 

21  ;SUN. 

5  18  4  6  44  4 

22  Wed.. 

5  35  8  6  21  5 

22  Fri... 

'5  19  5  6  33  6 

22  Mon. 

15  18  66  44  6 

23  Thure. 

5  35  06  21  9 

23  Sal.  . 

is  19  2  6  34  0 

23  Tues. 

;S  18  86  44  7 

24  Fri.... 

5  34  3  6  22  3 

24  :SUN, 

5  18  8  6  34  5 

24  Wed. 

'5  19  1 6  44  9 

25  Sat.  , , 

5  33  6  6  22  6 

25 

Mon, 

'5  18  5 

6  34  9 

25  Thurs 

S  19  4  6  45  1 

26  SUN. . 

5  32  9  6  23  0 

26 

Thus. 

5  18  3 

6  35  4 

26  'Fri  . , 

S  19  6  6  45  2 

27  Mon,, 

5  32  2  6  23  3 

27 

Wed. 

I5  18  1 

6  35  8 

27  Sat., 

5  19  9  6  4S4 

28  Tues. . 

5  31  4  6  23  7 

28 

Thiim 

15  17  9 

5  36  2 

28  SUN, 

5  20  2  6  45  5 

29  Wed. , 

5  30  8  6  24  1 

29 

Fri... 

:s  17  7 

6  36  6 

29  Mon. 

5  20  56  456 

30  Tliiire. 

5  30  1  6  24  S 

30 

Sal. 

S  17  5 

6  37  0 

30  'Tues. 

S  20  8  6  45  7 

31 

SUN. 

5  17  4 

6  37  4 

1 

Hawaiian  tradition  relates  ihat  Kualii  Kuniiiakea  Kuikeilaikanaidci' 
lani,  who  ruled  on  Oahu  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  promulgator  ot 
the  Niaupio  Kalowalo  laws,  whcrehy  old  men  and  women  slept  in  safety 
on  the  hiithway;  assistance  inculcated  to  be  rendered  honest  toilers:  food 
shared  with  the  hungry,  and  slranj^crs  entertained.  This  beneficent  law 
has  been  commonly  credited  to  Kamchamcha.  Kualii  died  in  1730,  agid 
(it  is  alleged,)    175  years. 
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THIRD    QUARTER,     1©Oa. 


:;iSr;;;::3;S 


llWed., 

2  iThurs. 

3  Fri  . , 

4  :Sat . . . 

5  SUN.. 
6'Mon,, 

7  Tues.. 

8  Wed.. 

9  Thurs. 

10  ,Fri . . . 

11  Sat. 

12  SUN.. 

13  Mon.. 

14  Tues. , 
15:  Wed.. 
16  ThufB. 
17 'Fri... 
18:Sat.  .. 

19  SUN. . 

20  Mon . . 

21  Tues. . 

22  Wed.. 

23  Thurs. 

24  ;Fri  . . . 
ZSlSat... 

26  SUN. . 

27  Mon.. 

28  iTues. . 

29  |Wed. . 

30  Thure. 

31  Fri    . 


H.M. 


H.M. 


5  21  16  45  8 

5  21  4'6  45  8 
5  21  7  6  45  9 
5  21  l'6  45  8 
5  22  4'6  45  8 
5  22  8  6  45  8 
5  23  1  6  45  8 
5  23  5'6  45  8 
.is  23  8  6  45  7 
5  24  2  6  45  6 
'5  24  56  45  5 
!5  24  9  6  45  4 
;5  25  4:6  45  3 1 
15  25  8'6  45  1 1 
,5  26  2  6  44  9' 
5  26  6'6  44  7 , 
5  27  0,6  44  5 
5  27  4'6  44  3 ' 
5  27  8'6  44  1 
5  28  2  6  43  8 
15  28  6'6  43  5 
5  29  0  6  43  2 
Is  29  4  6  42  8 
5  29  8  6  42  5 
IS  30  2  6  42  1 
!5  30  6  6  41  7 
S  31  016  41  3' 
'S  31  416  40  9. 
5  31  8'6  40  5[ 
.5  32  2  6  40  O' 
15  32  5:6  39  5 


1  ,Sat.  .. 

!  2iSUN., 
3  Mon . . 

■  5  Wed!.' 

7  Fri . . 
B  Sat.  .. 
9  SUN.. 
10,  Mon,. 

11  Tues.. 

12  Wed.. 
113  Thurs. 
'14  Fri  .  , . 

15  Sat,., 

16  SUN.. 

17  Mon.. 

18  iTues.. 

19  I  Wed., 

20  'Thurs. 

21  Fri.,, 
22, Sat,,. 

23  SUN.. 

24  Mon  , 

25  Tues., 
26,Wed.- 

27  jThurs. 

28  Fri  ,  . . 

29  Sat,., 

30  SUN. , 

31  Mon., 


H.M,       H.M, 

5  32  9  6  39  0 
Is  33  0  6  38  5  , 
■5  33  7!6  38  0  I 
;5  34  l;6  37  A 
S  34  4'6  36  9  | 
S  34  8  6  36  3  I 
5  35  26  35  7  ' 
5  3S  6  5  35  1  , 
.5  35  9  6  34  5 
'5  36  3  6  33  8  , 
5  36  66  33  2 
5  37  0  6  32  S 
5  37  3  6  31  8 
5  37  7  6  31  1 
5  38  0  6  30  4 
5  38  3  6  29  7 
5  38  7  6  29  0  . 
5  39  0l6  r 
5  39  3  6  27  5 
5  39  6  6  26  7 ' 
3  39  9  6  25  9 
5  40  36  25  1  . 
5  40  66  24  3  . 
5  40  9  6  23  5  . 
5  41  2  6  22  6 :  . 
5  41  4  6  21  8,  : 
5  41  7  6  20  9  : 
5  42  06  20  1  , 
5  42  3  6  19  2 1  . 
5  42  6  6  18  3  . 
5  42  9  6  17  4:  , 


:  \Ve^." 

(  Thurs. 
1  Fri . . , 

i  Sat,,, 
i  SUN., 
'  Mon.. 
t  Tues.. 
1  Wed., 
)  Thurs. 
1  Fri... 
!  Sat,,, 
i  SUN., 
I  Mon,, 
i  Tues., 
i  Wed.. 
'  Thurs. 
i  Fri  ,  . , 
I  Sal... 
)  SUN. , 
!  Mon . . 
:  Tues.. 

!  Wed.. 
;  Thurs. 

;  Fri  .  , , 
\  S^t .  .  - 
'  SUN. 
I  Mon . . 

1  Wed!! 


H.M. 


H  M. 


5  43  2  6  16  6 

S  43  4  6  15  7 

5  43  7'6  14  8 

5  43  9!6  13  9 

5  44  2  6  13  0 

5  44  5'6  12  0 

5  44  7!6  11  ] 

5  45  0  6  10  2 

:5  45  3  6  9  2 

15  45  5  6  8  3 

'5  45  8  6  7  3 

,5  46  0  6  6  4 

5  46  3  6  5  4 

5  46  5  6  4  4 

5  46  8  6  3  5 

5  47  0  6  2  5 

5  47  3  6  16 

5  47  5  6  0  6 

5  47  8'5  59  7 

S  48  0  5  58  7 

5  48  3  5  57  b 

■5  48  5,5  56  8 

5  48  815  55  9 

5  49  OlS  54  9 

5  49  3  5  53  9 

5  49  6'5  53  0 

5  49  8'S  52  1 

5  50  1 5  51   1 

5  50  4,5  50  2 

5  SO  7  5  49  2 


The  introduction  of  deer  into  these  islands  appears  to  datP  back  In 
1856  by  the  receipt  thai  year,  by  Capt.  Jas.  Makee,  of  a  reindeer  from 
the  Ochotsk  hy  the  "Vernon."'  The  following  year  a  200-ponnd  buck  ivvis 
brought  from  Oregon  by  a  Capt.  Colhns  in  the  brig  "Advance."  In  1867 
the  Hawaiian  Consul  at  Japan  sent,  as  a  present  to  the  king,  .-)  flock  of 
eight  by  the  ship  "Loch  na  Garr,"  which,  after  a  short  slay  in  Honolulu, 
were  sent  to  Molokai. 
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FOURTH    QUARTER,    1d08. 


NOVEMBER 

D.  H.M. 

.  <     1  Pint  Quar...  H6.3  a 

:  I  7  Full  Moon.-.  9.18.0  E 

.|   IS  LailQuar...  1.11.1  p 


I 


Ul 


I         DECEMBER 

H.M. 

Full  Moon... 11  14.1  ■ 

'    Last  QuaT...I0.4;.S  > 

.    New  Moon...  1.19.?  i 

I    Firtt  Qimr...  1.09.9  ( 

al    D    I    g"   '  S 


2  Fri    , 

3  Sat .  . 

4  SUN. 

6  Tues, 

7  I  Wed. 

8  'Thur 

9  Fri  . 
lOlSat.  ,- 
11 1SUN..J 
12lMon.. 
13  iTues. . 
14 'Wed., 
15  :Thurs. 
16:Fri,.. 

17  Sat . , . 

18  jSUN... 

19  |Mon... 

21 '  Wed. 

22  iThurs. 

23  Fri  .  . . 

24  Sat.... 

25  SUN... 

26  Mon.. 

27  ITues... 

28  Wed.. 

29  rrhurs, 

30  '  Fri .. . . 

31  .Sat..  , 


I   H.M.      H.M. 

.;S  SI  O'S  48  3' 

'5  51  3  5  47  4 
5  51  6  5  46  5. 

.5  51  8  5  45  el 
■5  52  1  5  44  7  , 
'5  52  4  5  43  8 ! 
5  52  7  5  42  5 . 

.5  53  15  42  01 
5  S3  4  S  41  1 ' 
5  53  8,5  40  21 
■S  54  15  39  4l 
5  54  5,5  38  6 
5  54  8  5  37  7 , 
5  55  15  36  9' 
5  55  5  5  36  1 
:5  55  8  5  35  3 
JS  56  25  34  5 
■5  56  65  33  7 
5  56  9'5  32  9 
5  57  3  5  32  2 
5  57  7  5  31  4 
5  58  2  5  30  7 
5  58  6;5  30  0 

15  59  lj5  29  3 

5  59  5  5  28  7 

6  0  olS  28  0 

16  0  4  5  27  4 
6  0  9  5  26  7 
6  1  45  26  1 
^6  1  a  5  25  5 
.6    2  3  5  24  9 


1  SUN 

2  Mon.. 

3  iTues... 

4  Wed... 

5  Thiirs. 
6lFri.... 
7  Sal..., 
ajSUN... 
glMon 

10  iTues... 

11  iWed... 

12  Thurs. 

13  Fri... , 
14:  Sat..,, 

15  SUN... 

16  Mod  . 

17  Tues... 

18  Wed... 
,19  Thurs. 
120  Fri..  , 
21  Sat,... 
■22  SUN... 

123  Mou,. 

124  Tues... 
|25  Wed. 
!26  Thun 
|27  Fri„. 
[28  Sat.  , 

29  ,SUN. 

30  Mon. 


H,M.  I   U 

6  2  8  5  24  4 
6  3  3'5  23  91 
6  3  85  23  3 
,6  4  3  5  22  8 
■6  4  9  5  22  4 
16  5  45  21  9' 
6    6  05  21  4' 

.'6  6  55  21  o: 
\6  7  1  5  20  7 
'6  7  6  5  20  2 
'6  8  2  5  19  9 
6  8  9  5  19  5 
6  9  5  5  19  2 ' 
'6  10  15  18  9' 
'6  10  7  5  18  6 
'6  11  3  5  18  3 
■6  11  9'5  18  0 
'6  12  5  5  17  8 
6  13  15  17  6 
6  13  75  17  4 
6  14  3  5  17  2 
6  15  OS  17  1 
!6  15  7,5  17  1 

,.,6  16  35  17  0. 
l6  17  0  5  17  0 
,6  17  6  5  17  0 
i6  18  2  5  17  0 
!6  18  9  5  17  0 
'6  19  6  5  17  1 1 
16  20  2  5  17  l' 


Wed, , 

Thurs, 
I  Fri  . . , 

5  Sat,,, 
■  SUN., 

Tues,., 
Wed,., 

11  iFri..,'.' 

12  .Sat,.,, 
13 'sun.. 
1 14  I  Mon   , 

15  Tues... 

16  Wed... 

17  Thiiri. 

18  Fri..,, 

19  Sat..,, 
!20,SUN., 
■21  IMoii,. 
i22  iTues... 

23  iWed,.. 

24  iTIiurs. 

25  Tri .. , . 

26  Sat.  .. 

27  ISUN. 
28,Mim, 
!29  iTues. 
30  Wed. 
|31  iThurs 


I  H.M.  I  H.M. 
6  20  9  5  17  2 

6  21  5  5  17  3 
'6  22  2  5  17  4 
j6  22  8;5  17  S 
!6  23  5  5  17  7 

6  24  2  5  17  9 
16  24  8  5  18  1 
.16  25  4  5  18  4 
.|6  26  05  IS  7 
|6  26  6  5  19  0 

6  27  35  19  3 
:6  27  9  5  19  6 
:6  28  5  5  19  9 

6  29  1  5  20  3 
'6  29  7  5  20  6 
,6  30  3  5  21  0 

6  30  8  5  21  5 
'6  31  4  5  21  9 

6  31  9  S  22  3 
>6  32  5  5  22  8 
:6  33  0,5  23  3 
. 6  33  5  5  23  8 

6  34  0  5  24  3 
;6  34  5  >  24  8 

6  35  0  5  25  3 
J6  35  5  S  25  9 
16  35  9  S  26  5 

6  36  3  5  27  0 

6  36  6  5  27  6 

6  37  0:5  28  2 
,'6  37  3  5  28  8 


Phe.^sants  were  first  introduced  here  from  China  in  1865,  which  came 
to  Captain  Makce  and  were  sent  to  his  Ulupalakua  Ranch,  Maui ;  Ihey 
consisted  of  one  cock  and  three  hens,  and  were  forwarded  by  Dr.  Wni. 
Hillebrand.  In  1869  another  assorted  lot  of  eight  were  received,  among 
which  were  some  of  the  golden  variety,  and  came  from  Japan  all  in  fine 
order.  Other  birds  sent  hither  in  1865  were :  Java  sparrows ;  finches  or 
linnets;  red-bills;  bamboo  fowls;  ring-necked  doves,  and  seven  unknown 
of  beautiful  plumage. 
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JNTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES. 


INTER-ISLAND  DISTANCES  BY  SEA  IN  SEA  MILES. 


Bcil  Buoy  i! 

Diainond   Head   S 

Koko  Head    12 

Makapuu  Point  16 

Mokapu  27 

Kahuku  North  Point 48 


Miles. 

Pearl  River  Bar 6 

Barber's  Point  15 

Waianae  Anchorage   26 

Kaena  Point,  N.  W.  of  Oahu 36 

Waialua  Anchorage  46 

Kahuku  N.  Pt,,  Oahu,  via  Kaena.  58 

HONOLULU    TO 


Lae  o  ka  Laau,  S.  W.  Pt.  Molokai  35   1 

Kalaupapa,  Leper  Settlement 53  3 

West   Point  ot  Lanai 50 

Lahaina,   Maui 72   ! 

Kahului,      "     

Hana,  ^     

Makena,      "     96 

Mahukona,  Hawaii  


..144 


Nawiliwili,  Kauai  

Koloa,  "       

Waimea,  "      120 1 

Kaluaaha,   Molokai    171  Maalaea,  Maui  iz 

Lanai 9 (Makena,  Maui  18 

KAWAIHAE,    HAWAn,   TO 

Mahukona,  Hawaii   10 1  Kilo,  Hawaii   85 

Waipio,   Hawaii    37   Lae  o  ka  Mano,  Hawaii 20 

Honokaa,  Hawaii  45  Kailua,  Hawaii  34 

Laupahoehoe,  Hawaii  62 '  Kcalakekua,  Hawaii 44 


East  Point  of  Hawaii.. 


o  I  Punaluu,   Haw; 


.  70 


Oahu  and  Molokai 23 

Diamond  Head  to  S.  W.  Point  of 

Molokai  30 

Molokai   and   Lanai 7 

Molokai  and  Maui 8 


Maui  and  Kahoolawe 6 

Hawaii  and  Maui 26 

Kauai  and  Oahu 63 

Niihau  and  Kauai 15 


..4410 


San  Francisco 2100 1  Auckland 

San  Diego  2260   Sydney 

Portland,  Or.  2360   Hongkong 

Brito,   Nicaragua    4200  '  Yokohama 3400 

Panama  4720  1  Guam 3300 

Tahiti  2440   Manila,  via  N.  E.  Cape 4890 

Samoa   2290 1  Vicloria,  B.  C.   2460 

Fiji  z/ooiMidway  Islands    1200 


HA  n'AIIAN  ANNUAL. 
OVERLAND  DISTANCES. 


T    POST-OFFICE  TO 

Miles.  Miles. 

Bishop's  comer  (WaJkiki) 3.^  Kahana 26.4 

Waikiki  Villa  36  Punaluu 28.4 

Race  Course  4-5  Hauula 31.4 

Diamond  Head  S-9   Laie  - 


.  &8       2.6 
.11.8       3.0 


Kaala< 

Miles,  tnter. 

Thomas  Square  i.o 

Pawaa  corners    2.0        i.o 

KamoilMli   3-3        "-S 

Telegraph  Hil!  50       1-7 

Waialae  ... 

Nil! 

Koko  Head    . 
Makapuu  .   . 

Waimaitalo 20.8 

Waimanalo,  via  Pali IZ.O 

Nuuanu  Bridge  i.i 

Mausoleum i.S 

Electric  Reservoir  2.7 

Luakaha 4.3 

•Pali 6.2 

Kaneohe  (new  road) 11.9 

Waiahole 18.9 

Kualoa 31.9 


3.0 


Kahuku   Mill    37.2 

Kahuku  Ranch    40.0 

Moanalua 3.4 

Kalauao 74 

Ewa  Chuich  10.2 

Kipapa 13.6 

Kaukonahua 20.0 

Leilehua 20.0 

Waialua 28.0 

Waimea 324 

Kahuku  Ranch    394 

Ewa  Church  laa 

Waipio   (Brown's)    II.2 

Hoaeae  (Robinson's)    .,.13.5 

Barber's  Point,  L,  H 21.5 

Nanakuli  23.5 

Waianae  Plantation 29.9 

Kahanahaiki   .    36.9 

Kaena  Point  42.0 

Waialua  to  Kaena  Pt 12.0 


Moanalua z.76  ' 

Puuloa 6.23  " 

Halawa  8.14  ' 

Aiea  9.37  1 


J  railway:    distances  from  HONOLULU  DETOT  TO 

Mile?.  Miles. 

•  Waipio 13.38 

,   Waikele 14.57 

Hoaeae 15.23 

a  Plantation  Mill 18.25 

1  Waianae  Station   33-30 

Waiau  10.93  Kaena  Point  ....44.ro 

Pearl   Cily   11.76   Waialua  Station  55.80 

Waiawa 12.52  Kahuku  Plantation  69.50 

Wahiawa    Station    25.20    Punaluu    ...» 80.50 

ISLAND    O*'    KAUAI. 
NAWtLIWILI    TO 


Koloj 


Miles.  Inter,  i 


Lawai 13.8 

Hanapepe 20.0 

Waimea 27.1 

Waiawa 31.5 

Nuololo 44.8 


Hanamaulu 


-  3-3 


Wailua  Riv. 
JKealia  .  .  . 
,  Anahola   .    . 

Kilauea  .  . 
;Kalihiwai  . 
,  Hanalei  .  . 
;  Wainiha  . 
i  Nuololo  (n( 


Miles.  Inter. 


■  7.7 


44 


Google 


OyERLAND  DISTANCES. 


ItHjANXy    OH"    MAUI. 


KAHULUI 

Miles.  Inter. 

Spreckelsville 3.5 

Paia 5.5  2.0 

Hamakuapoko  Mill   8.6  3.1 

Haiku laa  1.6 

Halehaku 16.0  5.8 

Huelo 1*5  3.5 

Keanae ^.2  7.7 

Nahiku 32.7  5.5 

Ulaino 36.3  3.6 

Hana 42.3  6,0 

Hamoa  45.3  3.0 

Wailua 48.9  3.6 

Kipahuju  Mill  52.2  3.3 

Mokulau 56.6  4.4 

Nuu 62.1  5.5 


Miles.  I 

Paia S-5 

Makawao  Court  House.. 10.S 

Olinda 16.7 

Haleakala,  edge  Crater.  .22.5 
Haleakala  Summit  24.7 

Maalaea 9,9 

End  of  Mountain  Road..i5.4 

Olowalu 19.6 

Lahaina  Court  House 25.5 


Wailuku 3,1 

Waikapu 5-S 

Maalaea 9.9 

Kalepolepo 14.6 

Mana 22.3 

Ulupalakua 25.6 

Kanaio 28.9 

Pico's .15.5 

Nuu 41.0 


5.5 


Waiehu 3.3 

Wathee 4.8 

Kahakuloa lo.i 

Honokohau 14.5 

Honolua 17.4 

Napili aao 

Honokawai 23.8 

Lahaina  Court  House 29.3 

MAKENA    TO 

Ulupalakua 3-3 

Kamaole 7.1 

Waiakoa 12.1 

Foot  of  Puu  Pane 15.8 

Makawao  Court  House.  .21.8 


Isr.AND    OV    HATVAII 
WAIMEA    COURT    BOUSE    TO 

Miles.  Inter.  1 

Hamakua  boundary 4.5 

Kukuihaele  Mill  ii.o 

Mana 7-7 

Hanaipoe 15.0 

Keanakolu 24.0 

Puakala 34.0 

l^uraaia 36.5 

Auwaiakekua 12.5 

Humuulu  Sheep  Station.  .29.0 
Via  Laumaia   47.5 


Miles.  I 
jHilo,  via  Humuula  St'n..54.o 
6.5     Keamuku  Sheep  St'n....i4.o 

7.5     Keawewai 8.0 

9.0  I  Waika 


1  Kahm 


.-130 


16.S 


Kohala  Court  House 22.0 

Mahukona 22.0 

Puako 12.0 


Edge  of  Pololu  Gulch 4.00 

Niulii  Mill  2.80 

Halawa  Mill  1.65 

Hapuu   Landing   2. 15 

Kohala   Mill    ,S0 

Kohala  Mill  Landing 1.50 

Native  Church  i.oo 


— TOPEIGN  CHURCH,  KOHALA,  TO 

Miles. 

Union  Mill    

Union  Mill  R.  R.  Station.. 

Honomakau 

Hind's  Hawaii   

Hawi  R.  R.  Station 

Honoipu 

Mahukona 

Puuhue  Ranch  
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


NORTH   KOBALA.— ON    MAIN 

Miles.  Inter. 

Hind's  Mill    7.0 

Union  Mill  Corner 8.0  1.0 

Court  House  9-2  1.2 

Bond's  Corner  9.7  0.5 

Kohala  Mill  Comer 104  0.7 

SOUTH    KOHALA. — 1 

Miles.  Inter. 

Puu  Ainako  44 

Puuiki,  Spencer's  7-7  3-3 

Waiaka,  Catholic  Church.  g.S  i.S 

Puuopelu,  Parker's    laS  1.3 

Waimea  Court  House 11.8  i.o 

Waimea  Church  12.2  a4 

Kukuihaele  Church  zz.i  9.9 

KONA.  KEA 

Keauhou 6.0 

Holualda  9.6  3.O 

Kailua iz.o  2.4 

Kaloko 16.0  4-0 

Makalawena 19,6  3-6 

Kiholo 27.6  8.0 

Ke  Au  a  Lono  bound'ry.  .31.6  4.0 

Puako 37.4  5-8 

KAU.- 

Half-way  House  130 

Kapapala tS.o 

Pahala 23.0 

Punaluu 27-6 


Miles.  Inter. 

Wight's    Comer    1 1.5       i.i 

Niulii  Comer 12.8        I.3 

Polotu  Edge  of  Gutch 14.5       1,7 

Puu  Hue  s-o 


Miles. 

Mana,  Parker's  19.5 

Keawewai  do 

Puuhue  Ranch   lOiO 

Kohala  Court  House 15.0 

Mahukona ii.o 

Napuu  aao 

Puako  5.0 

<IKEKUA  TO 

Kawaihae ....43.0       4.6 


4.6 

Miles. 

Keaau,  Forks  of  Road 9.0 

Pahoa 20.0 

Pohoiki  (Rycroft's)    2&0 

Kapoho  (Lyman's)   32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili  26.0 

Kamaili  Beach   29.0 


Shipman'a  .... 

Edge  of  Woods  4.1 

Cocoanut  Grove  8.0 

Branch  Road  to  Puna 9.0 

Fumeaux's 13.2 

THROUGH  HHJ 

Honolii   Bridge    2.5 

Papaikou  Office  4-7 

Onomea  Church  6.g 

Kaupakuea  Cross  Road 10.7 

Kolekole  Bridge  1+3 

Hakulau,  east  edge  gulch 15.0 

Umauma  Bridge 16.0 


■  4-0 

Hookena 7.7 

Olelomoana 15.2 

Hoopuloa 21.6 

Boundary  of  Kau 24.8 

Flow  of  "87 32.0 

Kahuku  Ranch  36.5 

.NO  HOUSE  TO 

I  Honuapo 32.6 

iNaalehu 3S-6 

Waiohinu 37.I 

|„  .    .       _       .. 


3-0 


Kahuku  Ranch'  . 

URT   HOUSE  TO 

Mile9. 

Kaimu 32.D 

Kalapana 33.0 

Keauhou  jaa 

Volcano  House  via  Panau 56.0 

Sand  Hills.  Naawale,  old  road...i8.s 
Kapoho,  old  road  22.D 

10  VOLCANO— HILO  TO 

1.7    Mountain  View    HxS 

Mason's 17.S 

Hitchcock's   23.5 

Cattle  Pen   247 

Volcano  House  31.0 

)  DtSTRICr  TO 

Honohina  Church  17.8 

Waikaumalo  Bridge   18.8 

Poliakupuka   Bridge    21.O 

Maulua  Gulch  22.0 

Kaiwilahilahi  Bridge   24.0 

Lydgate's   House   26.1 

Laupahoehoe  Church   36.7 


PRINCIPAL  ELEVATIONS. 


15 


MAKUA.— LAUPAHI 

Miles. 

Bottom  Kawalii  Gulch 

Ookala,  Manager'a  House 4.0  1 

Kealakaha  Gulch  6.0  ' 

Kukaiau  Gulch  8.0  1 

Homer's  as  i 

Catholic  Church.  Kainehe 9.0  1 

Notley's,  Paauilo  10.5  ^ 

Kaumoalii  Bridge  12.5  1 

Bottom  Kalopa  Gulch T4.0 

Wm.    Homer's,    Paauhau 15.2   C 

Faauhau  Church  16.3  ( 

Holmes'  Store,  Honokaa.. 
Honokaia  Oiurch   

IBLAND    OF    MOLOKAI. 
KAUNAKAKAl TO 

Meyer's,  Kalae  5.0 1  Pukoo 15.0 

Kalaupapa 9.0  Halawa 250 

Kamalo  (j.o !  Ka  Lae  o  ka  Laau 19.0 

Kaluaaha  13.5 ' 


'.    CHURCH    TO 

Miles. 

I  Kuaikalua  Gulch  2a.o 

I  Kapulena  Church  23.9 

I  Waipanihua 24.3 

)  Stream  at  Kukuihaele 26.0 

1  Edge  Waipio 26.5 

I  Bottom  Waipio   27.0 

.,  Watmanu  (approximate)    32.3 

;  Kukuihaele  to  Waimea  (approxi- 
mate)    10.5 

!  Gov't.  Road  to  Hamakua  Mill 1.3 

1   (}ov't.  Road  to  Paauhau  Mill l.O 

1  Gov't.  Road  to  Pacific  Sugar  Mill, 
Kukuihaele 0.7 


TABLE  OF    ELEVATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL    LOCALI- 
TIES THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLANDS. 


(From  QoTerDmenl  Sarrsj  Recoidii:   UHanrsn 
OAHU    PBAKe. 

Feet. 

Kaala,  Waianae  Range 4030 

Palikea,  Waianae  Range 3111 

Konahuanui  Peak,  S.  of  Pali. ..  .sioi; 

Lanihuli  Peak,  N.  of  Pali 2781 

Tantalus  or  Puu  Ohia 2013 

Awawaloa   (Olympus),  Manoa..2447 

Round  Top  or  Ualakaa TO49 

Punchbowl  Hill  or  Puowaina...  498 
Diamond  Head  or  Leahi 761 


meaa  Bm  Leiel.) 


LOCALITIES  r 

Nuuanu  Road,  cor.  School  St...    . 

"  "      second  bridge 

"  "      cor.  Judd  St I 

"  "      Cemetery  gale...  11 

"  "      Mau's'l'm  gate...  21 

"  "      Schaefer's    gate..  2, 


Feet 

Telegraph  Hill  or  Kaimuki 291 

Koko  Head,  higher  crater 1203 

Koko  Head,  lower  crater 644 

Makapuu,  east  point  of  island...  665 

Mokapu,  crater  off   Kaneohe 681 

Olomana,  sharp  peak,  Kaihia 1643 

Maelieli,  sharp  peak,  Heeia 715 

Ohulehule,  sharp  peak,  Hakipuu.z263 
Koolau  Range,  above  Wahiawa.2381 

*R    HONOLULU. 

Nuuanu  Road,  Queen  Emma's..  358 
■'             "      cor.    above    Elec- 
tric Light  Works 429 

Nuuanu  Road,  large  bridge 735 

"  "      Luakaha  gate. , . .  S48 

"  "      Pali,  old  station.  1214 


MOLOKAI      ICrC. 


Kamakou  Peak  495^ 

Oloku  Peak 4600 

Kaunuohua 4535 

Kal^amoa  4004 

Puu  Kolekole   39Si 

Kaulahuki 374Q 

Kaapahu  Station   3563 


Kaolewa  Pali,  o'vlkng.  Setllmnt.2100 

Meyer's,  Kalae 1483 

Mauna  Loa,  near  Kaunakakai.  ..1382 

Kualapuu  Hill  1018 

Kahoolawe  (Moaula  Hill) 1472 

Molokini 160 

Lanai   3400 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL 


HATVAir. 

Feet.  Feet. 

Hiilaive  Falls  1700 

Parker's,  Mana 3305 

Honokaa  Store iioo 

Kaluamakani,  Hamakua   7584 

Lower  edge  forest,  Hamakua  .  1700 

Lower  edge  foresi,  Hilo 1300 

Laupahoehoe  Pali  383 

Kauku  Hill  ..  1964 

Puu  Alala   762 

Halai  Hill 347 

Puii  o  Nale,  Kohala 17^ 

B.  D.  Bond's,  Kohala 521 

Episcopal    Church,    Kainaliu.. .  1578 

Puu  Enuhe,  Kau 2327 

Puu  Hoomaha,  Kau 6636 

Puu  ka  Pele,  Kau 5768 

Pohaku  Hauaiei,  Kau ia,3fo 

Kapoho  Hill,  Puna 431 

Kaliu   Hill,    Puna 1065 

Olaa  Trig.  Station 622 


Mauna  Kea  13^25 

Mauna  Loa  13.^5 

Hualalai 8^5 

Kohala  Mountains 5489 

Kilauea  Vol.  House,  by  leveling  3971 

Kulani,  near  Kilauea 5574 

Kalaihea 6660 

Aahuwela,   near   Laumaia 7747 

Hitchcock's,   Puakala    6325 

Ahumo'a 7034 

Waimea   Court   House 2669 

Waipio  Pali,  in  Mountain 3000 

Waipio  Pali,  on  S  (Road)....     900 

Waipio  Pali,  on  N.  side 139J 

Waimanu,  at  sea i6oa 

Waimanu,  in  mountain 400a 

Waiau  Lake,  Mauna  Kea 13.04' 

Poliahu,  Mauna  Kea 13.646 

Kalaieha,  N.  Hilo 6738 

Pohaku,  Hanalei,  Humuula 7343 

MATJ 

Haleakala   (Red  Hill) 10,032  I  Puu   Kapuai,  Hamakua 1150 

Mt.  Kukui,  West  Maui S790  |  Puu  o  Umi,  Haiku 620 

Piiholo,   Makawao   2256  ]  Puu    Pane,   Kula 2S<58 

Puu  Olai   (Miller's  Hill) 355  '  Lahainaluna  Seminary 60O 

Puu  lo.  near  Ulupalakua 2841  f  Kauiki,  Hana  392 

Ulupalakua,  about   1800 .  "Sunnyside"  Makawao 930 

Olinda,   Makawao    404.1 1  Paia  Foreign  Church,  about.  . .      850 

Puu  Pane.  Kahikinui 2^  I  Eka.  crater  in  Waihee 4500 

Puu  Nianiau,  Makawao 6850 '  Keakaamanu,  Hana  - 1250 

KA.LTAI 


Area,  Elevation  and  Population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


(A« 

t«ylMd  by  lalMt  Go 

ernniBnt  Son 

T  Records.) 

Islands. 

Area  in  Statute 
Square  Miles. 

4.01S 
728 
598 
S47 
261 
139 

97 

69 

Acres. 

Height  in 
Feet. 

Population 
in  19001 

Hawaii 

2,570.000 

466,000 
384.000 
348,000 
167.000 
86,000 
62.000 
44,000 

13325 
10^032 

4,030 
5.250 
4.958 

3400 
1.300 

1.472 

46At3 

Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Molokai 

58.S04 
20,562 

2,5<H 

Niihau 

Kahoolawe 



Total  area  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  6.449  miles. 
The  outlyinps  islets  on  the  N,  W.  may  amour 


to  6  square  miles. 
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CRATER  DIMENSIONS,  ETC. 
KILAUEA.  ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

Cartectcd  lor  Dsfleclion  of  Ihe  Vertical. 

Area,  4.14  square  miles,  or  2,650  acres. 
Circumference,  41.500  f«t.  or  7.85  miles. 
Extreme  width,  10,300  feet,  or  1.95  miles. 
Extreme  Length,  15.500  feet,  or  2.93  miles. 
Elevation,  Volcano  House,  4,000  feet. 


MOKUAWEOWEO. 

The  Summil  Crater  o[  Maona  Loa,  laland  at  Hawaii. 

Area,  3.70  square  miles,  or  2,370  acres. 

Circumference,  50,000  feet,  or  9.47  miles. 

Length,  19,500  feel,  or  37  miles. 

Width,  9,200  feet,  or  1.74  miles.    Elevation  of  summit,  13,675  feel, 

HALEAKALA.  MAUI. 

The  great  Crater  of  Mani.  the  largeat  In  the  world. 

Area,  19  square  miles,  or  12,160  acres. 

Circumference,  105,600  feet,  or  20  miles. 

Extreme  Length,  3a500  feet,  or  748  miles. 

Extreme  width,  12.500  feet,  or  2.37  miles. 

Elevation  to  summit,  10,032  feet 

Elevation  of  arincipal  cones  in  crater,  8,032  and  1,572  feet. 

Elevation  of  cave  in  floor  of  crater,  7,380  feet 


lAO  VALLEY,  MAUI. 
Length  (from  Wailuku),  about  5  miles. 
Width  of  Valley.  2  miles. 
Depth,  near  head,  4,000  feet 

Elevation  of  Puu  Kukui,  above  head  of  Valley,  5,700  feet. 
Elevation  of  Crater  of  Eke,  above  Waihee  Valley,  4.S00  tect 


Standard  and  Local  Time. 

The  Standard  Time  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  that  of  Longitude 
IS?'  30'  W.,  10  h.  30  m.  slower  than  Greenwich  Time.  The  time  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset  given  in  the  tables  is  of  course  local  time ;  to  correct  this 
to  standard  time,  add  or  subtract  a  correction  corresponding  with  the  dif- 
ferences between  IS7°  30'  and  the  longitude  of  the  station. 
The  corrections  would  be  for  the  following  stations: 

Niihau +io;8  m    Wailuku,  Maui    —  4»  m 

Mana,   Kauai    +  g:a  m  |  Haiku,  Maui  —  4 :8  m 

Koloa,  Kauai   +  7:9  m    Hana.  Maui   —  6:0  m 

Kilauea,  Kauai +  7:3  m;  Kailua.  Hawaii   —  6:2  m 

Waialua,   Oahu    +  2:5  m    Kohal a,  Hawaii   —  7;om 

Kahuku,  Oahu  +  2:0  m    Kukuihaele,  Hawaii  —  8:0  m 

Honolulu,  Oahu    +  1:5  m:  Punaluu,   Hawaii    —  8:0  m 

Kalae,  Molokai    —  2:0m    Ooka la,  Hawaii  —  9:0m 

Lanai    —  2:5  m    Hi lo,   Hawaii    —  9:8  m 

Lahaina,   Maui   —  3:0m, 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


LATEST  CENSUS— HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Fiom  Census  BulWin,  Washinmon,  D.  C.  19O0, 

Total  Population  by  Districts  and  Islands — Comparative  1900 
and  i8g& 


OAHl'.  1900     i 

Honolulu I  39.306 

Ewa I  9.6S9 

Waianae  I.OO81 

Waialua |  3,285; 

Koolauloa 1  2,372 

Koolaupoko 2.844 

KAVAi.  38,S04i 

Wainiea i  5,714, 

Niihau !  172; 

Koloa 1  4,564: 

Kawaihau 3,220' 

Hanalei I  2,630 

Lihue I  4,434| 


HAWAII. 

,    "^    i 

1896 

Hilo 

.'      19,785, 

12,878 

Puna 

.1       S,12H 

1,748 

3,854l 

2,908 

Nonh  Kona 

2,372; 

2,327 

North  Kohala  . . 

.,       4,366 

4,125 

South  Kohala. . . 

600! 

558 

Hamakua  

■1       ^-^^^l 

5,680 

MAlll. 

46,843' 

33,285 

Lahaina 

.'       4,352; 

2,398 

, !       7,953 

6.072 

Hana 

5, 2761 

3,792 

Makawao 

.  i        7,236i 

5,464 

1,835 
2.762 
2.775 
3,425 


Comparative  Table  of  Nationality  of  Pt^ulation  of  Hawaiian 
Islands  at  various  census  periods  since  1872. 


Natives  . , 


49,944' 44,0S8|40,015 

Part  Hawaiian^ 1,487,   3,4201  4,218 

Chinese 1,933    5.916,17,937 

Americatis 889    1,276  2,066 

..     _     n  foreigners ..  .        849,      947  i  2,040 

British 618       883:  1,281 

Portuguese 395       436  9,377 

Gennan 224       272'  1,(  " " 

French I        88         81] 

Japanese I 

Norwegian | I 

Other  foreigners 364       666!  -  ._ 

Polynesian | \  965 


1872  ;  1878  I  1884      1890 


Total. . 


34,436! 

6,186| 
15.301! 

1,928, 

7,495; 

1,344; 

8.602! 

l,434i 


12,360|       22,329      61,115 


31,019' 

8,485! 
19.382 

2,266'  1 
13,733'  J 

1,538. 

8,232: 

912i 

75  . 


1,730 
15,675 
1,154 


56,897157.985  80.578  89,990!     109,020    154,001 


Population  of  HoncJulu  at  various  census  periods. 
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CENSUS  TABLES.  19 

FcH^gn  Bom  Population  of  Hawaii,  1900,  distributed  accord- 
ing to  country  of  births: 

Ai  reporlcd  for  the  Annual  br  the  Census  Buipaii.  Wishinston.  D.  C. 


Country                Hm.iii     '  ""'■'  """^ 

Lanal  and 

Molokai 

Oahu           Tolal 

Atlantic  Islands 

Austria 

Canada  (Engl.) 

China 

England 

Germany'. 

Ireland 

522              76 
99              26 
79'             11 
4,202:        3,265 
142               35 
135'            334 
25                 9 
21,314          9,736 

31              50 

49               63 

2,217!           727 

163,             39 

SI       '1 

162<              85 

154 
64 
9 
2,988 
49 
71 
15 
10,465 

44 

161 

1,032 

39 

27 
9 
64 

12 

"2 

77 
6 
11 
4 
382 

6 
11 
6 

1 

"2 
9 

392        1,156 
36          225 
23H-          339 
11,209      21,741 
507            739 
603i        1.154 
172          225 

Norway  and 

Dcmark 

Pacific  Islands.. 
Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Other  Countries 

139;           270 
308            593 
2,S30i       6,512 
185,          427 
109          20Z 
85            140 
503!          823 

Total 

29,2341       14,472 

15.191 

529 

31,3541        0.780 

I  share  ol  Forelan  botn  Is 


Native  Born  Population  of  Hawaii,  1900. 
The  total  native  born  Population  of  Hawaii  is  63,221,  which  is  made  up 
as  follows: 

Hawaiian 29,737     I     Negroes 178 

Part  Hawaiian 7,844     |     South  Sea  Islanders 60 

Caucasians 7,283            Japanese 4,881 

Portuguese 9.263     |     Chinese 4,021 

Comparative  Table,  of  Population,  Hawaiian  Islands — 
Census  Periods  1S53-1900. 


Islands 

1853 

1860 

1866      1872 

1878  1  1884  1  1890 

18%       1900 

Hawaii . . . 

Maul 

Oahu... 
Kauai  .... 
Molokai . . 

Lanai 

Niihau. . . 
Kahoolawe 

24.450 
17.574 
19.126 
6,991 
3,607 
600 
790 

73,138 

21.481 
16,400 
21,275 
6,487 
2i864 
646 
647 

69,800 

19,808  16,001 
14,035, 12.334 
19,799  20.671 
6.2991   4,961 
2.299    2.349 
394        348 
325;       233 

52,959156.897 

17,034,24,991 
12.109  15,970 
20.236!  28,06ft 
5.634  *8.935 
2.581      .... 
214    2,614 
177]     .... 

57,985' 80,578 

26,754 
17.357 
31,194 
11,643 
2.652 
174 
216 

33,285;   46,843 
17,7261   24.797 
40,205'   58,504 
15.228;   20,562 
2.307!     2,504 
1051         619 
164;         172 

Total. - 

89,900 

109,020  154,001 

All  For'g'rs 
Hawaiians 

2.119 
71.019 

2,716 
67.084 

4,194    5,356 
58.765  51.531 

10,477  36,346 
47.508144,228 

49,368 
40,622 

69,516,116,366 
39.504'   37.635 
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School  Statistics,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


"1 

59 
34 

41 

i; 

Public  School 

Private  Schools 

Islands 

„  C  1        No.  of  Pupils 

Z|| 

10 
33 

16 
3 

ol        1     '    ^     1     1 

Zfi;     S       o       (2 

140  i  2.919    2,J41  '  5,260 
158  ■  3,350    2,955  |  6.305 

81     1,594  '  1,268  1  2,862 
52  1  1,212  1  1.012     2,224 

185     3,254 

39   ' 1,144 
6        127 

Maui.  Molokai  and 

Lanai 

Kauai  and  Niihau. 

Totals 

151 

431   '  9,075  ''■  7,576    16,651 

62 

261     5,239 

Class 

t 

Teachers 

'                PCPILS 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M,        F.      ,To'al 

151 
62 

105 

328 

431 
261 

Totals 

21.1 

184   1     508  1     692 

11,887   10,003  21.890 

ACES  OF 

PUPILS  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

JfNE.  19 

Over  15 

[« 

Sex                              .Under  e'    6-15 

Total 

gX:::;:^::: 

1        648  '  10,309 

614  ;     8,778 

930 
611 

11,887 
10.003 

Total 

!      1.262  1    19,087 

1.541 

21,890 

NATiONALlTV  OF  PUPILS,  1906. 

1  Public     Private   , 

Public 

Private 

HauaiJans 

..1     4.106           800      Chinese 

1,594 

3,828 

392 

161 

95 

603 

Americans 

Englbh 

Germans 

Portugese 

.|        507  1        502      PortoRicans 

154          119    1  Other  Foreigners.. 

.       3.204  1      1,233     ■ 

44  1         38  ■!     Total 

IM 

16.651 

5.239 

The  nationality  of  leachers  in  alt  .schools  of  ihe  Islands.  1906,  was  as 
follows:  Hawaiian.  89;  Part  Hauaitati,  124;  American,  326,  Etigl'sh,  61: 
Scandiriavian,  25;  Germans,  14;  Portuguese,  17;  Chinese,  18;  Japanese.  9; 
Other  Foreigners,  21;    Total,  704. 
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CHURCH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Church  Statistics,  1907. 


DENOMINATlONa 

Chur- 
ches 

No.  of 
Pasiors 

M?;.-;. 

N0.0I 

No.  ot 
SchoUts 

VsTue  ol 

Christian  Church 

4 

1 

150 

150 

%        13,500 

Method  istEpispcl  Churh 

17 

17 

994 

I^S 

1.362 

58,740 

Latter  Day  Saints 

20 

220 

5,133 

63 

2,404 

16,784 

Reorganized  Church, , . 

1 

1 

156 

3 

100 

6,500 

German  LutheranCh'ch 

2 

2 

250 

2 

28 

50,000 

Seventh  Day  Adventists 

1 

1 

30 

1 

40 

6,000 

Prot.  Episcopal  Church 

10 

16 

2,500 

14 

723 

149.000 

Buddhists  (4  Sects) .... 

35 

40 

46,000 

80,200 

Congregational  Church. 

97 

83 

6,569 

91 

7,287 

759,915 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

105 

31 

35,000 

15 

2,400 

.W0,000 

Total 

292 

412 

96,782 

221 

14,494 

I  1.440.639 

Vital  Statistics,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

r  the  Fiscal  Year  endinE  June  30.  1907.    Summariied  from  Board  oi  t 


ISI^NDS, 


Births    Marriages    Deaths 


Honolulu   

Other  Eristrict  of  Oahu  County 

Hawaii  County 

Maui  County 

Kalawao  County 

Kauai  County 

Total,  1906-07 

"    1905-06 

"     1904-05 


2,848  1 

1,680  1 

3,022 

2,672  1 

1,238  1 

2,798 

2.490  1 

1,180  1 

2,640 

Population  of  Htxiolulu,  1900. 

Dilcd  fmrn  U.  S.  Census  Report  by  [Jr.  A.  M»ri 


Hawaiians  and  Haw'n  bom 

foreigners 19,023 

Chinese 6,842 

Japanese 5,595 

American 2,846 

Portuguese 2,410 

British 1,107 

German 553 


Pacific  Islanders 293 

Scandinavian 146 

French 80 

Spanish 72 

Italian 54 

Other  Europeans 197 

Various 88 

Total 39,306 


Lauaina  is  said  by  early  native  writers  to  have  had  two  other  names 
in  ancient  times,  it  being  fir^t  known  as  Honoapiilani.  Subsequently 
this  was  changed  to  Lele,  and  in  later  lime^  to  Lahaina — as  known  to 
this  day.  ,-,  . 

Coot^lc 


HAWAIIAN   ANNUAL. 


Import  Values  from  United  States  f<M-  fiscal  year  ending 
June,  1907. 

Compiled  Irom  Mootblr  SammiiT  of  Commncs  *nd  Flnjuict,  Bnrtkn  of  StatUUa. 


Articles. 

Agricultural  Implements  

Aluminum  ' 

Animals  

Art  Works  

Books,  Maps,  etc 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

BreadstutTs  

Bricks 

Brooms  and  Brushes 

Candles 

Carriages,  Cars,  etc.,  and  parts  of... 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  etc 

Qocks,  Watches,  and  parts  of 

Coal  and  Coke 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,. ■--■■ 

Coffee,  prepared   

Copper  and  manufactures  of 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Earthen,  Stone  and  Chinaware 

Eggs '■ 

Feathers 

Fertilizers  

Fibers,  Textile  Grasses,  man.  of... 

Fish  ■■■■■ 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

Furniture  of  Metal 

Glass  and  Olassware 

Gunpowder  and  other  Explosives... 

Hair  and  manufactures  of 

Hay  

India  Rubber,  manufactures  of 

Instruments,  etc.,  for  scientific  purp 
Iron  and  Sleel  and  manufactures  of 

Sheets  and   Piates,  etc 

Builder's  Hardware,  etc 

Machinery.   Machines,   parts  of. 

Nails,  Spikes,  Pipe?,  etc 

Jewelry  &  man'ftrs..  Gold  &  Silver. 

I^nips,  Chandeliers,  etc 

Lead  and  manufactures  of 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Malt   '..'.'.'..'. 

Marble,  Stone  and  manufactures  of. 
Matches 
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CUSTOMS  STATISTICS. 


Import  Value  from  United  States  for  1907 — Continued. 


Articles. 

Domestic 
Mdse. 

Foreign  Mdse. 
Dutiable           Free 

$        45,220 

"7,791 
2,153 
I3,ti9 

649.87,1 
352.314 
36,034 
iiao3o 

253,206 
8,699 

:s 

260,622 

309,058 

34.144 

7.960 

6.573 

198 

54.744 

98.762 

■■■■1V4.788 
I49.2t7 
294.004 
15,677 
36,027 
134.869 

$            433 

Naval  Stores  

Nursery  Stock  

Oils;  Animal,  Mineral,  Crude 

Refined,  etc 

Vegetable 

Paints,  Pigments  and  Colors 

.^149 

$       6,969 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 

Plated  Ware   



Hog  and  other  Meat  Products.. 

Dairy  Products  

Rice 

I 

.:;;::::::  1 

80 

Soap;  Toilet  and  other 

Spices  

Spirits,  distilled   

20,780 
12,968 

surch ;.: 

Straw  and  Palm  Leaf,  man.  of. . . 

81 

Sugar,  Molasses  and  Confectionery.. 

575 

n,973 

48,996 

569.940 
26^ 
28,704 
11409 

202,526 
8,216 

4.756 

Toys . '. °.  ::;:::."■■■ 

Varnish  

2,928 

252 

41,320 
680,068 
111.694 
102.91; ' 
261,195 
5.419 
150,595 

Furniture,  n.  e.  s , 

5414 

8o.i 

Total  

$14,124,376 

$     28SJ6I 

*     25.988 
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24  HAWAIIAN   ANNUAL. 

Value  Domestic  ATdse.  shi{Hnents  to  the  United  States  from 
Hawaii  for  fiscal  yeairs  ending  June  30,  1906,  and  1907. 

Ooapilid  from  MoDthIr  Snmmmry  of  Oommcrea  lad  Flauice.  Borean  of  SUtiiUci. 


Animals 

Art  Works,  Paintings,  etc 

Beeswax  

Books  and  printed  matter 

Brass  and  manufactures  of 

Breadatuffs   

Carnages,  etc.,  and  parts  of 

Chemicals,    drugs,    etc 

Coffee 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of 

Earthenware,  etc 

Fibers  and  textiles  

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts  

Glass  and  glassware 

Hides  and  skins 

India  Rubber,   manufactures   of 

Instruments  for  science  purposes,  etc 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures  of 

Machinery  and  parts  of 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron,  etc.. 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Marble  and  stone 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

Molasses   

Musical  instruments  and  parts 

Oils,  paints,  varnish,  etc 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,  etc 

Rice 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spirits,  Wines,  etc 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of. 

Sugar,  brown    

Sugar,  refined  

Tobacco,  manufactures  of 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

Wool,   raw    

Wool,   manufactures   of 

All  other  articles , 


8.103 

6,745 

10^486 

3,127 

8,878 

13,930 

15,277 

248,618 

3.065 

16,213 

5» 

9,649 

481 

2^,6o.i 

6,318 

126,42s 

34At8 

3.I2S 

I.SS7 

25.962 

17,417 

24.085 

18,916 


559 

23,840,803 

1,654,624 

1.764 

748 

3.343 

47.543 

43,883 

8,358 

72,092 


Total  to  United  Sates ,  $26,882,199 


Ci  00^:^10 


CUSTOMS  STATISTICS.  25 

Hawaii's  Commerce  with  Foreign  Countries. 

Total  Import  and  Export  Values  for    1906  and  1907- 
Complled  ttom  IConthty  Snmmkry  at  Commerci  and  Finuicc.  Boieaa  of  SUtiitiei. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

Argentina 

$           I/»0 

22,501 

424,976 

171.497 

9.732 

ij66 

484 
3.8SO 

415,131 
245,244 
1,247.470 
262,594 
1,182 

6,05^ 

i2,036,6?s 
126 

$           346 

3.572 
47.393 

14,210 
382 

S.676 
26s 
419 

3.919 

325.6.17 
4. '29 
664^*40 
296,97s 
1.557,441 
310,574 
71.856 



Belgium 

Canada 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

¥       15.303 

S.S13 

39t 

14,444 

44.230 

340 

Itoly 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Chile 

2.778 

3.600 

1450 

994 

141.240 

10.236 

3,530 

9,714 

146 

29rf>7i.8i3 

2-^ 

20.080 

8348 

742 

Japan 

Oceania 

Philippines 

United  Sti.tcs« 

IM54 

14,435.725 

S3 

2,155 
26,882,199 

Toul 

S'S.3n,9i7 

$18.587434 

$26,939,512 

$29,301,727 

•  Not  including  coin  shipments. 

Exports  and  Imports  fw  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Exports— Domestic  produce  to  United  Slates $29,054,581 

Foreign  produce  to  United  States 17.232 

Coin  shipments  to  United  States 1,968 

Domestic  produce  to  Foreign  Countries 183.981 

Foreign  produce  to  Foreign  Countries 45,933 

Total  export  value. $29,303,695 

Imports— Domestic  produce  from  United  Slates $14,124,376 

Foreign  produce  from  United  States 311,349 

Coin  shipments  from  United  States 75,ooo 

Produce   from   Foreign   Conntries 4,151,709 

Total  import  value     $18,662434 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  Domestic  Produce 
Shipped  to  V.  &.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 


Sugar,  raw !pounds,. 

Sugar,  refined   " 

CoSee,  raw  1     " 

Rice 

Fibers I 

Fruits,  green , 

canned' 

all  other 

Honey | 

Beeswax pounds.. 

Hides  and  skinj i      " 

Wool,  raw  ,      " 

Tallow "      . 


I  804,294,041 

17,765,770 

1-098,37'! 

1      3J24I07 


Value 

$26,860,002 
832,99s 
128,87s 
WA39 
14.997 
115.771 
267,629 
roJ4i 
26,680 
4.373 
141,883 
54^ 
7.7>9 
13.318 


Comparative  Table  ImpfKtations  from  Japan,  1902-1906. 


Articles. 

1902-1903. 

1903-1904. 

1904-1905.  j     1905-1906 

Sake  and  Wines 

Rice  and  its  Rour. . . . 

$205,526 
236,076 
92,273 

"8,155 

20420 
25.170 
24,206 

"4^39 
2,03s 

$   171,856 
446,121 
87424 

50,302 
78,131 
24«l6 
24^99 

2349s 
15,883 
2,1.10 
5466 
137.112 

$154,366          $201,668 
222,686            28S.194 
79,502  1           94,095 
115,747            140472 
48,225  '           73*36 
80,088  1           69.006 
i8,93<i             28,263 
24,030  1           21,830 
27,129  I           49.119 

iai73  1        14,936 
796 1        1*72 

Cotton  Wares 

Breadstuffs  

Provisions  

118470 

Total 

$970.19" 

$iJO5.05S 

$962,651  1     $1^247470 

Coast  Line  Distance  of  Hawaiian  Islands. 


round  Hawaii 297 

"       Oahu  ]77 

Maui 146 

Kauai 106 


Distance  around  Molokai 100 

"  "        T^nai S3 

Niihau 48 

Kahoolawe. .    30 


Total  Coast  line  distance  around  the  islands  957  miles. 
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PLANTATION  STATISTICS. 


Haweiiai 

1  Siigar  Plantation 
ar.                             Mol 

Statistics. 

Year 

Sug 

sses. 

Total  export 

Pounds 

Value.      ( 

Gallons. 

Value. 

i87S 

25,080,182 

$  I,2i6j88.32 

$  12,183.86 

11,238.572-68 

26^2^*29 

1,272^34.53 

1877 

25.575.965 

1,777,529-57 

151462 

22.719.30 

1878 

38^1,458 

2,701,731.50 

93.136 

12,107.68 

2,713339.18 

1879 

3.109,566.66 

31.63044 

5427.02a98 

H4.1 77,938 

6,320,890.65 

221.293 

33.193-95 

6,3541084.60 

1883 

114.107,155 

7.112,981.12; 

193,997 

34,81946 

7,i473oo.58 

"884 

7.328,896.6/ 

188s 

-- 14 

8,356,061.94 

1887 

17 

8.694,964.07 

71.222 

10.522.76 

8,705480.83 

16 

1889 

1850 

12,167,188.30 

1891 

1892 

[5 

7,276,54924 

5,061.07 

7,281,610.34 

1893 

n 

10,200,958.37 

67,282 

5.928.96 

10,206,887.33 

■894 

w 

8,473,009.10, 

6.osau 

8479.059.21 

1895 

'896 

15385 

1897 

520,158^32 

15,390422.13 

33,770 

2^92-72 

15.393.314-85 

'898 

444,963,036  1 16,614,622.53 

14.537 

919-18 

16,615.541.71 

1899 

545,370.537    2i,898,igo.g7 

1 1455 

358.55 

21,898.549-5* 

igoo*.... 

120 

igoi*". .. 

690,882,13^    27,094,155.00 

4,615.00 

27,098,770-00 

1902 

720.553.357    23.920,113-03 

48,036 

2,i87-(» 

23.922.300.00 

1.00 

1904 

736491,992     24,3S9,38s.f» 

11,187 

712.00 

24,360.09700 

832,721,637  1  35,112,148.00 

26,777 

1,282.00 

35,113430-00 

1906 

746.602,637  i  24495,427.00 

3,180 

177.00 

24495.604-00 

1907 

822,014,811 

27,692.997 -00. 

6.917 

3S5  00  1  27,693.352.00 

e  and  one-half  months  to  June  14-       *'  Fiscal  year  ending  June  3a 
Nationality  of  Plantation  Labor,  1905-1906. 


190s 


1906 


Americans  .                       ^ .  . 

Portuguese 3.194  3.310 

Other  Europeans 455  456 

Hawaiians 1.711  1.742 

Porto  Rican 2,029  '.949 


I 90s  1906 

Japanese 28,030  25,879 

Koreans 4^93  3,675 

Chinese 3-938  3.660 

Others 45  1^ 

Total 44.949  41,303 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


Hawaii's  Annual  Trade  Balance.  etcC  from  1880. 


1891... 
[892.. 
[893... 

iftM... 
[895.., 
1896.., 
[897... 
[898... 
[899.. 
[goo*.. 
1 901**. 


%  3.673.268.41 
4.547.9?8.ei4 
4.974.SIO.OI 
5,624,24009 
4,637.514-22 


%  4.968,444-87 
6385436.561 
8,299,019.70! 
8,133,343-881 
8,856,610.30 


3.830,544.58       9.158,818.01 


4,877,738.73 
4,943.840.72 

4.S40.887.46 
5438,790.63 
6,963,201, 
7,439.482.  ., 
4^28,295.31 
4.363,177.58 
5,104,48143 
5j39.78s.tt) 
6,063.652.41 
7,682.628.09 
10J68315.09 
16,069,576.96 
10.231.197.58 
24.964,693.43 
»,036,583.oo 
13,982,485.00 
IS.784.691.00 
14.718483.00 
15.6.19,874.00 
i8,6&,434O0 


10,565,885,581 
9,707,047.3.11 
17.707.598.76: 
'3,874,341-401 
13,142.829.481 
10,258,788.27, 
8,060,087.21] 
10,818,158.09! 
9,140,794-56, 
8474. 138.  IS 
15.515,230.13 
16,021,775.19 
17.346,744-79 
22,628,741.82 
14404496,16, 
29,342,697.00 
24-793,73.';.oo 
26,275438.00 
2S.2O4,87S.00| 
36,174.526.00 
26,994,824.00! 
29,303,695.00 
Jon«  14lh.       •' 


t     1.295.176.46 

3,337457-92 
3^24,506.69 

2.509,103.79 
4.219,096.08 
5.328.273.43 

5.688.146.8s 
4.763,206,61 
7.166,711.30 
8435.560,77 
6,180,628.35 
2,819,305.62 
4.031,791.90 
6454.5*1.5 1 
4.036,313,13 
3,134.353.11 
9451.577.7: 
8.339. 147.IC 
6.977,929.70 
6,559,164.86 
4.173^98.58 
4.378,003.57 
2.757.152.1 
I2,29Z,053.{ 
9420,184-1 
21456.043.00 
ir..3S4.9.';o.oo 
10,641.261  00  ■ 

1  eatimaled  ■ 


402,181.63 
533,192.01 
505,390.98 
S77.332.87 
551.736.59 
S02J37.38 
580,444.04 
595,002,6* 
546,142.63 


550.C 


0.16 


695.9S6.9i 
732.594-M 
494,385.10 
54S.7S4-16 
522^55.41 
547.14904 
656.895.82 
708,493.03 
896,675-70 
1^5,62895 
597,897-14 
1,264,862.78 
1,327,51823 
1,193.677.83 
1.229,338.1s 
1,043.34038 
1,218.764-13 
1458.843.48 
ie-bal(  tDonth*  to 


Summary  of  Insurance  Business,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  die 
year  1906. 


Class. 


Fire  I     $42,734,296 

Marine 55.350,840 

^'"' ?e7ewVis::'::::: ,}  3.609,62s 

Accident,  etc 

Surety 

Liability \       

Plate  Glass    ;      

Burglary 

Total  .  . $101,694,751 


742,709 
475.331 
147,690 

833.351 
24432 
24.571 
9.325 
1.917 
26 


124.671 
25645s 
393.263 

8.156 
811 

2.348 


Google 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


29 


Table  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and  Public  Debt  of  Hawaii, 

for  Biennial  Periods  up  to  1894,  t^^"  Annually. 

(Latter  years  from  Auditor's  Report.) 


Years. 


Revenue. 


Enpenditi 


$  419,288.16 

571W171 

528,035,92 

538,445.34 

72i,iat.30 

825,498.98 

834,112.65 

9i2,i3a74 

1.136,523.9s 

1,008,95642 

1,151,713.45 

1,703.736.88 

2^70,259.94 

3*92,08542 

3/)io,6s4.6i 

4312,57596 

3,632.196-85 


3,91 


ki.?2 


3.587,204-98 
1,972,135-43 
2,050,72941 

2,383,07078 
2,659434.16 
2,709,489-12 

■899 1    3,854.231.50 

..I  2.772,871.87 
,.  2,140,297.36 
..I  2473-i72.8( 
..'  2,387,715.88 
. .  2415.356,33 
..|  2,354,783.37 
...  3.320.998.90 
. .'     2.716,624.00 


$  424,778.25 

599.87961 

612410.5s 

606,893-33 

511,511.10 

566,241.02 

786,617.55 

930,550-29 

969,784-14 

1,192.511.79 

919-356.93 

1. 1 10471.90 

1495.697-48 

2,282,599.33 

3,216406.05 

3,003.700.18 

4.712,285.20 

3,250.510.3s 

4.095,891.44 

3,715.232-83 

1,854,053.08 

2,284.179-92 

2,137,103-38 

2.617,822.89 

2,299.937-57 


2,382,968,90 
2,603,194-20 
2.844.054.81  . 
2,240,731.55 
2,512,675.89 
2.665S4574I 


I     28,096.84 

349-24 

13,127-52 

507-40 
22,583.29  I 
169,059.34  , 

163,576-84 ! 
61,580.20 
56.752.41 
746.57 
89,599-49 
130.84t.04 

338,88a44 

126,541.05 

2,220.42 

9,174-85 
109,465.60 
491,152.10 
312,141.38 
J84.n3.s3 
69,225.76 
302,676.27 
315.19316 
456,804.43 
740,280.21 
1.531,784-29 
624471.25 
287,131.30 
77.914-36 
56,613.29 
68,592.03 
59.408.49 
335.331-37 
348.216.51 


60.679.r5 
128,777.32 
188,671.86 
166,649.09 
182,974.60 
120,815.23 
126,568.68 
>77.97i.29 
355,050.76 
459.187.59 
444,8oaoo 
388,9oaoo 
299.200.Dc 


i,o65,6oaoo 
1,936,500,00 
2.599,503-94 
3,217,161.13 
3,417459-87 
3.574,030.16 
3,764,335-03 
3,914.608.35 
4.390.146.65 
4457,605.85 
4,890,351-49 
4,226,374.61 
939,970-31 
1. 093.970-31 
2,i8swaoo 
3.317.000.00 
3, 86  r, 000.00 
3.818,000.00 
3,718,000.00 


Hawaii's  Bonded  Debt,  June  30,  1907. 

Stock  A  5  per  cent.  Bonds  (Act  of  1896) $     S3.000 

Fire  Claims  Bonds  issued 315.000 

Public  Improvement  4!^%  Bonds,  1903-04 1,000,000 

Public  Improvement  4!^%  Bonds,  1904-05 1,000,000 

Refund  Bonds,  1905 600,000 

Public  Improvement  3Vi%  Bonds 75o.om 


Total  Bonds  Outstanding. . 


$3,718,000 

b/ Google 
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HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL. 


TABLE  OF  RAINFALL,  PRINCIPAL 

STATIONS. 

CompiL'-il  (rom 

tv«ihf. 

BuTf«u  Reports, 

Stations 

Observer 

1906 

July 

~^. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Hawaii 

Waiakea 

C.  C.    Kennedj 

12.31 

19.51 

6.54 

4.12 

15.55 

9.98 

Hilo  (Town)  .... 

L.  C.  Lyman.  ,^ 

14.52 

20.62 

7.11 

4.58 

17.92 

11.65 

Kaumana 

J.  E.  SauHdjoi  .. 

14.73 

29.22 

7.84 

6.10 

18.13 

17.45 

Pepeekeo  

W.  H.  Rogers.. 

9,01 

17.43 

8.13 

15.88 

13.53 

Hakalau 

J.  M,  Ross 

11.13 

22.04 

8.59 

4.00 

17.85 

17.03 

Laiipahoehoe  . . . 

E.  W .  Barnard. 

11.57 

16,87 

5.39 

5.72 

11.05 

17.77 

Ookala 

W.  G.    Walker. 

9.53 

13.79 

3.61 

3.14 

8.05 

16.15 

Kukaiau 

E.  Madden,... 

8.11 

11.30 

2.38 

1.81 

6.90 

15.60 

Paauhau  

Jas.  Gibb 

7,03 

9.10 

1.47 

1.09 

6.02 

15.31 

Honokaa 

S.  Cutttfliin.... 

7.08 

8.48 

1,52 

1.04 

3-50 

18.24 

Waimea 

Jas.  Laird 

2.28 

3.56 

0.26 

2.15 

4.85 

16.10 

Kohala 

Dr.  B.  D.  Bond 

7.68 

5.69 

2,76 

2.49 

3.87 

13.71 

Holualoa 

L.  S.  AunRsi.. 

6.42 

8.26 

3.25 

6.18 

4.49 

7,76 

Kealakekua    .... 

Rev. S.H.Davis 

4.29 

9.76 

6,41 

9.97 

3.60 

5.90 

Naalehu 

C.  Woltera 

1.20 

5.54 

0.67 

1.34 

13.95 

6.82 

Pahala  

Haw.  Agr.  Co. 

0.46 

8.25 

0,26 

0-98 

14.48 

7.01 

Volcano  House.. 

Geo.  Lycur^us. 

5.66 

12.18 

1.94 

2.37 

10.35 

11.25 

Pahoa  

Kapoho  

G.  Kamahele  , , 
H.J.  Lyman... 

12  12 

20.42 
10.24 

13.46 
12.14 

6.80 



6,59 

3.9]' 

ii.iw' 

Maui 

Haleakala  Ranch 

L.vonTMpaT... 

1.86 

7.1S 

1,60 

8.39 

4.64 

35,43 

Pu  (tomalei 

A.  McKlbbin.   , 

3.92 

11.47 

3.84 

5.78 

6.03 

19.51 

Makawao  

F.  W.  Hardy.. 

3.21 

12.67 

2.16 

16,21 

7.26 

42.44 

Kul„ 

Mrs.  l.?<iiTMf5kr 

1.22 

2.44 

1,41 

5.61 

1.86 

10.90 

Haiku 

D.   D.   Baldwin 

4,58 

10.44 

6.58 

5.76 

4.91 

17.37 

Kipahulu 

H.  Neubaur... 

4.34 

9.55 

2,10  1  10.65 

6.12 

Nahiku 

C.O.Jacobs... 

13.41 

24.64 

9.74 

11.70 

23.09 

27.49 

Wailuku 

Bro.  Frank 

0.73 

1.41 

0,52 

1.84 

2,38 

10.49 

Oamu 

Honolulu 

U.  S.  WHihr  Eir«i 

1.42 

0.64 

1,19 

0.84 

5.69 

10.02 

U.S.  Exp.   Stn 

l>.  L  Van  Dine 

3.36 

2.93 

3,79 

2.97 

7.49 

14.85 

Kinau  Street  — 

W.  R.  Castle. , . 

1.44 

0.95 

1.92 

0.89 

6,05 

12.63 

Manoa 

F.N.  Parker... 

7.82 

8.65 

7,82 

7.74 

10.94 

25,69 

Kalihi-uka 

Dr.  E«.  H.  llUy.. 

8.51 

10.23 

6.29 

8.24 

11,73 

24.61 

Nuuanu  Ave 

W.  W.  Hall,  -, 

2.96 

2.28 

3,02 

2,21 

6.98 

13.04 

Kleclric  Li.  St.,, 

Frank  De  Mello 

4.49 

4.54 

4.53 

3.62 

10,18 

15.42 

laukaha 

L.  A.  Moore... 

9.89 

10.59 

9.01 

9,44 

16.11 

25.89 

Watmanalo 

A.   Irvine 

1.52 

1.40 

1.21 

1.76 

5,76 

15.81 

Maunawili 

Jno.  Herd 

3.52 

4.06 

3.94 

4.47 

11.34 

16.61 

Ahuimanu 

H.  R.  Nactartiit.. 

4.62 

4.37 

5.54 

7.11 

11.88 

3.84 

Kahiiku 

R.  T.  timittihrsti.. 

1.27 

3,07 

2,44 

2.97 

7.25 

26.91 

Ewa  Plantation.. 

R.  MuUer 

0.40 

0,21 

0,44 

0.35 

5.34 

10,09 

Wahiawa 

H.C.  Brown.. 

3.08 

4.23 

2.47 

3,71 

8.85 

13.22 

Waiawa 

W.   R.  Waters.. 

1.99 

2.54 

2.74 

2.56 

7.48 

13.07 

Kauai 

Grove  Farm 

G.  N.  Wilcox   . 

1.75 

5.79 

2:12 

3.09 

3,12 

13.95 

Kealia 

A.  W.  Peterson 

0.99 

3.24 

2.24 

3.33 

3.77 

6,39 

Kilauea 

L.  B.  Boreiko.. 

1.85 

3.38 

3.34 

3.77 

3.72 

5.74 

Hanalei 

E.  C.  K.  Dnoll 

2.63 

7.45 

7.30 

6.48 

13.69 

Ekele 

NcSrjiio  S>(>r  Co. . 

0.23 

2.46 

1.05 

0.76 

2.30 

4.49 

'■■kuiula 

F.  L   Zoller   ., 

3.26 

7.32 

3.50 

4.53 

4.22 

10.46 

TABLE  OF  RAINFALL. 
Throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1906-07. 

By  Wm.  B.  Stockman.  Seclion  Dircclor.       Continued  Irom  [ast  Anni 


Locality 

Feet' 
Elev.  1 

Jan.     Feb. 

Mar, 

1907 
April 

May 

lune 

Annual 

Hawaii 

so' 

4.63  1  12.29 
5.69    11,25 

20.70 
13.94 

6.58 

,s,sn 

5.90 

4  76 

8.50 
10.99 

126.61 

128.53 

Kaumaiia 

1050i 

6.59    14.01 

21.58 

8  13 

8.59 

14.00 

166,37 

100 

7nnl 

5.93    12.81 
8.14     17.28 

11.41 

14.50 

6.33 
8.75 

5.35 
9.35 

9.06 

11.20 

118.71 

149.86 

Laupahoehoe 

500 

2.63    16.08 

20.40 

11,92 

11.06 

136.31 

2.98     11.95 

15.9i 

13.41 

3.69 

9.44 

111.68 

2.81     10.34 

13,60 

9.81 

4.40 

300 

3.02      9.62 

9.45 

6.79 

1.87 

2.40 

73.17 

470 

2.89  '    8.71 

9.17 

."(..W 

1.4H 

2.32 

69.82 

2720 
521 

1.28  '    3.87 
3.63  1    9.48 

2.67 
5.26 

2.00 
4.12 

2.03 
2.18 

2.61 
3.80 

43.66 

64.67 

5.07  1    3.79 

10.40 

Kealakekua 

1580 

6.75      6.36 

4.24 

2.62 

5.56 

12.23 

77.69 

650 

9.94  :    7  22 

4.53 

1.44 

2.00 

4.25 

58,90 

12.30      4.61 

3.47 

1.01 

1.7S 

0.50 

55.08 

4000 

8.97  1  10.90 

12.50 

5.65 

4.10 

5.40 

600 

Kapoho 

110 

9.31  1  12.73 

9.91 

4.09 

Maui 

1 

Haleakala  Ranch. . 

2000 

5.39  '    9.08 

2.72 

6.04 

3,35  1    0.29 

85.97 

1400 

3.32  1    6.12 

6.67 

8.85 

1.63  ■    1.75 

1700 

9.23  1  11.80 

5.66 

9,12 

3.57  I    0.45 

123.78 

4000 

5.45  ,    7.30 

.00 

Haiku 

700 

4.24  1    6.06 

6.75 

6.83 

1.8U 

3.33 

Nahiku  (lower)     . 
Wailuku, 

R-U) 

18.30  1  16.07 

15.71 

19.85 

4,12 

13.87 

197.99 

250 

13,45  1    8.68 

1.75 

1.53 

0.37 

0.18 

Oahu 

U.S.  Wth'rB're'u 

108 

12.44  1    5.87 

2.14 

O.M 

0.67 

0.49 

350 

12.27      7.50 

4.99 

l.,S1 

1.92 

2,21 

50 

11.40  1    7.26 

2.32 

0.54 

WoodlawnDair)-.. 

285 

14.78'    5.98 

8.91 

2,65 

2.91 

4.14 

Kalihi  Valley 

Nuuanu  Avenue.  . 

50. 

12.58  ,    6.91 

4.42 

1.2,1 

1.49 

1.26 

58.38 

405 

10.16  1    8.76 

4.59 

2.00 

2.08 

5.71 

14.68 

22.25  1    7.07 

250  25.74  1  14.83 

5.73 

3.17 

16.78 

6.87 

350 

32.27  ,  10.43 

4.82 

3,79 

14.9,1 

5.09 

128.19 

25 

10.79  ,    5.34 

2.17 

50 

13.77  ,    4.29 

2.38 

0.04 

3.04 

0.31 

870 

16.13  :  11.01 

7.08 

1„^1 

4.53  1    1.80 

675 

14.19  '    6,90 

4.67 

2.10 

1.89 

2.60 

62.73 

Kauai 

Uhue 

200 

23.30  1    5.71 

10,96 

2.02 

5  79 

2.24 

79-84 

15 
342 

1.83 
1.60 

5,18 
10.40 

1.70 
5.13 

Kilauea 

85.89 

Hanalei 

10' 25,88-    5.89'  24.25 

2,12 

9„13 

9,74 

116.74 

150 

0.57 

1.74 

1.37 

Koloa 

100 

23.06      5.78 

14.21 

2.ttS 

■1:1% 

,(^«tfit 
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TABLE  OF  ANNUAL  LICENSE  FEES. 


Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Alcohol $ 

Awa — Honolulu    > 

Hilo,     Waluku     or    U- 

All  other  

Auction — Honolulu   t 

All  other 

Banking — Honolulu   ; 

Hilo    J 

All  other   : 

Billiard— tach  table 

Bowling  Alley — each  alley. .. 

£f  e/ S«tc/wr—" Slaughter  and 

Sell,"  Honolulu 

All  other 

Beef  Butcher— "SeW" 

Boat— With  4  or  more  oars. . 

With  less  than*  oars 

Boatman 

Brewery 

Certificate  of  Authority 

Car  License  Tiox — per  car 

Custom  House  Broker 

Collection  Agency  

Dray,  Wagon,  etc 

Dyeing  or  Cleaning,  etc 

Emigrant  Agent 

Employment  Agency 

Foreign  Corporation  

Farrier  and  Horse-skoer 

Fishing  Bool   

Garage — Honolulu   

All  other 

Hack  and  Passenger  Vehicle 
—ptt  passenger  


I   Hotel  and  Restaurant 

(   Insurance  Agent 

Kerosene  Storage 

I   Lodging  and  Tenement  House 
I   Laundry  

>  Livery  Stable — Honolulu  .... 

t  All  other  

)   Liquor — 1st  class,  wholesale. . 

2nd  class,  retail  saloon  or 
hotel    

Restaurant   

For  premises  outside  s 
mile  radius  from  1st 
to  3d  class  postoffice.. 

3rd  class,  not  over  3  days, 

4th  class — wine 

Sth  class — manufacturing. 

Milk  

Merchandise  

-  Broker 

-  Peddler  

>  Notary  Public — Honolulu  ... 

Oi         All  other  

io\Pork   Butcher— "Seir 

'X>'.- — —  "Slaughter    and    Sell," 

«|      Honolulu   

w  All  other 

10 1  Peddling  Cake  

10  i  PaTi.'nbroker  

■O^  Public  Show — per  show 

10 1  Poisonous  Drug  

»]  Second  Hand  Dealer,  etc 

»   Stock  and  Share 

no '  Steam  Laundry 

1  Social  Club   Tax 


2S«> 

SO.00 
2500 


Seating  capacity  of  principal  Churches,  Halls  and  Places  of 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Fort  street 1,500 

Kawaiahao  Church   (Native),  King  street 1.000 

Central  Union  Church,  Beretania  street 850 

St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  (Episcopal),  Emma  street 800 

Progress  Hall,  comer  Fort  and  Beretania  sireets 500 

Hawaiian  Opera  House.  King  street 1,000 

The  Orpheum,   Fort   street 945 

'    M.  C,  Association  Hall,  Hotel  street 250 
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NOTABLE  TRIPS  OF  PACIFIC  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

TWP. 

IltLES.      STCAMEa. 

DATS 

P. 

H.      U. 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 

3100    China 

Aug.. 

1899 

S 

9    55 

9 100    Korea 

Jan. 

1903 

4 

22    15 

aioo    Siberia 

Aug., 

190S 

4 

19     20' 

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, 

aioo    Mariposa 

May, 

1898 

5 

22     o 

2100    China 

Nov., 

1902 

5 

3     l6* 

3100    Nippon  Man 

n  Jan.. 

1900 

5 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  4764    China 

Oct.. 

1903 

9 

4    17' 

Yokohama  to  San  Francisct 

1, 4537     Korea 

Sept.. 

1905 

10 

11      0 

4537    Siberia 

Oct., 

1905 

10 

10    38* 

Yokohama  to  Honolulu. 

3400    China 

Dec., 

1897 

S 

6    15- 

3400    Coptic 

Feb. 

1902 

9 

2    17 

San  Francisco  to  Sydney, 

7397    Alameda 

Dec., 

1895 

21 

ID       0* 

Auckland  to  Sydney, 

■Ian.. 

1902 

3 

8    40" 

Auckland  to  Honolulu, 

3810    Mariposa 

April, 

1882 

11 

10      0" 

3810    Alameda 

July, 

1897 

10    35 

Sydney  to  Auckland. 

1286    Zealandia 

Dec., 

1890 

3 

20      51* 

Honolulu  to  Samoa, 

2279    Mariposa 

Jan., 

1886 

ti 

7    45 

Victoria, 

2342    Warrimoo 

July, 

1896 

6 

23    19 

2342    Manuka 

1904 

6 

14    SO* 

Victoria  to  Hotwlulu, 

2360    Warrimoo 

.Ian!' 

1896 

7 

I      9 

2360    Maheno 

Aug.. 

.906 

6 

13       0* 

Vancouver  to  Sydney, 

6g99    Warrimoo 

Nov.. 

189s 

15    17* 

4865    Manuka 

July. 

1904 

>3 

16    55' 

Sydney  to  Hotiolulu, 

Miowera 

Aug., 

1906 

14 

0    -,0 

4865    Manuka 

July. 

14 

17      I2t 

4865    Maheno 

April, 

13 

32  50l* 

Sydney  to  Vancouver, 

6670    Warrimoo 

April, 

1896 

4    23* 

■  Best  record  trips.                  t  Including  all  stops. 

Clipper  Passages  between  Coast  and  Island  Ports. 

1852 — Ship  Challenge,  8  days   from   San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 
'859 — Ship  Black  Hawk,  9  days  and  9  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1861 — Ship  Fair  Wind,  8  days  and  17%  hours  from  San  FraiKisco. 
i86t^Bark  Comet,  10  days  19  hours  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 
1862 — Ship  Storm  King.  9  days  and  9  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1863 — Bark  Yankee,  9  days  13  hours  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 
1879— Schooner  Claus  Spreckels,  9!^  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Kahului. 
1880 — Schooner  Jessie  Nickerson,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  Humboldl. 
1881— Brgtne.  W.  G.  Irwin,  8  days  and  17  hours  from  S.  F.  to  Kahului. 
1884 — Schooner  Emma  Claudina,  9  days  and  20  hours  from  Hilo  to  S.  F. 
1884 — Schooner  Rosario,  10  days  from  Kahului  to  San  Francisco. 
1884 — Brgtne.  Consuelo,  10  days  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 
1886— Bark  Hesper,  <)</,  days  from  Honolulu  to  Cape  Flattery. 
1893— Bktne.  Irmgard.  9  days  and  16  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1893— Bktne.  S.  G.  Wilder,  9  days  and  14  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
18^— Bark  Bhoderic  Dhu,  gVi  days  from  Hilo  to  San  Francisco. 
1898— Ship  S.  P.  Hitchcock.  9  days  7  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1898— Bark  S.  C.  Allen.  9%  days  from  San  Francisco. 
1902— Bktne.  Lahaina,  12;^  days  from  Eleele,  Kauai,  to  Portland,  Ore. 
1903— Bark  Annie  Johnson.  8  days  and  18  hours  from  San  Francisco. 
1905— Bark  R.  P.  Rithet,  8  days  from  Honolulu  to  San  Fran,  (in  March). 
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RECORD  TRIPS  BETWEEN  HAWAIIAN  AND  DIS- 
TANT PORTS. 


To  or  from  Honolulu  unless  otherwise  stated. 

1846— Am.  schr.  Kimehameha  III,  116  days  from  Boston. 

185a— Am.  sh,  R.  B.  Forbes,  99  days  from  Boston. 

1853— Am.  sh.  R.  B.  Forbes.  17  days  to  Hongkong. 

1853 — Am.  sh.  Sov«reig:n  of  the  Seas,  83  days  to  New  York. 

1853— Rus.  wh.  bk.  Suomi,  13  days  from  Sitka. 

1854 — Am.  sh.  Golden  Fleece,  100  days  to  N«w  Bedford. 

1854— Am.  sh.  Skylark,  104  days  to  New  Bedford. 

i^— Am.  sh.  N.  B.  Palmer,  81  days  to  New  York. 

1854— Am.  schr.   Lady  Jane,  26  days   from  Callao. 

1854 — Am.  schr.  Sovereign  (Ka  Moi),  120  days  from  New  London. 

1854— Am.  sh.  Shooling  Star,  83  days  to  New  London. 

1857 — Br.  sh.  Kamehameha  IV,  116  days  from  Liverpool. 

1858 — Am.  sh.  John  Land,  97  days  to  New  Bedford. 

1858 — Am.  brg.  Josephine,  103  days  from  New  York. 

1858 — Am.  schr.  Vaquero,  96  days  from  Melbourne. 

1859 — Am.  brg.  Josephine,  6  days  13  hours  to  Jarvis  Island. 

1859 — Am.  brg.  Josephine,  8  days  I4  hours  from  Jarvis  Island. 

1859 — Am.  sh.  Ella  &  Eliza,  14  days  from  Puget  Sound. 

i860— Am.  bk.  Behryig,  SgVi  days  to  New  Bedford. 

i860— Am.  schr.  Nellie  Merrill,  118  days  from  New  York. 

i860— Am.  sh.  E.  F.  Willetts,  89%  days  from  Lahajna  to  New  Bedford. 

1863 — Br.  sh.  Jasper,  13  days  from  Victoria,  B.  C. 

1864— Am.  sh.  Drcadnaught,  82  days  to  New  Bedford. 

1865— Haw.  bk.  R.  W.  Wood,  113  days  from  Bremen. 

1865 — Br.  sh.  Golden  WesI,  32  days  from  Hongkong. 

1866 — Br.  sh.  Sailor's  Home,  29  days  18  hours  from  Shanghai. 

1867 — Am.  brg.  Hesperian,  13  days  from  Tahiti. 

1868 — Am.  brg.  Morning  Star,  nVi  days  from  Marquesas. 

1868 — Am.  sh.  Syren,  105  days  from  Boston. 

1868— Haw.  bk.  R.  C.  Wyllie,  US  days  from  Bremen;  also  in  1874. 

1869 — Am.   sh.  Lorenzo,   ig^  days  from  Yokohama. 

1871 — Haw.  bk.  Ka   Moi,  107  days  from  London. 

1871 — Am.  bk.  Agate,  34  days  from  Newcastle. 

1^3— Am.  sh.  Puritan,  16  days  from  Portland.  Ore. 

1875 — Am.  bkin,  Jane  A.  Fallcenberg,  1314  days  from  Astoria. 

1^5 — Am.  bktn.  Jane  A.   Falkenberg,   16  days  from  Portland,  and  agai" 

in  1878. 
1878— Am.  bk.  J.  W.  Seaver,  33  days  from  Newcastle  via  Tahiti. 
187S— H.   I.   M.   S.  Cristoforo  Colurabo,   12  days  from  Tahiti. 
1878 — Br.  bk.  Glencoe,  123  days  from  Glasgow. 
1878 — Br.  sh.  Benlidi.  99  days  from  London. 
1878 — Br.  sh.  Cily  of  Perlh.  115  days  from  Liverpool. 
1^9 — Br.  bk.  l.alla  Rookh,  122  days  from  Glasgow. 
1880 — Haw.  schr.   Kauikeaouli.   13  days  17  hours  from  Port  Townsend. 
i88r — Nor.  bk.  Beta,  113  days  from  Drammen  to  Maalaea  Bay.  Maui. 
1881 — Br.  bk.  Oberon,  109  days  from  Liverpool. 
1893 — Am.  bk.  Amy  Turner,  109  days  from  New  York. 
189s— Am.  bk.  Fresno,  14  days  10  hours  from  Port  Townsend. 
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1896— Am.  sh.  Henry  B.  Hyde,  loa  days  from  New  York. 

189S — Am.  bktn.  Otterspool,  109  days  from  Liverpool. 

1S99 — Ger.  sh.  Marie  Hackfeld,  105  days  from  Hamburg. 

igoi — Haw.  bk.  Foohng  Suey,  106  days  from  New  York, 

igoa — Am.  sh.  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  gj  days  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

190S — Ger.  sh.  Herzogin  Sophia  Charlotte,  107  days  from  Bremen. 

1905 — G«r.  sh.  Herzogin  Sophia  Charlotte,  27  days  to  Sydney. 

1905 — Am.  sh.  John  Ena,  2a  days  22  hours  from  Shanghai  to  Hilo. 

1906— Br.  sh.  Star  of  Bengal,  33  days  from  Newcastle. 

igo6 — Am.  sh.  John  Ena,  99  days-  to  Delaware  Breakwater  from  Hilo. 

1907 — Am.  sh.  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  101  days  to  Delaware  Breakwater. 

\gaj — Ger.  sh.  Herzogin  Cecilie,  107  days  from  Leith. 


SOME  NOTED  INTER-ISLAND  TRIPS. 

1858 — Haw.  schr.  Maria.  13  hours  from  Honolulu  to  Lahaina. 
1857 — Haw  schr.  Ka  Moi,  8  hours  from  Lahaina  to  Honolulu. 
1857 — Haw.  sch.  Liholiho,  ti  hours  from  Kohala  Pt.  to  Honolulu. 
185ft— Haw.  schr.   Mary,   17  hours  from  Kawaihae  to  Honolulu. 
1866 — Haw  schr.  Albemi,  18  hours  from  Hilo  to  Honolulu. 

— Am.  wh.  sh.  Josephine,  17  hours  from  Hilo  to  Honolulu. 
1868 — Haw.  schr.  Maria,  ^  hours  from  Bono,  to  Hilo  (in  light  wind). 
1869 — Haw.  schr.  Pauahi,  24  hrs.  from  Hilo  to  Honolulu  (wharf  to  wharf). 
1862 — Haw  schr.  Nettie  Merrill,  7  hours  10  mtn.  from  Lahaina  to  Honolulu. 
i860— Haw.  schr.  Nettie  Merrill,  11  hours  from  Honolulu  to  Lahaina. 
18S1 — Am.  schr.  Glaus  Spreckels,  7  hours  from  Kahului  to  Honolulu. 


Arrivals  and  Departures  of  AUens,  Honolulu,  for  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  Jun«  30,  1907. 

Departures. 
Nationality.  Arrivals.  (Estimated) 

Japanese    20.796  fto76 

Chinese    11  960 

Korean   9  586 

Spanish    2,251  580 

Portuguese   1,328  235 

All  others  70  

Total    24,465  10,857 

Estimated  J^>anese  Population,  June  30,  1907. 

Estimate  July  i,  1006,  as  per  last  Annual 62,^ 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  to  June  30,  1907 11,720 

ToUl   74.590 
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HBIAUS  AND   HEIAU   SITES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

OMITTING  KOA's,  or  places  OF  OFFERING  TO  KUULA. 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

[In  the  compilation  of  this  list  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  W,  T.  Brigham  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Stokes,  of  the  Bishop  Museum  sUff, 
(or  the  use  of  the  latter's  notes  through  several  districts,  gathered  in  his 
recent  tour  of  Hawaii,  on  this  special  quest.    T.  G.  T.] 

DISTRICT  OF  PUNA. 

Names.  Location  and  Remarks. 

Wahaula Pulama. — The  first  constructed  temple  of  Paao. 

built,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury; rebuilt  by  Imaikalani,  and  later  by  Ka- 
laniopuu  who  dedicated  it  to  Kukailimoku. 
A  walled  structure  of  luakini  class,  132x72  ft 
in  size;  stands  practically  N.  E.  and  S.  W.; 
Its  walls  still  8  to  10  ft.  high.  The  last  of  the 
temples  to  give  up  its  heathen  worship  upon 
the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  1819.  It  is  still 
one  of  the  best  conditioned  heiaus  in  all  the 
islands.  See  "Tales  from  the  Temples"  and 
plan. 

Makaiwa Pulama. — A    small    heiau,    paved,    of   ipu    olono 

class;  its  walls  now  fallen. 

Waiaka Kahaualea. — A  small  heiau  85  ft.  long  by  44  ft. 

wide  on  its  upper  end  and  36  ft.  on  the  lower 
end ;  near  the  cave  of  Luamakini,  whose 
makai  entrance  is  said  to  be  in  the  adjacent 
pond  of  Waikupanaha.      Class  uncertain. 

Makaoiki Kahaualea. — A  medium  sized  heiau  now  all  de- 
stroyed; its  stones  taken  for  graves,  of  which 
a  number  adjoins  its  site  on  the  east  side. 

Punaluu .' Near   spring   of   same   name,   in   Kahaualea.      A 

medium  sized  heiau  119x37  ft.  with  walls  3 
to  5  ft.  thick,  of  heavy  lava  slabs.  Its  south 
end  wall  is  17  ft.  thick,  standing  3  ft.  above 
main  floor,  well  leveled  off  with  shore  peb- 
bles. Badly  shattered  by  earthquake.  Parts 
of  walls  yet  standing  are  4  to  8  ft.  high,  ac- 
cording to  slope  of  the  land. 
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Niukukahi KaUpana. — One  of  the   noted   Puna   heiaus,   of 

which  Kapihe  was  priest  and  Kuahailo  its 
deiiy.  Of  pookanaka  class.  It  is  in  a  thick 
grove  of  coconut,  breadfruit  and  other  trees; 
its  foundations  and  parts  of  walls  still  to  be 
seen  though  in  a  jungle  of  undergrowth;  said 
10  be  150  ft.  square. 

Napalua Near  Waiokolea.  Kalapana,  a  walled  heiau  about 

80x100  ft.  in  si^e,  said  to  have  been  under 
Kapihe's  jurisdiction.  Its  walls  were  thrown 
down  by  the  earthquake  of  1868. 

Kikoa Kalapana,   a   small   sized   heiau   of   which   little 

could  be  ascertained. 

fCumakauIa Kaimu,  a  medium  sized  heiau  of  unknown  class, 

a  part  of  which  only  now  remains.  It  was 
an  ancient  temple  of  the  "truncated  pyra- 
midal" type,  but  destroyed  in  the  fifties  by 
one  Kahuluhulu  and  his  father,  for  their 
house  site.  In  early  years  the  tide  came  op 
to  its  base,  and  at  its  front  was  the  noted 
place  for  akulc.  It  is  now  one-eighth  mile 
from  the  sea,  the  main  road  running  by  it, 
though  this  coast  line  for  quite  a  distance 
subsided  in  1868. 

Mahinaakaka Keahialaka,     nor     Pohoiki,    a    platform    heiau 

41x75  ft.  built  up  six  ft.  high  on  sea  side  of 
the  road,  standing  practically  east  and  west. 
Its  north  wall  shows  double  construction  for 
about  half  its  height  nearly  the  whole  length, 
artd  the  eastern  end  rounded  out  some  ten 
or  more  feet,  not  quite  the  height  of  the  main 
structure,  but  whether  a  feature  for  its  cere- 
monies, or  a  protection  from  the  sea.  could 
not  be  determined.  Its  walls  and  floor  in  a 
much  disturbed  condition. 

Oolo Pohoiki,  said  to  have  been  an   important  heiau; 

now  entirely  destroyed. 

Kalepa Or   Kaldcpa,  near   Kamaili,  a  heiau  of  the  time 

of  Keawemauhili.  dedicated  to  Ku  and  Lono : 
of  large  size.  Noted  by  Ellis  as  the  probable 
Puna  heiau  where  Cook's  bones  were  de- 
posited and  worshipped.  Almost  wholly  de- 
destroyed  :  its  stones  taken  for  roads. 

Kue At  Kehena.      Nothing  left  to  mark  its  site. 

Aliipalala Kamaili,  a  small  heiau  of  ipu  olono  class  said  to 

have  had  connection  with  Wahaula  (listed  be- 
low.)     Entirely  destroyed. 

Wahaula Kamaili.    A  reported  verv  large  heiau  of  ancient 

time;  nothing  now  remains  but  a  portion  of 
its  smooth  pebbled  floor.  The  Kamaili  peo- 
ple claim  that  part  of  the  well  known  heiau. 
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of  same  name,  at  Pulama,  was  built  with 
stones  from  this  temple,  hence  its  name  Wa- 
haula. 

Pulena Keekee.     No  particulars  gathered ;  now  in  ruins 

in  a  tangle  of  bushes. 

Kukii On  hill  of  same  name,  at  Kapoho,  67x120  ft,,  built 

by  Umi  of  lava  blocks,  or  slabs,  well  fitted. 
Now  in  ruins ;  portions  of  walls  only  remain- 
ing. Some  of  its  stones  were  brought  dov;n 
by  Kalakaua,  in  iStq,  which  went  into  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  palace. 

OalalauD Kilauea-iki :   on   summit   of   precipice;   temple   of 

Pele,  Kamakaakeakua  its  priest.  In  ruins  in 
1825. 


Kapaieie Near    Honokawailani,    Waiakea,    famed    in    the 

Hilo-Puna  wars.  In  existence  a<  time  of 
Byron's  visit  in  the  "Blonde."  Sire  and  class 
uncertain.    Its  rutns  still  to  be  seen. 

Makaoku On  the  shore  opposite  Cocoanut  Island,  Hilo,  of 

luakini  class,  connected  with  the  noted  Mo- 
kuola  place  of  refuge ;  dimensions  unknown, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  high  pyramid 
of  stone  as  if  for  a  place  of  observation.  The 
stones  of  this  heiau  were  taken  by  CapL 
Spencer  in  the  sixties  for  a  boat  landing. 

Ohele Site  above  the  old   Pitman  store,  at  Waiakea ;  a 

small  heiau  of  luakini  class,  about  60  ft. 
square:  destroyed  before  Pitman's  time. 

iCaipalaoa Near  armory  site,  flilo:  of  pookanaka  class:  the 

heiau  at  which  Umi's  life  was  threatencJ. 
and  the  place  where  Kamehameha  I  is  said 
to  have  proclaimed  his  "Mamalahoa"  law. 
Destroyed  in  the  time  of  Kuakini's  govern- 
orship of  Hawaii. 

Kanowa,  or  Kanca Puueo,  sile  of  L.  Severance's  house;  of  medium 

size,  about  80x60  ft.,  consecrated  by  Kalani- 
opuu  to  his  war  god :  Luupule  its  priest.  Its 
walls  were  thrown  down  prior  to  1853,  and 
entirely  destroyed  for  roatb  in  1898. 

Kahinihininia Punahoa,   a  small  hriau  of  ipu  olono  class,  long 

since  destroyed. 

Kiniakua Near  Waikapu   Spring:  a  small  heiau  of  hooiilu 

ai  cla=;s.  now  entirely  destroyed. 

Papio Piihonua,  back  in  the  forest ;  a  heiau  for  canoe 

builders  and  bird  catchers. 

Onomea.  a  good  sited  heiau,  about  too  ft.  square, 

class  unknown;  long  ago  in  ruins,  now  in 
cane  field  above  the  road. 
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Mapule Pepeekeo,  a  large  heiau  of  traditional  menehonf 

construction,  located  on  the  Hilo  side  of  Ma- 
kahanaloa  hills,  above  present  cane  fields:  tf 
pookanaka  class. 

Kamao Laupahoehoe,  nothing  now  remains. 

Papaulekii Lai]paho«hoe,  site  of  present  court  house. 

Lonopuha Laupahoehoe,  site  near  present  light  house. 

Meiapuhi Kiilau,  old  Laupahoehoe  mill  site;  destroyed  in 

1^  when  ihe  mill  was  built. 

Mamala Haaktia,  on  a  bluff  above  Laupahoehoe  village;  a 

walled  heiau  160x130  ft.,  class  unknown;  used 
for  years  past  as  a  slaughtering  pen. 

Waipunalei.     At  this  heiau  Umi  sacrificed  Paiea 

whom  he  had  caused  to  bs  slain  on  coming  lo 
power,  about  1490. 


F  HAMAKUA. 

Manini At  Koliolalc'.e ;  a  large  heiau  consecrated  by  Liloa 

after  reconstruction  about  1460.  on  which  oc- 
casion Laeanui  was  the  officiating  high  priest 
and  twenty- four  victims  were  sacrificed  on  ils 
altar.  Kaoleioku  was  its  priest  in  (he  time  of 
Umi. 

Ka  Loa Honokaa,  a  heiau  of  about  100x70  ft.  in  ruins  and 

overgrown ;  wider  at  west  end,  with  a  wide 
platform  feature  along  its  makai  side. 

Wawaemakilo Honokaa,  near  bluff:  nothing  now  remains. 

Kalelemauli Kukuihaele ;  site  found,  nothing  remains. 

Pukiohuaka Kukuihaele:  site  found,  nothing  remains. 

Kaiponihua At  Ke-a.  between  Kukuihaele  and  Kapnlcna;  not 

identified. 

Punanamoa Waikoekoe;  not  identified. 

Hauola At  a  place  of  same  name,  not  identified;  said  lo 

have  been  an  ancient  puuhonua. 

Palcaalana Waipio   valley;    built   before  the  time  of   Kiha 

(1415).  The  famous  place  of  refuge  of  wind- 
ward Hawaii ;  destroyed  by  the  King  of  Kauai 
about  1790-  A  heiau  of  most  sacred  kapus; 
Lono  was  its  deity.  (See  Tales  from  the 
Temples. ) 

Moaula Waipio;  repaired  and  coTisecraled  by  Kalaniopuu 

about  1770,  and  dedicated  to  his  war  god  after 
proclaiming  Kiwalao  as  his  heir,  and  assign- 
ing to  Kamehameha  the  care  of  the  priest- 
hood and  his  war  god  Kaili. 

Honuaula Waipio,  the  place  of  sacrifice  of  Hakau  and  com- 
panion'; by  Umi.  Nothing  of  these  Waipio 
heiaus  remain,  nor  has  any  mention  of  their 
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Hokuwelowelo Waipio ;  remains  of  alleged  small  heiau,  site  of  a 

trig,  station.  One  of  this  name  is  claimed  for 
Kukuihaele,  nothing  of  which  remains. 

Helehiwa Waimanti  valley ;  an  alleged  heiau ;  not  identified. 

Kaapeape Waimanu ;    a    medium    sized   platform   heiau   on 

Waipio  side  of  the  valley.  Houses  now  oc- 
cupy its  site. 

Mokini Waimanu :  not  identified. 

DISTRICT   OF    KOHALA. 

Uli ...Waimea;  size  and  class  unknown;  dedicated  by 

Hakau ;  rebuilt  by  Kamehameha.  tis  images 
and  steps  repaired.  Coconuts  for  its  consecra- 
tion were  brought  from  Puako,  12  miles  dis- 
tant. A  low  mound  only  remains  to  indicate 
its  site,  opposite  the  church  premises. 

Puuomanea Honokane,  an  alleged  heiau  and  puukaua  of  smalt 

size. 

Hoolonopahu Pololu  valley,  a  small  heiau  of  time  prior  to  Ka- 
mehameha, near  east  side,  not  far  from  the 
shore.    All  destroyed. 

Kuapalaha Makapala:  a  walled  heiau  135  ft.  on  one  side  and 

end  by  127  and  112  ft.  on  the  others,  its  walls 
now  four  ft  high  and  from  six  to  ten  ft,  thick: 
class  unknown. 

Kapalama Halawa,  near  the  sea  cliSs;  a  platform  heiau  about 

240x260  ft.,  the  whole  area  well  paved  with 
small  stones.    Class  unknown. 

Hale-o-Kaili At   Haptiu,   Halawa;   a   small   heiau   of  platform 

character,  80x60  ft.  Said  by  Ellis  to  be  the 
family  heiau  of  Kamehameha  I,  but  of  strict 
kapus  and  pooka naka  class. 

Ohau At  Halelua,  a  small  heiau  about  45x50  ft.  in  sii» ; 

its  walls  12  to  14  ft.  high,  some  14  ft.  thick 
at  the  base  and  six  at  the  top.  Supposed  to 
have  been  of  luakini  class.  Demolished  in 
1902. 

Muleiula Halelua,  eastward  of  present  Light  House;  a  small 

heiau  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Hua,  of 
Maui,  in  one  of  his  raids,  and  later  appears  in 
list  of  several  consecrated  by  Lono.  Destroyi.-d 
early  in  the  sixties. 

Palapalahoomau At   Naohaku,  in   the  bottom  of  the  ravine  below 

the  Kohala  mill  pumping  station ;  now  in 
ruins,  indicating  a  size  of  about  26x56  ft. 
overgrown  with  lantana;  class  unknown. 

'ahauna -Lamaloloa.      Known    only    from    tradition :    njt 

identified. 
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Mooktni At  Puuepa,  a  large  heiau  of  pookanaka  dass,  of 

250  ft.  in  length  on  east  side  and  130  ft.  wide 
at  north  end ;  of  heavy  substantial  walls,  cred- 
ited as  the  second  temple  erected  by  Paao. 
(See  Tales  from  the  Temples.)  Its  walls  are 
yet  in  fair  condition,  but  its  internal  divisions 
were  doubtless  changed  in  the  fifties  when  the 
area  was  devoted  to  tobacco  culture. 

Puukohola Kawaihae,    a    large    heiau    of    pookanaka    class 

224x100  ft.  in  size,  walled  on  the  ends  and 
'  mauka  side;  its  seaward  side  c^en  and  ter- 

raced: Consecrated  by  Lono  about  1580;  re- 
built by  Kamehameha  1,  about  1791,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  war  god  Kaili,  and  the  place  of 
sacrifice  of  Keoua. 

Mallekini Kawaihae,  situate  a  short  distance  below  Puu- 
kohola, 270x65  ft.  in  size ;  class  unknown.  Its 
front  is  a  low  perpendicular  wall ;  the  mauka 
one  much  heavier  and  sloping.  Internal  fea- 
tures all  gone;  the  interior  now  occupied  by 
graves. 

KONA  HEIAUS. 

Ahuena Kailua.    This  was  an  ancient  heiau  of,  or  prior  to 

the  time  of  Uloa,  150x120  ft.  in  size,  and  the 
first  one  to  have  been  repaired  by  Kamehi- 
meha  I ;  changed  to  a  fort  by  Govr.  Kuakini 
about  1820.  Time  of  its  entire  demolition  not 
learned.     It  stood  near  site  of  present  light 

Hiiaka Kailua.     Particulars  not  ascertained.     Its  site  is 

now  occupied  by  a  saloon. 

Keikipuipui. At  Keopu  3.  near  old  palace:   100x80  ft.  in  size. 

of  pookanaka  class,  built  likely  in  the  time  of 
Umi ;  repaired  by  Kalaniopuu  during  his  war 
with  Kahekili.  Holoae  its  priest.  Demolished 
to  furnish  stones  to  build  the  first  church  on 

Haleoku '. At  Auhaukea  2;  not  identified. 

Kalopau At  Puaa  i;  but  little  remains  of  this  heiau;  no 

facts  learned. 

Mao Waiaha ;  a  small  heiau,  now  in  a  tumbled  down 

condition,  the  road — which  has  cut  into  it- 
runs  along  its  mauka  side.  The  inner  division 
shows  a  series  of  holes  in  its  platform,  said 
to  have  been  where  rain  was  cooked. 

Kauaikahaola Puapua  1 ;  an  early  heiau,  rebuilt  by  Kamehameha ; 

about  170x75  ft.  in  size,  of  two  divisions.  Its 
walls  yet  in  fair  condition ;  entry  way  on  sea- 
ward side. 

Halehau Holualoa  1:  -i  walled  .structure  85x50  ft.,  its  in- 
terior having  two  levels,  the  higher  (two  ft.) 
being  paved  along  its   upper  side  and   soulh 
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end :  the  latter  entering  by  a  passage  to  a 
division  ten  ft.  wide. 

Hikapaia Holualoa  3,  a  large  heiau  of  very  irregular  form 

190x130  ft.  in  size,  with  six  divisions,  the  twro 
main  ones  paved ;  other  portions  given  over  10 
eirllivation.      Walls  in  fair  condition, 

Haulelani Holualoa  4;   (probably  the  Pakiha  of  Ellis)  some 

aas^iQS  ft.  in  size,  its  outer  walls  being  high 
and  solid  and  still  in  fair  order.  No  particu- 
lar inside  feature  remains,  being  given  over 
to  cultivation.     (See  Tales  of  the  Temples.) 

Kanekaheilani Holualoa ;  a  heiau  of  two  divisions,  135x80  ft.,  at 

a  point  on  the  sea  shore.  Entrance  at  east 
end :  the  inner  division  having  a  pond  of 
brackish  water  credited  by  Ellis  as  the  sacred 
bathing  pool  of  Kamehameha.  This  heiau  is 
now  known  as  Keolonahihi :  its  walls  are  of 
ordinary  height  and  in  fair  condition. 

Haleaama Huinaloa:    but    a    fragment    remains;    85    ft.    in 

length. 

Haleokekupa Holualoa :  located,  but  not  identified  as  a  heiau. 

Pahoehoe ;  a  reported  large  heiau,  not  found. 

Haukalua Laaloa,  a  liriau  of  100X75  ft,,  little  of  which  now 

remains, 

Kalaemano Laaloa,  located  as  a  present  house  lot. 

Keawemua Kapalaalaea,    an    alleged    heiau,    portions    of   its 

foundation  walls  only  remain.  Said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Konia  (Mrs.  Paki). 

Lahae Kahnhtu:  small  portion  only  remains',  about  60x40 

ft.  in  siie. 

Kuemami ..Kalialnu:  a  prominent  place  by  the  road,  on  which 

opinion  difFers  as   to  the  claim  of  being  the 

Haleokane KahaluH  :   (supposed  to  be  the  Halekumnkalani  of 

ancient  time),  an  oblong  heiau  of  three  divi- 
sions; size  185x65  ft.  heavily  overgrown:  an 
enclosure  20x25  's  a  feature  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion with  entrance  from  the  central  one. 
Heavy  mauka  end  wall. 

Halelaau Kahakiu.  a  medium  sized  heiau  about  100x60  ft 

of  two  levels,  in  fair  condition. 

Kapuanoni K;ihaliiu ;  located ;  little  now  remaining. 

Hanakalawai Kahakiu.  nothing  left  of  this  heiau, 

Hapaialii Kah<)liiu  :  a  larce  heiau  said  to  have  been  built  by 

Kaniehameh.T  about  1782  after  the  battle  of 
Mokuohai,  Hewahewa  its  priest.  Construct- 
ed of  large  stones  part  on  pahoehoe  and  part 
on  sand.     But  one  comer  of  it,  close  to  the 
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Kamajkeeku Kahaluu,   also  credited   to   Kamehameha   as    its 

builder;  o(  heavy,  high  walls,  and  large  size. 

(Now  known  as  Keeku)  lis  ruins  now  measure  17OXI30  fl.,  the  north- 

em  end  some  40  ft-  wide  being  of  platform 
character.  Except  indications  of  four  house 
plats  along  the  eastern  side  all  its  internal- 
divisions  have  been  removed.  A  lone  tall 
Hawaiian  palm,  and  many  coconut  trees,  are 
%foynT\g  within  its  walls. 

Paoumi Kahaluu.   of   about    100x85   ft-   in   size:    its   once 

heavy  walls  being  now  in  a  badly  tumbled 

Makole-a Kahaluu,  a  medium  sized  heiau,  97k6o  ft.,  of  Lo- 

noikamakahiki's  consecration,  still  in  fair  con- 
dition :  its  outer  walls  thick,  five  ft,  high,  and 
a  low  inner  wall  running  lengthwise  forms  it 
into  two  d  i  vis  ions - 

Kaioena Probably  same  as  formerly  called  Keahiolo,  at  the 

boundary  oE  Kahaluu  and  Keauhou.  Little 
<  indicate  its  size,  or  character. 


Opukaha Keauhou ;  not  yet  identified. 

Kamauai Keauhou,  an  alleged  ancient  heiau   (whose  site  is 

now  a  house  lot),  ascribed  to  Kane  himself 
and  connected,  traditionally,  with  the  intro- 
duction and  propagation  of  vegetables  in  these 

Ohiamukumuku Kahaluu.     Traditionally   said   to   have  been  built 

by  the  gods,  150x120  ft.  in  size.  Repaired  by 
Kalaniopuu,  at  which  time  Holoae  was  its 
priest.  It  was  lastly  repaired  by  Kameha- 
meha.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it ;  its  stones 
went  into  church  structures. 

Hookiiku Keauhou  2:  an  alleged  heiau  but  probably  only  a 

famous  sacred  locality;  the  birth  place  of 
Kaiiikeaoitii  (Kamehameha  III). 

Kualanui Honalo.  a  heiau  145x65  ft.  with  platform  feature 

at  its  southern  end.    Walls  in  fair  condition. 

Maihi Maihi  l;  120x145  ft.  in  size;  its  walls  in  fair  con- 
dition, but  all  internal  divisions  gone. 

Kekuakalani Maihi  2,  (thought  to  be  identical  with  Kaluaoka- 

lani).  Its  site  only  remains;  now  used  as  a 
place  for  drying  fish  nets. 

Lonohelemoa Kuamoo    i ;    a    T-shaped    platform    heiau,    about 

45x45  ft.  with  several  internal  divisions  of 
various  heights.    No  particulars  obtainable. 

Puoa Kawanui  1 ;  a  small  heiau,  in  fair  condition. 

Ukanipo Leiiuula:  a  small  heiau  45x60  ft.,  of  high  thick 

walls,  a  low  platform  20x30  ft.  running  along 
its  rear  wall;  entrance  at  center  of  west  side. 

Pahukapu Hokukano  1,    Site  found;  nothing  of  it  remains. 

Hoopalahuli Hokukano  i;  a  platform  heiau  135^45  ft.  in  its 
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widest  part;  a  section  at  each  end  being 
smaller. 

Hopupalali Kaawaloa;  a  heiau  of  luakini  class,  80x60  ft.  in 

size;  traces  of  which  only  now  remain. 

Waaomalania Kaawaloa.   north   of   "Puhinaolono,"  the   sacred 

place  where  Cook's  body  was  said  to  have 
been  burned ;  probably  not  a  regular  heiau. 

Hikiau Kalama,  Kealakekua,  a  truncated  pyramidal  heiau 

of  very  ancient  time,  190x105  ft  in  size,  its 
front  or  seaward  wall  built  up  some  IS  ft- 1 
well  paved ;  of  two  divisions.  Noted  as  the 
temple  where  Capt  Cook  participated  in  it» 
ceremonies  with  Koa,  the  high  priest.  Its 
walls  are  fallen,  and  its  area  for  years  pMt 
has  been  residence  property. 

Helehelekalani Situate  not  far  from  the  above;  said  to  be  the 

temple  where  Opukahaia  was  being  trained  for 
the  priesthood  by  Lepeamoa  his  uncle.  A 
small  insignificant  platform  heiau  35x35  ft.  in 
size,  now  in  ruins. 

Kamaiko Keei  2;  a  platform  heiau  zooxiao  ft.  in  size,  the 

south  and  makai  end  gone ;  the  upper  part  in 
fair  order,  showing  two  or  three  Inner  divi- 

Kaaia  or  Kaieie Keei  2,  some  distance  inland  of  the  above ;  about 

150x50  ft.  in  size,  now  in  a  crumbled  condition 
in  a  tangle  of  lantana. 

Alealea Honaunau,  the  prominent  heiau  in  the  famous  city 

of  refuge,  a  solid  mass  of  stones  ten  ft.  high, 
128x64  ft.  in  size.  The  walls  of  the  enclosure 
runs  715x404  ft ;  are  15  ft.  thick  and  stand 
12  it  high. 

Akahipapa Is  a  small  heiau  in  the  same  refuge  enclosure, 

termed  "Heiau  no  na  Wahine"  (women's 
heiau),  24x28  ft.  No  other  such  has  been  met 
with  throughout  the  islands. 

Hahapo Kealia,  a  walled  heiau  100x60  ft.  a  low  platform 

6  ft.  wide  running  along  one  end :  walls  good ; 
traces  of  paving. 

Koa Waiea,  claimed  to  be  a  heiau,  30  ft.  square;  a 

small  platform  in  good  condition. 

Hekilinui Kalahiki,  a  large  heiau  of- four  terraces,  built  be- 
fore, the  time  of  Keawe.  Traces  of  it  only 
now  to  be  seen. 

Kahauwawaka Kalahiki,  above  the  road;  built  in  Keawe's  time, 

150x120  ft.  in  size,  Kamohoalii  its  priest. 
Portions  of  its  waits  only  now  remain. 

DISTIUCT  OF  KAU. 

Kaneikaupoku Manoka ;  not  identified. 

Malino Kahuku  near  Pakini;  not  identified. 

Kalalea Kalae;  the  famous  fishermen's  Kuula  of  South 

Point,  45x35  ft.  in  size. 
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Milolde Near  South  Point,  115x50  ft  in  size;  now  in  ruins. 

Kiolakaa,  an  alleged  heiau  with  watts  somewhat 

diamond  shaped,  65x75  ft.  in  size,  two  plat- 
forms  being  in  opposite  comers. 

Malulani Kiolakaa,  130x55  ft. ;  wholly  destroyed. 

Alainaraoana Waiohinu,  a  built-up  platform  heiau,  five  to  eight 

ft  from  the  ground ;  one  comer  broken  down. 

Panee Waiohinu;    a  platfonn  heiau;   nothing  now  re- 

Papamoana Waiohinu;  site  located.    Nothing  remains. 

ICalamakoi Waiohinu ;    a    low   platfomi  heiau   somewhat   L 

shaped;  its  lines  still  distinct. 

Paolcua Kahea,  an  alleged  heiau  of  small  size,  part  walled 

and  part  platform,  quite  dilapidated. 

Pueo  or  Poopueo Kahilipali;  not  found. 

Makamakaole Kalainakekua.    No  trace  remains ;  now  in  cane. 

Kamatai Honuapo;  the  heiau  of  Ellis'  mention  as  dedicated 

to  Kaili;  destroyed  in  i8ig. 

Kohaikalani Makanao,  Hilea ;  160x80  ft  in  size  with  well  built 

walls  of  five  to  six  feet  high ;  one  corner 
fallen.  Its  interior  divisions  have  been  remov- 
ed to  permit  cultivation.  Of  pookanaka  class; 
Kahoapuaku,  its  priest. 

Imakakaloa Near  Makanao,  of  complicated  plan  showing  three 

divisions,  one  75x50,  divided  in  two,  the  other 
70x105  ft.  in  which  was  the  entrance  on  the 
mauka  side:  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
huta. 

Pakini Kamaoa.  a  war  heiau  built  by  Kalaniopuu  and 

dedicated  to  Kukailimoku  and  the  place  of 
sacrifice  of  the  Puna  Chief  Imakakaloa  by 
Kamehameha :  not  identified. 

Keeku Kaioa,  a  heiau  igoxioo  ft  in  size,  of  several  divi- 
sions built  400  years  ago,  one  platform  3OV40 
outside  its  mauka  end,  and  one  30  ft.  square 
on  its  west  side.  Its  wesiem  wall  is  gone  but 
the  others  are  in  fair  order;  within  are  three 
platform  divisions.  A  low  wall  encloses  the 
whole,  entered  from  the  mauka  end. 

Mokini Ninole ;  not  identified. 

Lanipao Punaluu :  an  alleged  heiau  of  medium  size,  traces 

of  three  terraces  at  its  west  end:  walls  in 
fair  order:  internal  divisions  gone. 

Punaluunui,  ?Ialelau Punaluu,  one  6  ft  wall  running  687  ft.  mauka. 

with  a  sliorter  one  240  ft.  at  the  lower  end  is 
all  that  remains  covering  the  area  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  these  two  heiaus, 

Kaneeleele Punaluu,  an  important  ancient  heiau,  said  to  have 

had  aflilialion  in  its  workings  with  that  of 
Wahaula.  in  Puna. 
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TART    II. 

Conlinued  from  last  ismie  or  the  Hawaiian  Annital,  and  (<inbr>cmi  Ibe  Heimni 
of  the  Islund  of  IlBWDii. 

Bv  Thos.  G.  Thrum. 
Heiatts  of  Ptina. 

MATURALLY  in  the  study  of  the  heUus  (temples)  of 
the  principal  island  of  the  group,  Hawaii,  one  is  led 
to  the  famous,  original  structure  of  Paao,  the  high 
priest  from  "Kahiki,"  (believed  in  tliis  case  to  be  Samoa),  who 
erected  the  same  and  substituted  his  system  of  heathen  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  these  islands  for  what  may  have  existed  previous, 
andf  established  his  iine  of  priesthood  in  Puna;  the  first  heiau  of 
his  construction  being  that  of  Wahaula,  at  Pulama,  close  to  the 
seashore  bluffs;  now  largely  hidden  in  a  grove  of  hala,  wihwili 
and  coconut  trees. 

Fomander,  on  the  authority  of  Kamakau,  states;  that  "in  the 
original  enclosure  of  the  heiau  of  Wahaula  was  a  sacred  grove, 
said  to  contain  one  or  more  specimens  of  every  tree  growing  on 
the  Hawaiian  group,  a  number  of  which,  or  their  descendants, 
had  survived  when  he  visited  the  place  in  1869,"  >      He  further 
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says:  "It  was  built  in  the  quadrangular  or  parallelogram  form 
which  characterized  all  the  heiaus  built  under  and  after  the  re- 
ligious regime  introduced  by  Paao." 

Tradition  credits  a  rebuilding  of  this  temple  to  Imaikalani,  a 
famous  chief  of  Puna,  and  Kau,  in  the  time  of  Keawenui-a-uml, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  repaired  again  in  the  time  of 
Kalaniopuu,  about  1770,  and  in  the  time  of  Kamehameha  I,  it 
had  its  final  renovation.  Ellis,  in  his  tour  of  Hawaii,  in  1823, 
states  it  was  built  by  him,^  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  not  known 
at  which  of  these  reconstruction,  or  repair,  periods  the  reduction 
from  its  original  size  took  place,  either  in  the  temple  itself  or  its 
enclosure.  Its  present  area  would  not  embrace  the  grove  of 
trees  above  indicated,  and  a  description  of  the  heiau  and  its  ap- 
proaches as  given  by  a  visitor  some  forty  years  ago,  with  in- 
formation from  an  old  man,  son  of  its  high  priest  and  who  him- 
self had  been  brought  up  within  its  precincts  to  the  age  of  16, 
mentions  a  change.  The  account  is  as  follows,  corrected  as  to 
existing  measurements  as  per  plan  shown  herewith :  "The 
Heiau  of  Wahaula  is  built  on  an  'aa'  flow,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is 
by  terraces.  Upon  the  first  terrace  the  female  members  of  the 
royal  family  brought  their  offerings  which  were  taken  by  the 
priests.  Beyond  this  first  terrace  no  female  was  allowed  to  pass. 
Two  more  terraces  brings  one  to  the  enclosure  or  temple,  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadrangle  132  feet  long,  by  72  feet  wide,  A  stone 
wall  encloses  the  temple,  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide.  The  main 
entrance  faces  the  East,  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  smaller 
entrances.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  entrance  stand  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  temple,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  'aa'  flow  on 
which  the  present  one  stands. 

"Across  the  southern  end  extends  a  stone  platform  some  3  feet 
high  built  in  the  shape  of  two  semi-circles  connected  by  a  straight 
platform.  Between  these  semi-circles  was  placed  the  presiding 
deity,  and  on  either  hand  were  placed  the  offerings  of  fruits,  etc., 
while  immediately  in  front,  on  a  small  raised  platform  were  placed 
the  human  sacrifices,  which  were  always  slain  in  the  main  entrance 
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to  the  heiau.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  altar  for  human  sacri- 
fices, and  extending  across  the  enclosure,  stood  the  priests'  house, 
sacred  to  them  alone.  In  the  rear  of  this  was  the  royal  house, 
where  the  members  of  the  royal  family  assembled  during  the 
days  devoted  to  the  sacrifices.  The  rest  of  the  enclosure  was 
paved.  "3 

From  a  recent  visit  to  this  noted  structure  we  are  able  to  con- 
firm much  of  the  foregoing  description,  except  the  "two  smaller 
entrances"  mentioned.      The  main  walls  of  the  heiau,  are  still 
intact,  excepting  one  break  in  the  front  wall  midway  between  the 
entrance  and  the  southeast  corner  (as  shown  on  the  plan),  and 
a  portion  of  the  northern  wall  which  is  crumbling  on  the  inside 
There  has  been  much  disturbance  of  the  more  important  divisions 
of  the  temple,  and  the  large,  flat,  kite-shaped  stone  in  the  raised 
portion,     where 
stood  the  house  of 
the     priests,     has 
been  broken  across 
in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  remove 
it.      The   walls   of 
Wahaula  are  built 
of  blocks  of  "aa" 
(or    clinker    lava) 
of    the     vicinity, 
while  the  divisions 
within,    and     its 
paving,  are  of  the 
solid     lava     stones 
from      elsewhere 
SACRIFICIAL  STONE  IN  WAHAui^  HEIAU.  and     leveled     o  ff 

with  shore  pebbles. 
This  use  of  shore  pebbles  is  also  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
area  outside  the  temple  walls,  where  the  once  leveled  "aa"  formed 
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its  terraces  and  court  yard.  Its  condition  is  now  one  of  "hills 
and  hollows,"  due  to  attempts  at  potato  culture. 

Little  data  new  was  gathered  relative  to  its  history  in  our  visit, 
except  the  claim  by  a  number  of  old  natives,  both  through  Puna, 
and  in  Hilo,  that  this  heiau  of  rigid  kapus  and  most  cruel  of  human 
sacrifices  had  also  a  puuhonua,  or  place  of  refuge,  in  connection 
with  it,  where  those  having  broken  kapu,  or  in  times  of  war, 
might  flee  to  from  their  pursuers  and  escape  all  penalty.  Opinion 
differed,  however,  as  to  its  location,  some  maintaining  a  place 
called  Haleokii,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  heiau,  on  the 
adjoining  land  of  Kahaualea  was  the  puuhonua  of  the  district, 
while  others  held  that  the  leveled  area  outside  the  walls  to  the 
southwest  was  the  mecca.  Not  far  distant  was  the  location  of 
the  hale  pea,  or  women's  purification  house. 

Ten  or  more  priests  it  is  said  were  required  in  the  services  of 
this  temple,  and  an  idea  of  its  severity  may  be  had  from  the  cus- 
tom, as  told  by  a  grandson  of  one  Makalaau,  a  Mu,  or  profes- 
sional seeker  of  victims  for  its  altars,  that  these,  failing  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  time  required,  some  of -the  priests  were  offered  up. 
He  said  it  was  the  custom  of  these  "professionals"  to  go  out 
generally  in  parties  of  three,  at  night,  and  listen  outside  the 
houses  of  the  people  for  any  breach  of  kapu,  when  they  would 
rush  in  and  seize  their  victim  and  lead  or  drive  him  to  his  doom. 

Fornander  states  that  it  was  the  very  last  heiau  that  was  de- 
stroyed after  the  tabus  were  abrogated  by  Kamehameha  II  in 

l820.-» 

Kamakau  in  his  account  of  the  building  of  this  heiau  by  Paao  * 
gives  its  name  as  Ahaula,  signifying  sacred  prayer  of  red  (or 
high)  order  and  lists  it  as  such  later,^  but  if  so  we  do  not  find 
when  it  changed.  None  of  the  people  of  the  district  were  aware 
of  this  as  its  ancient  name,  and  it  appears  to  be  little  known, 
though  a  tradition  was  met  with  to  the  effect  that  it  was  origin- 
ally named  Halaula,  from  the  trees  of  the  red  hala  (Pandanus) 
which  abounded  in  its  vicinity,  but  that  on  the  split  into  two 
factions  of  the  Kahuna  clan  for  supremacy  therein,  the  defeated 
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party,  in  derision,  termed  them  "Wahaulaula"  (red  mouth),  from 
the  painted  red  mouths  of  its  idols,  and  the  nick-name  "Wa- 
haula"  has  clung  to  it  ever  since. 

The  heiau  of  Wahaula  had  such  sacred  eminence  that  the  smoke 
arising  from  its  altars  of  sacrifice  carried  rigid  tabu  on  land,  or 
sea,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  its  sweep  over 
the  land  it  was  death  to  anyone  to  pass  under  its  shadow,  nor 
could  any  canoe  go  out  upon  the  water  in  its  vicinity  while  the 
wind  carried  the  smoke  seaward,  under  less  penalty. 

Two  versions  of  a  tradition  touching  the  prestige  of  this  noted 
heiau  is  current  on  Hawaii,  one  of  which,  summarized,  if  as 
follows : 

A  lad  from  the  adjoining  district  of  Kau,  in  his  journeyings 
through  Puna,  was  caught  at  Puuloa  and  sacrificed  by  the  priests 
of  Wahaula  and  his  bones  thrown  into  the  "lua  iwi"  (bone  pit), 
a  cavity  at  the  shore  known  as  Holoinaiwi,  washed  at  times  by 
the  sea,  into  which  the  bones  of  human  sacrifices  were  thrown. 
Upon  his  death,  his  spirit  returned  to  Kau  and  narrated  to  his 
father  the  particulars  attending  his  capture  and  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  Wahaula,  and  that  if  he  would  come  to  Kahaualea, 
he  could  rescue  his  bones  fr<Mn  the  "lua  iwi"  into  which  they  had 
been  ignominiously  thrown. 

The  father  hastily  set  forth  to  secure  the  bones  of  his  son  that 
they  might  be  properly  concealed  and  safe  from  desecration  as 
furnishing  fish  hooks  or  spear  heads.  At  the  boundary  of  the 
districts  he  was  met  by  an  olohe  (professional  wrestler),  who 
waylaid  travelers  for  their  destruction,  and  a  serious  contest  was 
entered  upon.  The  father  was  of  heavy  build,  and  with  his 
above  average  strength  he  proved  a  match  for  the  olohe  of  beard- 
less face,  close  cropped  head  and  oiled  body,  lest  a  foe  should 
obtain  an  opportunity  for  advantage  in  the  "lua."  As  they 
fought  together  they  backed  against  a  high  bank  or  precipice, 
the  face  of  which  cracked  open  by  the  force  of  their  bodies 
thrown  against  it.  The  father  quickly  pushed  the  wrestler  with- 
in the  aperture  which  closed  on  him  and  held  him  fast,  which 
crack  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  whereupon  he  procee<Ied  on  his 
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journey  for  the  bones  of  his  sacrificed  son,  at  the  "lua  iwi"  of 
Wahaula. 

Watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  between  the  inwashing 
waves  he  recognized  and  rescued  the  bones  of  his  boy,  which  he 
carefully  wrapped  and  conveyed  back  to  his  own  district  and 
home,  and  placed  them  where  they  would  be  safe  from  molesta- 
tion by  personal,  or  tribal  enemy. 

At  our  visit  to  the  scene  we  were  shown  the  small  cove,  deep 
down  the  jagged  bluffs  of  Puna's  coast  line,  at  the  southern  end 
of  Wahaula  premises,  where  the  bones  of  the  slain  were  washed, 
and  to  this  day  is  known  as  Holoinaiwi. 

Some  two  miles  from  Waliaula,  toward  Kalapana,  is  the  ruins 
of  the  heiau  Punaluu,  near  a  good  sized  spring  of  same  name, 
which  is  said  to  be  affected  by  the  tide,  and  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  alleged  shark-man  depredations  so  familiar  to  all  Ha- 
waiians.  Its  walls  of  heavy  lava  slabs  had  been  well  constructed 
after  the  Umi  type  of  alleged, hewn  stone,  but  which  appear  to 
be  simply  selected  slabs  of  the  surface  lava  rock  of  the  district, 
which  may  be  reacTiIy  broken  straight.  It  measured  ^J  by  119 
feet  and  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1868.  The 
walls  remaining  are  from  three  to  five  feet  thick  and  stand  from 
four  to  eight  feet  high,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  land.  The 
south  end  is  a  built-up  platform  17  feet  thick  and  stands  three 
feet  above  the  main  floor,  well  leveled  off  with  shore  pebbles,  a 
constructive  feature  found  in  no  other.  The  paved  floor  of  this 
heiau  was  in  greatly  disturbed  condition,  and  it  seemed  strange 
that  its  walls  of  well  fitted,  heavy  stone,  should  succumb  to  the 
earthquake  shock  while  the  lighter,  clinker  walls  of  Wahaula 
should  be  comparatively  uneffected. 

In  central  Kalapana,  back  in  a  coconut  grove  intermingled 
with  breadfruit,  kukui,  hala  and  mango  trees  and  guava  is  situ- 
ated the  ruins  of  the  heiau  of  Niukukahi,  so  thickly  overgrown 
with  jungle  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  discover  its  features, 
whether  it  was  a  part  walled  and  part  platform  heiau,  as  it 
seemed  in  places,  or  whether  it  was  the  remains  of  an  originally 
enclosed  structure.  We  were  unable  to  make  measurements,  as 
desired,  though  from  a  native  source  it  is  placed  as  about   150 
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feet  square.  Kapihe  was  its  chief  priest,  a  celebrity  in  his  day, 
and  mentioned  by  Ellis  as  "the  priest,  who  in  the  days  of  Kame- 
hameha,  told  the  king,  that  after  death  he  and  all  his  ancestors 
would  live  again  on  Hawaii.  Kapihe  had  many  disciples  who 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  his  predictions."^ 

The  celebrated  heiau  of  Kukii,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  the  same 
name,  in  Kapoho,  Puna,  built  by  Umi,  of  alleged  "hewn"  blocks 
of  lava,  so  closely  fitted  together  that — to  use  an  Hawaiian's  ex- 
pression— "a  spear  of  grass  could  not  be  inserted  between,"  has 
little  left  to  confirm  such  a  story  of  ancient  Hawaiian  masonry.  It 
has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  gradually  its  flat  stones  have  been  re- ' 
moved  for  various  purposes.  Kalakaua,  on  one  visit,  brought 
some  cTown  with  him  to  put  into  the  foundation  of  the  palace  in 
1879.  Later,  two  were  sent  down  to  grace  the  veranda  steps  of 
Kapiolani's  residence,  and  the  Lymans'  place,  at  Kapoho,  has 
some  doing  like  service.  Its  foundation  remains  indicate  a 
heiau  of  about  67  by  120  feet,  but  of  what  thickness  or  height  of 
wall  we  could  not  determine.  On  one  of  the  stones  of  its  north- 
west comer  was  clearly  cut  the  form  of  a  bird,  nesting.  Other 
carved  stones  had  been  reported,  but  nothing  further  was  found 
but  what  might  have  been  the  effect  of  weathering. 

At  the  base  of  this  hill  of  Kukii,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the 
famous  warm  springs  of  Kapoho,  a  body  of  remarkably  clear 
water  affected  by  volcano  and  tide,  of  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet 
and  hence,  a  most  delightful  bathing  place. 

Heiaus  of  Hilo. 

Of  the  heiaus  of  the  district  of  Hilo  little  evidence  of  their 

existence  now  remains,  so  complete  has  been  their  destruction, 

luch  of  their  history  is 

n  this  section  was  that 
n),  that  used  to  exist  at 
iresent  residence.  The 
ilanic^uu  consecrated  it 
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to  the  service  of  his  war-god,  Kaili,  when  he  set  out  to  subdue 
the  rebel  chief  Imakakaloa,^  in  Puna.  This  indicates  it  as  a  war 
heiau  of  the  pookanaka  class,  though  it  was  but  of  medium  size, 
some  60x80  feet.  Luupule  is  said  to  have  been  its  priest,  and 
Kane  and  Kanaloa  its  deities,  in  latter  years.  Its  walls  were 
thrown  down  prior  to  1850,  and  entirely  destroyed  and  its  stones 
taken  for  road  work  in  1898. 

It  figures  also  as  the  threatened  place  of  sacrifice  of  Umi  and 
his  three  companions,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  while  resid- 
ing incog  in  Hilo,  for  some  slight  to  the  daughter  of  the  alii  of 
the  district,  but  from  which  predicament  they  were  released 
through  his  retinue,  at  Waipio,  proving  good  his  claim. 

Kaipalaoa,  a  heiau  that  stood  near  the  foot  of  Waianuenue 
street,  Hilo,  about  the  site  of  the  present  armory,  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  place  where  Keoua  sacrificed  Keawemauhili,  Moi 
of  the  Hilo  district,  whom  he  had  defeated  about  1790,  and  the 
one  from  which  Kamehameha  1  proclaimed  his  Mamalahoa  law. 
The  destruction  of  Kaipalaoa  dates  back  to  the  period  when  Kua- 
kini  was  governor  of  Hawaii,  probably  when  Kaahumanu  issued 
her  edict,  in  Hiio,  for  the  collection  and  burning  of  the  idols. 

In  the  premises  formerly  owned  by  Kipi,  on  Waianuenue 
street,  is  a  large  boulder  known  as  Pinao,  which  is  said  by  old 
natives  to  have  been  the  stone  on  which  Keawemauhili  was  sacri- 
ficed. It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  heiau  of  Kaipalaoa,  and  was 
being  taken  for  the  building  of  the  first  Haili  church,  but  for 
some  reason  was  left  in  its  present  locality. 

Occasional  reference  is  made  to  Coconut  Island  (Mokuola) 
as  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Hilo  district,  hence  its  name,  life 
island.  Careful  enquiry  shows  that  the  area  of  this  puuhonua  in- 
cluded also  a  portion  of  the  mainland  adjoining.  The  heiau 
connected  with  it,  named  Makaoku,  was  of  the  luakini  class. 
Its  dimensions  are  unknown,  though  it  is  said  to  have  had  a 
pyramid  of  stone  some  thirty  feet  high,  as  if  for  a  place  of  ob- 
servation. Remaining  stones  of  this  heiau  were  taken  by  Capt, 
Thos.  Spencer  for  a  boat  landing,  about   i860.      The  northern 
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part  of  Mokuola  is  known  as  Kaulainaiwi,  being  the  place  where 
the  bones  were  placed  to  dry,  or  for  airing. 

At  Waipunalei,  near  Laupahoehoe,  was  a  heiau,  the  name  of 
which  remains  doubtful,  though  famed  as  being  the  one  where 
Umi,  on  coming  to  power,  caused  a  petty  chief  named  Paiea  to 
be  sacrificed,  to  avenge  an  alleged  insult  a  short  time  previous. 
Kaoleioku  was  its  priest  at  the  time,  the  one  who  befriended  and 
aided  Umi  in  the  overthrow  and  capture  of  Hakau,  who  ruled 
after  the  death  of  Liloa,  their  father. 

Heiaus  of  Hatnakua. 

Relative  to  the  Heiaus  of  the  district  of  Hamakua  little  is 
gathered  beyond  the  historic  records  which  centers  around  those 
of  Waipio,  more  particularly  that  of  Pakaalana.  Fornander 
says,  "it  is  not  known  by  whom  this  heiau  of  Pakaalana  was 
built,  but  it  existed  before  the  time  of  Kiha,  grandfather  of  Umi, 
and  its  tabus  were  the  most  sacred  on  Hawaii,  and  remained  so 
until  its  destruction  and  the  spoliation  of  all  the  royal  associa- 
tions in  the  valley  of  Waipio  by  Kaeokulani,  King  of  Kauai,  and 
confederate  of  Kahekili,  King  of  Maui,  in  their  war  upon  Kamc- 
hameha  in  1791.*. 

Lono  was  the  god  of  this  temple  in  the  time  of  Kiha,  and  here 
Ika,  chief  of  a  bandit  clan,  with  his  companions,  were  slain  by 
Kiha  and  sacrificed  upon  its  altar. 

Ellis  ^*  quotes  a  tradition  of  this  locality  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  days  of  Umi,  that  king,  after  having  been  victorious  in  bat- 
tle over  those' of  the  several  divisions  of  Hawaii,  while  sacrificing 
captives  at  this  place,  the  voice  of  his  god  "Kuahilo"  was  heard 
from  the  clouds  requiring  more  men.  This  was  repeated  till  he 
had  slain  all  his  attendants,  over  eighty  victims  in  number,  and 
but  the  priest  and  himself  alone  remained. 

Pakaalana  was  the  puuhonua  or  place  of  refuge  for  all  this 
part  of  the  island ;  a  large  enclosure,  though  not  so  extensive  as  that 
of  Honaunau.  Within  its  area  was  a  small  house  called  Ke  Hale 
o  Liloa. 
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The  heiau  of  Moaula,  also  in  Waipio  valley,  was  repaired  and 
consecrated  by  Kalaniopuu  and  dedicated  after  his  proclamation 
of  Kiwalao  as  his  heir  and  successor  to  the  government,  while  to 
Kamehameha  was  assigned  the  care  of  the  priesthood  and  his 
war-god  Kaili. 

Ellis  states  there  were  several  heiaus  in  the  Waipio  valley,  but 
the  only  other  one  mentioned  in  the  records  is  that  of  Honuaula, 
which  figures  in  Kamakau's  history  of  Umi,  where,  after  his 
(Umi's)  successful  encounter  with  Hakau,  his  half-brother  and 
successor  of  Liloa,  Hakau,  with  his  vanquished  attendants  were 
offered  up  in  sacrifice  upon  its  altar.  In  tradition  it  is  said  that 
when  Hakau  and  his  companions  were  placed  in  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  Honuaula,  amid  thunder  and  lightning  the  tongue  of 
God  appeared  out  of  the  heaven,  without  bodily  form  being 
visible,  which  caused  the  altar  to  tremble  and  the  burnt  sacrifices 
to  be  quickly  consumed." 

Another  Hamakua  heiau  to  figure  in  history  was  that  of  Ma- 
nini,  at  Koholalele,  which  was  consecrated  by  Liloa  after  recon- 
struction in  the  fifteenth  century.  Laeanui  was  the  high  priest 
of  Liloa,  and  at  the  dedicatory  services  on  the  above  occasion  he 
recited  the  "kuawili,"  or  long  prayer  of  consecration  when  twenty- 
four  victims  were  laid  upon  its  altar. '^  Manini  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  high  priest  Kaoleioku  when  Umi  came  into 
power, 

Heiaus  of  Kohala. 

Continuing  to  the  district  of  Kohala  we  come  to  a  region  that 
has  retained  much  of  interest  relative  to  its  heiaus,  historic  and 
otherwise,  and  of  the  present  day  information  gathered  thereon 
the  Annual  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bond,  resident  of 
the  district.  Here,  close  to  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  on 
the  land  of  Puuepa,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  heiau  of  Mookini, 
credited  by  Kamakau,*'  and  Pomander,  as  the  second  temple  buiVt 
by  the  high  priest  Paao  upon  Hawaii,  and  where  he  officiated. 


"Ao  Okol,  Vor.  34,  1S70. 
"  Lsnadi  and  M^thi  of  H» 
"Eaakom,  Jmn.  5,  1867. 
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It  was  probably  one  of  the  largest  on  the  island,  an  irregular 
parallelogram  in  fonn,  with  walls  even  now  measuring  267  feet 
on  the  west  wall,  250  feet  on  the  east  wall,  the  north  end  being 
135  feet  and  the  south  end  112  feet  wide,  TTie  height  of  its 
walls  have  been  over  20  feet,  with  a  width  on  top  of  eight  feet 
and  30  feet  at  their  base. 

The  stones  of  which  it  is  built  are  said  to  have  come  from  Po- 
lolu  valley,  some  ten  miles  distant,  which,  according  to  tradition 
were  passed  by  hand  from  man  to  man  the  entire  distance,  a  feat 
requiring  at  least  15,000  men,  Fomander  (in  1879),  says, 
"when  I  visited  the  place  ten  years  ago,  the  walls  of  the  heiau 
were  unimpaired,  *  *  *  and  I  was  shown  a  secret  well  or 
crypt  in  the  south  side  of  the  walls,  east  of  the  main  entrance, 
several  feet  deep,  but  now  filled  up  with  stones  and  boulders  like 
those  composing  the  wall,  which  on  removal  revealed  two  maika 
stones  of  a  fine  white  grain  of  extraordinary  size,  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Paao  from  foreign  lands,'*  from  900  to  1000 
years  before  the  time  of  Kamehameha,  Many  points  of  interest 
in  its  vicinity  are  associated  with  Paao. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  reconcile  current  reports  and  belief 
with  recorded  traditions,  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that  this  apparent 
confliction  applies  to  the  two  most  famous  heiaus  of  the  district, 
that  of  Mookini,  and  Puukohola,  at  Kawaihae,  It  is  evident, 
as  has  been  mentioned  by  some  writer  that  the  credit  of  original 
construction  is  often  overshadowed  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
period  or  party  concerned  in  its  restoration.  As  illustrative  of 
this  and  for  details  of  the  heiau  of  Mookini  not  found  elsewhere, 
we  quote  from  an  account  ^^  given  by  Rev,  E,  Bond,  in  1885, 
the  then  resident  missionary  of  the  district,  and  the  same  popular 
beliefs  were  current  during  our  residence  there  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixties: 

"My  first  visit  to  the  heiau  (of  Mookini)  was  made  in  1841. 
*  •  *  The  population  in  the  vicinity  was  then  somewhat 
numerous.  From  an  old  man  who  claimed  to  have  been  a  priest 
in  the  establishment  I  learned  much  of  the  internal  arrangement 
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of  the  enclosure,  the  deposit  for  the  bones  of  sacrifices  not  con- 
sumed, and  that  the  dedication  of  the  heiau  took  place  when  he 
was  a  young  man;  that  ten  human  victims  were  moreover 
ofliered  at  the  dedicatory  service.  These  statements  were  fully 
corroborated  by  old  people  in  the  vicinity  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  district,  many  of  whom  declared  themselves  to  have  been  eye 
witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  The  stones  of  the  enclosure,  they  as- 
sured me,  were  brought  from  Pololu  valley;  the  people  having 
been  gathered  by  the  chiefs  from  various  parts  of  the  islands, 
stood  in  line  from  Pololu  to  Puuepa  and  passed  the  stones  from 
hand  to  hand, 

"With  these  statements,  so  far  as  known  uncontroverted,  I 
had  settled  down  in  the  conviction  that  the  Puuepa  heiau  was 
not  a  very  ancient  structure.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  begun  long  years  in  the  past,  and  also  that  but 
a  part  of  the  stones  were  taken  from  Pololu  valley.     *     *     * 

"In  1843  I  made  a  thorough  examination,  taking  measure- 
ments, etc.  •  *  •  On  the  northeast  comer,  outside,  is  the 
large  flat  stone  on  which  the  victims  were  holeholed  when  taken 
from  the  lele,  which  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance." 

A  cave  is  said  to  have  run  from  the  sea  to  the  heiau,  and  the 
lua-pa'u  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  platform  was  connected 
with  it. 

From  Mr,  E.  C.  Bond's  reports  covering  his  investigations  of 
some  months  past  we  condense  the  following  account  of  the 
minor  heiaus  of  his  district: 

Puuomanea  is  a  heiau  and  puukaua   (battle  hill),   18  to  24 
feet  long  and  about  four  feet  high,  originally  built  up  with  some 
regularity,  situate  on  the  ridge  between  Honokane-nui  and  Hono- 
kane-iki,  near  the  eastern  limits  of  North  Kob^'=       Tt  i-nncictc 
of  a  large  heap  of  a-la  (smooth  or  water  woi 
are  said  by  an  old  native  to  have  been  carried 
tom  of  Honokane-nui  for  use  as  missiles  in  an 
against  Umi,  who  was  approaching  by  the  moi 
Kau  and  the  Konas.     To  this  cavalcade  and  tl 
that  place  called  Ahu-a-umi,  mauka  (inland)  ( 
lieving  this  party  in  their  march  would  descem 
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nui  by  way  of  Kohala  these  stones  were  collected  on  Puuo- 
tnanea,  but  instead,  he  came  by  way  of  Waimea,  Ouli  and  Puu-o- 
piti,  in  Kawaihae-uka,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  This  fact, 
with  the  great  number  of  people  in  his  army,  caused  the  would- 
be  defenders  to  flee  incontinently,  leaving  their  heap  of  stones 
unused,  to  remain  to  the  present  day, 

Hoolonopahu,  a  small  heiau,  said  to  have  been  built  long  be- 
fore Kamehameha's  time,  and  located  on  the  most  prominent  sand 
hill  in  Pololu  valley,  near  its  east  side  and  connected  therewith 
by  a  narrow  ridge,  distant  some  300  feet  from  the  beach;  the 
entire  beach  across  the  mouth  of  the  valley  being  composed  of  a 
fine  dark  sand  that  has  been  blown  up  by  the  wind  into  an  irregu- 
lar line  of  low  hills. 

The  sound  of  a  drum  was  continually  heard  during  the  nights 
of  Ku,  proceeding  from  the  locality  of  this  heiau,  hence  its  name. 
But  when  search  was  made  the  following  morning,  no  drummer 
could  be  found.  Finally  direction  was  given  by  the  chiefs  to 
search  the  premises  and  on  failure  to  find  the  cause  to  demolish 
the  hdau,  which  was  done.  All  that  now  remains  is  an  incon- 
spicuous pile  of  stones  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  sand.  It 
would  appear  from  this  and  from  descriptions  that  have  been 
given  of  other  heiaus,  that  the  minor  ones  sometimes  consisted 
of  nothing  more  than  a  stone  cell  of  but  smalt  dimensions.  Resi- 
dents of  the  valley  aver  that  the  sounJ  of  the  drum  is  occasion- 
ally heard,  even  now. 

Kuapalaha.  This  heiau  is  in  Makapala  and  occupies  the  top 
of  a  low  hill  that  rises  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  and  faces  the  sea 
in  a  precipice  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  westward  of  the  Keoke* 
landing,  once  used  as  a  shipping  point  .by  the  Niulii  plantation. 
The  hill  is  now  so  overgrown  with  brush  that  no  close  examina- 
tion could  be  effected,  but  it  was  found  to  be  crowned  by  a  stone 
wall  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  at  the 
present  time  about  four  feet  high,  inclosing  a  leveled  square 
space.  Upon  a  subsequent  visit  its  dimensions  showed  127  feet 
on  the  north  or  sea  side,  135  feet  each  on  the  west  and  south  sides, 
and  1 1 2  feet  on  the  east  side.  Whether  a  smaller  enclosure  abutting 
this  one  lower  down  the  slope  on  its  mauka  side,  and  towardT  it,"! 
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southeast  comer,  constituted  a  part  of  the  same  structure,  I 
would  not  venture  to  say  on  so  partial  an  inspection,  but  took 
it  to  be  of  more  recent  date  for  a  more  ordinary  purpose. 

Moving  westward  to  Halawa,  a  few  feet  below  the  railroad 
and  some  500  feet  from  the  sea  cliffs,  is  situated  the  platform 
heiau  of  Kapalama,  on  the  upland  east  of  Kapanaia  landing;  a 
road  through  the  cane  field  passing  along  its  side.  So  far  as  is 
known  this  was  never  more  than  an  immense  stone  pavement 
overlaid  with  pebbles;  the  only  walls  being  the  retaining  walls 
built  on  the  north  and  west  sides  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  up 
the  area.  The  remains  of  the  west  wall  shows  it  to  have  been 
accurately  aligned  and  well  built.  The  sloping  face  of  the  sea- 
ward wall  must  have  been  as  much  as  right  feet  higli.  By  pacing 
only,  I  found  the  area  to  be  approximately  240x260  feet.  This 
whole  area  was  nicely  paved  with  shore  stones,  and  overlaid 
with  loose  pebbles  from  the  same  source.  The  question  arises 
of  what  use  could  the  ancient  Hawaiians  have  made  of  this  large 
open  area  called  a  heiau?  The  houses  occupied  grounds  to  the  east- 
ward, the  marks  of  their  location  being  yet  distinguishable. 
About  80  feet  from  the  southeast  comer  lies  a  large,  irregular, 
stone  about  18  inches  thick  which  my  guide  with  some  hesitency 
showed  me,  saying,  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  stone 
on  which  human  bodies  had  been  cut  up,  but  he  could  not  vouch 
for  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  stone  on 
which  the  flesh  of  victims  had  been  stripped  from  the  bones, 
similar  to  the  one  at  Mookini. 

A  little  further  to  the  west,  at  Hapuu,  also  in  Halawa,  is  the 
heiau  of  Hale-o-Kaili,  at  the  landing  once  used  by  the  Halawa 
plantation.  Like  the  one  just  mentioned,  this  is  said  to  have 
been  only  a  stone  pavement,  starting  about  40  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  sea  cliff  at  a  spot  on  the  east  side  of  the  small  bay,  and 
running  eastward  80  feet,  with  a  width  of  60  feet,  paced  meas- 
urement. It  is  said  that  when  digging  to  place  a  chute  to  facili-  _ 
tate  the  handling  of  sugar  in  loading  boats  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  an  ancient  storage  cave  of  the  chiefs,  extending  beneath 
the  heiau,  was  opened  by  the  natives,  but  immediately  covered  up 
and  kept  a  secret. 
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Ellis  in  his  tour  through  this  district  describes  ^*  this  Hale-o- 
Kaili  as  the  family  heiau  of  Kamehameha,  of  which  Kaili  was 
the  god.  It  was  an  insignificant  pile  of  stones.  His  guide  said 
that  its  kapus  were  very  strictly  observed,  and  the  punishments 
incurred  by  breaking  them  were  invariably  inflicted  on  the  trans- 
gressor; and  that  Kamehameha  always  supposed  his  success  in 
every  enterprise,  to  be  due  to  the  strict  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  god.  Many  persons,  said  the  guide,  had  been 
burnt  in  the  adjoining  hills  for  having  broken  the  kapus  en- 
joined by  the  priests  of  Kaili. 

Moving  again  to  the  westward,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  into 
the  next  bay  was  located  the  site  of  the  heiau  of  Ohau,  reported 
as  having  been  about  40  or  45x50  feet,  its  walls  12  to  14  feet  in 
height,  some  14  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  about  six  feet  at  the 
top.  Until  within  five  years  this  stnicture  was  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  the  removal  of  so  manifest  a  heiau,  by  E. 
E,  Olding,  for  the  sake  of  using  the  bit  of  ground  it  covered,  for 
cane,  may  be  considered  a  bit  of  greedy  vandalism.  This  heiau 
stood  on  a  low  swell  of  ground  near  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  about 
350  feet  from  the  shore.  Tlie  stones  which  comprised  this 
structure  may  now  be  observed  in  a  massive  wall  ten  feet  thick, 
about  140  feet  long,  and  12  to  14  feet  high,  built  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  It  is  said  that  during  their  removal  numbers 
of  human  bones  were  unearthed,  some  of  which  were  sacked  and 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  others  re-interred. 

On  the  adjoining  land,  Halelua,  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  small  heiau  whose  walls  were  removed  early 
in  the  sixties  when  the  Kohala  plantation  was  started.  This  was 
Muleiula,  traditionally  credited  to  Hua,  the  infamous  king  of 
Hana,  Maui,  when  he  raided  Hawaii.  [Fomander  mentions  that 
in  Kauhi-a-kama's  time  this  heiau  of  Muleiula  belonged  to  a  chief 
name  Kamakaohua,''  and  it  appears  again  in  a  list  of  several  as 
consecrated  by  Lonoikamakahiki  ^*  in  his  tour  of  the  island. — Ed.] 

The  most  familiar  of  all  heiaus  of  the  islands  is  the  fantous  one 
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at  Kawaihea,  named  Puukohola,  from  its  being  on  the  travel  route 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  residents  and  visitors,  and  figures  promi- 
nently in  history  in  connection  with  Kamehameha's  supremacy. 
It  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  last  heathen  temple  erected,  but 
on  this  point  there  are  evidences  otherwise. 


HEIAO  OP  PUUKOHOLA,  KAWAIHAE. 

The  earliest  descriptive  account  given  of  this  celebrated  heiau 
is  that  of  Ellis  from  his  visit  in  1823,  at  which  time  it  was  doubt- 
less in  perfect  order,  being  then  only  30  years  since  its  completion 
by  Kamehameha,  and  but  four  since  its  disuse.  We  quote  there- 
from as  follows :  '* 

"Puukohola  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
district,  and  was  built  by  Kamehameha  I,  about  1793,  (Alex- 
ander says  1791),  when  he  was  engaged  in  conquering  Hawaii 
and  the  rest  of  the  islands.-  He  had  subdued  Maui,  t-anai  and  . 
Molokai,  and  was  preparing — from  the  latter — to  invade  Oahu, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  in  the  south  and  east  parts  of 
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Hawaii,  was  obliged  to  return  thither.  When  he  had  overcome 
those  who  had  rebelled  he  finished  the  heiau,  dedicated  it  to 
Kaih,  his  god  of  war,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of 
Oahu. 

"Its  shape  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  224  feet  long  and  loo 
wide.  The  walls,  though  built  of  loose  stones,  were  solid  and 
compact.  At  both  ends  and  on  the  side  next  the  tnountains,  they 
were  twenty  feet  high,  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  but  nar- 
rowed in  gradually  towards  the  top  where  a  course  of  smooth 
stones,  six  feet  wide,  formed  a  pleasant  walk.  The  seaward  wall 
was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  proportionately 
wide.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  by  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween two  high  walls.  *  *  *  The  upper  terrace  within  the 
area  was  spacious,  and  better  finished  than  the  lower  ones.  It 
was  paved  with  "flat,  smooth  stones,  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance.  At  the  south  end  was  a  kind  of  inner  court,  which 
might  be  called  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  temple,  where  the 
principal  idol  used  to  stand,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  inferior 
deities." 

Jarves  states  that  "eleven  men  were  immolated  on  its  altar  on 
the  day  it  was  completed,  and  great  quantities  of  fruit,  h(^s  and 
dogs  presented." 

From  Fomander  and  native  accounts  we  gather  the  following 
historic  mention  of  this  heiau : 

"A  revolt  occurred  on  Hawaii  which  had  its  strength  in  Ko- 
hala  during  Lonoikamakahiki's  visit  to  Kakuhihewa's  court  at 
Oahu,  which  hastened  his  return,  and  landing  at  Kealakekua 
where  he  began  gathering  his  forces  and  securing  the  aid  of  Pu- 
puakea  and  troops,  from  Kau,  they  met  and  routed  the  rebels  in 
two  battles,  near  Wainanalii  and  at  Kaunooa.  Reinforced  from 
Kohala  and  Hamakua  the  rebels  gave  two  other  engagements,  at 
Puupa  and  Puukohala,  near  the  heiau  of  that  name,  in  both  of 
which  Lono  was  victorious,  and  Kanaloakapulehu,  one  of  the  four 
revolting  brothers,  was  taken  prisoner,  slain,  and  sacrificed  at  the 
heiau.**. 
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"Puukohola  is  one  of  several  named  heiaus  consecrated  by 
Lono,  as  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for  his  victories  after  he 
had  restored  peace  and  order,"  '^ 

This  indicates  that  the  heiau  of  Puukohola  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Lonoikamakahiki  (1565-95),  yet  Kamehameha  is 
credited  with  its  construction  in  the  following  events  of  his 
reign: 

"At  the  time  of  his  (Kamehameha's)  sending  Kikane  tm  a 
mission  to  Kahekili,  King  of  Maui,  Molokai  and  Oahu,  to  ar- 
range for  a  place  of  landing  and  field  of  battle,  he  sent  Haa- 
lou,  (grandmother  of  Kaahumanu),  also  to  confer  with  Kapou- 
kahi,  Kauai's  renowned  prophet,  to  obtain  his  opinion  as  to  the 
best  way  to  secure  his  (Kamehameha's)  supremacy.  In  reply 
Haalou  was  instructed  to  tell  Kamehameha  to  build  a  large  heiau 
for  his  god  at  Puukohola,  adjoining  the  old  heiau  of  Mailekini, 
near  Kawaihae ;  that  done  he  would  have  supremacy  over  Ha- 
waii without  more  loss  of  life."'' 


8EAWAKD   TERRACED   WALLS  OP   PUUKOHOLA. 
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"During  several  years  of  struggle  with  Keoua,  the  great  heiau 
on  Puiikohola  was  in  course  of  construction,  but  he  had  been 
unable  to  subdue  him,  so,  acting  on  the  Kauai  soothsayer's  ad- 
vice the  construction  of  the  heiau  was  resumed  with  a  vigor  and 
zeal  quickened,  perhaps,  by  a  conscience  of  neglected  duty,  with 
all  the  people  and  chiefs  from  Kona,  Kohala  and  Hamakua  to 
assist  at  its  building."  ^^ 

Kamakau  says :  ^*  "In  the  building  of  Puukohola  no  high 
chief  was  exempt  from  carrying  stones  for  it,  except  Keliimaikai, 
who,  seeing  Kamehameha  engaged  in  this  labor  also  seized  a 
stone  and  shouldering  it  set  out  for  Puukohola.  Kamehameha 
observing  this  remonstrated,  and  taking  it  from  him  said:  'you 
be  the  one  to  observe  the  kapu,'  then  he  directed  that  the  stone 
be  taken  and  cast  into  the  sea." 

"When  the  heiau  was  completed,  but  not  consecrated,  Keawe- 
heulu  and  Kamanawa,  two  ministers  of  Kamehameha,  set  out  to 
induce  Keoua  Kuahuula,  Moi  of  the  eastern  division  of  Hawaii, 
then  in  Kau,  to  visit  Kamehameha,  on  the  pretext  of  amicably 
terminating  the  war  differences  that  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween them.  After  some  hesitency,  and  against  the  wishes  of  his 
advisers,  he  consented,  and  set  forth  in  well  manned  double 
canoes  for  Kawaihae,  touching  at  various  points  en  route.  As 
he  neared  his  desiination  and  witnessed  the  preparations  for  his 
reception  he  felt  misgivings  as  to  the  true  intent,  and  remarked 
to  Kamehameha's  emissaries  accompanying  him  'that  the  clouds 
forebode  trouble.  Rearranging  his  forces  and  taking  into  his 
own  canoe  with  him  those  designated  as  'moepuu'  (companions 
in  death),  twenty-seven  in  number,  he  continued  on  till  nearing 
the  shore  at  MaDckini,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  Keeaumoku, 
Kamanawa  and  others.  Keoua  standing  up  and  addressing 
Kamehameha,  says,  'Here  am  I,'  to  which  Kamehameha  replied: 
'Stand  forth,  that  we  may  see  each  other'  As  Keoua  stood,  with 
the  intent  of  leaping  ashore,  Keeaumoku  threw  a  spear  at  him, 
which  he  dodged'  but  caught,  when  it  became  an  object  of  con- 
test between  them  till  at  last  Keoua  and  many  others  of  his  com- 
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panions  were  killed,  and  his  body  was  taken  and  offered  up  in 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Puukohola/'^s 

Of  Mailekini  heiau  little  of  its  history  is  learned,  or  what 
connection,  if  any,  it  had  in  its  working  with  Puukohola  within 
two  hundred  feet  above  it.  In  early  days  it  was  said  that  traces 
of  an  underground  passage  existed,  though  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  two  temples  were  connected  by  it.  Mailekini 
is  longer  and  narrower  than  its  neighbor  above,  being  250x85 
feet,  but  like  it  is  open  on  the  sea  side. 

A  tradition  is  current  that  this  was  the  one  that  Kamehameha 
set  out  to  rebuild  that  he  might  be  successful  in  war,  but  on  the 
advice  of  Kapoukahi  he  transferred  his  labors  to  the  upper  one  of 
Puukohola,  as  has  been  shown. 

Heiau s  of  Kona, 

Of  the  heiaus  of  Kona,  too  few  particulars  are  gleaned  to 
satisfy  the  enquirer,  either  frcan  the  historic  or  traditional  stand- 
point, considering  their  number  and  the  importance  many  of  them 
held  in  this  once  numerously  populated  district. 

The  heiau  of  Ahuena,  at  Kailua,  described  by  early  visitors  as 
"of  truncated  form,"  would  indicate  it  as  of  great  antiquity.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  150x120  feet,  and  is  the  first  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  those  put  in  repair  by  Kamehameha  in  his  tour  of  the 
island  for  such  service  and  the  replenishing  of  images,  but  it  was 
changed  to  a  fortress  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  Ellis,  in  1823, 
refers  to  it  as  follows ;  ^^  "Adjacent  to  the  governor's  house 
stand  the  ruins  of  Ahuena,  an  ancient  heiau,  where  the  war  god 
was  often  kept  and  human  sacrifices  offered.  Since  the  abolition 
of  idolatry  in  1819  the  governor  has  converted  it  into  a  fort, 
widening  the  stone  wall  next  the  sea  and  placing  upon  it  a  num- 
ber of  cannon.  Three  idols  are  still  upon  the  walls,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  center,  one  of  which  stood  sixteen  feet  above 
the  wall,  was  upwards  of  three  feet  in  breadth,  carved  out  of  a 
single  tree."     Vancouver  on  his  visit  to  Kailua,  in  1794,"  de- 
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scribes  the  heiau  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kamehameha's  royal 
residence  as  "the  most  complete  structure  of  the  kind  and  kept  in 
the  greatest  order  and  repair  of  any  that  had  fallen  under  his 
observation,  decorated  with  several  statues  or  idols  carved  out 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  and  meant  to  imitate  the  human  form,  but 
of  the  most  gigantic  and  preposterous  figures." 

Keikipuipui  was  the  Kailua  heiau  of  Kamehameha,  according 
to  Kamakau,  and  while  of  but  100x80  feet  in  size,  its  paehumu, 
or  surrounding  fence,  contained  forty  images.**  Its  erection  is 
credited  to  Liloa,  and  is  listed  among  those  repaired  by  Kalanio- 
puu  at  the  time  of  his  war  against  Kahekili,  of  Maui,  hence  of 
pookanaka  class.  Holoae  was  its  priest  at  that  time.^  This 
heiau  was  demolished  to  furnish  stones  for  the  first  church  on 
Hawaii. 

Kauaikahaola,  situate  at  Puapuaa  i,  was  another  heiau  of 
early  construction  that  had  its  last  repairs  at  the  hands  of  Kame- 
hameha. Ellis  describes'**  this  "as  150x70  feet  in  size,  bulk  of 
immense  blocks  of  lava.  At  the  north  end  was  a  smaller  en- 
closure sixty  feet  long  by  ten  wide,  partitioned  off  by  a  high  wall 
with  but  one  narrow  entrance.  The  places  where  the  idols  stood 
were  apparent,  but  these  had  been  removed.  The  spot  where  the 
altar  had  been  erected  could  be  distinctly  traced,  a  mound  of 
earth,  paved  with  smooth  stones  and  curbed  around.  Four  prin- 
cipal idols  were  worshipped  at  this  temple,  one  of  stone,  two  of 
wood,  and  one  covered  with  red  feathers,  named  Kanenuiakea, 
Kaneluluhonua,  Lolamakaeha  and  Kekuaaimanu." 

Pakiha,  at  Kaluaokalani,  near  Holualoa,  was  a  large  heiau  of 
some  prominence  in  its  time  and  dating  back,  Ellis  informs  us, 
to  Queen  Keakealani,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  his  visit  "it 
was  in  good  state  of  preservation;  the  walls  solid,  thick,  and 
nearly  entire;  with  stones  piled  upon  the  top  in  a  singular  man- 
ner like  so  many  small  spires  which  gave  it  an  unusually  inter- 
esting appearance.  Its  dimensions  were  270x210  feet.""  In 
Mr,  Stokes'  recent  heiau  search  through  the  district  nothing  was 

"Knokoi.,  Aug.  24,   1867. 
"Pol.  Rmp,  p.  152. 
"Tour  of  Hkvkll,  p.  101. 
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learned  of  Pakiha,  though  one  now  known  as  Haulani,  in  Holua- 
loa  4,  from  its  size  and  condition  indicated  it  as  probably  the 
same.  Its  exterior  walls  are  high,  solid,  and  in  fair  order,  but 
the  internal  features  have  been  eliminated  to  allow  cultivation 
within  its  area. 

Kanekaheilani  (now  known  as  Keolonahihi ) ,  at  a  point  on 
the  sea  shore  at  Holualoa  4,  is  a  heiau  of  two  divisions,  135x80 
feet  over  z\\ ;  its  walls  of  ordinary  height  are  still  in  fair  condi- 
tion, the  west  end  wall  being  curved.  Its  inner  (western) 
division  contains  a  clear  pool  of  brackish  water,  which  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  have  been  the  favorite  bathing  pool  of  Kamehame- 
ha,  which  no  other  person  was  allowed  to  use, 

Ohiamukumuku,  situate  at  Kahaluu,  one  of  the  early  heiaus 
of  the  district  (traditionally  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  gods, 
not  by  the  people),  was  another  of  those  put  in  order  by  Kalanio- 
puu  and  dedicated  to  Kaili,  under  the  charge  of  Holoae,  his  high 
priest,  to  maintain  its  service  and  accomplish  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Kahekili.^a 

It  also  figures  in  the  earlier  wars  with  Maui,  and  became  the 
place  of  sacrifice  of  Kamalalawalu  and  his  general,  whose  raid  of 
Kona  in  the  time  of  Lonoikamakahiki  met  with  ignominious  de- 
feat. Tradition  couples  with  this  event  the  death  also  of  two 
celebrated  dogs  which  the  Maui  king  brought  over  with  him  as 
.mascots,  a  white  one  named  Kauakahiokaoka,  and  a  blind  black 
one  named  Kapapako,  whicii,  on  the  death  of  their  royal  master, 
are  said  to  have  lain  down  beside  its  walls  and  died,  and  they 
were  there  buried. 

Nothing  of  this  heiau  now  remains,  its  stones  having  gone  into 
church  structures  of  the  neighborhood. 

Makole-a,  a  smaller  heiau,  not  far  distant,  is  like  the  fore- 
going, beyond  the  traditional  record  for  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, though  it  appears  in  a  list  of  several  consecrated  by 
Lono.  Its  remains  are  yet  in  fair  condition,  measuring  97x60 
feet ;  the  walls  being  thick  and  five  feet  high,  A  low  wall  runs 
lengthwise,  forming  two  internal  divisions. 
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At  this  heiau  a  rebel  chief  named  Kapulani  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Lono,  and  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  the  next  morning, 
but  during  the  night  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Lono's  niece  and 
made  his  escape  into  Kau  and  was  not  further  molested.^  It  is 
said  that  after  Kamalalawalu  was  slain  at  the  heiau  of  Ohiamu- 
kumuku  his  body  was  burned  on  the  altar  of  Makole-a,  but  in- 
stead of  his  bones  remaining  in  Kona,  they  were  subsequently 
conveyed  to  Maui  in  the  time  of  Kaahumanu. 

Keeku,  also  in  Kahaluu,  is  credited  to  Kamehameha  as  its 
build'er.  It  was  of  heavy  construction,  and  built  up  quite  high. 
Its  condition  is  yet  fair  in  parts,  and  measures  170x130  feet,  its 
northern  end  being  nearly  forty  feet  wide,  which  may  have  been 
its  platform.  All  its  interior  divisions  have  been  removed,  save 
indications  of  four  house  plats  along  its  eastern  side.  A  lone 
Hawaiian  palm,  very  tall,  and  many  coconut  trees  are  growing 
within  its  area. 

Little  now  remains  of  Kapuanoni,  a  large  heiau  of  Kahaluu, 
described  as  an  ancient  puuhiHiua  and  luakini,  built  in  the  time  of 
Lono.  Tradition  has  it  that  when  Malaiht  was  its  kahu  (or 
keeper),  a  native  fled  to  it  from  Pahoehoe  and  was  followed  in 
by  his  pursuers,  seized,  and  taken  away  without  remonstrance, 
which  violation  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king  he  had  the  keeper 
slain  and  sacrificed  (hi  the  altar  of  Ohiamukumuku. 

Hapaialii,  was  another  Kahaluu  heiau,  of  large  dimensions,  re-- 
ported  as  300x170  feet  in  size,  and  credited  for  its  construction 
to  Kamehameha  after  the  battle  of  Mokuohai,  about  the  same 
time  as  Keeku.  It  was  built  near  the  shore  partly  on  pahoehoe 
and  partly  on  the  sand.  The  character  of  its  stones  indicate  it 
as  belonging  more  likely  to  the  earlier  period  of  Umi.  A  comer 
of  heavy  stones  yet  remain  in  fair  condition  close  to  the  shore ; 
the  rest  having  fallen  away  and  in  parts  entirely  gone. 

Kamauai,  a  heiau  of  Keauhou,  whose  site  is  said  now  to  be  a 
house  lot,  was  one  of  pre-histonc  times,  ascribed  to  Kane  himself, 
the  great  god  of  Hawaii,  and  of  large  size.  Tradition  connects 
the  first  introduction  of  vegetables  into  these  islands  with  this 
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heiau,  where  it  says :  "When  the  canoe  with  its  strange  products 
reached  Keauhou  some  of  the  people  lifted  up  the  vegetables  and 
asked  Kiipu-a-huluena  (a  famous  kupiia  who  had  traveled  in 
foreign  lands)  their  names,  he  gave  them  successively,  then  di- 
rected that  they  be  offered  upon  the  ahar  of  Kamauai,  where- 
upon, after  due  ceremony,  they  were  distributed  and  planted  out, 
and  have  been  successfully  prc^agated  from  that  time." 

Hikiau,  the  famous  temple  of  Kealakekua,  where  Captain 
Cook  participated  in  its  ceremonies  with  Koa,  its  high  priest,  is 
said  to  have  been  of  the  ancient  truncated  pyramidal  form  that 
prevailed  before  the  southern  migratory  period.**  Captain  King, 
who  accompanied'  and  participated  with  Cook  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice, gives  a  descriptive  account  of  this  heiau  and  furnishes  also 
a  detail  of  ceremonies  nowhere  else  met  with,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts :  *^ 

"It  was  a  square,  solid  pile  of  stones,  about  forty  yards  long, 
twenty  broad  and  fourteen  in  height.  The  top  was  flat  and  well 
paved,  and  surrounded  by  a  wooded  rail,  on  which  were  fixed 
the  skulls  of  the  captives  sacrificed  on  the  death  of  their  chiefs. 
In  the  center  of  the  area  stood  a  ruinous  old  building  of  wood, 
connected  with  the  rail  on  each  side  by  a  stone  wall,  which 
divided  the  whole  space  into  two  parts.  On  the  upper  side  were 
five  poles,  upward  of  twenty  feet  high,  supporting  an  irregular 
kind  of  scaffold ;  on  the  opposite,  sea  side,  stood  two  small  houses 
with  a  covered  communication. 

"We  were  conducted  by  Koa  to  the  top  of  this  pile  by  an  easy 
ascent,  leading  from  the  beach  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
area.  At  the  entrance  we  saw  two  large  wooden  images,  with 
features  violently  distorted,  and  a  long  piece  of  carved  wood  of  a 
conical  form  inverted,  rising  from  the  top  of  their  heads;  the 
rest  was  without  form,  and  wrapped  round  with  red  cloth.  We 
were  here  met  by  a  tall  young  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  pre- 
sented Captain  Cook  to  the  images,  and  after  chanting  a  kind  of 
hymn,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Koa,  they  led  us  to  that  end 
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of  the  heiau  where  the  five  poles  were  fixed.  At  the  foot  of 
them  were  twelve  images  ranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  be- 
fore the  middle  figure  stood  a  high  stand  or  table  on  which  lay 
a  putrid  hog,  and  under  it  pieces  of  sugar-cane,  coconuts,  bread- 
fruit, plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Koa  having  placed  the  Cap- 
tain under  the  stand,  took  down  the  hog  and  held  it  toward  him  ; 
and  after  addressing  him  a  second  time  in  a  long  speech  he  let  it 
fall  on  the  ground,  and  led  him  to  the  scaffolding,  which  they 
began  to  climb  together,  not  without  great  risk  of  falling.  At 
this  time  we  saw  coming  in  solemn  procession,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  heiau,  ten  men  carrying  a  live  hog  and  a  large  piece  of 
red  cloth.  Advancing  a  few  paces  they  stepped  and  prostrated 
themselves;  and  Kaireekeea  (Kailikia  ?),  the  young  man  above 
mentioned,  went  to  them,  and  receiving  the  cloth  carried  it  to 
Koa,  who  wrapped  it  round  the  Captain,  and  afterwards  offered 
him  the  hog,  with  the  same  ceremony. 

"Whilst  Captain  Cook  was  aloft  in  this  awkward  situation, 
swathed  round  with  a  red  clolh,  and  with  difficulty  keeping  his 
hold  amongst  the  pieces  of  rotten  scaffolding,  the  priests  began 
their  ofiice,  chanting  sometimes  In  concert  and  sometimes 
alternately.  This  lasted  a  considerable  time ;  at  length  Koa 
let  the  hog  drop,  when  he  and  the  Captain  descended  together. 
He  then  led  him  to  the  images  before  mentioned,  and  having 
said  something  to  each  in  a  sneering  tone,  snapping  his  fingers 
at  them  as  he  passed,  he  brought  him  to  that  in  the  center,  which, 
from  its  being  covered  with  red  cloth,  appeared  to  be  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  rest.  Before  this  figure  he  prostrated  him- 
self and  kissed  it,  desiring  Captain  Cook  to  do  the  same,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  directed  by  Koa  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  ceremony. 

"We  were  now  led  back  to  the  other  division  of  the  heiau, 
where  there  was  a  space  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  sunk  about 
three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  area.  Into  this  we  descended, 
and  Captain  Cook  was  seated  between  two  wooden  idols,  Koa 
supporting  one  of  his  arms,  whilst  I  was  desired  to  support  the 
other.      At   this   time  arrived   a   second   procession  of  natives. 
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carrying:  ^  baked  hog  and  a  pudding,  some  breadfruit,  coconuts, 
and  other  vegetables.     *     *     • 

"When  this  offering  was  concluded,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  natives  sat  down  fronting  us,  and  began  to  cut  up 
the  baked  hog,  to  peel  the  vegetables  and  break  the  coconuts, 
whilst  others  employed'  themselves  in  brewing  the  awa,  which  is 
done  by  chewing  it.     *     •     * 

"When  this  last  ceremony  was  finished,  which  Captain  Cook 
put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  we  quitted  the 
heiau,  *  *  •  the  men  with  wands  conducting  us  to  the 
boats,  repeating  the  same  words  as  before." 

Kiwalao,  brother  and  co-heir  with  Kamehameha  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hawaii,  who  met  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Mokuohai, 
was  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the  temple  of  Hikiau. 


At  Honaunau  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  places  of  refuge, 
and  the  only  one  now  in  existence,  the  dimensions  and  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  by  Ellis  as  follows:'"     "In  form  it  was 
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an  irregular  parallelogram,  walled  up  on  one  side  and  at  both 
ends,  the  other  being  formed  by  the  sea  beach,  except  on  the 
northwest  end,  where  there  was  a  low  fence.  We  found  it  to  be 
715  feet  in  length  and  404  feet  wide;  its  walls  twelve  feet  high 
and  fifteen  thick.  Holes  were  visible  in  the  top  of  the  wall  where 
large  images  had  formerly  stood,  about  four  rods  apart,  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  Within  this  enclosure  were  three  heiaus, 
two  of  which  were  considerably  demolished,  while  the  other  was 
nearly  entire,  a  compact  pile  of  stones  laid  up  in  a  solid  mass, 
126  feet  by  65  feet,  and  ten  feet  high.  Many  fragments  of  rock, 
or  pieces  of  lava,  of  two  or  more  tons  each,  were  seen  in  several 
parts  of  the  wall,  raised  at  least  six  feet  from  the  ground.  We 
could  not  learn  how  long  it  had  been  standing,  but  were  in- 
formed it  was  built  for  Keawe,  who  reigned  in  Hawaii  about 
250  years  ago." 


■■KAAHUMANU"    STONE,    LOWER  TEMPLE,    CITY   OP   REFUGE. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  puuhonua  of  Honaunau 
has  been  restored  within  the  past  few  years  at  the  expense  of 
Mr,  S,  M.  Dtamon,  including  two  of  the  three  heiaus  that  be- 
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longed  to  the  enclosure.  Alealea,  as  described  above,  and  Aka- 
hipa,  a  small  structure  near  the  mauka  wall,  ternied  the  women's 
heiau.  This  work  of  restoration  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  A.  Wall,  surveyor,  to  whom  the  Annual  is  indebted  for 
the  accompanying  plan  of  the  enclosure. 


■■KEOUA"  8TONE,  LOWER  TEMPLE,  CITY  OP  BEPUGE. 

Adjoining  it  was  the  noted  Hale  o  Keawe,  the  royal  tomb, 
erected  by  Kanuha,  a  son  of  Keawe  II,  about  the  year  1690,'^ 
built  of  kauila  timber.  This  was  removed  about  1829  by  order 
of  Kaahumanu,  the  remains  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  being  brought 
to  Honolulu  for  interment  and  its  timbers  formed  the  hale  kauila 
that  stood  between  the  old  fort  and  the  court  house. 

Heiaus  of  Kan. 

Of  Kau's  heiaus  little  is  gathered.  Historically,  Pakini 
figures  prominently,  having  been  built  by  Kalaniopuu  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  war  god  during  the  time  of  his  war  with  Imakakaloa, 
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chief  of  Puna,  in  expectation  of  his  capture,  which,  being  accom- 
plished, was  made  his  place  of  sacrifice.^*  The  performance  of 
the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  devolved  upon  Kiwalao,  but 
while  presenting  the  offerings  of  hogs,  fruits,  etc.,  preparatory 
to  the  human  sacrifice,  Kamehameha  seized  the  slain  body  and 
placed  it  upon  the  altar  and  dismissed  the  assembly.^* 

Recent  enquiry  in  the  district  fails  to  identify  it  though  the 
records  place  it  as  on  the  land  of  Kamaoa. 

Kohaikalani,  at  Makanao,  Hilea,  is  the  ruins  of  a  well  built 
heiau,  160x80  feet  in  size,  one  comer  having  fallen  away.  Its 
walls  are  five  to  six  feet  high ;  internal  divisions  removed  to  per- 
mit cultivation,  hence  probably  their  being  kept  in  repair.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  of  luakini  class,  of  which  Kahoapuaku,  a 
relative  of  Keoua,  was  its  priest. 

An  important  heiau  of  Punaluu,  said  to  have  had  affiliations 
with  Wahaula,  in  Puna,  was  Kaneeleele,  of  which  nothing  but 
portions  of  foundation  walls  can  now  be  discerned. 

It  is  hoped  to  complete  this  series  of  historic  research  papers 
in  the  next  Annual,  to  embrace  the  temples  of  Maui  and  Molo- 
kai,  thus  covering  the  entire  group. 


Historic  Mission  House. — The  first  framed  house  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  these  islands  that  was  erected  at  Kawalahao,  on 
King  street,  and  the  first  framed  structure  in  this  city — has  been 
rescued  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  time,  having  been  thor- 
oughly renovated  and  placed  in  fac  simile  of  the  original  structure 
so  far  as  possible.  An  account  of  this  house  was  given  in  the 
Annual  for  1897,  with  a  brief  historic  sketch  of  it  as  the  home 
of  several  mission  families  in  order  of  succession.  For  this  last 
change  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Cooke,  and  turned  over 
to  the  Mission  Children's  Society  to  be  used  as  a  repository  of 
relics  of  early  mission  days  and  the  archives  of  the  Society. 
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THAT  the  Governor's  mantle  has  fallen  on  capable 
shoulders  is  readily  conceded  by  iM  classes  through 
out  the  Territory,  and  is  shown  clearly  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  Hon.  W.  F.  Frear,  at  the  resignation  of  Governor 
George  R.  Carter  from  the  cares  of  State,  on  August  isth  last. 

Space  is  here  given  for  its  entirety  rather  than  a  summary 
thereof,  for  it  will  be  as  valuable  for  reference  as  it  was  inspiring 
at  its  delivery.  Hawaii's  century  of  political  history  is  ably 
covered  in  the  brief  retrospective  sketch  given,  as  the  ground  of 
faith  for  the  people  of  these  islands  to  labor  together  for  that 
larger  prosperity  our  beneficent  climate,  productive  soil  and  com- 
manding position  entitles  them ;  and  is,  throughout,  an  encourage- 
ment toward  a  continued  harmonious  development  of  the  varied 
possible  industries  already  in  progress. 

"LorcT  Bolingbroke,  in  his  essay  on  the  study  and  use  of  his- 
tory, quoted  from  an  ancient  Greek,  that  'history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples.'  One  of  the  best  philosophies  which 
history  thus  teaches  is  that  of  faith  in  the  future.  This  it  does 
not  alone  by  self-sacrificing  deeds  and  brilliant  achievements 
which  excite  admiration,  but  even  more  by  aggregations  or  suc- 
cessions of  events  and  conditions  which  disclose  movements,  rela- 
tions and  tendencies.  He  who  looks  solely  to  the  immediate  or 
the  isolated  risks  finding  cause  for  pessimism  alone ;  he  who  takes 
a  comprehensive  view  can  scarcely  avoid  an  uplift  to  heights  of 
optimistic  courage  and  endeavor.  Weeds  of  bickering  and  greed 
and  spite  ever  stand  conspicuous  in  the  foreground,  but  by  rais- 
ing our  eyes  and  looking  back  along  the  avenue  of  time,  we  may 
behold  the  stately  palms  of  purpose  and  progress ;  happy  are  we  if 
thus  inspired  we  may  turn  and  catch,  through  the  mist  of  un- 
certainty or  even  apparent  gloom,  a  vision  of  the  opening  future. 

"In  no  history  is  the  philosophy  of  faith  taught  more  clearly 
than  in  that  of  Hawaii.     It  is  a  great  history  in  miniature.      In 
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small  compass  and  the  short  span  of  a  century  it  exhibits  the 
problems  and  their  solutions  that  have  made  up  in  large  part  the 
histories  of  great  nations  of  centuries'  growth — problems  religi- 
ous, educational,  hygenic,  racial,  social,  political,  industrial.  Fot 
nearly  a  century  Hawaii  has  been  a  sociol<^cal  experiment  sta- 
tion or  laboratory.  The  problems  have  been  those  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  aboriginal  race  from  a  state  of  pagan  barbarism  to 
one  of  Christian  civilization  and  the  realization  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals  in  a  tropical  environment.  The  scduticm  has  been,  not  by 
the  slow  process  of  self-evolution,  nor  by  the  forced  imposition 
of  foreign  ideas,  but  by  development  through  the  peaceful  yet 
rapid  introduction  of  such  ideas  and  their  gradual  but  ready 
assimilation  by  the  native  race — the  process  of  natural  growth 
under  artificially  improved  conditions.  The  three  main  general 
agencies  of  modem  civilization,  the  church,  the  school  and  the 
printing  press,  were  brought  to  Hawaii  in  1820.  The  influences 
of  the  better  classes  of  whites  coupled  with  the  receptiveness 
of  the  natives  for  higher  things  and  the  recc^ition  by  the  wisest 
of  their  chiefs  and  common  people  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
pace  with  swiftly  changing  conditions  if  they  would  continue 
numbered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  produced  results  that 
cannot  but  excite  marvel.  The  natives  soon  graduated  from  the 
field  of  missions,  a  Christian  nation;  they  quickly  became  one 
of  the  least  illiterate  of  peoples ;  they  rapidly  acquired  high  moral, 
social  and  political  standards  and  have  manifested  increasing 
capacity  for  their  attainment.  There  was  swift  transition  from  a 
state  of  feudalism  to  one  of  individual  ownership  of  land ;  from  a 
government  of  absolute  despotism  to  one  of  limited  constitutional 
monarchy  and  further,  even  before  annexation,  to  one  of  ad- 
vanced republican  form.  Industries  were  built  up  as  circum- 
stances required  or  permitted,  until  Hawaii  attained  first  rank 
in  point  of  high  develcq)ment  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  in- 
dustries, and  her  inhabitants  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  peoples.  These  achievements  were  due  mainly  to  American 
influences ;  here,  indeed,  grew  the  only  community  of  American 
spirit  on  foreign  soil.  So  quiet  were  the  workings  of  these  in- 
fluences that  they  permeated  the  native  mind  and  heart  with- 
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out  violent  shock ;  so  powerful,  that  the  two  races  soon  found 
themselves  akin  in  spirit  and  aim ;  so  rapid,  that  Hawaii,  though 
the  much-coveted  gem  of  the  Pacific,  was  enabled  to  preserve 
her  independence  against  designing  nations  until  manifest  destiny 
required  her  adopticm  by  the  Great  Republic,  and  then  so  thor- 
oughly imbued  was  she  with  American  principles  that  she  was 
received  as  one  of  the  family,  and  not  as  a  mere  possession. 

"Let  us  not  be  deceived  into  supposing  that  all  this  was  merely 
fortuitous.  The  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  study  of  Ha- 
waiian history  is  not  mere  optimistic  enthusiasirr  nor  superstitious 
hope  for  future  good  luck  based  upon  past  fortune,  but  faith — 
faith  that  enables  us  to  cry,  with  the  poet,  'The  future  I  may 
dare  to  face,  now  I  have  proved  the  past,'  One  cannot  read 
that  history  intelligently  and  sympathetically  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  unfailing  operation  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  Hebrew  seer  learned  from  history  that  'Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.'  The 
strong  Kamehameha  I  went  far  toward  discovering  the  same 
truth  with  the  faint  light  that  he  had  amidst  the  darkness  of  his 
own  people  and  the  godlessness  of  most  of  the  whites  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  The  magnanimous  Kamehameha  III  realized 
it  when  on  the  restoration  of  independence  he  gave  to  his  people 
their  national  motto.  High  purposes,  adaptability  to  conditions, 
vigorous  and  united  effort — these  rather  than  favoring  circum- 
stances account  for  Hawaii's  moral,  political  and  industrial  prog- 
ress. Biologists  emphasize  the  factor  of  inheritance  and  the 
slowness  of  the  evolutionary  process;  geolc^sts  discourage  with 
their  seons  of  time;  but  Hawaii's  sociological  laboratory  shows 
what  man  can  do  through  earnest  and  thoughtful  endeavor  just 
as  her  geological  laboratory  shows  what  nature  can  do  under  spe- 
cial conditions  of  climatic  and  volcanic  intensity. 

"The  same  lesson  of  faith  is  taught  by  the  story  of  effort  and 
accomplishment  under  territorial  government.  Seven  brief  years, 
and  yet  what  grand  resuhs,  if  we  but  pause  to  view  theml — 
years,  it  is  true,  largely  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  but 
equally  years  of  advance.  Natural  feelings  of  sadness  and  even 
of  bitterness  over  loss  of  independence — feelings  not  confined  to 
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Hawaiians  alone — have  passed  Ivom  the  sta^  of  outward  mani- 
festation and  in  large  measure  from  existence;  there  is  every 
reason  for  belief  that  the  Hawaiians  will  soon  have  passed  from  a 
state  of  reconciliation  to  one  of  the  same  ardent  loyalty  an<f 
patriotism  towards  their  adopted  country  that  characterized  their 
attitude  toward  their  former  country.  The  first  legislature 
seemed  to  justify  the  contentions  of  those  who  exposed  manhood 
suffrage ;  but  how  splendidly  succeeding  legislatures  have  proved 
the  contrary!  The  entire  body  of  Hawaiian  statute  law  has 
been  put  in  compact  and  harmonious  form  and  added  to  by  nu- 
merous other  laws  remedial  and  constructive.  Government  by 
the  fictitious  beneficent  despot  or  even  by  a  commission  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  demoralizing  and  unworthy  of  a  people  at  all 
capable  of  self-government;  for  the  same  reasons,  government 
by  limited  suffrage  cannot  be  justified  where  unrestricted  suffrage 
is  compatible  with  safety.  While  the  Hawaiians,  composing  the 
majority  of  voters,  have  not,  as  a  rule,  exhibited  strength  in 
initiative  or  administrative  qualities,  they  have  displayed  in  a  re- 
\l  markable  degree  qualities  more  essential  in  an  electorate, — 
amenability  to  reason  and  a  (disposition  and  capacity  to  make 
right  choices.  The  chief  executive  office  has  been  filled  by  men 
of  rare  singleness  of  purpose,  breadth  of  view  and  courage  of 
conviction;  the  high  standards  of  aims  and  methods  and  results 
which  they  have  established  under  special  difiiculties  will  be  hard 
to  maintain.  It  is  true,  the  Territory  must  confess  humiliation 
for  a  time  through  corruption  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral subordinate  crfficials,  but  the  lesson  from  this  and  from  the 
promptness  and  vigor  with  which  the  condition  was  met  has 
proved  quite  as  valuable  as  that  condition  was  painful.  The 
judiciary  also  experienced  turbulent  times  for  awhile  owing  to 
the  grave  and  difficult  questions  that  arose  out  of  the  new  con- 
ditions and  the  disposition  of  some  to  bring  the  courts  into  poli- 
tics, but  has  long  since  been  restored  to  the  high  status  previ- 
ously enjoyed  for  half  a  century.  Local  government  has  been 
established  without  the  baneful  results  predicted — more  expen- 
sive at  present  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  less  efficient  than 
centralized  government,  but  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  and 
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tion;  as  to  those  that  do,  failure  to  devise  feasible  methods  of 
irrigation  for  small  proprietors  would  mean  stultification  in  view 
of  the  recent  reclamation  project  of  the  west,  the  ancient  com- 
plicated systems  of  Hawaiian  water  rights,  and  reputed  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  enterprise.  The  Planters'  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  Federal  Experiment  Station,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the 
special  employment  of  experts  and  scientists  in  many  lines  indi- 
cate a  disposition  to  pursue  appropriate  methods  for  discovery 
of  suitable  crops  and  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture. 
The  public  schools  must  be  directed  by  the  same  spirit  of  in- 
ventiveness and  adaptability  in  order  to  meet  requirements  by  in- 
stilling into  rising  generations  respect  for  manual  labor  and  in- 
terest as  well  as  instruction  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits. The  factors  are  many;  all  must  be  made  to  contribute. 
The  more  detailed  the  consideration  the  more  feasible  appears  the 
■object,  but  in  general  it  would  seem  strange  if  the  spirit  that  is 
converting  what  was  once  called  the  'Great  American  Desert' 
into  what  is  coming  to  be  called  the  'Bread  Basket  of  the  World' 
■cannot  insure  success  in  a  land  of  such  salubrity  of  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  favorableness  of  location  and  natural  attractive- 
ness as  these  island's  possess. 

"The  policies  of  small  landed  proprietorships  and  diversified 
industries  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
sugar  industry.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  for  opposition  to 
that  industry ;  every  reason  for  aiding  it.  Probably  nowhere  are 
business  enterprises,  large  and  small,  conducted  more  generally 
under  corporate  forms,  but  probably  nowhere  are  they  conducted 
more  honorably  or  with  less  abuse  of  capitalistic  power.  The 
sugar  industry  is  the  proverbial  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg — 
from  which  directly  or  indirectly  the  Territory  and  her  people 
derive  their  main  support.  To  destroy  or  seriously  cripple  it 
would  deprive  us  of  what  we  have  and  render  us  impotent  to 
get  what  we  want.  If  it  were  still  in  its  infancy  it  would  call 
for  most  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  it  to  its  present  extent  and 
state  of  efficiency.  Our  policy  should  be  constructive,  not  de- 
structive, nor  even  substitutional  except  as  to  methods.     Indeed, 
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far  from  being  in  opposition,  the  campaigns  for  small  landed 
proprietorships  and  the  sugar  interests  should  be,  for  best  re- 
sults to  each,  in  closest  conjunction.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect this.  Those  in  control  of  the  sugar  plantations  are  among 
,  the  most  public  spirited  of  our  people  or  of  any  people;  more 
than  that,  they  need  the  small  settler  as  much  as  he  needs  them. 
The  land  laws  must,  of  course,  be  applied  liberally  for  the  pro- 
motion of  settlement  and  strictly  for  the  prevention  of  specula- 
tion or  of  absorption  into  large  estates,  but  these  very  objects 
demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  applied  with  due  regard  to  facts. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  those  objects  to  divide  among  small  settlers, 
as  leases  to  plantations  expire,  sugar  lands  which  would  in- 
evitably soon  pass  to  the  plantations  in  fee, — whether  because 
purchased  for  speculation  or  because  impossible  of  success- 
ful cultivation  on  a  small  scale  under  specific  conditions  of  irri- 
gation, transportation,  capital  or  other  difficulties.  Until  such 
conditions  change,  such  lands  should  be  leased  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders, thus  securing  revenue  to  the  Territory,  aid  to  the  planta- 
tions, and,  above  all,  the  retention  of  the  lands  for  purposes  oi 
settlement  when  conditions  warrant.  The  lands  most  suitable 
for  homestead  in  g,  whether  cane  or  other  lands,  should  be  the 
first  to  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  When  circumstances  permit 
or  require,  the  utilization  of  other  lands  for  the  same  purpose  will 
doubtless  be  found  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar 
industry.  Meanwhile  those  in  control  of  the  sugar  plantations 
are  in  duty  bound  from  considerations  both  of  the  public  welfare 
and  of  self-interest  to  offer  every  aid  possible  towards  the  home- 
steading  of  suitable  neighboring  lands.  Thus  will  be  guaranteed 
both  success  to  the  small  proprietor  by  providing  him  a  sur* 
source  of  income  through  the  sale  of  products  or  labor  to  the 
plantation,  and  the  advantage  to  the  plantation  of  a  change  from 
an  evanescent  supply  of  labor  requiring  constant  expensive  re- 
plenishment to  a  permanent,  efficient  and  economical,  because  a 
self-propagating  and  attached,  supply.  Even  before  annexation 
the  contract  labor  system  had  largely  disappeared;  long  since, 
the  purchase  system,  in  one  form  or  another  possessing  in  some 
degree  the  principle  of  profit-sharing,   has   come   into  general 
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practice,  with  increased  returns  to  both  planter  and  laborer ; 
more  recently  the  planters  have  begun  extensively  to  provide 
laborers  with  homes  of  sufficient  size  for  resident  and  garden 
purposes;  already  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  coopera- 
tion in  various  ways  by  the  planters  with  the  government  in  the 
establishment  ot  homesteads  of  sufficient  size  to  support  families 
independently — in  one  noteworthy  instance  by  the  erection  and 
operation  of  a  central  factory  for  canning  pineapples  raised  by 
the  homesteaders — the  advantage  to  the  plantation  consisting  in 
the  certainty  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stronger  members  of 
the  families  will  desire  work  on  the  plantation  much  of  the  time ; 
it  may  yet,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  prove  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  sugar  planters  to  have  their  operations  confined 
to  central  factories,  and  their  lands,  whether  now  held  under 
lease  or  in  fee,  subdivided  and  sold  to  settlers. 

"  'The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter'  is  that  setting  aside  all 
meanness  of  spirit  we  should  one  and  all  proceed,  with  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  high  purposes,  right  methods  antf  persistent 
and  united  effort,  to  the  grand  task  of  building  up  our  fair  Terri- 
tory to  the  utmost  in  every  possible  way.  Then  will  her  political. 
social  and  industrial  life  be  in  harmony  with  the  purity,  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  her  azure  skies,  opal  seas  and  richly  variegated 
mountains  and  valleys." 


That  Hawaii  once  held  aspirations  to  coin  money  of  and  for 
her  own  realm  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  estimates  for  a  mint 
to  coin  a  national  currency  were  received  here  from  London  in 
the  latter  part  of  1853,  the  expense  of  which  was  estimated  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,  set  up  ready  for  use. 


Tradition  credits  the  introduction  ol 
these  islands  to  Kahai,  a  son  of  Moikehi 
from  Upolu,  in  the  Samoan  group,  on 
Kahiki,  and  planted  same  at  Puutoa,  Oa 
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THERE  are  readers  of  the  Annual  to  whom  its  Customs 
Tables  are  of  that  dry  material  as  to  be  passed  over 
with  little  if  any  consideration,  yet  who  take  a  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  commercial  progress  of  the  Territory  as  to 
desire  a  knowledge  of  what  it  produces,  and  how  much  is  realized 
from  its  exports.  But  to  understand  its  status  fully  it  is  es- 
sential to  learn  what  are  our  imports  and  their  cost,  or  how 
much  of  our  annual  income  is  required  to  meet  our  obligations 
abroad  in  this  business  way.  To  all  such,  as  to  the '  statistical 
observer,  the  following  analysis  of  the  Tables  of  Export  and  Im- 
port, as  shown  on  pages  22  to  26,  will  prove  helpful  to  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  to  show  that  there 
are  interesting  and  beneficial  lessons  I0  be  learned  therefrom. 

Briefly,  our  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  was  $29,303,695,  an<l  the  total  imports  for  the  same  time 
was  $18,662,434,  leaving  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $10,641,261. 
This  is  less  than  the  previous  year's  gain  by  $713,689.  Both  ex- 
ports and  imports  show  increased  figures,  but  while  the  latter 
realized  $2,308,871  over  the  exports  of  1906,  our  importations 
increased  more,  the  gain  being  $3,022,560.  Notwithstanding  this 
growth  in  imports  being  larger  than  the  growth  of  our  exports, 
it  is  an  improvement  on  the  net  result  of  the  previous  year, 
where  the  imports  increased  as  usual,  while  the  exports  dechned 
materially  both  in  value  and  quantity.  Two  features  brought 
out  by  the  analysis  show  that  the  increased  imports  are  largely 
for  material  benefits  rather  than  harmful  products  as  in  1906, 
and  higher  cost  in  several  important  lines  rather  than  larger  im- 
portations. 

Of  our  main  product,  sugar,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  an  im- 
provement again  in  the  annual  output  of  raws,  which,  with  the 
."ihade  better  prices  obtained  for  the  year,  has  realized  $26,860,002, 
-a  gain  of  $3,019,199,  the  quantity  exported  being  804,249,041 
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pounds,  or  91,688,044  more  than  in  1906,  and  making  it,  with  re- 
fined, second  in  the  anual  list  of  sug;ar  exports,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  value.  In  refined  is  noted  a  large  falling  off,  which 
may  be  an  indication  of  increased  local  demand  for  home  con- 
sumption rather  than  a  reduction  of  the  refining  plantation's  out- 
put for  the  season.  Molasses  shows  a  slight  advance,  but  with 
the  closeness  to  which  our  sugar  product  is  worked  up  nowadays, 
through  efficient  machinery  and  skill  in  the  boiling-house,  it  is 
not  likely  to  ever  again  appear  to  advantage  among  our  exports. 

Fruits  again  take  second  place  in  value  of  yearly  exports,  and 
while  all  kinds,  grouped  under  the  head  of  green  (which  com- 
prise bananas,  pineapples,  and  all  other  of  our  exportable  tropidal 
fruits),  appears  to  have  declined  in  value  some  $16,035.  canned 
pineapples  has  jumped  from  $152,582  in  1906,  to  $267,629  in 
1907,  and  all  other  preserves  has  increased  from  $2,521  in  1906 
to  $10,441  the  past  year.  Under  this  latter  class  is  grouped  pre- 
served pineapples  in  glass,  and  the  product  of  jams,  jellies,  chut- 
ney, etc.,  of  local  industry  that  is  meeting  with  evident  encourage- 
ment. 

Coffee  fell  off  nearly  50^^  in  quantity  the  past  year  and  with 
a  shade  lower  in  price  there  stands  only  $128,875  ^'^^  this  product 
for  1907,  as  against  $248,593  tlie  previous  year.  This  is  a  larger 
decline  than  was  last  year's  gain  over  that  of  1905,  and  indicates 
it  as  having  been  coffee's  off  year. 

Aviary  products  show  also  a  decline,  both  honey  and  bcexwax 
having  fallen  off  materially,  contrary  to  expectations  and  despite 
the  commendable  views  of  Dr.  Wyle.  the  head  of  the  pure  food 
department  at  Washington,  as  to  its  quality.  Possibly  a  larger 
local  consumption  may  account  for  this. 

Hides  and  skins,  though  but  shghtly  increased  in  quantity  of 
exports,  show  a  gain  of  $15,458  in  value,  the  total  for  the  year 
being  $141,883. 

Wool  shows  an  improvement  both  in  quantity  an<l  value  of  ex- 
ports for  the  year,  being  $54,548  for  1907,  as  against  $45,883  for 
1906. 

Rice  falls  back  again  to  a  minor  place  in  the  list  of  domestic 
produce,  the  exports  for  1907  being  3.324,107  lbs  valued  at  $[47,- 
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439,  as  against  5.739,500  lbs.  in  1906,  valued  at  $223,012.  TTiere 
is,  however,  to  be  noted  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  foreig:n 
rice  exported,  thus  relieving  the  local  market  somewhat  for  our 
own  product,  and  this,  too,  has  doubtless  benefitted  by  the  needed 
restrictions  of  fumigation  on  much  of  the  imported  article  from 
Japan  this  past  year. 

Timber  and  unmanufactured  lumber,  under  which  head  comes 
our  new  Koa  lumbering  industry,  shows  nearly  $13,000  benefit 
in  exports  for  1907.  With  the  favorable  report  and  encourag- 
ing orders  for  ohia  railroad  ties  in  hand  and  in  prospect,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  business,  marketing  our  koa.  recognized  as  a 
furniture  wood  of  the  highest  grade,  the  outlook  is  promising 
for  the  corporation's  development  of  a  business  of  magnitude, 
toward  which  its  newly  laid  out  railroad,  penetrating  the  forest  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  volcano,  will  make  available  a  large  tract  of 
both  koa  and  ohia  timber. 

Our  fiber  product  shows  a  gain  in  the  value  of  exports  of  $5,348 
for  1907  over  that  of  1906,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  article  on 
Sisal  Industry  in  this  issue,  the  outlook  is  encouraging  for  an  in- 
creasing and  profitable  demand. 

The  foregoing  covers  practically  the  list  of  Hawaii's  domestic 
produce  and,  though  few  in  number,  they  are  growing  in  im- 
portance and  gradually  increasing.  A  much  larger  list  of  articles 
figure  in  the  table  of  exports  that  are  termed  domestic  because  of 
American  product  as  distinct  from  foreign,  but  which  are  simply 
returned  goods.  The  more  prominent  of  these  items  are:  Ma- 
chinery, iron  and  steel,  etc.,  $98,145;  carriages,  autos  and  parts 
of.  etc.  $19,688;  books,  etc.,  $13,091,  with  a  considerable  list  of 
minor  importance. 

In  dealing  with  Importations  our  figures  have  to  do  principally 
with  those  from  the  mainland,  for  the  want  of  detail  tables  of 
goods  received  from  foreign  coinitries,  as  has  been  remarked 
in  previou.s  issues,  our  source  of  information  being  the  "Sum- 
mary of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States,"  which 
fail  to  show  such.  Of  the  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year, 
amounting   to   $18,662,434,    all    but    $4,151,709    represents    the 
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amount  of  our  purchases  on  the  mainland,  the  latter  sum  being 
the  amount  of  imports  from  all  foreign  countries. 

As  has-  already  been  shown  the  imports  have  increased  more 
than  did  our  exports,  and'  stands  now  third  in  the  annual  list,  1901 
and  1902  only  exceeding  it.  (See  table  of  Hawaii's  Annual 
Trade  Balance,  page  28). 

An  analysis  of  the  import  list  reveals  some  lessons  of  more  than 
passing  interest  and,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  much  of  the 
increase  is  found  to  be  in  constructive  or  productive  lines  toward 
our  development ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  higher  cost  rather 
than  increas|d  quantity  that  is  unfavorable  to  us.  A  compara- 
tive showing  of  the  main  items  are  as  follows : 

The  total  importations  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of, 
show  an  increase  in  value  for  the  period  under  review  of  $456,- 
516.  An  examination  of  the  several  kinds  under  this  head 
gives  the  following  instructive  figures : 

Bar  iron  showed  imports  of  561,278  tons  in  1906,  valued  at 
$9,645.  Last  year  we  bought  but  38,514  tons  more,  yet  the  value 
is  placed  at  $17,987.  Bar  steel  imports  in  1906,  valued  at  $9,645, 
increased  to  $33,758  in  1907,  the  quantity  for  the  past  year  hav- 
ing multiplied  over  five  times.  Sheet  steel  and  plates  show  im- 
ports of  2,535,059  lbs.  in  1907,  at  a  value  of  $86,495,  *"'  increase 
of  $21,414  over  1906.  Structural  iron  and  steel  increased  from 
$33,899  in  1906,  to  $41,885  the  past  year.  Steel  rails  declined 
$14,845  during  same  period.  Machines,  machinery  and  parts  of, 
valued  at  $601,147,  is  but  $30,500  over  that  of  1906.  Wire  jumped 
from  $12,208  value  in  1906,  to  $32,932  in  1907,  the  quantity  im- 
parted this  last  year  being  1,235,760  lbs. 

Pipes  and  fittings  show  imports  of  5,522,095  lbs.,  a  little  over 
twice  the  amount  received  in   r9o6,  valued  at  $211,390,  favors 
us  in  price  this  past  year.     Stoves  and  parts  of  gains  also  nearly 
50%,  these  items  partaking  o; 
city. 

Brass  and  manufactures  of 
410,  the  imports  for  the  year 

Bricks,  for  building,  fell  off 
value  in  1907,  our  needs  appar 
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cost  of  $5,366.  Lime  also  declined  from  81,575  bbls.,  valued  at 
$81,590  in  1906,  to  54,043  the  past  year,  at  a  shade  higher  cost, 
being  valued  at  $59,203.  Of  cement  we  took  9,040  bbls;  in  1907, 
or  593  less  than  the  previous  year,  valued  at  $15,881,  a  saving 
of  $6,252. 

Builders'  hardware  in  its  several  lines  increased  in  value  from 
$106,763  in  1906,  to  $170,348  in  1907. 

Manufacture  of  fibre,  under  which  head  is  our  bag  imports, 
these  show  an  increase  of  $5,925  over  the  previous  year.  Cordage, 
valued  at  $103,491  for  the  829,445  'bs,  required  is  337,473  lbs. 
more  than  was  received  in  1906.  , 

Electrical  appliances,  etc.,  jumps  from  $71,141  in  1906  to 
$104,857  in  1907. 

Manufactures  of  marble,  as  also  varnish,  more  than  doubles  in 
value  their  importations  of  1906. 

Tin  plates,  etc.,  valued  at  $29,072  in  1906,  increased  last  year 
to  $74,074,  while  manufactures  of  tin  increased  $23,544,  nearly 
doubling  its  import  value  of  1906;  the  effect  of  our  increasing 
canning  industry. 

Fertilizer,  and  nitrate  imports  show  a  slight  increase  in  the 
former,  but  a  falling  off  of  25%  in  quantity  of  the  latter,  at  a 
total  value  of  $1,023,878,  a  reduction  of  $36,313  as  compared 
with  1906. 

Paper  and  manufactures  of,  shows  as  follows:  Paper  hang- 
ings increased  $1,762,  and  playing  cards  gained  $994.  Printing 
paper  declined  in  value  $1,159,  y^^  the  amount  imported  was  217.- 
793  lbs.  greater.  Writing  andf  wrapping  paper  increased  $18,884 
for  1907.  and  all  other  kinds  also  increased  $56,020  over  the 
values  for  1906, 

Wood  and  manufactures  of,  in  total,  shows  an  increase  in  value 
for  1907  of  $121,786.  Segregated  as  to  kind  the  exhibit  is  as 
follows:  Sawed  timber,  logs,  and  other,  fell  off  in  value  $48,8ig; 
boards,  planks,  etc..  increased  in  value  $98,225,  though  we  re- 
ceived 430  M.  feet  less  than  in  1906.  Shingles  also  show  a 
less  quantity  at  a  higher  figure  than  in  1906.  Box  shooks,  for 
the  canning  industry,  at  a  value  of  $33,246,  more  than  doubles 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  all  other  kinds  show  a  gain  of 
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$25,995.  Doors,  sash  and  blinds,  gain  $16,609;  furniture  gains 
$11,022;  moldings,  trimmings,  etc.,  fell  off  $4,328,  while  all 
other  increases  $4,594. 

Window  glass  increased  from  $6,690  in  value  in  1906,  to  $12,- 
578  in  1907,  and  all  other  gained  $10,127  over  the  previous  year. 

Under  the  class.  Provisions,  may  be  seen  to  what  extent  Ha- 
waii is  dependent  upon  others  for  even  the  common  necessities 
of  life. 

Imports  of  meat  and  dairy  produce  continue  to' grow  steadily. 
This  division  passed  the  half  million  mark  several  years  ago, 
the  value  in  1907  being  $616,282.  The  principal  item  in  the  list 
is  milk,  quantity  of  which  is  not  given,  but  valued  at  $147,614. 
Next  in  importance  is  butter,  of  which  we  received  435,233  lbs., 
of  the  value  of  $130,015.  Beef  products  declined  over  $ofo 
from  that  of  1906;  mutton  also  fell  off  considerably,  but  hog 
products,  and  game,  held'  their  own. 

Our  requirement  of  eggs,  of  which  we  received  53,845  dozen, 
or  451  dozen  less  than  in  1906,  cost  us  $14,943,  or  $1,948  more 
than  the  supply  of  that  year. 

Fish,  all  products,  increased  in  value  from  $247,954  in  1906, 
to  $271,673  in  1907,  the  most  notable  being  canned  fish  other 
than  salmon  and  shell  fish. 

Vegetables  increased  in  value  from  $157,370  in  1906,  to  $202,- 
526  the  past  year.  Of  the  few  kinds  enumerated  beans  and  peas 
fell  off  $5,030.  Onions  increased  $3,000.  Canned  vegetables  in- 
creased $15,149,  and  potatoes  increased  $31,361  in  value,  though 
we  received  but  791  bushels  more  than  in  1906,  the  receipts  this 
past  year  being  90,235  bushels,  valued  at  $86,982 ;  this,  too,  from  a 
State  that  we  used  to  supply  the  same  article  by  the  schooner 
load.  , 

Rice  from  the  mainland  fell  off  considerably  the  past  year, 
being  but  $34,144  in  value  as  against  $164,863  in  1906,  when  we 
received  4,129,643  lbs.  Rice  from  Japan,  we  believe,  has  also 
suffered  decline  both  in  quantity  and  value,  but  the  tables  show 
no  detail. 

Salt  evinces  a  slight  gain  in  value  of  $1,926,  though  for  26,916 
lbs.  less  quantity  than  the  previous  year. 
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Starch,  an  article  we  should  be  producing  for  local  consump- 
tion and  export,  as  was  done  in  the  early  sixties,  cost  us  $15,677 
last  year  as  against  $9,657  in  1906. 

Fruit : — Tlie  value  of  receipts  of  dried  and  fresh,  or  green 
fruits,  in  1906,  was  $108,326,  and  $135,760  in  1907;  an  increase 
of  $27,434.  Of  canned  and  other  preserved",  tlie  value  of  im- 
ports was  $37,824,  a  gain  of  $15,213.  on  that  of  the  previous 
year,  making  a  total  increase  of  $42,647.  Of  the  above  fresh 
fruits  it  is  noted  that  oranges  figure  first  in  the  hst  in  value,  and 
has  done  so  for  several  years  past,  the  yearly  imports  for  1905, 
1906  and  1907,  being  $45,379.  $41,034,  and  $46,222,  respectively, 
an  amount  which  if  devoted  to  encouraging  our  own  choice  pro- 
duct would  materially  assist  the  "small  farmer"  theory. 

Hay  tells  against  us  heavily  from  its  higher  cost  the  past  year. 
Our  imports  of  9,727  tons,  valued  at  $188,087,  's  but  479  tons 
more  than  was  received  in  1906,  yet  the  difference  in  value  over 
that  year  is  $55,964.  Fortunately  the  result  is  not  the  same  with 
our  grain  receipts,  prices  ranging  lower,  if  anything,  on  all  kinds, 
including  flour,  of  which  latter  there  was  106.715  bbls.  imported, 
being  2,572  bbls.  less  than  in  1906,  at  a  total  value  of  $424,169. 

Molasses  and  syrup  shows  a  slight  gain,  while  refined  sugar 
nearly  doubles  that  of  1906,  which  was  1,185,559  't>s.,  valued  at 
$58,644,  as  against  2,106,958  lbs.,  valued  at  $93,969  in  1907. 
This  doubtless  has  connection  with  our  diminished  export  of 
this  grade  already  mentioned. 

Lines  more  of  the  luxury  and  comfort  class  make  the  follow- 
ing showing: 

The  value  of  automobiles  and  parts  of,  imported  in  1906  was 
$107,266.  In  1907  we  received  104  automobiles,  valued  at  $i6z,- 
769,  and  parts  of,  to  the  value  of  $8,224;  ^  total  of  $170,993* 
With  all  other  kinds  of  cars,  carriages,  etc.,  the  increase  on  each 
is  general,  to  a  total  value  of  $55,997- 

Books  and  other  printed  matter  showed  $58,037  for  1906.  Last 
year  the  value  of  imports  under  this  head  was  $85,023;  a  gain 
of  $46,986. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  increased  $291,953  in  value  of  imports 
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from  the  mainland,  without  considering  the  supply  of  this  class 
from  Japan,  which  is  said  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

Clocks  and  watches  shows  $14,455  for  1906;  this  increased  the 
past  year  to  $19,215.  Jewelry,  etc.,  for  the  same  time  fell  off 
from  $83,665  to  $7,237.  The  value  of  our  imports  of  this  class 
of  goods  in  1905  was  $186,465.  Plated  ware  also  declined  the 
past  year  $8,270.  Lamps,  etc.,  other  than  electric,  has  jumped 
from  $16,131  in  1906  to  $39,059  in  1907. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  in  bleached,  unbleached,  printed,  etc., 
gained  $439,576  over  1906,  the  imports  that  year  being  4,069,559 
yards,  valued'  at  $304,833.  In  T907  we  imported  11,386,708 
yards,  valued  at  $744,409.  Wearing  apparel,  under  this  head, 
also  gained  $248,271  over  like  imports  of  1906.  Silks  advanced 
from  $39,539  in  1906  to  $54,744  this  past  year. 

Boots  and  shoes  have  increased  to  195,036  pairs  in  1907,  at  a 
value  of  $342,878,  being  $156,264  over  that  of  1906.  Sole  and 
upper  leathers  show  increased  consumption  and  value  to  the 
amount  of  $33,172,  or  nearly  40%.  Saddles  and  harness  gained 
nearly  one-third,  as  dicT  also  all  other  leather  manufactures. 

Earthen,  stone  and  chinaware_  increased  from  $29,411  in  1906 
to  $60,216  in  1907,  a  difference  of  $30,805. 

Metal  furniture  increased  from  $6,546  in  1906,  to  $11,852  in 
1907. 

Manufactures  of  rubber  increased  $19,210  for  the  past  year, 
this  difference  being  in  other  than  belting,  hose,  boots  and  shoes. 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives  show  a  falling  off  of  $14,525. 

Oils: — Crude  Increased  in  quantity  of  import  11,289,700  gal- 
lons, yet  a  reduction  in  cost  of  $297,058.  All  other  kinds  show 
an  increase  in  value  of  imports,  but  a  dechne,  in  total,  of  $337,- 
486  for  the  year. 

Soaps  improve  in  value  $1 1,705  over  igo6,  but  for  a  less  quan- 
tity. 

Tobacco,  Etc, — Cigars  show  a  gain  in  value  of  $26,620  for 
1907,  and  cigarettes  a  gain  of  $38,982.  Plug  and  other  shows  a 
(tecline  of  $9,420. 

Toys  have  increased  nearly  40% ;  the  import  value  in   1907 
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being  $26,489.  Trunks,  valises,  etc.,  also  increased  the  past  year 
to  $28,704,  as  against  $15,575  '"  1906. 

Wool,  manufactures  of: — Dress  goods  do  not  show  material 
change  in  value,  but  less  in  quantity.  Carpets  increased  $1,862; 
flannels  and  blankets  $15,860;  wearing  apparel,  $27,292,  and  all 
other  $23,490. 

Malt  liquors  show  an  increase  of  $29,625  in  the  value  of  im- 
ports for  1907,  and  distilled  liquors  also  show  a  gain  of  $3,219, 
while  wines  declined  $15,114  for  the  year. 

Taken  altf^ether  the  exhibit  indicates  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  commerce  of  the  Territory. 


A  LONG  FLIGHT. 


/p:^>\  N  the  departure  of  the  U.  S,  Army  transport  Crook 
\Cf^)  from  Honolulu,  with  the  Tenth  Regiment,  for  Alaska, 
\f^^^  last  June,  a  carrier  pigeon  was  sent  in  care  of  an  officer 
for  release  upon  arrival  at  their  destination.  The  bird  returned 
to  its  quarters  here  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  1907,  bearing 
the  following  message : 

"St.  Michael,  Alaska,  July  16th.  Crook  arrived  10  a.  m.,  ai'. 
well  on  board." 

A  note  was  also  appended  signed  by  Capt.  Hanson,  of  the  S.  S, 
Helen,  showing  that  the  winged  messenger,  tired  by  its  long 
journey,  hacf  rested  on  his  vessel  July  24th.  Unfortunately  the 
location  of  the  ship  at  the  time  was  not  given,  whereby  the  ttn- 
rect  distance  of  its  eight  days'  flight  could  be  ascertained.  Upon 
its  arrival  home  it  did  not  appear  unduly  fatigued  for  the  long- 
passage  of  some  six  thousand  miles,  but  seemed  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

This  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  record  long  distance 

flight  of  the  homer  pigeon,  for  an  average  of  the  whole  passage 

allows  429  miles  a  day,  which   would  show  the  bird  to  have 

traveled  about  3,400  miles  when  it  fell  in  with  the  Helen  for  a 

en  route. 
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Extract  from  "A.  Mensies'  M.  S.  Journal,  in  Vancouver's  Voy- 
age, i7iio-i7P4." 


BRITISH    MUSEUM  :   MS,   DEPARTMENT. 

(This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  this  account  appears  in  print.) 

FEB,  24,  1793. — "Early  on  24th  the  Observatory  tuarkee 
and  a  small  tent,  with  the,  astronomical  instruments, 
were  sent  on  shore  and  erected  close  to  the  Moral 
(heiau),  on  the  same  spot  where  Captain  Cook  stood  fourteen 
years  before.  The  party,  consisting  of  a  guard  of  six  marines, 
were  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Whidbey,  who  was  to  make  the 
necessary  observations  for  ascertaining  the  rates  of  the  time- 
keepers which  were  also  landed  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  morning  the  king  came  on  board,  with  his  queen  and 
two  of  his  ihannees  (aikanes),  and  went  on  shore  again  in  the 
forenoon  with  Captain  Vancouver,  Mr.  Paget  and  myself,  in  the 
pinnace,  but  no  other  canoes  came  alongside  either  of  the  ves- 
sels till  near  noon.  We  landed  in  the  pinnace  close  under  the 
Morai,  where,  it  seems,  the  shore  was  tabooed  from  women,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  queen  was  obliged  to  take  a  canoe  and 
land  in  another  place.  We  first  went  to  see  the  encampment, 
which  was  pitched  in  a  small  field  adjacent  to  the  Moral,  and 
the  king  particularly  requested  that  none  of  our  people  should 
go  nearer  the  Morai  than  the  walls  of  the  field,  which  was  par- 
ticularly tabooed  for  our  use,  and  Mr.  Whidbey  promised  him 
that  his  injimctions  should  be  strictly  observed.  As  we  passed 
from  thence  to  the  village  we  saw  the  cattle  screening  themselves 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa-palms ;  we 
likewise  saw  the  bull  in  a  shady  place,  but  he  was  so  weak  that. 
he  could  not  yet  stand  upon  his  legs,  as  t'ley  said;  he  coul^j 
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however,  eat  and  drink  pretty  well ;  there  were  some  hopes  o£  his 
recovery  from  his  appearance,  tho  not  very  flattering. 

After  this  the  king  took  us  to  his  own  house,  which  was 
pretty  large,  and  the  floor  covered  all  over  with  mats  on  which 
we  sat  down  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  cocoa  nut  liquor,  while 
four  marines  that  followed  Captain  Vancouver  through  the  vil- 
lage, as  a  guard,  were  drawn  up  in  a  small  court  before  the 
entrance,  and  at  the  king's  particular  request,  went  through  their 
manual  exercise,  while  he  attentively  eyed  their  various  motions 
with  great  satisfaction.  At  the  further  end  of  the  house  we  ob- 
served upwards  of  two  dozen  muskets  which  the  king  said  he 
lately  procured,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  from  Mr.  Brown,  master 
of  the  ship  "Buttersworth"  of  London,  and  added  that  they  were 
so  very  bad  that  some  of  them  burst  on  the  Brst  firing,  on  which 
account  they  were  now  afraid  to  fire  any  of  them  off. 

On  returning  back  to  the  tents  we  perceived  that  a  consider- 
able space  of  the  shore  near  the  Morai  was  tabooed  for  our  con- 
venience, where  anything  might  be  landed  from  the  boats  in 
safety,  free  from  the  teasing  curosity  and  pilfering  disposition  of 
the  natives ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  king  had  hitherto 
taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  peace  and  good  understand- 
ing between  us,  by  adopting  every  method  that  might  prevent 
his  people  from  giving  offense,  for  on  the  day  we  came  into  the 
bay  he  requested  that  none  of  his  people  should  be  suffered  to  go 
on  board  the  vessels,  not  even  his  chiefs,  excepting  those  he  de- 
sired; otherwise  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  conduct, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  a  great  measure  complied  with. 
*  *  *  * 

"As  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  examine  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  in  a  journey  up  the  mountains,  it  was  this  day 
mentioned  to  the  king,  who  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with 
my  pursuits,  than  he  readily  consented,  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  undertaking  he  promised  that  he  would  send  particu- 
lar people  along  with  me,  to  conduct  and  protect  me,  and  to 
supply  me,  during  the  journey,  with  everything  the  country  af- 
forded. Under  these  circumstances  I  was  under  no  apprehen- 
sions as  to  my  own  safety  and  therefore  told  him  I  should  be 
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glad  to  set  off  the  following  morning  and  trusted  he  would  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  that  purpose. 

On  shore  we  met  another  Englishman  named  John  Smith, 
who  had  been  upon  the  island  about  three  months;  he  landed  from 
an  American  vessel  that  was  going  to  the  Northwest  coast  for 
furs,  on  account  of  ill  usage.  He  had  since  mostly  lived  with 
the  king,  who  made  him  a  chief  of  the  island  and  gave  him  a  por- 
tion of  land  to  support  his  dignity  in  that  capacity.  When  this 
man  understood  that  I  was  going  a  journey  up  the  mountains, 
he  eagerly  offered  to  accompany  me,  and  as  he  was  likely  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  inhabitants,  I  accepted 
of  his  offer,  which  the  king  approved  of  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  power  of  providing  for  the  party  wheresoever  we  went. 

Next  morning,  the  25th,  I  left  the  ship^  pretty  early,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  John  Stewart,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  satisfying  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  village  of  Kakooa  we  were  joined  by  John 
Smith  and  a  group  of  attendants  loaded  with  necessaries  for  our 
intended  excursion,  such  as  cloth,  and  mats  to  sleep  on  at  night, 
live  pigs,  fowls  and  dried  fish,  with  other  articles  of  provision, 
sufficient  for  a  week's  consumption,  and  as  for  vegetables  or  any 
other  thing  we  should  want.  Smith  had  unlimited  powers  given 
him  to  supply  us  from  any  plantation  we  went  through  without 
even  asking  the  owner's  leave. 

The  forenoon  was  far  spent  in  arranging  and  equipping  the 
party  before  we  left  the  village,  and  as  our  route  lay  directly 
back  from  it,  over  a  dry,  barren,  rocky  country,  up  a  steep  ascent 
in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day,  the  first  part  of  our  journey 
was  rather  fatiguing,  before  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence over  the  bay,  where  we  met  a  refreshing  breeze,  and  had 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  coi 
ward  of  us,  the  tract  which  ext 
judge  from  its  appearance,  and  1 
had  already  traveled  over,  we  wei 
naked,  barren  waste,  if  we  exce 
here  and  there,  near  the  villages, 
up,  along  the  verge  of  the  woo( 
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was  industriously  laid  out  into  little  fields,  exhibited  a  more 
pleasing  and  fertile  appearance. 

On  leaving  this  station  we  soon  lost  sight  of  the  vessels,  and 
entered  their  breadfruit  plantations,  the  trees  of  which  were 
a  good  distance  apart,  so  as  to  give  room  to  their  boughs  to 
spread  out  vigorously  on  all  sides,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the 
crowded  groves  of  Otaheite,  where  the  trees  were  drawn  up  tall 
and  slender,  and  where  we  found  them  always  planted  on  the 
low  plains  along  the  seaside;  but  here  the  size  of  the  trees,  the 
luxuriancy  of  their  crop  and  foliage,  sufficiently  show  that  they 
thrive  equally  well  on  an  elevated  situation. 

The  space  between  these  trees  did  not  lay  idle ;  it  was  chiefly 
planted  with  sweet  potatoes  and  rows  of  the  cloth  plant.  As  we 
advanced  beyond  the  breadfruit  plantations  the  country  became 
more  and  more  fertile,  being  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  for 
several  miles  round  us  there  was  not  a  spot  that  would  admit  of 
it  that  was  not  with  great  industry  cleared  of  the  loose  stone 
and  planted  with  esculent  roots  or  some  useful  vegetables  or 
other.  In  clearing  the  ground  the  stones  are  heaped  up  in  ridges 
between  the  little  fields  and  planted  on  each  side,  either  with  a 
row  of  sugar  cane,  or  the  sweet  root  of  these  islands  (Dracena 
ferrea,  Linn.),  where  they  afterwards  continue  to  grow  in  a  wilrf 
state,  so  that  even  these  strong,  uncultivated  banks  are  by  this 
means  made  useful  to  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  ornamental  to 
the  fields  they  intersect. 

"The  produce  of  these  plantations,  besides  the  above  mentioned, 
are  the  cloth  plant  (Morus  papyrifera,  Linn.);  tare,  and  sweet 
potatoes;  the  latter  are  here  planted  three  or  four  feet  apart  and 
earthed  up  round  their  stems  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  potatoes  are  treated  in  England,  and  when  they  dig  any 
up  we  remarked  that  after  stripping  off  the  potatoes  they  care- 
fully put  the  old  plant  again  in  the  ground  for  the  ensuing  crop. 
But  the  taro.  being  naturally  an  aquatic  plant,  required,  in  this 
dry  soil,  a  very  different  treatment;  there  were  generally  two 
.  or  three  of  them  planted  together  in  a  hole,  about  nine  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  these  holes  were 
about    four    feet    apart,    and    as    the    plants    grow    up    the 
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earth  is  gathered  round  their  stems,  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  to  re- 
tain the  water,  either  from  rain  or  otherwise,  about  their  roots, 
and  the  whole  fieW  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  hay 
made  from  long,  coarse  grass,  or  the  tops  of  sugar  cane,  wbiqh 
constantly  preserves  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  that 
would  otherwise  be  parched  up  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  solar 
rays,  and  in  this  way  they  rear  up  these  roots  to  very  great  per- 
fection, even  on  a  dry,  elevated  situation. 

"These  plantations  being  on  a  gentle  declivity  we  continued  our 
course  through  them  till  we  ascended  near  the  verge  of  the  woods 
where  we  found  two  or  three  small  huts  that  were  inhabited,  in 
one  of  which  we  took  up  our  abode  for  the  night,  our  distance 
from  the  vessel  being  about  six  or  seven  miles.  In  a  small  spot 
neatly  railed  in  with  reeds  before  the  entrance  of  our  hut  we  dis- 
covered about  a  dozen  young  orange  trees  growing  very  luxu- 
riantly; on  enquiring  we  found  them  to  be  part  of  those  seedlings 
which  were  given  to  Tooworero  when  he  landed  last  year  and 
which  he  very  prudently  shared  amongst  different  chiefs ;  tiiese 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Skeehevarero,  the  chief  of  Kavarooa,  on 
whose  ground  we  now  were,  and  a  finer  climate  or  a  more  suit- 
able situation  we  are  certain  they  could  not  be  placed  in,  and 
therefore  trust  that  they  will  soon  arrive  at  that  perfection  that 
their  fruit  may,  in  a  few  years,  prove  a  valuable' acquisition  to 
the  natives,  as  well  as  to  those  vessels  that  may  touch  here  for  re- 
freshments. 

"The  land  here  is  divided  into  plantations  called  heree,  which 
take  their  rise  at  the  seaside  and  proceed  up  the  country,  pre- 
serving a  certain  breadth  without  any  limitatior  "•■  -•'  '■"■  -'  *'•" 
owner  chooses   to   cultivate   them;   and   withoi 
either  of  high  walls  or  gates  the  produce  of 
secure  from  molestation  as  if  they  were  barricac 
formidable  barriers,   for  the  people  that  accon 
not,  without  obtaining  our  leave,  even  touch  a  si 
they  grew  everywhere,  on  both  sides  of  our  pai 
and  as  it  were,  in  a  wild  state.      Indeed,  witht 
laws  and  great  industry,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  such  a  numerous  society,  for  it  ha 
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us  from  viewing  only  the  small  spots  cultivated  about  their  vil- 
lages near  the  seaside,  in  what  manner  such  a  vast  number  of  in- 
habitants subsisted  and  have  wherewithal  to  spare  in  such  abund- 
ance to  strangers  who  touched  here  for  refreshments,  and  who 
of  late  years  have  been  very  numerous. 

"But  seeing  now  these  upper  regions  so  industriously  culti- 
vated and  teeming  with  productive  crops,  we  could  no  longer  re- 
main ignorant  of  their  vast  resource,  and  we  are  certain  that 
nothing  but  wars— destructive  wars  and  commotions  can  ever  re- 
duce them  to  scarcity,  seeing  they  thus  avail  themselves  of  na- 
ture's bounty  in  the  conformation  of  their  country,  by  extending 
their  cultivation  lo  different  regions  of  the  air,  they  secure  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  crops  and  therefore  can  never  be  destitute  of 
supply, 

"The  climate  in  this  elevated  region  appeared  to  us  exceed- 
ingly mild  and  pleasant ;  a  slight  shower  of  rain  that  fell,  towards 
evening,  helped  to  show  that  the  fields  had  already  felt  the  vivi- 
fying powers  of  spring,  and  gave  a  refreshing  lustre  to  that 
scene  of  industry  and  rural  economy  which  lay  before  us  and 
which  terminated,  by  a  long  and  gentle  slant,  in  a  boundless 
ocean.  While  we  were  thus  gratifying  our  eyes  with  this  vast 
and  interesting  prospect  before  us.  the  woods  behind  us  resounded 
with  the  wild  melotiy  of  numerous  warblers  that  formed  a  shrill, 
heterogenous  concert  by  no  means  displeasing  to  our  ears. 

"While  we  were  taking  our  repast  in  the  evening  we  observed 
the  natives  pay  particular  attention  to  John  Smith,  for  fear,  as  he 
was  a  chief,  he  should  in  the  least  transgress  their  usual  forms  of 
eating  and  drinking,  from  living  in  company  with  us;  he  was 
allowed  to  make  use  of  nothing  but  what  had  been  consecrated 
at  the  Morai  before  we  came  away,  and  when  he  began  his  meal. 
besides  the  light  we  had  in  common,  a  consecrated  light  was 
kindled  before  him,  which  was  carefully  attended,  as  it  must  not 
go  out  while  he  was  eating;  at  the  same  time  all  the  natives 
cowered  down  and  none  of  them  durst  get  up.  or  move  from 
the  place  they  sat  in,  till  he  was  done,  and  then  every  atom  of  his 
leavings— bones  and  all,  were  carefully  picked  up  and  burnt  in 
the  fire,  as  there  was  no1x)dy  present  that  durst  make  use  of  them. 
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"During  this  time,  too,  the  women  had  all  left  us,  so  that 
while  we  enjoyed  every  liberty  of  eating  and  drinking,  when, 
where,  and  how  we  pleased,  he  was  j-estricted  to  particular  forms 
and  rules  and  so  narrowly  watched  that  he  could  not  even  chew  a 
sugar  cane  as  we  were  coming  up  the  path,  because  it  had  not 
been  particularly  consecrated.  This  made  him  sometimes  break 
through  these  forms,  in  a  violent  passion,  cursing  and  swearing 
at  them  and  their  taboo,  too,  which  always  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  agitation,  trembling  with  fear  and  horror,  that  I  was 
frequently  obliged  to  interfere  and  entreat  of  him  to  be  more 
circumspect  of  his  new  chieftain's  dignities,  for  fear  of  any  dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

"Before  we  set  out  next  morning,  the  26th,  a  party  of  the 
natives  from  Karakakooa  passed  our  hut,  who  were  going  ur  to 
the  woods  with  calabashes  and  a  small  cask,  to  fetch  water  for 
our  vessels,  which  shows  that  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  is  but  badly 
supplied  with  that  necessary  article.     One  of  these  natives,  who 
met  us  the  day  before,  going  down  under  a  heavy  load  of  cala- 
Tjashes  full  of  water,  showed  us  three  small  iron  nails  he  got  for 
his  labor,  with  which  he  seemed  very  well  satisfied;  and  if  we 
consider  the  great  distance  he  carried  it,  over  a  rugged  path  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  it  proves  that  this  metal  still  holds  a  high 
value  amongst  them,  and  that  a  settlement  established  at  these 
islands  would  in   this  way  procure  indefatigable  laborers  at  a 
very  easy  rate ;  and  how  far  preferable  this  would  be  to  that  dis- 
graceful mode  of  slavery  by  which  we  still  continue  to  cultivate 
our  West  India  Islands ;  in  short,  it  might  be  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  government  to  make  the  experiment  and  settle  these 
islands  by  planters  from  the  West  Indies.     Men  of  humanity,  in- 
dustry and  experienced  abilities  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  would 
here,  in  a  short  time,  be  enabled  to  manufacture  sugar  and  rum 
from  luxuriant  fields  of  c: 
produce  of  our  West  Indi; 
slavery;  by  merely  cherishi 
and  labor  in  the  inhabitan 
perform  every  duty  belong 
■ease  and  cheerfulness  and 
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certainly  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  employers  and  to  the 
world  at  large  than  if  they  ground  under  the  galling  yoke  of 
slavery,  which  God  forbid  they  ever  should.  They  possess  in- 
genuity, industry  and  abilities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  only 
thing  wanting  is  mildly  to  guide  these  into  a  proper  channel  to 
render  them  useful  to  themselves  and  mankind  in  general. 

"After  breakfast  we  pursued  our  course  onward  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  fine  day,  and  soon  after  entered  the  wood,  by  a 
well-trodden  path,  on  both  sides  of  which  were  luxuriant  groves 
of  plantations  and  bananas,  reared  up  with  great  industry  in  the 
neatest  order  of  cultivation;  these  being  tender  vegetables,  re- 
quired a  sheltered  situation  and  good  soil,  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection, and  here  they  enjoyed  both,  in  a  suitable  climate — the 
soil  being  chiefly  formed  from  the  long  and  continuous  falls  of 
decayed  vegetables  mouldering  away  by  the  process  of  time, 
and  the  busy  operations  of  nature,  was  rendered  excessively  rich 
and  would,  we  are  certain,  at  this  height,  be  capable  of  producing 
in  perfection  most  of  our  English  wall  fruits,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  European  esculent  vegetables. 

Every  step  we  advanced  through  these  plantations  became  more 
and  more  interesting,  as  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  manner 
in  which  the  little  fields  on  both  sides  of  us  were  laid  out  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  the  perseverance  and  great  attention  of 
the  natives  in  adapting  to  every  vegetable  they  cultivate,  as  far 
as  lays  in  their  power,  its  proper  soil  and  natural  situation,  "by 
which  their  fields,  in  general,  are  productive  of  good  crops  that 
far  exceed,  in  point  of  perfection,  the  produce  of  any  civilized 
country  within  the  tropics. 

"Having  advanced  beyond  the  plantations  we  found  the  wood, 
apparently  thinned'  of  the  larger  trees  by  the  inhabitants,  was  yet 
so  thick  and  crowded  with  long  fern  and  brushwood  as  to  be 
almost  impracticable  except  by  the  path  we  entered,  which  still 
continued  good,  and  which  we  pursued,  passing  two  small  vil- 
lages which  were  inhabited,  consisting  each  of  a  few  temporary 
huts,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  at  a  third  village, 
a  little  beyond  them,  where,  on  our  arrival,  a  small  hut  was 
cleared  and  it  was  instantaneously  renovated  with  fresh  thatch  of 
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fern  and  plantain  leaves,  and  new  floored  with  long  grass  on 
which  a  clean  mat  was  spread,  and  we  found  ourselves  very 
comfortably  sheltered,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  bay. 
Some  showers  of  rain  that  fell  towards  the  evening  sensibly 
cooled  the  air  and  left  a  dampness  in  the  woods  with  which  we 
were  now  closely  surrounded,  that  it  made  it  a  necessary  precau- 
tion to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  before  our  hut,  to  prevent  its 
baneful  effects  during  the  night-time. 

"Our  ascent  this  day  was  considerably  retarded  by  my  botanical 
researches  on  both  sides  of  the  path  when  any  favorable  spot 
occurred,  where  the  woods  were  penetrable,  and  the  rainy  ap- 
pearance, too,  induced  us  in  some  measure  to  take  up  our  quar- 
ters early,  as  our  guides  informed  us  that  we  could  not  get  any 
place  of  good  shelter  beyond  our  present  situation. 

"Many  of  the  numerous  ferns  which  composed  the  denser  parts 
of  the  wood  were  known  to  me  and  are  common  to  other  tropical 
countries,  but  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  made  up  this  vast 
forest  were,  from  their  appearance,  entirely  new  to  me,  and  many 
of  them,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  these  islands.  I  therefore  dili- 
gently searched  for  their  flowers  and  their  fruits  in  order  to  be 
able  from  thence  either  to  ascertain  or  describe  them,  but  few  of 
them  being  at  this  time  in  bloom,  my  researches  were  in  a  great 
measure  fruitless,  on  which  account  I  could  not  help  consider- 
ing my  situation  as  the  most  vexatious  and  tantalizing  that  a 
scrutinizing  botanist  could  ever  be  placed  in,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  new  and  rare  objects  and  yet  destitute  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  them,  by  not  being  able  to  visit  them 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  but  such  is  the  situation  in  which 
a  transitory  visitor  must  often  be  placed  with  respect  to  botanical 
pursuits. 

"The  villages  we  passed,  in  the  wood,  I  said  were  temporary, 
as  the  occupiers,  consisting  of  a  few  families,  had  come  up  here 
only  for  a  time  to  pursue  various  occupations. 

"The  men  were  differently  engaged,  some  in  felling  of  large 
timber  for  various  purposes,  others  in  hollowing  out  and  forming 
canoes  and  planks  in  the  rough,  which  after  laying  some  time  in 
the  wood,  to  season  ,were  dragged  down,  in  that  state,  to  the  sea- 
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side,  to  be  finished  by  their  canoe  builders  who  are  distinct  per- 
sons from  those  who  thus  form  them  in  the  rough ;  while  a  third 
set  seemed  to  have  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  catching: 
small  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  especially  those  of  a 
red,  yellow,  or  black  color ;  these  feathers  are  in  great  estimation ; 
it  is  with  them  that  a  large  portion  of  the  rents  are  annually 
paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  thus  employ 
themselves  by  catching  the  birds  with  bird-lime,  which  they  do 
by  spreading  a  little  of  it  here  and  there  on  the  boughs,  and  plac- 
ing two  or  three  red  berries  near  it,  which  the  birds  are  very 
fond  of,  and  as  they  perch  to  eat  them  they  are  entangled  with 
the  bird-lime.  But  the  natives  are  very  cautious  of  not  ex- 
terminating the  birds  by  killing  all  that  are  in  this  manner  caught ; 
many  of  them,  after  being  stripped  of  their  most  valuable  feath- 
ers, are  again  set  at  liberty,  and  run  the  chances  of  being  fleeced 
in  the  same  way  next  year. 

"The  women  were  no  less  assiduously  in  collecting  and  manu- 
facturing the  bark  of  a  shrubby  species  of  nettle  which  grew 
wild  in  the  woods,  for  making  a  kind  of  coarse  russet  cloth,  and 
which  they  prepared  and  dyed  as  follows :  The  inner  bark  being 
separated  from  the  long  twigs,  the  exterior  rind  was  made  up 
into  small  bundles,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  a  particular  kind  of 
fern — a  species  of  Adtantiim — mixed  with  it,  and  both  wrapped 
up  tc^ether  in  ilie  leaves  of  plantains  or  the  Dracaena  ferrea,  Linn, 

A  number  of  these  bundles  being  in  this  manner  got  ready,  an 
oven  is  made  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  they  are 
put,  intermixed  with  hot  stones,  and  covered  up  with  green 
leaves  and  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  dress  or  bake  their 
viclnals.  By  this  heating,  or  sweating,  process  the  fern  imparts 
a  reddish  brown  color  to  the  bark,  which  is  afterwards  beat  out 
into  cloth. 

After  breakfast  on  the  27th  we  continued  our  journey  up  the 
mountain,  and  as  we  advanced  we  found  the  path  become  more 
and  more  rugged,  with  numerous  dead  trees  laying  athwart  it  in 
every  direction,  which  made  our  progress  slow  and  tedious;  the 
wood  continued  close  and  impervious  on  every  side  excepting  by 
'  tracks  here  and  there,  where  cut-down  trees,  or  canoes,  had 
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been  dragged  into  the  path  to  take  them  down  to  the  seaside ;  the 

largest  trees  which  composed  this  vast  forest  I  now  found  to  be  a 
species  of  mimosa,  with  certain  leaves  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  New  Holland ;  its  wood  is  hard  and  close-grained  and  takes  a 
very  fine  polish,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  canoes,  of  which  they  are 
always  made;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  tree  that  has  yet  been 
discovered,  of  the  genus.  I  measured  two  of  theni  near  our  path, 
one  of  which  was  seventeen  feet,  and  the  other  about  eighteen 
feet  in  circumference,  with  straight  trunks  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  and  strong,  bold,  spreading  branches. 

"As  we  advanced  the  wood  was  more  crowded  with  these  trees, 
than  lower  down,  where  both  sides  of  the  path  had  been  thinned 
of  them  by  the  inhabitants.  I  found  here  a  species  of  Rumea  that 
frequently  climbed  up  these  trees  to  at  least  forty  feet  high, 
whose  pendulous  branches  and*  large  leaves  and  bunchy  flowers 
were  very  ornamental.  I  named'  it  'Rumca  gigantcm,'  and  was 
happy,  on  my  return  to  England,  to  find  that  Mr.  Alton  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  fine  plants  of  it  at  Kew,  from  the  seeds  I  sent 
home  for  His  Majesty's  garden. 

"After  ascending,  with  great  fatigue,  four  or  five  miles  further, 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  path,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible 
to  penerate,  from  the  density  of  the  forest,  which  was  everywhere 
closely  filled  up  with  underwood  and  luxuriant  ferns.    We  there- 
fore erected  some  huts  here  and'  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
while  the  operations  for  this  purpose  were  going  forward  I  em- 
ployed my  time  in  botanical  researches  on  both  sides  of  the  path, 
sending  the  natives  up  the  trees,  or  into  the  wood  as  far  as  they 
could  penetrate,  for  every  kind  of  flower  and  seed  they  could  col- 
'   led.     We  found  near  the  head  of  this  path  a 
trees  but  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  It 
which  was  a  new  species  of  Vaccinium,  with 
on  comparing,  we  foimd  to  be  those  used  lowei 
catchers.     Though  this  spot  was  not  very  ex 
us  the  most  interesting  of  our  collection  of 
cursion.     Among  them  we  met  with  a  new  : 
which  was  pretty  common  at  this  height  of  th 
estimated  our  distance  now  to  be  about  sixtt 
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bay,  on  a  gradual  ascent  towards  Mawna-roa,  and  tho-  we 
climbed  up  some  high  trees  to  look  round  us  we  could  see  nothing 
like  that  described  in  Cook's  Voyage,  of  alternate  woods  and  clear 
spaces,  on  this  side  of  the  mountain;  there  was  nothing  within 
the  verge  of  our  sight  but  one  vast  and  continual  forest. 

"So  bigoted  are  these  people  to  their  religion  that  here  and 
there,  on  the  sides  of  the  path,  they  have  little  Morais,  or  spots 
consecvated  to  their  Deity,  which  none  of  them  ever  pass  without 
leaving  something — let  it  be  ever  so  trifling — to  obtain  his  good 
will,  and  they  were  highly  delighted,  indeed,  when  we  followed 
their  example  in  throwing  a  nail  or  a  few  beads,  or  a  piece  of 
tape,  before  their  Deity,  which  the  women  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  without  uncovering  their  breast  and  shoulders. 

"During  the  night  time  we  found  it  very  necessary  to  keep  a 
large  fire  burning  before  our  huts,  as  we  felt  the  cold  much 
more  piercing  than  on  the  preceding  evening,  tho  not  to  the 
degree  we  expected  from  the  report  of  those  who  ascended  this 
side  of  the  mountain  in  Captain  Cook's  time,  for  before  runrise, 
in  the  morning,  which  is  generally  the  coldest  time,  the  ther- 
mometer was  only  at  52  degrees. 

"After  taking  some  refreshments,  on  the  morning  of  the 
z8th  we  set  out  on  our  return  home,  by  the  same  path  we 
bad  ascended,  till  we  came  nearly  out  of  the  wood,  and  then 
struck  off  by  a  path  that  went  a  litlle  more  to  the  southward  of 
our  former,  through  plantations  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation : 
every  field  bore  the  marks  of  indefatigable  labor,  perseverance 
and  industry,  which  they  were  now  amply  repaying  by  productive 
crops,  but  as  we  came  down  towards  the  seaside  we  walked  over 
the  most  barren,  rocky  country  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
composed  of  nothing  but  rugged  cavernous  lava  full  of  chinks  and 
fis.fures  that  made  it  both  dangerous  and  difficult  to  travel  over. 
"We  arrived  at  a  village,  in  the  afternoon,  called  Hananou 
(Honannau).  on  the  seaside,  about  two  leagues  to  the  southward 
of  Karakakooa  Ray.  .As  we  approached  it  the  natives  came  out 
in  great  crowds  to  meet  us,  the  young  women  expressing  their 
H'  in  singing  and  dancing  frcm  every  little  eminence,  to  enter- 
in  us,  while  the  men  received  us  with  a  clamorous  welcome 
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and  an  officiousness  to  serve  us  that  would  have  been  trouble- 
some and  teazing,  had  they  not  been  kept  in  good  order  by  John 
Smith  and  the  natives  who  accompanied  us,  who  exercised  their 
authority  by  clearing  an  avenue  for  us  whereon  we  went. 

"They  took  us  to  a  large  house  that  was  tabooed  for  the  king, 
with  a  number  of  smaller  houses  contiguous  to  it  for  sleeping  in 
and  for  his  attendants  when  he  comes  to  the  village,  and  we 
were  told  that  he  had  a  set  of  houses  kept  for  him  in  the  same 
wa>',  in  every  village  he  is  likely  to  stop  at  round  the  island, 
which,  when  he  once  occupies  or  eats  in,  cannot  afterwards  be 
used  by  any  other. 

"Here  clean  mats  were  spread  for  us,  to  stretch  ourselves 
out  on  after  the  fatigue  of  our  long  journey  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  while  a  number  of  the  natives  placed  themselves  round  us 
to  roomee  and  pinch  our  limbs,  an  operation  which  we  found,  on 
these  occasions,  very  lulling  and  pleasing,  when  gently  performed. 

"Cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  and  every  kind  of  refreshment  which 
the  country  afforded,  were  got  ready  and  supplied  to  us  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  justice  to  the  friendly  and  hospitable  disposition  of 
the  natives,  we  must  observe  that  during  this  excursion  our 
wants  were  often  anticipated  and  provided  for  with  the  utmost 
alertness  the  moment  they  were  known ;  they  took  care  of  every- 
thing we  had  and  behaved  towards  us  with  a  scrupulous  honesty 
that  we  could  not  help  admiring.  Every  one  of  our  own  follow- 
ers had  his  post  of  trust  allotted  to  him  when  we  set  out  on  the 
journey,  and  in  no  instance  did  any  of  them  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  but  performed  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  ease. 

"In  the  evening  a  double  canoe  arrived  from  Karakakooa  with 
several  empty  casks  in  her  which  the  chief  of  the  village  had  un- 
dertaken to  flit  with  good  water  for  the  "Discovery,"  and  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  next  morning,  we  heard  the  cryer  go  through  the 
village  summoning  all  the  natives  to  set  out  for  the  mountains 
to  fetch  water  to  fulfill  his  contract;  and,  in  a  large  Moral  close 
,  to  us  we  now  and  then  heard  the  hollow  sounding  drums  of  the 
priests  who  were  up  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  performing 
their  religious  rites. 
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■'As  the  country  along  shore  was  so  dreary  and  barren  with 
picked  rocks  of  lava,  we  engaged  a  large  double  canoe  to  carry  us 
to  Karakakooa.  where  we  arrived  on  board  the  'Discovery'  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  ist  of  March,  and  found  that  the  main-mast 
which  the  carpenters  began  to  fish  before  we  went  away  was 
now  finished,  the  rigging  overhauled,  and  the  ship  nearly  watered, 
but  the  sails  were  still  unbent." 


WAIKIKI    SUHF    RIDING. 


This  picturesque  sport,  unknown  outside  of  these  island's, 
steadily  grows  in  attractiveness  to  beholder  and  fascination  to 
participants.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  and  attractions  of  Waikiki, 
a  locality  famed  of  old  for  the  suitableness  of  i*3  surf  for  such 
aquatic  contests.  Its  proximity  to  Honolulu  enables  many  of  the 
young  people  of  this  city  to  famttiarize  themselves  with  this 
sport,  first  in  canoe,  then  with  board,  and  who  in  turn  delight 
to  initiate  strangers  in  its  intoxication. 

Thus  was  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  the  writer,  introduced  to  its 
charm  this  past  summer  by  young  Freeth,  who  had.  so  mastered 
its  intricacies  as  to  be  recognized  as  an  expert.  Ford  entered 
quickly  into  the  spirit  of  surf  riding,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  he 
sought  to  formulate  the  principles  of  the  sport,  and  mastered  it  to 
that  extent  he  instructed  and  enthused  others  to  their  great  de- 
light. Among  those  who  were  thus  fortunate  to  be  let  into  the 
mystery  of  its  principles  to  master  its  difficulties  and  participate 
in  its  exhiliarating  pleasure  was  Jack  London,  whose  experiences 
of  the  first  day's  lessons  are  told  in  a  late  Eastern  journal  by  him 
while  he  was  done  up  in  cotton  batting  from  the  sun-burn  he  suf- 
fered, so  fascinated  had  he  been  with  the  new  pleasure  that  he  lost 
all  regard  for  time's  consequences  under  a  tropic  sun.  But  like 
Ford  he  is  won  to  the  unequalled  delights  of  surf-board  riding  in 
Hawaii,  and  will  familiarize  world-wide  readers  with  this  at- 
tractive sport,  once  so  universal  throughout  the  islands,  and  one 
of  the  all-year- round  charms  of  sea-beach  bathing  at  Waikiki. 
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LAVA  TREE  MOLDS  AND  LAVA  STUMPS. 

Br  BBV.  W.  D.  WE8TERVELT. 

THE  lava  thrown  out  by  the  volcanoes  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  has  innumerable  forms.  Its  five  great  varie- 
ties, however,  are  pahoehoe  or  ccmiparalivety  smooth 
lava ;  a-a  or  broken,  ragged  lava ;  oni  eleele  or  black  sand ;  cinders 
which  are  like  vast  masses  of  refuse  from  blast  furnaces,  and 
sometimes  a  large  amount  of  what  is  called  volcanic  it.jd  thrown 
out  when  water  is  mixed  with  ashes  and  cinders  aii.f  tiif  eruption 
is  somewhat  geyser-like  in  character. 

Tree  molds  and  lava  stumps  are  found  almost  always  in  ■ 
pahoehoe  alone.  When  pahoehoe  is  pouring  forth  quickly  and  in 
enormous  quantities  it  soon  overflows  a  large  area  of  land  cover- 
ing it  with  layer  after  layer  of  smooth  hard  lava  which  cools 
very  quickly,  Pahoehoe  is  apparently  very  hot  and  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  yet  after  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  quickly  solidifies 
into  whatever  shape  it  happens  to  assume  at  that  time. 

In  many  places  throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  pahoehoe 
flows,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  come  down  upon  groups  of 
trees  or  forests.  Of  course  the  intense  heat  of  the  flowing  lava 
stream  usually  bums  up  everything  which  lies  in  its  path,  but 
lava  which  is  being  pushed  off  to  one  side  or  the  other  is  under- 
going a  coohng  process  and  rapidly  hardens. 

Under  such  conditions  the  lava  which  first  strikes  a  tree  is  so 
far  cooled  that  the  green  wood  and  sap  against  which  it  flows 
act  as  a  quick  chill  upon  the  cooling  mass  and  it  is  solidified 
instantaneously  around  the  tree  trunk.  In  this  way  both  stumps 
and  molds  are  found  in  great  masses  of  lava  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  make  a  study  of  the  various  conditions  affecting  Ha- 
waiian eruptions. 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  as  if  a  mass  of  lava  ten  to  twenty 
feet  thick  and  sufficiently  liquid  to  continue  flowing  would  con- 
tain heat  enough  to  burn  anything  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
but  this  was  not  the  fact.     There  are  many  places  In  the  islands. 
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and  especially  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  where  lava  lias  coaled 
around  a  standing  tree,  burning  the  bark  and  perhaps  the  outside 
portion  of  the  wood,  thus  killing  the  tree,  but  leaving  the  dead 
trunk  standing  in  its  jacket  or  prison  of  lava.  After  a  long  time 
the  dead  wood  has  rotted  and  the  debris  has  fallen  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  simply  the  mold  of  lava  which  has  been  cast  around 
the  trunk.  This  mold  extends  from  the  surface  of  the  flow  to 
the  ground  over  which  the  lava  originally  forced  its  way. 

Looking  down 
these  holes  the  ob- 
server can  f  r  e- 
quently  trace  the 
marks  made  in  the 
lava  while  pressing 
against  the  bark  or 
wood  of  the  tree. 
Sometimes  thdheat 
has  been  continued 
under  neath  the 
cooled  lava  surface 
and  has  dried  the 
tree,  finally  setting 
it  on  fire  and  burn- 
ing it  to  ashes, 
TREE  HOLD  AT  KiLAUEA.  leaving    the    mold 

as  a  blow  hole  for 
any  escaping  gases  which  have  been  flowing  along  with  the 
molten  rock.  These  gases  carry  cinders  and  fragments  of  lava 
as  they  burst  forth.  In  this  way  mounds  have  formed  around 
the  openings  of  some  of  the  tree  molds,  changing  the  general  ap- 
pearance so  that  the  previous  existence  of  a  tree  mold  would  not 
be  suspected  except  for  the  depth  of  the  hole  and  its  close  con- 
nection with  other  molds. 

Usually  these  deep  holes  in  a  lava  flow  occur  individually 
rather  than  in  numbers,  but  there  is  a  very  interesting  group  on 
the  ecfge  of  the  koa  forest  not  far  from  the  northern  brink  of  the 
volcano  Kilauea  and  about  two  miles  from  the  Volcano  House, 
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An  ancient  eruption,  probably  from  Kilauea  rather  than  from 
the  summit  crater  Mokuaweoweo,  on  Mauna  Loa,  poured  forth 
a  vast  quantity  of  pahoehoe  which  covered  the  groimd  to  a  depth 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  engulfing  a  number  of  trees. 

There  is  a  large  koa  grove  by  the  open  glade  in  which  the 
Kilauea  tree  molds  are  found,  growing  apparently  on  the  surface 
of  the  thick  pahoehoe  deposited  over  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Some  of  the  molds  are  of  such  size  and  character  as  would 
naturally  come  from  immense  koa  trees.  They  are  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter.  Koa  is  the  Hawaiian  mahogany.  It  is  a  curly. 
fine-grained,  very  hard  wood,  and  wouW  burn  very  slowly  and 
might  readily  cool  a  mass  of  sluggish  lava  flowing  against  it. 

Tree  ferns  have  taken  root  in  some  of  these  deep  holes,  finding 
life  in  the  debris  coming  from  the  decay  of  the  destroyed  trees. 
Some  of  these  ferns  have  grown  until  their  tossing  plumes  fill  the 
mouth  of  the  tree  mold,  yielding  gentle  motion  to  the  touch  of 
the  passing  breezes. 

These  koa  casts  are  very  interesting,  yet  very  close  to  them  are 
much  smaller  openings.  These  are  only  a  few  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  the  hole,  although  very  deep  is  very  slender,  presenting 
all  the  characteristics  of  coconut  trees  around  which  the  pahoe- 
hoe has  placed  its  impression.  There  are  about  twenty  well- 
defined  tree  molds  and  others  more  or  less  perfectly  outlined,  be- 
side mounds  which,  if  opened,  would  probably  show  holes  over- 
grown by  ferns  and  grasses. 

This  peculiar  group  of  tree  molds  or  deep  holes  in  an  ancient 
lava  flow  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  crater  Kilauea,  for  a  sounding  line 
will  show  the  thickness  of  a  lava  flow  which  was  sufficiently  coo! 
to  chill  into  stone  around  trees,  while  the  characteristics  of  the 
engulfed  trees  can  also  be  studied. 

On  the  Kau  side  of  Kilauea  along  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  are 
many  holes  in  lava  resulting  from  the  decay  of  trees  which  have 
been  killed  in  the  manner  described.  In  them  new  life  is  starting 
and  the  world  old  story  of  life  rising  from  death  is  told  in  a  lava 
field. 

Another  peculiar  form  of  a  cast  or  mold  is  found  here  and 
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there  throughout  the  islands.  The  lava  flowing  underneath  a 
cooling  surface  burned  a  tree  up  to  the  surface.  That  part  of 
the  trunk  which  stood  above  fell  on  the  cold  lava.  After  a  few 
minutes  a  portion  of  the  flowing  lava  beneath  found  a  weak  place 
in  the  crust  and  gushed  forth,  covering  the  fallen  tree  trunk, 
hardening  almost  instantaneously,  making  an  excellent  cast. 
Such  casts  in  the  surface  of  a  lava  flow  are  to  be  found  in  the 
district  above  Hilo,  known  as  Kaumana. 

A  very  curious  eruption  took  place  some  years  ago  on  the  edge 
of  Kilauea  iki,  a  small  extinct  crater  connected  by  a  narrow 
passage  with  the  great  crater.  An  eruption  broke  forth  with 
great  violence  near  the  top  of  the  crater  wall.  It  shot  out  like  an 
immense  spurt  of  water  upon  trees  below,  depositing  bunches  of 
lava  in  the  branches  and  then  falling  in  a  mass  around  the  trunks 
and  roots.  This  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  then  a  crack  opened 
into  the  wall  of  Kilauea  iki  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  and 
the  rest  of  the  lava  partly  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  crater 
Kilauea  iki  and  partly  flowed  into  the  large  crater  of  Kilauea. 
This  deposit  In  and  around  the  trees  came  from  above  them  and 
is  entirely  different  in  its  character  from  the  deposits  forming 
either  tree  molds  cr 
tree  stumps. 

About  twenty- 
five  miles  south  or 
east  from  Kilauea. 
in  the  district  of 
Puna,  is  another 
place  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  battle 
between  forests 
and  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Here  are  to 
be  found  hundreds 
of  lava  tree  stumps 
which  are  the  op- 
L.^VA  TREE  STi:Mi'a.  posite   of   the    tree 
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molds.  They  are  casts  built  up  in  the  air  rather  than  down  in 
the  lava.  In  both  cases  all  that  is  left  is  the  shell  in  which  a  de- 
stroyed tree  made  its  last  stru^Ie  for  life. 

These  stumps  appear  like  an  army  seized  while  standing  and 
petrified  into  enduring  stone.  They  are  objects  of  great  curiosity 
and  conjecture.  They  are  scattered  over  quite  a  large  extent  of 
territory  and  appear  to  have  been  made  by  different  eruptions. 
They  rise  from  one  to  even  fifteen  or  more  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lava. 

At  first  thought  a  careless  observer  would  say  that  these 
stumps  were  made  by  a  subsidence  of  lava  leaving  the  cold  mass 
standing  as  it  had  hardened  around  the  tree  whose  ashes  it  ulti- 
mately held ;  but  this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  way  in  which  lava 
flows. 

An  eruption  coots  on  the  surface  rapidly  while  underneath 
in  an  underground  channel  the  molten  lava  continues  to  force  its 
way  onward.  The  new  lava  is  always  pushing  itself  out  from 
under  the  lava  which  has  already  cooled.  This  would  tend  to 
lift  the  surface  of  a  lava  field  rather  than  depress  it.  In  this 
lifting  process  the  stumps  would  naturally  be  broken  and  swal- 
lowed up. 

The  simplest  theory  for  the  formation  of  these  sentinel-like 
stumps  is  one  propounded  by  Mr.  Rufus  Lyman,  who  has  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Hilo  and  in  Puna,  and  has  a 
number  of  these  lava  stumps  on  his  own  land.  Mr.  Lyman 
thinks  that  the  stumps  were  made  by  lava  forced  up  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  enormous  mass  of  an  eruption  of  lava  pushing  itself 
out  wherever  any  opening  occurred  in  its  hardened  surface.  This 
is  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  process  can  be  briefly  described:  .-\n  eruption  usually 
starts  near  the  mountain  top,  sweeping  everything  before  it  as  it 
rushes  down  the  steep  sides  until  it  reaches  the  more  level  places 
over  which  it  gradually  spreads.  Here  would  be  found  a  heavy 
growth  of  hard  wood  trees.  The  lava  strikes  the  forest.  Many 
trees  quickly  burn,  while  others  larger  and  more  abundantly  filled 
with  sap  or  perhaps  of  harder  wood,  chill  the  lava  and  it  hardens 
around  them,  drying  the  outer  rim  of  wood.     This  burns,  leav- 
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ing  a  small  space  around  the  tree.     This  space  offers  an  excel- 
lent outlet  for  lava  which  is  almost  cool  and  yet  which  is  forced 
out  by  the  great  pressure  behind  it.     This  space  is  practically  a 
blow  hole  up  which  lava  is  pushed  which  hardens  at  once  as  it 
falls  in  a  ring  on  the  lava  around  the  blow  hole.     More  lava  is 
pushed  up.     This  is  built  up  on  the  first  ring.     Then  more  and 
more  until  the  pressure  is  exhausted.     This  leaves  a  cast  of  lava 
around  the  dead  trunk  of  the  tree.     There  are  lava  stumps  which 
show  scratches  and'  lines  on  the  outer  surface  which  could  onlj 
have  been  made  when  lava  was  forced  up  along  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  past  the  hard  edges  of  the  lava  fiow  around  the  trunk.     The 
scratches  were  made  in  soft  lava  while  passing  these  hardened 
edges.     Then  lava  pushed  up  inside  of  this  first  ring  which  was 
solidifying  would  build  up  the  cast  and  not  necessarily  show 
scratches.    "This  fact  strongly  supports  Mr.  Lyman's  theory  that 
the     stumps     were 
made    by    lava 
forced     up     rather 
than  by  lava  which 
remained     sticking 
to  the   tree   as  an 
ernption  passed  by. 
Sometimes     t  h  e 
pressure  forces  the 
lava  ring  up  until 
it    reaches    the 
branches  and  hard- 
ens   around    them 
as   in   the   illustra- 
tion of  the   group 


"THE  CAMEL." 
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\'ery  frequently  the  inner  surface  of  these  lava  stumps  is 
marked  by  small  squares  separated  from  each  otlier  by  little 
ridges,  the  squares  averaging  perhaps  half  an  inch  in  size.  They 
are  exactly  what  might  be  expected  if  the  wood  instead  of  being 
burned  had  been  heated  into  charcoal  and  the  lava  had  made  a 
cast  or  mold  of  the  charcoal. 

Very  infrequently  the  interior  of  such  a  stump  has  been  pro- 
tected from  rain  and  decay  by  an  over-arching  roof  of  lava,  then 
the  charcoal  itself  is  found  firmly  imbedded  in  the  lava  cast. 
Fine  specimt-is  of  charcoal  preserved  in  this  way  and  the  casts 
in  which  ciia.-coal  is  fa^teneil  have  been  found  by  the  writer  and 
placed  in  the  Bishop  Museum  of  Polynesian  and  Hawaiian 
Antiquities  in  Honolulu. 

Sometimes  these  stumps  have  received  seeds  of  ferns,  grasses 
and'  even  trees  upon  the  decaying  wood  inside.  These  seeds 
taking  root  soon  crown  the  black  mass  beneath  with  a  picturesque 
outgrowth.  Trees  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height  are  found 
growing  from  the  interior  of  lava  stumps.  After  a  time  the  roots 
fill  the  cavity  and  force  the  walls  of  this  prison  apart.  The  lava 
stump  is  destroyed  and  its  tennants  decay  among  its  fragments. 
I  n  n  u  m  e  r  a  ble 
I 
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has  been  named  "Pele's  arm  chair,"  as  if  the  goddess  of  fire  had 
stopped  here  for  a  little  while  to  watch  her  lava  fiends  wreck 
havoc  around  her. 

The  legendary  origin  of  the  lava  stumps  is  interesting:  The 
goddess  Pele  delighted  in  holua  races.  The  holua  was  a  long, 
narrow  sled  on  which  chiefs  coasted  down  grassy  hill  sides.  Pele 
as  a  handsome  chiefess  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  different 
places  in  the  islands  with  her  holua  sled.  Finally  contests  or 
races  would  be  arranged.  Pele  becoming  angry  would  seek  to 
destroy  those  who  opposed  her. 

Kahawali,  Kamapuaa,  Kumukahi,  and  Papalauwahi  are  legend- 
ary chiefs  with  whom  Pele  was  said  to  have  raced  in  this  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Both  Kahawali  and  Papa- 
lauwahi had  their  people  destroyed  by  the  lava  down  which 
Pele  rode  as  she  tried  to  overtake  and  bum  them  up.  Kaha- 
wali's  race  with  Pele  was  down  hills  not  far  from  the  ocean, 
Papalauwahi  was  said  to  be  a  chief  of  the  region  in  Puna  higher 
up  the  mountain  where  most  of  the  lava  stumps  are  now  standing. 
Pele  poured  forth  floods  of  lava  to  catch  Papalauwahi  while  he 
raced  with  her.  The  great  plain  was  covered  with  people  of 
Puna  gathered  to  watch  the  contests  of  their  chiefs.  Many  of 
these  were  caught  by  the  eruption.  Pele  left  them  standing  all 
over  the  plain  as  pillars  of  lava  and  hastened  on  to  destroy  the 
chief.  Thus  came  the  forest  of  lava  forms  whose  legendary 
origin  is  the  story  of  a  holocaust. 


Early  Race  Growing. — In  "Notes  on  History  of  Rice  Culture 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  in  the  Annual  for  1877,  reference  is 
made  to  several  unsuccessful  experiments  in  former  years. 
Chamisso  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Marin  (in  1818)  "has 
lately  had  rice  grow  from  Chinese  seed,  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts." Cheever,  in  his  visit,  (about  1850),  mentions  that  "a 
family  of  Chinamen  were  raising  rice  in  the  Wailuku  valley,  Maui, 
which  afforded  them  two  crops  a  year,  but  they  lacked  necessary 
machinery  to  thresh  and  winnow  it." 
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^HILE  the  lawmakers  of  1905  made  the  grave  error  of 
pandering  to  the  liquor  traffic  by  removing  the 
slight  restrictions  that  prevailed,  and  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  saloons  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  regardless 
of  the  petitions  or  protests  to  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  last  legislature  fhat  an  effort  to  curtail  the  evil  is  being  made 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  containing  restrictive  features  which  is 
encouraging  to  the  hearts  of  temperance  workers  in  general,  as 
also  those  having  the  true  interest  of  Hawaiians  at  heart. 

Among  the  commendable  features  of  the  new  law  in  operation 
may  be  enumerated  the  following,  viz :  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  on  each  island  to  issue  licenses ;  which  body  has 
power  to  grant,  or  refuse  apphcations,  or  suspend,  remove,  regu- 
late and  control  any  license;  increase  of  license  fees;  abolishment 
of  certain  licenses  that  had  proved  iniquitous;  publicity  of  notice 
of  all  applications;  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  women  and! 
minors,  or  permitting  them  on  the  premises ;  defining  clearly  hotels 
and  restaurants  under  the  act,  and  in  its  various  provisions  over- 
coming the  ambiguities  of  the  old  law. 

As  a  result  the  number  of  saloons  have  decreased  and  are  con- 
trolled as  to  number  and  locality.  The  so-called  saloons  that 
infested  the  neighborhood  of  Honolulu's  markets,  as  also  several 
resorts  that  were  deemed  public  nuisances,  have  been  denied  a 
license,  and  in  the  effort  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  these  applicants, 
through  legal  counsel,  to  force  their  demands,  the  Commission 
has  been  upheld  in  every  case  that  has  come  before  the  courts. 
The  "free  lunch"  scheme  of  saloons  are  done  away  with,  and 
like  efforts  to  allure  or  blind  the  public  to  the  true  intent  and 
character  of  the  place  hcensed  is  enjoined. 

There  were  a  few  desirable  features  of  the  old  law  which,  if 
embodied  in  the  new  act  would  have  strengthened  it  materially. 
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yet,  it  is  proving  an  effective  check  on  an  evil  that  was  making 
too  rapid  inroads  on  the  life  of  the  people.         , 

An  effort  for  a  local  option  law  was  again  made  at  last  ses- 
sion and  a  vigorous  fight  maintained,  but  the  measure  lost  eventu- 
ally by  one  vote.  Doubtless  many  of  its  opponents  felt  that  the 
publicity  given  all  applications  for  a  license  and  the  time  allowed 
to  prepare  and  file  protests  was  a  sufficient  local  option  feature  in 
itself  to  safeguard  the  public  and'  should  therefore  satisfy  tem- 
perance advocates. 

Under  the  new  law,  and  the  more  aggressive  work  in  progress 
bv  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  there  is  encouragement  to  the  hope 
that  Hawaii  will  yet  redeem  herself,  for  the  same  benefits  that 
are  noticeable  on  this  island  are  being  experienced  on  the  others, 
of  which  Kauai  appears  to  have  conquered  its  difficulties  best. 


Splendid  S.mling. — In  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  record 
passages  on  pages  36  and  37  there  was  found  the  mention  of  a 
trip  from  San  Trancisco  that  puts  the  oft-quoted  record  passage 
of  the  Fair  IVind  far  in  the  shade,  as  seen  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  "Alta  Californian"  in  1852:  "The  clipper  ship 
Challenge,  which  sailed  hence  in  May,  for  China,  was  off  the  har- 
bor of  Honolulu  in  the  unprecedented  short  run  of  eight  days — 
the  quickest  by  many  day>  ever  made, — and  on  the  twenty-third 
day  from  this  port  {fifteen  days  from  Honolulu)  she  was  within 
400  miles  of  Hongkong;  surpassing  in  speed  every  other  trip  on 
record.  This  time  was  made  with  moderate  breezes."  She  did 
not  enter  the  harbor  but  simply  touched  off  port. 

The  best  trip  previous  to  this  was  one  of  eleven  days  by  the 
schooner  Golden  Rule,  which  arrived  here  Dec.  2nd,  185 1. 
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As  Shown  by  Various  Authorities  on  Hawaiian  Volcanoes. 
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^ERY  general  interest  and  enquiry  was  made  during  the 
period  of  volcanic  activity,  described  in  the  preceding 
paper,  as  to  the  differences  between  pahoehoe  and  a-a 
lava  flows,  and  the  cause  or  causes  therefor.  The  question  is  a 
very  natural  one.  and'  doubtless  arises  with  each  recurring  flow 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  attract  interested  sight-seers.  The 
answer,  however,  meets  with  some  difficulty  of  sohition. 

Various  theories  are  presented  by  one  and  another  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  these  flows,  some  of  which  so  conflict,  that 
it  may  help  the  study  of  the  question  by  reference  to  the  different 
authorities  on  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  from  whose  writings  we 
would  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  the  following  extracts 
covering  the  different  lava  forms  of  these  islands. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Brigham,  in  his  (the  pioneer)  work  on  Hawaiian 
Volcanoes,  describing  a  lava  flow  south  of  Kealakekua,  has  this 
to  say  relative  to  tlie  kinds  of  lavas : 

"  ^  The  surface  of  this,  as  of  all  other  Hawaiian  streams,  present 
three  aspects ;  the  pahoehoe  or  velvety  lava,  which  is  folded  and 
twisted  in  the  manner  of  a  viscid  fluid;  the  clinkers,  or  scoriace- 
ous  lava,  rough  and  covered  with  fragments:  and  the  a-a  or 
spongy  lava,  a  form  of  which  no  description  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  horrible  roughness  and  hardness.  The  pahoehoe  is  the 
most  common  form,  and  occurs  when  the  flow  passes  over  rocks 
or  dry  earth  at  a  gentle  slope,  although  the  inclination  may  be 
more  than  50°  without  the  formation  of  scori!e  if  the  ground  be 
tolerably  even  and  the  current  unimpeded.  The  scoriaceous  lava. 
or  clinker  fields,  are  found'  wherever  the  stream  passes  through 
woods,  wherever  its  course  is  impeded  by  obstacles  or  inequali-- 
ties^in  the  ground,  or  where  the  heat  of  the  melted  rock  causes  the 
explosion  of  caverns  in  the  former  flow  over  which  it  passes. 
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The  a-a  is  the  most  puzzling  to  one  who  has  never  seen  the  actual 
process  of  formation,  but  it  seems  to  occur  when  the  lava  meets 
with  an  impediment,  which  gives  way  just  as  the  lava  is  granu- 
lated, rolling  the  spongy  mass  over,  and  building  up  hugh  piles 
from  which  the  liquid  lava  drains  away." 

At  another  point,  in  Kau,  "near  a  row  of  trees  extending  from 
Kilauea  to  the  coast,  the  road  crosses"  a  variety  of  "what  the 
natives  call  pafwehoe  lapalapa — lava  that  looks  like  boiling  water. 
It  was  formed  by  passing  over  caves  in  the  older  rock,  exploding 
them  and  raising  in  this  way  bubbles  and  cones,  as  well  as  small 
tracts  of  a-a." 

"  ^  The  structure  of  the  fresh  lava  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
some  parts  of  the  same  stream  having  a  clear  ring  when  struck, 
others  being  dead  and  flat.  The  mode  of  granulation  certainly 
has  much  to  do  with  the  phonetic  qualities  of  lava,  as  the  a-a  or 
simple  granules  sound  quite  differently  in  different  places,  al- 
though of  the  same  composition  and  appearance." 

Prof.  Jas.  D.  Dana,  with  the  aid  of  all  our  authorities  on  the 
subject  to  supplement  his  own  observations,  experiences  and 
study,  admits  the  problem  "is  a  difficult  one  to  understand"'  from 
the  fact  that  the  a-a  stream  is  less  often  seen  in  process  of  forma- 
tion." On  the  other  hand,  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  from  his  studies 
of  Hawaiian  Volcanoes,  though  without  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  live  flow  during  the  whole  period  of  his  visit,  in  1882, 
in  treating  the  two  kinds  of  lava,  says; 

"  ^  Why  the  same  lava  stream  shoidd  in  some  portions  of  its 
extent  take  the  form  of  pahoehoe  and  in  others  take  the  form 
of  a-a  seems  at  first  mysterious:  but  the  explanation  is  not  diffi- 
cult *  *  *  when  we  come  to  examine  the  varying  conditions 
which  attend  the  flow  of  lavas  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  finally  cool  and  solidify.  When  these  lavas  are  dis- 
charged they  coirie  up  out  of  the  ground  in  enormous  volumes, 
are  intensely  heated,  and  are  very  liquid.  *  *•  ♦  As  they  be- 
come cooler  they  become  viscous.  The  cooling  takes  place  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mas.s  while  the  interior  still  remains  hot  and 
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preserves  a  viscous  liquidity.  The  superficial  crust  of  cooled 
lava  undergoes  rupture  at  numberless  points,  and  little  rivulets 
of  lava  are  shot  out  under  pressure,  *  *  *  they  spread  out 
very  thin  and  are  quickly  cooled,  forming  pahoehoe     *     *     * 

"The  fields  of  a-a  are  formed  by  the  flowing  of  large  masses 
of  lava  while  in  a  condition  approaching  that  of  solidifica- 
tion.    *     »     ♦ 

"The  same  stream  may  exhibit  pahoehoe  or  a-a,  according  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  f^ow,  and  the  final  form  which 
the  stream  takes  is  quite  independent  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  lava." 

W.  L.  Green,  author  of  "The  Molten  Globe,"  than  whom  none 
of  our  authorities  had  more  practical  knowledge  from  personal 
observation  of  various  lava  flows,  covering  over  thirty  years  dur- 
ing this,  his  life  study,  hence,  more  opportunity  for  his  deduc- 
tions, which  are  as  follows: 

"  *  There  are  two  marked  features  in  the  main  classes  of  lava 


PAHOEHOE   LAVA  FLOW. 
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flows — which  appear  chi  the  Hawaiian  Island's,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  world — which  are  constantly  attributed  to  the  action 
of  steam  and  gases,  but  which,  in  our  view,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either.  The  two  classes  of  flows  are  what  are  called  in  Ha- 
waiian a-a  and  pahoehoe.  The  a-a  (rough)  looks  like  a  great 
scoriaceous  railway  embankment.  *  ♦  *  The  other  class  is 
pahoehoe  (meaning  smooth  surface).  This  class  of  lava  we  saw 
flowing  frc«n  the  a-a  stream  of  1859,  showing  it  is  not  a  different 
kind  of  lava,  but  merely  a  different  form  taken  under  different 
circumstances  of  flowing.  The  lava  seems  to  form  pahoehoe 
when  it  is  not  in  too  great  quantity,  but  runs  out  quietly." 

"  *  The  lava  which  came  out  at  the  crack  above  the  main  out- 
burst of  1868  deserves  particular  notice,  as  a  great  deal  of  it 
seems  to  be  a  mass  of  lava  froth.  It  flowed  nine  or  ten  feet  deep 
amongst  the  small  trees  which  stood  in  its  path.  *  •  *  Many 
of  the  trees  were  entirely  destroyed,  but  many  others  in  the  wake 
of  this  flow  of  lava  froth  were  only  charred  on  the  outside,  and 
although  some  of  them  were  only  seven  or  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, they  were  not  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  stream. 
The  whole  evidence  on  the  spot  seemed  to  show  clearly  that  at 
this  part  of  the  flow  the  lava  was  comparatively  cool  and  very 
light;  just  such  an  effect,  in  fine,  as  a  thorough  mixture  with 
the  external  air  might  produce.  The  substance  •  •  * 
seemed  to  be  little  more  than  what  is  called  basaltic  pumice,  which 
had  been  in  a  molten  and  flowing  state.  *  *  *  Xhe  greater 
part  of  the  flow  below  the  fountain  was  compact  lava,  with  much 
olivine,  but  at  this  part  of  the  fissure,  just  above  the  fountain 
an  emission  of  froth  only  seemed  to  have  taken  place.     *     *     * 

"The  a-a  flows  of  the  1868  eruption,  which  ran  over  the  table 
land  of  Kahuku,  presented  a  remarkable  contrast,  as  they  stood 
like  great  black  railway  embankments,  clearly  defined  on  the 
bright  green  slope.  Large  crystals  of  olivine  could  be  seen  in 
this  scoriaceous  a-a,  as  one  rode  past  it.  as  thick  as  plums  in  a 
pudding. 
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-A- A"  LAVA  FIELD. 

"There  seems  to  be  three  classes  of  pahoehoe,  all  of  which  may 
be  formed  from  the  same  lava;  the  different  appearances  arising 
mainly  from  the  quantity  that  is  released  at  once,  and  its  heat  and 
consequent  fluidity.  There  is  a  kind  that  spreads  over  the  sur- 
face on  the  ground  in  low  bosses  or  tongues,  and  which  was 
very  plentiful  in  the  flow  near  Hilo,  in  1881.  Then  there  is  that 
which  spreads  over  the  surface  in  large  regular  mounds  {homi- 
toits),  most  of  them  hollow,  and  appear  to  arise  from  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  hot  lava.     The  pahoehoe  which  ran  out  close 
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to,  or  from  the  fountains  of  1887  differed  from  either  of  tlie' 
above.  It  looks  as  if  a  running  flood  of  very  hot  and  therefore 
fluid  lava,  had  been  instantly  frozen  in  its  course — as  indeed,  it  no 
doubt  was." 

Of  Prof.  J,  D.  Dana's  deductions  on  the  pahoehoe  and  a-a 
lavas,  we  make  the  following  excerpts : 

"  '  The  ordinary  smooth -surfaced  lava-stream,  the  pahoehoe, 
needs  no  further  description.  The  a-a  stream  is  less  often  seen 
in  process  of  formation,  and  is  more  difficult  to  understand. 
With  reference  to  an  explanation  of  its  origin,  *  *  '  the 
reader's  conception  of  it  will  be  feeble  at  the  best  if  he  has  not 
already  had  a  view  of  chaos. 

"  a.  The  characters  of  the  cooled  a-a  stream :  ( 1 )  a  mass  of 
rough  blocks  one  foot  and  less  to  one  thousand  cubic  feet  in  size, 
loosely  piled  together  to  a  height  of  twenty  to  forty  feet  above 
the  general  level ;  (2)  the  blocks  bristling  with  points,  but  not 
scoriaceous,  and  less  vesiculate  than  most  of  the  pahoehoe;  (3) 
the  material  rather  brittle,  and  consequently,  when  made  up  of 
small  blocks  or  pieces,  easily  broken  down  to  a  flat  surface  by 
the  natives;  (4)  often  a-a  making  part  of  a  stream  when  the 
rest  is  pahoehoe,  either  of  the  two  the  chief  part;  (5)  sometimes 
making  one  stream  from  a  source,  when  another  from  tlie  same 
source  going  off  in  a  different  direction  is  pahoehoe. 

"b.  The  constitution  and  condition  of  the  a-a  stream  when  in 
motion :  { i )  a  mass  of  rough  blocks  outside,  precisely  like  the 
cooled  a-a  stream;  (2)  the  motion  extremely  slow,  indicating  a 
semi-fluid  condition  beneath;  {3)  a  red  heat  often  in  front  among 
the  blocks;  (4)  fused  rock  seldom  exuding;  (5)  the  blocks  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  front,  as  the  stream  creeps  on,  tumbling 
down  the  high  slope,  owing  to  retardation  at  bottom  from  fric- 
tion, and  thus  a  rolling  action  in  the  front  part. 

"One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  an  a-a  flow  is  that  of  Judge 
Hitchcock,  which  says:  'Along  the  whole  line  of  the  advance 
the  stream,  twelve  to  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  was  one  crash  of 
roiling,  sliding,  tumbling,  red-hot  rock,  no  liquid  rock  being  in 
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*  sight ;  with  no  explosions,  but  a  tremendous  roaring,  like  ten 
thousand  blast-furnaces  all  at  work  at  once.'  Another  observer 
writes:  'I  have  stood  by  a  wholly  molten  stream  o£  lava  which 
miles  below  was  cooling  into  a-a.'     *     »     * 

"The  first  conclusion  we  may  draw,  in  view  of  the  facts,  and 
especially  the  abrupt  transitions  in  a  flowing  stream  from  a-a  to 
pahoehoe  and  the  reverse,  and  the  independence  in  kind  of  lava, 
is  that  the  difference  must  be  connected  with  some  condition  in 
the  region  flowed  over;  and  the  second,  that  where  the  transition 
from  one  kind  of  stream  to  the  other  occurs,  the  conditions  must 
be  such  as  will  allow  of  extreme  liquidity  in  one  part  (the  pahoe- 
hoe), and  occasion  imperfect  liquidity  or  a  pasty  state  in  the 
other  (the  a-a). 

"It  follows  from  the  size  and  rough  character  of  the  blocks  of 
lava,  thirdly,  that  in  an  a-a  stream  the  lava  must  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  deeply  acting  cooling  agency  to  have  made  a  crust 
thick  enough  for  blocks  ten  to  twenty  feet  or  more  in  dimensions, 
far  thicker  than  the  crust  over  the  tunnels  in  a  pahoehoe  stream. 
Fourthly,  that  the  cooling  was  not  from  above  downward,  as  in 
the  pahoehoe,  for  there  are  no  remains  of  a  pahoehoe  crust  in 
the  true  a-a  field, — but  largely  from  below  upward ;  ^nd  thence 
conies  the  absence  of  a  crust  and  of  the  usual  amount  of  vesicula- 
tion.  There  are  no  fragments  of  pahoehoe  among  the  a-a  frag- 
ments. 

"These  four  conclusions  appear  to  lead  to  a  iifth, — that  the 
region  flowed  over  and  making  a-a  was  one  having  more  or  less 
of  subterranean  moisture,  since  only  moisture  could  produce  the 
partial  cooling  required ;  not  a  superficial  stream  of  water  that 
the  lava  could  evaporate,  and  so  put  out  of  its  way,  but  deeper 
and  more  widely  spread  moisture.  ♦  *  *  The  a-a  near  Hilo, 
observed  by  the  author,  was  over  a  valley  depression,  beneath  which 
such  an  amount  of  moisture  may  well  have  existed.  Another 
was  along  the  foot  of  the  meeting  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  and 
Kilauea,  west- southwest  of  Kilauea.  But  the  observations  were 
too  brief  to  authorize  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
form  of  the  surface  in  these  cases ;  and  in  others,  according  to 
the  descriptions,  the  surface  covered  by  the  a-a  is  not  always  de- 
pressed. 
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"There  must  be  more  or  less  moisture  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
Mauna  Loa.  The  cold  summit  will  find  enough  in  the  air  to  con- 
dense at  most  seasons;  and  the  percolating  rains  must  keep  the 
recesses  damp,  and  even  make  standing  water  wherever  the  rocky 
layers  favor  it,  '  With  subterranean  moisture  a  hundred  yard's 
more  or  less  beneath  the  broad  lava-bed  the  generated  vapors 
would  ascend  into  and  through  the  liquid  mass,  cooling  it  thus 
from  below, — yet  not  so  much  the  hotter  bottom,  which  receives 
new  supplies  of  lava,  as  the  portion  above.  The  part  solidified 
would  become  shattered  or  broken  up  by  the  tearing  steam  and 
by  contraction  from  cooling;  and  at  the  same  time  the  flow  at 
bottom  would  displace  and  tumble  together  the  great  and  small 
masses,  giving  the  pile  height  because  of  the  jagged  forms  of  the 
blocks  and  the  cavernous  recesses  left  among  them.  This  view 
appears  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  facts  I  have  observed,  and  all 
others  so  far  as  they  have  been  published.  But  I  present  it 
only  as  a  suggestion. 

"On  this  view  an  a-a  stream  is  literally  an  aration  or  ploughed-up 
lava-stream, — a  stream  ploughed  up  from  near  its  bottom,  so  that, 
although  vesiculated,  the  surface  vesiculation  fails,  as  was  well 
shown  in  the  steam  of  1880-81  near  Hilo  and  in  all  the  other 
cases  the  author  has  examined," 

In  dealing  with  the  recent  volcanic  outbreak.  Dr.  S.  E,  Bishop 
in  a  contribution  to  "The  Friend"  remarks  as  follows  on  the 
forms  of  lava : 

"'The  clinkers,  or  a-a,  are  a  common  form  which  the  molten 
rock  very  commonly  assumes  in  cooling.  They  are  spongy, 
knotty,  bristling  fragments  of  rock  of  every  conceivable  form  of 
raggedness,  borne  along  on  the  heavier  motlen  liquid.  Lava  is  a 
viscid,  liquid  r^ck,  saturated  with  occluded  gases,  which,  on 
reaching  the  surface,  expand  into  innumerable  visicles.  If  the 
lava  cools  and  hardens  immediately  without  further  movement,  it 
forms  pahoehoe  or  ropy  lava,  whose  visicles  are  spherical.  But 
if  it  continues  to  move  and  roll  along  while  half  cooled,  the 
visicles  are  pulled  out  of  shape  and'  elongated,  and  ragged,  mis- 
shapen forms  are  developed," 
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TOWARD  midnight  of  January  9-10,  1907,  following  a 
short  period  of  moderate  earth -tremors,  feh  in  certain 
parts  of  Hawaii,  volcanic  flames  shot  forth  from 
Mauna  Loa,  illumining  the  heavens  with  3  bright  glow  ob- 
servable from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  on  Maui,  giving 
the  general  impression  at  first  that  the  summit  crater  of  Mokua- 
weoweo  had  burst  into  activity.  Nor  was  the  true  source  located 
for  several  days,  though  a  diminutfon  of  the  bright  glare  follow- 
ing an  outbreak  of  lava  on  the  nth,  seen  high  up  on  the  south- 
erly slope  of  the  mountain,  with  its  flow  running  down  toward 
Kahuku  ranch,  led  to  defining  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  flows  of  1867 
and  1887,  which  seems  appropriately  terined  the  Kahuku  volcano. 
So  violent  was  the  activity,  and  so  limpid  the  flow  of  pahoehoe 
_  lava,  that  the  stream  reached  and  crossed  the  government  road 
'on  the  Kona  side  of  the  flow  of  1887  in  two  days,  advancing  in 
places  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  destroying  the  telephone 
lines  and  stopping  traffic  for  a  short  time.  By  the  i6th  it  had 
extended  over  thirty-five  miles  of  waste  land,  and  in  a  moving 
mass  fifteen  feet  high  and  a  half  a  mile  wide,  changed  in  char- 
acter to  a-a.  it  kept  onward  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  an  hour, 
shortly  afterward  subsiding,  but  only  to  give  way  to  a  new  flow 
which  also  crossed  the  road  and  appeared  to  have  come  from  the 
same  source,  though  at  a  much  lower  elevation. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  outbreak  and  the  reports  of  the  flow 
coursing  down  Mauna  Loa  proved  an  irresistable  allurement  to 
many,  not  only  from  various  parts  of  Hawaii,  but  from  the  other 
islands  of  the  group  also.  Excursion  parties  formed  one  after 
the  other  and  departed  for  the  scene  of  action  by  the  available 
steamers  from  Hilo,  Mahukona.  and  Honolulu,  for  Kona  ports 
convenient  to  the  flow,  requiring  special  trips  of  several  vessels 
in  addition  to  the  weekly  trips  of  the  regular  packets.  Besides. 
many  on  Hawaii  took  advantage,  early,  of  all  available  means 
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for  land  journeying,  so  that  for  a  fortnight  at  least  the  travel 
was  continnous  and  the  parties  large  and  enthusiastic.  Prob- 
ably no  flow,  for  the  length  of  time  of  its  duration,  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  greater  number  of  excursionists. 

Viewed  from  different  points  by  various  early  parties  it  was  not 
strange  that  some  confliction  occurred  in  the  first  reports  pub- 
lished relative  to  the  source  and  magnitude  of  the  flow,  nor  was 
the  subject  thoroughly  understood  until  several  days  had  elapsed 
and  reports  from  parties  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  flow  to  its  source  were  made  public.  This  long  and 
arduous  undertaking  over  the  roughest  of  country  was  accom- 
plished by  at  least  three  different  parties  of  several  members  each, 
the  first  account  of  which  appeared'  just  two  weeks  from  the  date 
of  the  outbreak,  and  located  the  source  of  the  first  flow  as  at 
Pun  Ulaula,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet,  and  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  summit,  in  the  Pohaku-Hanalei  section 
of  the  Kahuku  tract  of  Kau,  while  the  second  flow  of  several  days 
later  occurred  about  fifteen  miles  lower  down.  Surveyor  E.  D. 
Baldwin  places  the  first  outbreak  at  a  much  lower  elevation. 

When  the  McDougal  party  reached  the  source,  the  flows  im- 
mediately below  the  first  outbreak  were  cold  and  dead,  though 
the  continuous  line  of  smoke  between  the  first  and  second  out- 
break indicated  the  course  of  the  flow  in  its  underground 
progress.  At  the  second  outbreak  was  a  molten  mass  boiling, 
splashing  and  overflowing  on  its  mauka  side,  running  around 
Kamoalaala  hill  and  down  on  its  course  seaward.  This  flow  at 
its  outlet  was  of  pahoeboe  character,  but  turned  to  a-a  as  the 
distance  increased,  showing  that  the  difference  of  these  two  kinds 
of  lava-flow,  of  which  much  enquiry  was  made  at  the  time,  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  one  of  heat  rather  than  formative  material. 
The  lava  of  the  second  flow  was  described  by  observers  as  pa- 
hoeboe at  its  emission,  but  as  the  distance  increased  it  turned  to 
a-a,  and  this  was  the  character  of  the  flows  that  crossed  the  gov- 
ernment road,  which  showed  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet,  while  at  the  end,  some  three  miles  from  the  sea,  it  had  piled 
up  to  a  depth  of  over  fifty  feet. 
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MOVING  MASS  OF  "A  -A"  LAVA,  1907  FLOW. 

The  Frear-Gartley  party  in  their  visit,  after  a  ferilous  journey 
over  treacherous  grouud,  reached  a  point  toward  Puu  Keokeo 
where  they  could  look  right  down  into  a  lake  of  red  hot  lava 
about  800  feet  in  diameter.  They  had  followed  down  a  partly 
cooled  flow  and  climbed  up  thereon  to  obtain  a  better  view  and 
kodac  the  scene.  Getting  used  to  their  surroundings  and  some- 
what braver  they  ventured  nearer  and  witnessed  the  grander 
sight  of  the  whole  lake,  with  two  great  holes  in  the  bluff  out  of 
which  two  streams  of  lava  were  running.  A  little  way  from  the 
shore  was  a  fountain  that  kept  shooting  hot  lava  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  into  the  air.  Occasionally  the  lake  would  cool  in  spots,  mak- 
ing little  black  islands,  and  then  a  wave  of  molten  lava  would 
rush  across  the  surface  and  bury  them.  This  continually  chang- 
ing scene  entranced  the  observers  for  some  three  or  four  hours. 

A  stream  of  hot  lava  ran  between  the  party  and  the  lake,  yet 
desiring  a  closer  view  they  crossed  the  flow,  which  was  all  aglow 
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underneath,  and  gvx  right  to  the  base  of  the  lake  which  had  built 
itself  up  about  sixty  feet.  Looking  up  a  glowing  hill  to  the  rim 
of  the  lake  did  not  give  assurance  of  safety,  so  they  retreated, 
then  rested  for  the  night,  taking  hour  watches  lesi  the  walls  of 
the  lake  give  way  and  rush  down  the  hill,  which  sight,  should  it 
occur,  they  desired  to  see. 

An  effort  was  made  next  morning  by  two  of  the  party  crossing 
the  flow  again,  to  obtain  a  vantage  view  of  the  lake  from  the 
bluff,  but  in  this  they  were  frustrated  by  the  hot  lava. 

On  January  24th  the  flow  ceased,  but  activity  at  the  source 
continued  for  some  time  later. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Hewitt  reports  witnessing  from  the  Kau  side  of 
the  flow  a  strange  spectacle  on  the  night  that  it  ceased.  Briefly 
his  account  is  as  follows: ' 

"Shortly  after  the  cessation  of  the  flow  down  the  mountain 
side  a  large  lake  of  lava  formed  on  the  higher  hill  above  where 
the  flow  turned  towards  Kona.  With  a  powerful  glass  I  took 
pains  to  closely  observe  the  formation  of  this  lake.  The  side 
toward  the  mountain  was  a  high  perpendicular  cliff  of  several 
hundred  feet.  As  the  lake  began  to  fill  up  with  hquid  lava,  this 
cliff  became  brightly  illuminated  and  the  reflections  showed  that 
it  was  filling  rapidly.  Upon  reaching  the  level  of  the  lower  side 
toward  Kona  the  lava  flowed  for  a  short  distance  and  disappeared. 
This  lake,  I  should  judge,  was  at  least  half  a  mile  long  and  per- 
haps as  wide.  Shortly  after  forming  there  began  to  arise  upon 
the  surface  many  vivid  flashes,  tree-shaped,  but  fluttering  rapidly 
and  becoming  so  numerous  as  to  finally  merge  into  one  broad 
sheet  of  flame.  These  flashes  were  of  the  most  vivid  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  and  continued  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Shortly 
after  the  clouds  obscured  the  view  and  only  a  dim  reflection  could 
be  seen.  Meanwhile,  apparently  about  a  mile  away  and  slightly 
lower  in  elevation  in  a  deep  gulch,  a  hill  began  to  form,  growing 
rapidly  and  becoming  as  it  grew  of  a  dull  redish  brown.  This 
hill  increased  to  an  immense  size,  and  widened  till  it  was  as  large 
as  Diamond  Head,  grandly  glowing,  then  dying  out  to  a  dull  red. 
The  a-a  seemed  to  be  forming  a  solid  hill  that. would  remain 
permanently.      At  this  time  it  cleared  up  again  over  the  lake 
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that  had  formed,  but  the  beautiful  flashes  were  gone,  the  lake 
apparently  having  greatly  cooled  off.  About  this  time  a  stream 
01  thin  lava  came  down  behind  the  hill  that  had  formed  in  the 
gulch  and  began  to  disappear  behind  it.  For  a  few  moments  it 
seemed  to  have  gone  on  in  some  manner  underneath  the  hill,  but 
shortly  the  whole  mass  began  to  turn  and  gradually  grow  hotter, 
while  large  boulders  began  to  leave  the  immense  mass  and  roll 
down  its  face.  These,  after  an  interval,  were  followed  by  a  slid- 
ing of  the  face  of  the  hill ;  then  the  whole  mass  flattened  out 
down  the  face  of  the  mountain,  spreading  out  fan-shaped  and 
covering,  it  seemed,  a  territory  at  least  a  mile  wide  and  far  down 
the  mountain  side  with  a  great  depth  of  a-a.  The  formation  and 
breaking  away  of  Ihis  hill  was  most  interesting,  showing  how 
mound's  and  hills  are  made  and  unmade  in  a  few  hours.  Upon 
the  collapse  of  the  hill  I  looked  toward  the  lake  and  found,  as 
the  clouds  cleared  away,  that  there  was  no  indications  of  its 
existence. 

'"During  the  time  of  the  flashes  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake  the 
scene  was  indeed  an  inferno,  caused  doubtless  by  electrical  con- 
ditions, as  I  could  distinctly  hear  peals  of  thunder  in  that  direc- 
tion. There  were  many  other  flows  of  a-a  spreading  out  over 
the  mountain  side,  fan-shaped,  and  covering  many  miles  of 
ground  along  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain,  but  I  only  observed 
the   formation  of  this   one  hill." 

The  outbreak  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  an  immense 
outpour  of  sulphur,  all  parties  reporting  the  density  of  sulphur- 
ous gases  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flows,  and  its  serious  effect  on 
many  of  the  trees,  ferns  and  shrubs  met  with. 

Simultaneously  with  the  cessation  of  the  flow  on  the  Kahuku 
slope  of  Mauna  Loa  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  renewed  her  activity 
to  3  degree  exceeding  any  of  her  wakeful  periods  since  1894,  the 
pit  of  Halemaumau  filling  up  rapidly  sfvpral  hnnflrpH  fpct    ii-s 
whole  surface  in  commotion,  and  a  sceth 
ing»  forth  at  times  from  a  place  in  the  lef 
tending  clear  across  the  lake.     This  has  b 
mittant  quiet  periods,  to  be  each  time  aw; 
and  in  July  its  demonstrations  of  patriol 
noted  by  a  number  of  distinguished  visitoi 
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HAWAII'S   SISAL   FIBRE   PROSPECTS. 


i  ROM  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hawaiian  Fibre  Com- 
pany it  is  gratifying  to  learn  the  encouragement  that 
is  being  met  with  in  the  estabHshmenl  of  this  new 
industry  and  the  assurance  of  its  importance  as  a  most  desirable 
«xport  product. 

The  output  of  its  fields  for  i(_)05  were  240  bales  of  first-class 
fibre  weighing  132,311  pounds,  which  realized  $9,678.61,  and  for 
1906,  224  bales  of  126,751  pounds,  which  realized  $9,569.00,  be- 
sides furnishing  95  bales  a,s«orted  fibre  of  lower  grades,  one-lialf 
of  which  is  carried  over  to  the  new  year,  the  sale  returns  there- 
from amounting  to  $831.10,  Sales  of  plants  have  been  effected 
also  for  further  undertakings  in  this  Territorj',  as  also  for  ship- 
ment to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculture  at  Manila,  after  enquiry 
and  comparison  with  other  sisal  fibre  producing  countries,  the 
department  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Hawaiian  plant  as  producing 
the  best  quality  of  fibre.  Enquiry  for  plants  are  also  reported 
from  such  distant  lands  as  South  India,  Queensland,  Formoca, 
and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  from  Hawaii  and  our  own  Island 
of  Oahu. 

At  the  time  of  making  up  the  report  there  were  860  acres  under 
cultivation,  of  which,  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres 
would  be  cut  during  the  season  of  1907,  and  the  prospect  of  har- 
vesting six  hundred  acres  the  coming  year.  .\ll  the  cultivated 
area  was  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

The  sales  of  practically  all  the  fibre  so  far  manufactured  have 
been  made  to  the  Tuhb's  Cordage  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  at  full 
market  rates,  a  small  lot  going  forward  to  their  Portland  branch. 
The  Pacific  coast  consumption  of  fibre  is  30,000  tons  per  annum, 
supplied  from  Yucatan,  and  this  near  market  can  be  ours  as  soon 
as  we  are  able  to  command  it.     From  replies  received  to  enquiries 
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in  Nl'w  York  and  London,  on  the  submission  of  samples,  thci 
markets  tliere  are  ready  to  advance  rates  whenever  an  enlarged 
annual  output  warrants  its  attention,  so  favorable  are  all  the  ex- 
pert's reports  thereon.  Unexpected  enquiry  also  comes  from 
Japan,  with  the  prospect  of  a  market  in  that  direction. 

With  this  assurance  of  ability  to  command  their  market  the 
company  this  last  j-ear  concluded  negotiations  for  the  lease  of  an 
additional  tract  of  2,000  acres  well  adapted  for  sisal  growing,  with 
a  view  of  more  extensive  operations,  and  the  work  of  its  planting 
is  already  entered  upon. 

This  pioneer  enterprise  in  a  new  field  of  local  industry  has 
had  the  usual  drawbacks  of  all  such  initial  effort  in  making  its 
way,  and  all  subsequent  undertakings  will  be  able  to  profit  by  its 
experiences;  and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  passing,  to 
touch  upon  some  of  these  practical  educational  points,  as  viewed 
by  an  onlooker. 

First:  While  it  is  quite  true  tliat  sisal  may  be  successfully 
grown  on  poor  and  arid  lands  as  has  been  claimed,  it  is  found  to 
be  materially  affected'  by  seasons  of  drought,  and  is  perceptibly 
responsive  to  the  benefits  of  soil  of  some  depth.  These  two 
points  have  been  demonstrated  here  and  were  recognized  abroad 
by  Manager  Weinrich  in  his  recent  visit  through  the  sisal-grow- 
ing countries. 

Second:  The  theory  of  "a  little  farm  well  tilled"  hardly  holds 
good,  for  experience  has  proved  that  concerns  of  large  area  with 
sufficient  capital  for  intelligent  development  are  the  most  success- 
ful, as  has  been  well  illustrated  by  both  our  sugar  and  pineapple 
industries,  and  the  disacfvantage  of  restricted  area  in  sisal  is 
being  realized.  Hence  the  necessary  extension  of  its  operations 
by  new  and  improved  lands. 

Third:  The  attention  given  to  the  hitherto  waste  fibre  from 
the  machine  is  bringing  forward  new  products  for  utilization,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  So  far  this  is  sorted  into  three  grades,  the 
first  of  which,  while  lower  than  cordage  fibre,  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  upholstering  and  such  like  uses  that  is  being 
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developed.  The  "medium"  also  furnishes  a  second  grade  article 
for  similar  purposes,  while  the  lower  or  "picked"  grade  gives 
a  paper-making  material  of  fair  quality  that  has  a  prospective 
market  when  fumishable  in  quantity  sufficient  to  obtain  lower 
freight  rates.  Hitherto  this  has  all  been  waste  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  but  with  increased  production  and  less  expensive 
means  for  its  treatment,  to  which  attention  is  being  devoted,  it  is 
hoped  to  afford  satisfactory  returns. 

Fourth :  The  knowledge  gained  in  the  experimental  period  of 
this  industry  iit  the  treatment  and  milling  of  the  fibre  has  been 
of  value,  as  are  all  such  experiences,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  in  manufacture  and  quality  of  fibre  produced,  with 
the  result  of  gradual  improvement  of  the  plant  and  its  working. 

Fifth:  Time  of  planting,  treatment  of  plants  in  nursery  and 
field,  and  methods  of  cultivation  to  procure  the  best  results,  as 
also  the  very  important  question  of  market  have  all  been  ascer- 
tained, and  are  valuable  points  of  information  to  all  successive 
fibre  growers  that  may  establish  here. 

To  demonstrate,  as  the  Hawaiian  Fibre  Co.  has  done,  "that 
Hawaii  can  grow  sisal  fibre  equal  to  the  best,"  so  that  it  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  world's  markets,  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  fibre  ind'ustry  of  the  Territory  and  should  greatly  encour- 
age those  who  are  venturing  into  the  field.  The  extension  of 
planting  area  by  this  pioneer  company  triple  that  of  what  it  has 
already  developed  shovfs  confidence,  and  investors  should  not  be 
backward  in  extending  its  capital. 

Favorable  reports  are  also  gleaned  of  sisal  prospects  on  Ha- 
waii, both  at  Pahala.  Kau,  and  Kailua,  Kona.  At  the  former 
place  a  tract  of  land  unsuited  to  cane  culture  was  planted  by  the 
Hawaiian  A'gricutlural  Co.  to  sisal  in  1902  and  1903,  embracing 
452  acres,  which  is  coming  along  in  good  shape.  From  the  trial 
field  fir.st  laid  out  the  first  sample  bales  of  its  fibre  have  already  been 
shipped',  and  the  main  fields  will  be  ready  to  crop  a  year  or  so 
hence.  The  McWayne  sisal  tract  of  some  500  acres  at,  or  near, 
Kailua,  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
the  necessary  machinery  for  the  treatment  and  manufacture  of 
its  product. 
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The  efforts  put  forth  in  this  same  direction  on  Maui  are  re- 
ported to  be  satisfactory,  though  Molokai's  outlook  does  not  ap- 
pear as  promising  as  was  at  one  time  reported.  Other  parts  of 
the  islands,  however,  are  considering  the  advisability  of  utilizing 
waste  tracts  with  the  prospect  that  certain  parts  of  the  Island  of 
Lanai  may  be  devoted  to  sisal  culture  so  soon  as  the  unfortunate 
litigation  which  is  blocking  the  development  of  industry  there  is 
overcome. 

Altogether  the  outlook  for  this  new  industry  is  stimulating,  and 
when  the  various  sisal  plantations  shall  have  reached  the  maximum 
capacity  of  their  annual  production,  it  is  encouraging  to  have  the 
assurance  of  an  improved  market  in  consequence,  rather  than  a 
tendency  to  lower  its  figures,  and  compared  with  the  New  York 
quotations  on  the  Yucatan  and  Bahama  fibre  ranging  about  seven 
cents  per  pound,  ours  should  command  nearer  ten,  was  the  state- 
ment of  Eastern  fibre  experts. 


THE  WAINIHA    EILECTRIC   POWER    PLANT. 


Description  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Plant  of  the  Kauai  Electric 

Company  and  the  Electrically  Driven  Pumps  of 

the  McBryde  Sugar  Company. 

{RMd  before  th«  BBWuliin  EnginMrtng  Associslion,  October,   IDOS,  meetinE.) 

By  a.  Gartley. 

IN   presenting  this  paper  to  the  Engineering  Association   1 
shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  organization  ancf  promo- 
tion of  the  Kauai  Electric  Company,  but  will  adhere  strictly 
to  a  description  of  the  technical  details. 

The  object  of  the  promoters  in  building  an  electric  plant  was 
to  generate  power  from  a  mountain  stream  in  Wainiha  Vallev  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  Island  of  Kauai,  and  to  utilize  the  same 
in  operating  pumps  at  McBryde  Sugar  Plantation  on  the  south 
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side  of  the  island.  It  was  estimated  that  about  2500  horse-power 
would  be  required  by  the  McBryde  Sugar  Ccmpary. 

Preliminary  surveys  of  the  water,  power-house  site,  pole  line, 
ditches,  etc,  were  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1904.  Contracts 
were  placed  for  conduit,  power  plant  and  transmission  line  in 
March,  1905,  and  the  plant  was  completed  and  formally  opened 
early  in  August,  1906. 

Wainiha  Valley  is  a  deep  valley  which  cuts  into  the  heart  of 
Waialeale,  a  mountain  approximately  6,000  feet  in  height.  The 
valley  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  receives  the  under  drain- 
age from  a  large  plateau  of  an  elevation  of  from  four  to  five 
thousand  feet.  The  Wainiha  stream  is  said  to  have  the  most 
constant  flow  of  any  stream  on  Kauai. 

When  operations  were  commenced  at  Wainiha  there  were  ab- 
solutely no  facilities  for  receiving  freight,  housing  the  men  or 
transporting  the  machinery.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a  wharf 
on  the  beach  and  connect  it  with  the  power-house  by  a  light  rail- 
road. Warehouses  were  built  near  the  wharf  to  receive  the 
freight,  houses  were  built  at  the  power-house  site  to  accommo- 
date the  men  and  trails  were  made  into  the  valley  for  the  trans- 
portation of  stores  and  material  for  the  tunnels. 

WATEk   CONDUIT. 

Water  is  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  Wainiha  stream  through 
the  head  gates  at  an  elevation  of  710  feet  and  carried  through 
a  conduit  consisting  of  tunnels  and  ditches,  there  being  32  tun- 
nels and  eight  connecting  ditches  having  a  fall  of  .2  per  100  feet. 

The  tunnels  are  six  feet  wide,  four  feet  high  with  an  arched 
rise  of  two  feet  and  comprise  17,400  feet  of  the  total  length  of 
the  conduit. 

The  ditches  are  five  feet  bottom,  nine  feet  top  and  six  feet  deep 
and  five-foot  bcrm.  the  slope  on  the  high  side  of  the  ditch  being 
^  to  I.     The  combined  length  of  the. ditches  is  5.600  feet. 

All  tunnels  are  through  solid  rock  and  considerable  difficulty 
was  encountered  with  what  is  known  as  "Kanaka"  rock,  it  being 
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necessary  during  construction  to  install  power  drills  on  two  of 
these  tunnels. 

The  head  gates  are  just  below  a  bend  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  deflection  to  construct  a  large 
overflow.  There  is  a  sluice  gate  immediately  below  the  over- 
flow to  take  care  of  sand  and  debris  deposited*  in  the  ditch  above 
the  screen.  A  screen  grating  placed  at  aii  angle  of  J^  to  i  inter- 
cepts any  floating  debris  and  is  placed  immediately  above  the 
head  gates.  There  are  three  3-foot  head  gates  operated  with  a 
rising  screw  stem.  It  was  found  necessary  above  the  head  gates 
to  throw  an  arch  across  the  ditch  and  build  a  stone-wall  about 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  ditch  to  deflect  the 
flood  water  which  is  at  times  two  to  three  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  top  ofthe  ditch.  At  several  points  along  the  line  of  the 
conduit  where  streams  .cross  the  ditches  or  where  the  tunnels 
break  out  Into  gulches,  aprons  have  been  built  over  the  ditches 
and  cross  the  tunnel  entrances  to  carry  the  storm  water,  provision 
being  made,  however,  to  receive  into  the  conduit  the  normal  flow 
of  water  from  these  various' small  streams.  One  large  stream, 
the  Maunahena  stream,  supplies  a  daily  flow  into  the  ditch  of 
from  eight  to  ten  million  gallons.  There  are  sand  traps,  spill- 
ways and  flushing  gates  at  several  points  along  the  line  of  the 
conduit,  the  largest  and  most  important  spillway  being  between 
the  last  two  tunnels. 

Water  is  received  at  the  lower  end  of  the  conduit  into  a  fore- 
bay  of  substantial  size  and  construction.  The  conduit  ends  in  a 
tunnel  on  the  backbone  of  a  ridge  and  the  fore-bay  is  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  earth,  the  total  depth  being  12  feet.  The  ex- 
cavation is  lined  with  a  concrete  lining  18  inches  thick  on  the 
walls  and  six  inches  on  the  bottom. 

There  is  a  42-inch  sluice  gate  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  fore- 
bay  and,  immediately  in  front  of  this,  and  ( 
across,  there  is  a  wall  two  feet  six  inches  high,  t 
is  to  act  as  a  baffle  to  retain  the  sand  which  mij 
into  the  fore-bay.  This  wall  also  acts  as  a  su 
which  extends  the  entire  width.  This  screen 
II  feet  high  and  is  made  up  of  3-16x3  inch  fl 
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gelher  and  separated  with  pipe  thimbles  ^  inch  long.  It  is 
placed  in  the  fore-bay  at  an  agle  of  about  J-1  to  i  in  order  that 
it  may  be  readily  cleaned. 

In  the  front  of  the  fore-bay  there  are  three  42-inch  outlets,  two 
of  which  connect  with  two  pipe  lines  and  the  third  to  be  con- 
nected to  a  future  pipe  hne.  These  outlets  are  closed  with  ris- 
ing screw  stem  wooden  gates.  Just  outside  of  the  fore-bay  there 
is  a  riser  pipe  on  each  pipe  line  to  admit  air  into  the  pipe  line  when 
the  valve  is  closed. 

A  spillway  12  feet  wide  is  provided  on  one  side  to  take  care  of 
the  rise  of  water  in  the  fore-bay  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
inertia  of  the  water  should  the  pipe  line  be  suddenly  shut  off. 

The  level  of  the  water  at  the  fore-bay  is  655,  the  level  of  the 
center  of  the  pipe  line  is  648.  This  depth  of  immersion,  together 
with  the  ample  screen  area,  it  is  believed,  will  insure  a  full  pipe 
of  water  at  all  times.  , 

PIPE     LINE. 

Two  pipe  lines  lead  from  the  fore-bay  to  the  power-liouse  im- 
mediately below,  a  distance  of  1700  feet. 

The  first  section  of  pipe  is  42  inches,  tapering  to  34  inches 
at  a  distance  of  20  feet,  the  thickness  at  this  point  being  3-16". 
The  34"  3-16  pipe  extends  for  880  feet  where  it  is  reduced  to  30 
inches,  the  remainder  of  the  pipe  being  300  feet  30-inch  diameter 
%  inch  thick;  280  feet  30-inch  diameter  5-16"  thick;  220  feet  of 
30-inch  diameter  3-8"  thick. 

The  two  pipe  lines  are  covered  throughout  their  entire  length 
and  are  anchored  in  the  trenches  at  intervals  of  150  to  200  feet. 
The  anchorage  consists  of  an  agle  iron  riveted  to  the  underside 
of  the  pipe,  this  in  turn  having  a  piece  of  steel  plate  riveted  to 
it,  the  steel  plate  bearing  against  two  35-pound  steel  rails  about 
six  feet  long  laid  crosswise  of  the  ditch  and  ambedded  solidly. 
This  method  of  anchoring  seems  to  have  been  very  successful. 
There  are  three  man-holes  in  the  length  of  each  pipe  for  access  to 
the  pipe  should  stoppage  or  leakage  occur. 

There  are  no  air  valves  or  relief  valves  in  this  pipe  line  as  only 
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a  complete  stoppage  of  the  pipe  or  a  complete  stoppage  of  the 
water  wheel  nozzles  can  throw  an  excessive  strain  on  the  pipe. 
Should  the  pipe  be  suddenly  emptied  a  small  riser  pipe,  referred 
to  previously,  would  be  depended  upon  to  supply  air. 

POWEfi   HOUSE. 

The  power-house  is  a  substantial  iron  building  supported  on  a 
concrete  wall,  64x40  feet  and  has  an  L  constructed  of  concrete 
for  the  transformer  house. 

There  is  a  traveling  crane  of  16  tons  capacity,  carrying  two 
8-ton  Yale  &  Towne  blocks.  This  crane  travels  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  power-house  and  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  lift 
any  piece  of  apparatus. 

The  transformer  house  has  an  alleyway  11  feet  wide  extend- 
ing down  through  the  center  and  on  each  side  of  this  alleyway 
there  are  three  entirely  enclosed  fire-proof  cells  each  containing 
one  transformer.  The  alleyway  has  a  traveling  crane  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  handle  the  transformers  and  is  used  as  a  storage 
space  for  an  extra  transformer.  This  house  is  constructed  en- 
tirely of  concrete  with  an  iron  roof.  Its  floor  level  is  six  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  main  station,  to  prevent  accident  from  fire 
should  the  transformer  oil  become  ignited  or  boil  over. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  station  as  at  present  equipped  has  two  1200  kilowatt 
generators  direct  connected  to  Pelton  water  wheels,  two  70-kilo- 
watt  exciters,  a  switchboard  and  seven  500  K.  V.  A.  transform- 
ers. Allowance  has  been  made  for  an  additional  1 200-kilowatt 
unit. 

HYDRAULIC    PLANT. 

There  are  two  units  of  1200  kilowatts  each,  duplicates  in  every 
respect.  Each  unit  is  a  two  bearing,  double  wheel  unit  of  the 
overhung  type  and  consists  of  two  Pelton  disc  wheels,  one  pressed 
on  each  end  of  the  generator  shaft.  Upon  thi";  ^haft  the  rotor 
of  the  generator  is  mounted  between  the  wheel. 
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The  revolving  element  is  carried  in  two  water  cooled,  self-oiling 
bearings.  These  bearings,  the  water  wheel  housing  and  the 
generator  are  carried  upon  a  massive  cast  iron  bed  frame  rigidly 
secured  with  heavy  anchor  bolts  to  a  massive  concrete  foundation. 
The  wheel  discs  are  heavy  castings  carefully  balanced  and  fitted 
with  the  necessary  number  and  size  of  steel  buckets  to  have  com- 
bined maximum  capacity  of  2500  H.  P.  The  buckets  are  cast 
semi-steel.  The  shaft  is  a  hollow  forged  nickel  steel  shaft  11 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  generator  hub  and  9J4  inches  in  the 
bearing.  The  bearings  are  9J4  inches  in  diameter,  30  inches  long, 
ring  oiling  ball  and  socket  type  babbited  with  a  high  grade 
babbiting  metal  thoroughly  peaned  in  and  scraped.  Each  jour- 
nal barrel  is  exactly  concentric  with  the  machined  ball  joint  and 
fitted  in  the  concentric  machined  cast  iron  ball  socket  of  the 
pedestal.  The  shell  of  each  bearing  is  provided  with  oil  com- 
partments of  large  capacity  and  with  water  cooling  compart- 
ments through  which  a  constant  stream  of  water  is  supplied. 
Oil  is  carried  to  the  journals  with  heavy  bronze  parting  rings. 
This  construction  insures  perfect  alignment,  the  uniform  bearing 
of  the  shaft  and  a  constant  flooding  with  cool  oil. 

Water  is  brought  to  the  wheels  through  a  heavy  Y  casting 
bolted  to  the  flanged  end  of  the  pipe  line  (each  unit  has  an  inde- 
pendent pipe  line).  The  branches  of  the  Y  have  attached  thereto 
gate  valves  of  the  outside  screw  yoke,  rising  stem,  Pelton  type 
with  nuts  and  seats  of  phosphor  bronze.  They  are  provided 
with  worm  gearing  and  roller  thrust  bearings  to  facilitate  oper- 
ating under  pressure.  Each  gate  has  a  suitable  by-pass.  There 
are  two  water  nozzles  to  each  main  unit  of  the  needle  deflecting 
type,  mounted  on  cast  iron  sole  plates  and  provided  with  forged 
steel  trunion  pins  working  in  gim  metal  bearings.  The  ball 
joint.s  are'  packed  with  leather  rings  to  prevent  leakage  when  the 
position  of  the  nozzle  is  changed.  The  nozzles  are  provided  with 
hydraulic  counter-balances  and  are  connected  through  levers  and 
rocker  shafts  to  an  automatic  governor.  A  flanged  nozzle  tip  is 
secured  to  the  end  of  each  nozzle,  admitting  of  renewal.  Tips 
of  varying  size  are  furnished  from  5'4  to  6^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  quantity  of  water  i.ssuing  from  each  nozzle  is  controlled  by  a 
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bronze  needle  which  centers  accurately  with  the  center  of  the 
nozzle  tip.  '1  his  bronze  needle  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  steel 
shaft  and  is  operated  with  a  hand  wheel  from  the  power-house 
floor.  The  needle  end  is  so  constructed  as  to  always  give  a 
parallel  flow  of  water  concentric  with  the  nozzle  tip. 

To  provide  for  very  accurate  speed  regulation  a  Lombard  type 
Q,  oil  actuated  governor  is  connected  to  the  two  deflecting  nozzles 
with  a  set  of  levers  and  rocker  shafts  and  the  speed  is  regulated 
by  throwing  on  and  off  the  full  stream  of  water.  The  governor 
itself  is  belted  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  water  wheel  unit  and' 
receiver  its  actuating  oil  under  pressure  from  a  storage  oil  tank 
having  an  air  reservoir  on  top.  Tliis  oil  is  kept  under  pressure 
by  an  oil  pump  operated  with  an  independent  water  wheel.  Each 
governor  has  a  small  motor  mounted  upon  it  which  is  operated 
from  the  main  switchboard.  The  speed  may  be  altered  within 
narrow  limits  with  a  push  button  control.  Should  the  governor 
become  inoperative  it  may  be  tjisconnected  by  throwing  a  clutch 
and  an  auxiliary  hand-control  device  then  thrown  into  mesh 
enables  one  operator  to  control  the  nozzles. 

The  exciters  are  driven  with  independent  water  wheels  and  on 
these  exciters  no  governors  are  provided.  These  wheels  are 
mounted  directly  on  the  ends  of  the  generator  shafts  and  are 
covered  with  suitable  housings.  The  speed  of  the  Pelton  wheels 
is  controlled  with  rigid  needle  nozzles  operated  by  hand  and 
suitable  gate  valves.  Water  is  supplied  to  these  wheels  with  a 
six-inch  pipe  connection  from  the  two  main  30-inch  pipe  lines. 

GENERATORS. 

The  main  generators  are  1200  kilowatt,  220Q  volt,  3-phase,  25 
cycle,  375  revolutions  per  minute,  rotating  field,  engine. type  ma- 
chines built  by  the  West 
pany.  The  rotating  pai 
water  wheel  shaft  and 
carries  the  armature  wit 
is  built  of  laminated  stc 
pressed  upon  a  cast  in 
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coils  held  in  the  slots  by  overhanging  teeth  of  the  laminated  steel 
core.  The  field  current  is  carried  to  the  field  coils  on  the  rotating 
part  through  cast  iron  rings.  These  generators  are  of  extremely 
good  regulation  and  efficiency  and  they  require  but  15%  greater 
current  in  the  field's  when  operating  at  90^  power  factor  than 
when  operating  on  a  non-inductive  load.  The  efficiency  at  '/s 
load  is  92.7570  ;  at  ^  load  94j^7o  ;  and  at  full  load  95HVc-  They 
are  arranged  so  that  the  frame  can  be  moved  parallel  to  the  shaft 
for  access  to  the  winding  and  field  coils. 

EXCITERS    AND  SWITCHBOARD. 

There  are  two  70-K.,W.  Westinghouse  type  "S"  125  volt,  com- 
pound wound,  575  revolutions  per  minute,  exciting  generators. 
These  generators  have  considerable  excess  capacity  for  lighting 
and  small  power  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  current  is  controlled  from  the  generators  to  the  transform- 
ers through  a  six-panel  blue  Vermont  marble  switchboard. 

The  switchboard  has  a  double  set  of  bus  bars  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  either  bank  of  transformers  can  be  operated  from 
either  generator,  or  the  generators  can  be  run  in  parallel.  Each 
generator  switchboard  is  provided  with  ammeters,  poly-phase 
indicating  watt  meter,  direct  current  field  ammeter,  field  switch 
and  two  non-automatic  oil  circuit  breakers  for  connecting  either 
set  of  bus  bars,  also  a  synchronizing  outfit  and  volt  meter  re- 
ceptacle. 

Tlie  exciter  panel  has  the  necessary  volt  and  ammeters,  rheosta; 
mountings  and  switches. 

The  transformer  panels  are  each  provided  with  (Kie  ammeii-r 
and  two  single-throw  automatic  circuit  breakers. 

All  the  wiring  from  the  generators  to  the  switchboard  anrf  frciii 
the  switchboard  to  the  transformers  is  carried  underground  in 
4-inch  vitrified  tile  conduits. 

TRANSFORMERS. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  output  of  the  station  and  increas-e 
the  voltage  from  2200  volts  to  33,000  volts  there  are  two  banks 
of  three  transformers   each,   the  capacity  of   each   transformer 
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being  500-kilovolt  amperes,  with  another  transformer  as  a  spare. 
These  transformers  are  known  as  the  Oil  Insulated,  Water 
Cooled  type,  and  in  addition  to  the  main  leads  there  are  auxiliary 
leads  which  permit  of  the  use  on  the  low  tension  side,  of  1900, 
2000,  2100  volts  and  on  the  high  tension  side  of  28,500,  30,000 
3nd  31,500  volts.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  connected  in 
groups  of  three,  from  delta  on  the  high  tension  voltage  to  delta 
on  the  low  tension  voltage. 

The  transformer  windings  are  flat  coils,  separated  from  each 
other  by  heavy  insulation,  wound  upon  a  laminated  core.  The 
core  has  sufficient  oil  ducts  through  it  to  permit  of  efficient  cool- 
ing. The  transformer  windings  and  core  are  enclosed  in  a  boiki 
steel  case  and  surrounded  with  oil.  The  oil  is  cooled  with  two 
sets  of  cooling  coils  mad'e  of  seamless  brass  tubing  spiral  in  form. 
Each  transformer  is  mounted  in  a  compartment  by  itself  and  a 
pipe  is  carried  from  the  transformer  into  the  tail  race  to  drain 
oflf  the  oil  should  the  transformer  take  fire  or  the  oil  boil  over 
The  valve  stem  of  the  valve  controlling  this  oil  is  brought  out 
into  the  alleyway  to  insure  safe  operation. 

The  cooling  water  for  the  transformers  is  taken  from  the  main 
pipe  line  into  a  tank  placed  at  a  slight  elevation  above  the  power- 
house and  is  then  piped  into  the  main  generator  room.  It  is 
here  controlled  by  a  set  of  valves.  Independent  connections  are 
taken  to  each  transformer  and  the  overflow  from  eacji  trans- 
former is  brought  back  to  the  generating  room  and  discharged 
into  an  open  funnel,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  see  that  each 
transformer  is  getting  the  proper  supply  of  circulating  water. 
Thermometers  are  fitted  into  each  transformer  and  have  an 
electric  connection  so  arranged  as  to  make  contact  and  ring  a  bell 
should  the  temperature  of  the  transformer  rise  to  a  dangerous 
point. 

HIGH  TENSION  SWITCI 

After  the  current  is  stepped  up 
house  it  leaves  the  transformer  h 
of  high  tension  switches.  This 
that  the  high  tension  current  maj 
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transformers.  These  two  circuits  are  then  united  and  carried  to 
the  main  transmission  Hue.  Horn  type  lightning  arresters  with 
eight-foot  horns  and  three-inch  gap  are  t^ped  off  the  main  line 
and  the  dead  legs  are  carried  to  earth  through  a  water  resistance. 
A  set  of  choke  coils  consisting  of  24  turns  of  No.  O  bare  cop- 
per wire  coiled  in  the  shape  of  a  spiral  upon  a  lo-inch  circle  with 
i-incli  gap,  are  interposed  in  the  main  line  between  the  lightning 
arresters  and  the  main  switches. 


The  line  then  extends  through  Hanalei  Valley  to  the  Mt- 
Bryde  Sugar  Company,  passing  over  mountain  ridges  and 
through  deep  valleys  for  a  distance  of  35  miles. 

The  poles  are  30-foot  round  cedar  poles  with  10-inch  butts  and 
7-inch  tops,  buried  six  feet  in  the  ground.  The  butts  are  pro- 
tected by  giving  them  two  coats  of  crude  oil  before  erection  and 
again  coating  (hem  at  the  ground  line  after  erection. 

The  wires  are  carried  in  a  triangle  five  feet  apart  and  no  trans- 
position is  made.  The  top  pin  is  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  pole 
and  Ihe  pole  reinforced  with  an  iron  band  lyix'/ixS"  in  diameter. 
Two  other  wires  are  carried  on  crossarms  six  feet  long,  5"!c" 
in  cross  section  and  slightly  rounded  on  top.  These  crossarms 
arc  bolted  directly  to  the  pole  with  a  J-4"  bolt  and  braced  with 
11^x3x16x30"  braces.  Where  excessive  strain  is  placed  upon 
these  crossarms,  a  double  construction  is  used,  that  is  two  cross- 
arms  mounted  opposite  each  other  on  each  pole  and  two  Mocks 
are  boiled  to  the  top  of  tlie  pole.  The  insulators  are  No.  316 
Locke  insulators,  11  inches  in  diameter  by  11  inches  high,  the 
larger  part  of  them  being  porcelain  throughout :  some,  however, 
are  porcelain  tops  with  glass  petticoats. 

At  some  points  where  sharp  turns  were  made  in  the  line  and 
where  the  spans  are  200  feet  or  more  two  poles  are  used  instead 
of  one,  the  poles  being  separated  from  each  other  by  about  eight 
feet  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  pole  line.  Two  14'  crossarms 
arc  placed  on  the  poles  and  the  wires  carried  on  the  same  level 
at  a  wider  separation. 

The  pins  used  on  the  line  are  of  wood  made  from  specially 
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selected  eucalyptus  stock.  The  eucalyptus  is  cut  into  3-inch 
squares  and  air  dried  for  two  years  before  being  used  and  then 
turned  up  and  treated  with  a  special  paraffine  compound.  They 
are  14  inches  high,  have  a  5-inch  shank,  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  driven  securely  into  the  tops  of  the  poles  and  into  the 
crossarms.  Where  long  spans  are  made  and  at  bad  corners  a 
special  pin  of  wood,  iron  and  porcelain  is  used,  the  pin  being  a 
^-inch  bolt  with  a  special  head  and  a  thread  for  the  insulator  of 
wood.     The  base  of  the  pin  is  of  porcelain. 


The  main  line  wire  is  seven  stranded  aluminum  cable  of  103,- 
850  circular  mills,  equivalent  in  conductivity  to  No.  2  B.  &  S. 
gauge  copper  wire.  The  wire  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  in- 
sulator with  special  soft  drawn  No.  3  B.  &  S.  solid  aluminum  tie 
wire,  a  special  sort  of  fastening  being  used. 

The  wire  was  received  in  lengths  of  1500  to  3000  feet  and 
splices  were  made  by  the  use  of  a  special  aluminum  sleeve.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  were  inserted  from  opposite  directions  through 
the  sleeve,  and  with  the  aid  of  special  tools  the  sleeve  was  then 
given  three  turns,  thus  twisting  the  wires  together.  The  seven 
strands  extending  from  each  end  of  the  sleeve  were  then  ex- 
pended neatly  around  the  wire  itself. 

The  use  of  aluminum  wire  on  this  line  has  been  brought  into 
question  by  some,  but  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
have  used  aluminum  wire  seems  to  be,  that  due  to  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  the  product  now  furnished  is  reliable 
and  that  no  trouble  is  experienc 
due  to  breaking  down  or  crysta 
it  is  less  on  account  of  its  weig 
tirely  satisfactory  without  the  u! 
preciable  disintegration  of  alumi 
pheric  influence.     Under  usual  • 
aluminum  is  a  durable  metal  as 
pervious  coating  of  oxide  and  in 
six  years'  exposure  near  the  sej 
less  than  4-10  of  one  per  cent. 
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The  weight  of  aluminum  wire  is  only  47'/^  of  the  weight  of 
copper  of  the  same  length  and  resistance.  Conductively  is  from 
61  to  63  per  cent,  that  of  pure  copper.  Aluminum  is  a  highly 
electropositive  metal  and'  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  aluminum 
ties  and  where  other  metal  than  aluminum  is  joined  on  to  it  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  joint  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ences with  tape  or  insulation,  otherwise  the  aluminum  wire  will 
be  damaged  by  galvanic  action. 

Tlie  spans  used  on  this  line  are  mainly  130  to  140  feet,  but 
in  the  mountain  districts  there  arc  several  spans  over  300  feet 
and  a  maximum  span  of  470  feet. 

The  expansion  of  aluminiini.  is  nearly  double  that  of  copper, 
but  as  the  strength  is  not  as  great  it  is  necessary  to  give  an 
aluminum  line  a  definite  amount  of  sag  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
perature observed  at  the  time  of  erection.  A  set  of  curves  were 
drawn  and  instructions  issued  to  linemen  to  insure  proper  erection.^ 

TELEPHONE. 

On  the  main  line  poles  there  are  two  No.  I2  copper  telephone 
wires  carried  on  deep  groove  double  petticoat  insulators  supported 
on  brackets,  the  upper  wire  is  four  feet  from  the  crossarm  and 
the  lower  wire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole  five  feet.  Trans- 
position is  made  every  tenth  pole.  One  telephone  is  installed  on 
each  end  of  the  line  in  a  specially  built  booth,  the  operator  stand- 
ing on  a  platform  insulated  from  the  ground  with  high  tension 
insulators.  Two  looo-volt  transformers  are  connected  in  series 
between  the  telephone  wires  and  the  center  connection  between 
these  transformers  is  thoroughly  grounded,  thus  freeing  the  line 
of  all  static.  The  operator  experiences  no  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating over  this  line. 

Ti ,„,„,;q^  Qf  ^^^  pQ]g  ]jng  presented  many  obstacles  and 

surveys  were  made  with  great  difficulty.  The 
high  ridges  between  the  valleys  of  Wainiha  and 
;tween  Lumahai  and  Waikoko,  then  across  and 
ds  to  Hanalei  valley ;  it  is  then  carried  up  a  ridge 
table  land  back  of  Kalihiwai  to  the  mountain 
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divide  between  Kalihiwai  and  Wailua,  this  section  being  through 
a  densely  wooded  country  swampy  under  foot.  It  then  passes 
along  the  divide  and  down  the  ridge  to  Wailua  and  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  to  a  gap  between  Haiku  and  Lawai.  It 
is  then  carried  over  the  plantation  lands  and  across  several  gulches 
to  Hanapepe. 

Trails  were  cut,  and  roads  ami  bridges  binlt  to  enable  the  con- 
tractors to  take  in  materials  and  these  were  permanent  in  char- 
,acter  to  enable  the  patrolmen  on  the  line  to  keep  the  line  con- 
stantly patrolled.  Where  streams  were  crossed  a  sort  of  cable 
suspension  was  erected  carrying  a  platform  so  arranged  that 
patrolmen  might  cross. 

HANAPEPE  RECEIVING  ST.\T10.\'. 

At  the  McBryde  end  of  the  line,  at  wliat  is  known  as  No.  2 
pumping  station,  is  built  the  receiving  station  of  the  high  ten- 
sion line.  There  is  one  set  of  high  tension  switches,  choke  coils 
and  lightning  arresters  similar  to  those  at  the  power  house.  Four 
cells  built  of  concrete  contain  the  receiving  transformers.  These 
transformers  are  connected  in  a  bank  of  three  delta  to  delta  with 
one  transformer  as  a  spare,  the  current  being  stepped  down  from 
33,000  to  2200  volts.  These  transformers  are  Oil  Insulated, 
Water  Cooled  type  of  875  K.  \''.  A.  capacity.  The  low  voltage 
current  is  carried  to  a  set  of  bus  bars  in  an  adjoining  room  to  a 
switchboard  which  controls  the  distribution  on  the  McBryde 
plantation. 

PITMPING     MACHINERY, 

At  the  present  time  there  are  installed  and  in  operation  on  this 
service  four  large  pumping  units  consisting  of: 

Two  500  H.  P.  motors,  each  connected  to  a  two-stage  high-lift 
centrifugal  pump  of  5,000.000  U.  S.  gallons  daily  capacity  against 
a  head  of  341  feet  operating  at  735  revolutions  per  minute. 

One  500  H.  P.  motor  direct  connected  to  a  two-stage  high-Hft 
■centrifugal  pump  of  6,500,000  U,  S.  gallons  daily  capacity  against 
.■a  head  of  260  feet  operating  at  735  revolutions  per  minute. 

One  150  H.  P.  motor  direct  connected  to  a  high-lift  centrifugal 
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pump  of  3,500,000  U.  S.  gallons  daily  capacity  against  a  head 
of  168  feet. 

The  three  first  mentioned  pumps  were  built  by  the  Buffalo 
Steam  Pump  Works  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  the  last  by  the 
Byron  Jackson  Machine  Works  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  of  the  motors  were  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company. 

Current  is  also  taken  to  the  mill,  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  receiving  station,  and  used  there  on  small  motors  and  for 
lighting. 

PUMP   EFFICIENCIES. 

The  pumps  which  are  used  on  McBryde  are  of  the  high-lift 
turbine  type.  A  complete  description  of  the  pumping  apparatus 
built  by  the  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Company  appeared  in  the  Louis- 
iana Planter  on  September  8th.  There  is  also  an  article  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Engineering  Magazine  which  covers  several 
makes  of  this  type  of  pump,  the  McBryde  pumps  being  in- 
cluded.    *     *     * 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  this  class  of  machinery, 
but  from  every  indication  these  pumps  promise  to  give  extremely 
satisfactory  results.  All  the  parts  are  rotating  and  without 
valves,  the  runners  are  both  mechanically  and  hydraulicly  bal- 
anced and  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  absence  of  valves  and  re- 
ciprocating parts  will  result  in  extremely  small  repair  bills. 

These  particular  pumps  were  tested  carefully  at  the  works  of 

the  pump  maker  where  electric  current  in  sufficient  amount  and 

of  the  correct  number  of  alternations  was  readily  obtainable.  The 

water  was  measured  and   the  input  of  electric  current  to  the 

he  motors  were  tested  for  efiS- 

ifacturer  before  shipment  and 

resented  for  determining  with 

ly  pumping  machinery, 

le    pump    remains    practically 

the   capacity   when   pumping 

I  full  capacity  when  pumping 

76  per  cent.     At  a  point  about 
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seven-eighths  of  its  capacity  it  shows  an  eflBciency  of  7y  per  cent. 
This  I  feel  will  compare  very  favorably  with  3  reciprocating 
pump  driven  with  a  motor  and  belt  if  we  consider  the  losses  due 
to  the  belting,  counter  shafting,  the  many  unbalanced  parts,  slip 
in  the  valves  and  cylinders  and  friction  in  the  water  cylinder 
packing. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  efficiencies  obtained  on  reciprocating 
pumps  throughout  the  islands,  but  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
there  are  many  of  them  not  giving  the  efficiencies  shown  by  this 
high-lift  turbine  unit. 

I  have  often  been  asked  what  efficiencies  applied  in  an  electric 
plant  throughout  the  entire  plant.  This  efficiency  will  vary  wide- 
ly, depending  upon  the  construction  and  the  class  of  apparatus 
installed.  The  electric  and  hydraulic  apparatus  in  the  plant  of 
the  Kauai  Electric  Company  is  of  as  high  efficiency  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  at  the  present  time. 

The  entire  electric  machinery  was  furnished  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Ccmipany  and  the  hydraulic  ap- 
paratus by  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company.  The  efficiencies 
applying  here  may  therefore  be  cited. 

The  guaranteed  efficiency  of  the  water  wheel  is  80  per  cent., 
but  this  efficiency  probably  reaches  82  or  83  per  cent,  when  oper- 
ating under  its  most  economical  load  with  a  full  stream  on  the 
buckets.     The  efficiencies  of  the  electric  apparatus  are  as  follows; 

Generator,  95.75  per  cent.;  step-up  transformers.  97^^  per 
cent. ;  line,  92  per  cent. ;  step-down  transformers,  97J^  per  cent. ; 
500  H.  P.  motors,  92  per  cent. 

Taking  these  efficiencies  into  account  the  amount  of  power 
which  can  actually  be  delivered  to  the  motor  shaft  at  McBryde 
Sugar  Company,  35  miles  away,  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  generator 
output,  77  per  cent,  of  the  power  on  the  water  wheel  shaft  and 
61  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  power  in  the  water.  Accepting  an 
efficiency  of  76  per  cent,  for  the  pump  the  total  water  which  can 
be  delivered  will  be  46  per  cent,  of  the  actual  water  flowing  into 
the  pipe  line  at  Wainiha. 

From  the  description  of  this  plant  the  layman  may  receive  the 
impression  that  the  entire  plant  is  very  complicated.     The  con- 
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trary  is  the  case.  The  effort  has  been  in  making  this  installa- 
tion to  have  all  the  apparatus  and  equipment  as  strong  and  as 
suitable  for  continuous  and  hard  operation  as  possible.  The 
station  may  be  operated  by  one  man  on  watch  and  the  pump- 
ing equipment  is  far  simpler  than  the  station  equipment. 

Tlie  plant  has  now  been  in  operation  over  a  year  without  a 
breakdown  of  any  kind.  This  augurs  well  for  its  capability  in  all 
parts  to  stand  hard  and  continuous  use. 


NEW    IRRIGATION    WORKS. 


The  New  Waihee  Canal. 

IN  June  last  was  completed  the  new  Waihee  canal,  on  Maui; 
water  being  turned  in  on  May  15th,  in  the  presence  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  visiting  Congressmen  and 
others.  This  new  water  course  for  the  Waihee,  Wailuku  and 
Waikapii  cane  fields  lias  its  origin  just  below  the  Allele  Falls, 
two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Waihee  valley,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  650  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  its  course  of  10.62  miles 
twenty-two  tunnels  have  been  pierced,  varying  from  1 55  to  2,246 
feet  in  length;  thirty-nine  flumes  of  2,764  feet  in  length;  pipe 
lines  1,253  f^^t,  and  open  ditch  of  35.549  feet,  or  6.73  miles  in 
length,  have  been  constructed. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tunnels  are:  Center  height,  6.5  feet: 
sides,  4  feet:  bottom  width,  5.5  feet,  and  width  at  spring  of  the 
arch,  6.5  feet.  All  the  tunnel  cutting  was  done  by  Japanese.  The 
formation  in  the  main  tunnels  was  principally  lava  rock.  In  that 
of  tunnel  Xo.  2.  of  2,446  feet — the  longest  in  the  series — very 
hard  close-grained  rock  was  met  with,  requiring  eighteen  months 
for  its  penetration  and  completion.  Compressed  air  and  per- 
cussion drills  were  used  in  this  and  several  other  tunnels  to 
furnish  power  and.  incidentally,  air. 

This  new  supply  source  is  some  4,600  feet  mauka  of,  and  22^ 
feet  above  the  old  Waihee  ditch.     The  cement  lined  water-way 
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from  the  dam  and  head  gates  is  located  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Waihee  stream,  well  above  the  flood  line.  Passing  through 
its  first  tunnel  the  conduit  extends  some  2,000  feet  to  the  next 
tunnel,  thence  continuing,  still  tunnehng  the  spurs  and  ridges 
forming  the  foothills  of  the  high  mountain  range  of  West  Maui, 
spanning  the  gulches  by  flumes  and  coursing  by  and  througli  cane 
fields  by  open  ditch  to  the  north  bank  of  lao  valley  just  back  of 
the  town  of  Wailuku ;  thence  by  inverted  syphon  across  lao 
valley,  then  through  cane  fields  to  the  Waikapu  valie\'  in  open 
ditch  where  by  two  final  tunnel  cuttings'  under  the  Waikapu 
stream  it  is  conveyed  to  new  lands  of  Waikapu  and  Puuhele  com- 
mon, where  several  new  reservoirs  are  located  for  conservation 
and  distribution. 

The  steel  pipe  hne  crossing  lao  valley  is  1,253  ^^^t  '"  length 
and  three  feet  inside  diameter,  conveying  the  water  under  the  bed 
of  lao  stream,  and  delivering  it  into  a  cement  basin  thirteen  feet 
in  diameter,  thence  through  a  tunnel  to  a  permanent  weir  where 
the  flow  of  the  canal  can  be  accurately  measured  at  all  times. 
This  additional  water  supply  not  only  insures  a  better  irrigation 
system  to  existing  fields  by  or  through  which  it  courses,  but  will 
bring  under  cultivation  new  areas  of  considerable  extent. 

The  capacity  of  the  conduit  is  45,000,000  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  69.81  cubic  feet  per  second  after  due  allowance  for 
seepage  and  evaporation.  Its  cost  is  placed  at  about  5160.000, 
which  is  borne  between  the  Wailuku  and  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial Sugar  Companies  in  the  proportion  of  7/12  to  the  former 
and  5/12  to  the  latter. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  was  the  result  of  an  exchange  of 
land  and  water  rights  between  these  two  corporations  in  settle- 
ment of  their  respective  rights  to  the  waters  of  the  lao  valley, 
which  had  been  in  litigation  for  years  past.  By  this  mutual  ex- 
change the  Wailuku  Sugar  Company  acquires  a  new  tract  of  de- 
sirable cane  land,  and  it  will  enable  both  plantations  to  perfect 
their  system  of  irrigation,  adding  materially  to  the  value  of  their 
estates. 
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Chief  Engineer  Jas.  T.  Taylor  was  the  constructing  engineer 
throughout  this  work,   locating,   designing  and  completing  the 

same. 

THE    KEKAHA   DITCH,    KAUAI. 

Another  link  in  the  chain  of  important  irrigation  works  con- 
structed in  these  islands  for  the  better  development  of  cane  culture 
is  that  of  the  Kekaha-Waimea  Ditch,  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  for 
bringing  out  the  water  of  the  Waimea  stream  onto  the  lands  of 
the  Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  which  work  was  brought  to  completion 
this  past  summer  at  a  cost  of  $275,000. 

From  an  account  by  its  constructing  engineer,  J.  S.  Molony, 
actual  survey  for  the  ditch  was  entered  upon  about  the  middle 
of  April,  1906;  contracts  were  let  and  construction  work  began 
two  weeks  later. 

This  ditch  has  its  source  at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  on  the 
Waimea  branch  of  the  river,  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  The  intake 
is  by  means  of  a  tunnel  which  enters  a  deep  pool,  below  the  sur- 
face ;  and  the  water  is  admitted  througii  two  grated  openings,  each 
five  feet  by  six  feet ;  no  dam  is  required.  Passing  through  a 
series  of  tunnels  inside  vertical  palis  600  feet  high,  then  by  ditch 
through  fields  of  loose  rocks  of  great  size,  or  by  raised  ditch  fit- 
tings on  to  the  ground,  the  water  is  led  for  four  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  edge  of  a  plateau  above  the  river.  At  this  point  it  crosses 
the  Waimea  valley  by  means  of  an  inverted  syphon  of  steel  pipe  of 
48-inch  and  42-inch  diameter  and  2190  feet  long,  and  delivers  into 
tunnels  8,  9  and  10 — 350  feet  above  the  Waimea  flume. 

Emerging  from  here,  the  ditch  traverses  gently  sloping  ground, 

passes  through  tunnels  11  and  12,  and  reaching  the  open  ground 

above  the  village  of  Waimea,  it  l>ends  to  the  west  and  heads  for 

""  '    ■         ■•■'       -  ■      •         |j,]j  ijroken  by  a  series  of  rocky 

Is  13,  14  and  15,  and  two  in- 

lipe,  each  700  feet  long  and  40 

1.     This  upper  ditch  is  16  miles 

and  six  feet  high;  they  have  an 
nd  were  driven,  for  the  most 
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part,  through  very  hard  rock ;  the  ditch  has  a  capacity  of  55,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day  above  the  syphon  across  the  Waimea  valley 
and  45,000,000  gallons  helow ;  the  size  of  the  former  being  nine 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet  six  inches  deep ;  and  of  the 
latter  eight  feet  and  four  feet  three  inches.  The  surplus  water 
will  be  turned  back  into  the  river  from  the  syphon ;  yielding  750 
horse-power  without  other  expense  than  the  cost  of  the  machin- 
ery, as  well  as  supplying  the  needs  of  the  taro  and  rice  growers 
lower  down  the  valley. 

No  flumes  are  used,  except  for  a  few  gulch  crossings.  At 
Waiawa  the  water  is  dropped  280  feet  to  a  lower  ditch,  nine  miles 
long,  that  will  convey  it  to  Pulihale — the  end  of  the  plantation — 
where  the  palis  shut  off  the  road  at  the  Barking  Sands. 

TTie  drop  at  Waiawa  can  be  utilized  for  generating  electric 
power  for  the  plantation. 

In  the  mauka  section  there  was  some  heavy  work  necessitating 
considerable  masonry  and  concrete;  while  makai  the  ditch  was, 
for  the  most  part,  cut  through  solid  rock  with  the  floor  and  sides 
cemented  afterward. 

The  water  is  now  flowing  to  the  cane  fields  through  sixteen 
miles  of  ditch. 

About  600  men  were  employed ;  the  tunnelmen,  masons  and 
mechanics  were  Japanese ;  while  Koreans,  after  experience  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  powder,  were  found  better  able  to  withstand  the 
climate  makai. 

The  features  of  the  country  presented  great  difficulty  in  the 
construction ;  yet,  as  no  part  of  the  ditch  was  more  than  ten  miles 
from  the  plantation  office,  much  assistance  was  given  the  ditch 
by  the  Kekaha  Sugar  Co. ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rains  and  freshets  of  the  past  winter  and  other  setbacks,  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  early  completion  of  the  work,  water 
being  admitted  at  the  intake  July  15,  1907,  fourteen  and  a  half 
months  from  the  start. 
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By  Arthur  Johnstone 


Xiiiiaiin  Valley  is  romantic  ground! 

Here  every  knoll  and  dingle  hath  its  tale, 

Woven  from  legends  stark  of  lonely  swale 

And  Pali  steep !     Aye.  long  ago,  to  sound 

Of  savage  warfare  waged  by  Chiefs  renowned. 

Th'  historic  Vale  was  scarred  with  bloody  trail. 

E'en  now  the  bent  ear  hears  the  wild  death-wail 

Of  warriors,  in  the  winds  which  still  rebound 

The  cliffs  along  i  or,  in  the  depths  ihe  eye 

Doth  catch  the  twinkling  of  spry  Epas'  feet 

Where,  'neath  the  trailing  clouds  which  not  half  hide 

The  tropic  moon,  ihey  dance  in  circles  nigh 

To  sound  of  failing  waters — requiem  meet. 

Where  mouldering  heroes  dim  for  aye  abide! 

rx  jy/  Y  friend,  the  Atitiqttary,  is  responsible  for  that  which 
IN   /  ,  I       follows.     It  was  in  this  wise:    I  made  a  casual  call 


on  him  lately,  and  found  him  as  usual  to  the  elbows 
i'  the  midst  o'  a  pile  of  historical  and  legendary  notes  and  clii>- 
pings  of  the  dim  and  distan^  past.  During  the  half  hour's  de- 
lightful conversation  which  followed,  I  inadvertently  mentioned 
that  I  was  getting  some  notes  about  the  romantic  Vale  of  Nuuanu 
in  contemplation  of  the  art  preservative.  This  proved  more  than 
unwise  on  my  part,  for  the  .Antiqtiary  boldly  thrust  his  hand  into  a 
nigh  nook  and  at  once  placed  in  mine  a  sheaf  of  long-since- 
gathcred  jottings  on  Ihe  mythical,  traditional,  ami  historical  lore 
of  this  beautiful  and  romantic  valley. 

Out  of  these  delightful  gleanings  of  the  past  I  have  brought 
togetlier  in  briefest  mention  a  few  of  the  forgotten  facts  which 
will  appeal  directly  to  the  wayfarer  of  today,  or  perhaps  shall 
awaken  memory  in  some  of  our  older  islandfolk  to  an  end  that 
the  present  record  may  lie  supplemented.  At  present,  owing  to 
the  space  limit,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  romantic  side  of  the 
"sequestered  vale"  must  await  some  more  fitting  occasion;  yet 
even  here  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without  mention  of  the  name 
of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  or  "Charhe  Stoddard',"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  by  old-timers  in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties. 
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since  when  his  name  has  become  permanently  enwroiight  with  the 
romance  of  the  valley. 

In  fact,  Stoddard  once  dwelt  just  back  of  the  N'uuanu  Ceme- 
tery, on  the  Waikiki  side  of  the  valley  road,  and  has  left  us  a  de- 
lig^htfiil  literary  pastel  thereof  under  title  of,  "My  Late  Widow," 
in  that  quaint  volume  which  he  has  named  "The  Island  of  Tran- 
quil Delights"— an  idyllic  book  as  thoroughly  reahstic  as  it  is 
Sloddardesque.  Well  do  I  remember  one  of  the  mental  notes 
which  he  made  on  the  Nnuanu  \'al]ey  during  a  conversation  that 
occurred  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Some  one  had  said 
(we  were  several  newspapermen  casually  met)  that  stories  were 
difficult  to  find  in  the  islands  in  spite  of  the  favorable  conditions. 
Thereat  Stoddard  slowly  raised  his  hands  and  eyes — a  peculiar 
trick  of  his — and  exclaimed  in  his  usual  drawl:  "Good  'stuff' 
hard  to  find  here !  I'll  venture  lo  say  that  if  the  romance  of  Nuu- 
anu  Valley  were  written  up  as  it  should  be,  you  fellows  would  be 
able  to  fill  a  moderate- sized  library  by  that  you  were  through." 

And  Stoddard  was  right,  for  the  Vale  of  \imanu  abounds  with 
memories  and  traditions  of  the  past,  which,  by  taking  but  a  little 
pains,  shall  deck  the  structure  of  many  a  quaint  tale  of  historical 
reminiscence.  In  the  old  days,  before  and  since  the  memorable 
Battle  of  Nuuanu,  when  Kamehameha  routed  the  forces  of  Ka- 
lanikupuFe  and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  hosts  of  Oahu  pellmell 
over  the  sheer  pali  to  final  destruction,  the  valley  was  a  veritable 
garden,  glistening  with  verdure  and  teeming  with  fat.  On  either 
side  of  the  A'ale  the  native  water -courses,  taken  from  the  two 
streams  which  flow  so  uselessly  today,  nourished  innumerable 
taro-patches  that  filled  the  floor  of  the  valley,  like  the  inlaying 
of  a  continuous  mosaic  of  plenty.  Throughout  its  length  the 
valley  was  dotted  with  comfortable  grass  houses  and  sustaine*/ 
as  many  families  as  there  were  cultivated'  acres. 

What  havoc  must  the  bloody  battle  of  that  stern-browed  con- 
queror have  made  here!  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  jnst 
a  little  above  the  Queen  Emma  place  (at  present  occupied  by  ^T^. 
James  G.  Spencer),  that  is  to  he  located  the  decisive  point  of  the 
battle;  for  it  was  there  a  well-directed  shot  from  John  Young's 
cannon  brought  death  to  the  restless  and  ambitious  Kaiana,  and 
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scattered  the  forces  of  Oahu,  some  to  the  hills  and  valleys  be- 
yond, and  drove  the  rest  to  a  swift  destruction  over  the  famous 
pali,  as  mentioned.  Then  came  the  sorrowful  celebration  of  that 
decisive  victory  in  which  the  body  of  Kaiana,  with  those  of  the 
other  slain  chiefs  of  Oahu,  was  sacrificed  in  the  pomp  of  savagery 
at  the  Leahi  heiau,  or  temple. 

Around  the  spot  where  John  Young  planted  his  decisive  cannon 
for  the  victorious  Kamehameha,  cluster  several  less  bloody  and 
more  blessed  historic  localities,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  peace- 
ful economics;  for  just  below  this  famous  battle  point  were  the 
ground  of  the  old  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  which, 
as  the  record  shows,  flourished  through  the  fifties  and  well  up  tO' 
the  year  1865.  But  even  after  the  organization  had  passed  its 
period  of  activity,  its  beneficial  influence  was  felt  as  the  original 
nursery  of  our  infant  industries  which  have  since  done  so  much 
to  sustain  and  beautify  the  islands.  An  instance  of  the  society's 
practical  work  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  several  years  when  it  was 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  Holstein,  to  whose  faithful 
services  and  wide  experiments  in  planting  the  islands  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  present  extent  and  success  of  rice  culture.  ■  Since 
then,  in  truth  and  fact,  the  industry  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable 
as  well  as  a  provident  venture. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway,  on  the  premises  occupied 
by  Hon.  John  A.  Cummins,  was  located  the  old  Ice  Works,  a 
point  of  much  economic  interest  in  its  day  (unpretentious  as  the 
works  were)  to  the  tropical  thirst  which  held  in  thrall  the  com- 
mercial side  of  Oahu,  and  especially  the  Capital  City  of  Hono- 
lulu, where  kings  and  commons  quaffed  alike,  and  often.     Nay,  I 
have  a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  two  decades  gone  Wilder's 
black,  iron-bound  ice  chests  on  the  local  steamers  between  islands, 
which  will  account  for  the  cooling  cups  not  infrequently  enjoyed 
/ayside  hostel  throughout  the  group. 
■  noted  in  another  degree.    They  were 
ites.  which,  in  that  day,  supplied  the 
vate  board  beside,  until  between  cooled 
■bs,  an  ample  host  had  been  found  to 
the  rusty  old  ice  works  of  Nuuami. 
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Just  opposite  Queen  Emma's  place  was  the  old  Makee  home- 
stead, surrounded  by  its  unequaled  rose  garden,  which,  the  old- 
timer  is  fain  to  declare,  outrivaled  aught  that  may  be  read  or  im- 
agined, by  the  dreamers  of  today,  of  the  rose  gardens  of  Persia. 
But  suddenly  this  paradise  of  the  valley  vanished — destroyed  by 
sacrilegious  hands — after  the  Makees  removed  to  Maui  Island 
and  established  the  "Rose  Ranch"  on  the  mountain  slope  at  Ulupa- 
lakua,  where  even  at  this  late  day  may  be  seen  some  of  the  horti- 
cultural efforts  of  a  half  century  since.  Twenty  years  ago,  dur- 
ing its  decadence,  I  spent  a  few  brief  hours  at  the  "Rose  Ranch," 
but  even  in  its  ruins  I  marvelled  at  its  departed  splendors  and 
tried  to  imagine  what  had  been  its  Halcyonian  days  and  delights 
— what  it  once  must  have  been  when  tenanted  by  gay  throngs  and 
supplied  with  its  luxurious  table.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
several  years  after  that  I  fell  across  Charlie  Stoddard's  curious 
fragment  called,  "Plantation  Days,"  which  fulfilled  my  daydream 
by  giving  a  detailed  and  delightfully  characteristic  account  of  that 
earthly  paradise  hid  in  the  mountain's  warm  breast. 

At  Waolani,  or  the  Rooke  Valley,  abreast  of  which  now  stands 
the  new  Country  Club's  building,  is  to  be  located  the  traditional 
home  of  the  Eepas,  a  tribe  of  elfishfolk  who  were  wont  to  play  alt 
sorts  of  pranks  on  all  conditions  of  people ;  but,  'tis  said,  to  meet 
one  of  these  little  fellows  while  wayfaring  or  sightseeing  was 
deemed  by  the  simplefolk  of  the  valley  to  be  an  omen  of  mis- 
fortune. There,  also,  was  located  the  workshop  of  the  familiar 
Menehunes,  or  Brownies,  and  it  was  at  Waolani  that  these  little 
people  built  Kekupua's  canoe,  which,  as  the  pubhshed  legends  in- 
form us,  was  left  stranded  when  daylight  drove  them  from  their 
task  of  hauling  it  to  the  shore.  Another  point  of  historic  interest 
will  be  found  at  or  near  the  entrance  to  Waolani.  where  is  placed 
the  site  of  the  first  temple,  or  heiau,  of  Oahu.  The  building  of 
this  ancient  temple  is  credited  to  Wakea  and  his  time,  and  it 
seems  that  between  the  elves  and  wizards  of  the  neighborhood 
there  was  established,  as  so  many  watch  towers  in  connection 
therewith,  a  chain  of  some  half  a  dozen  heiaus  which  topped  the 
ridges  between  the  Nuuanu  and  Kalihi  valleys.  But  these  things 
have  flitted  into  the  dusk  of  yesterdays,  and  shall  not  return  as 
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long  as  the  modern  sportsman  chases  his  golf  ball  over  the  oiicc 
sacred  demesne  of  Fairvland.  and  its  confines  are  made  hideous 
by  the  agonizing  acoustic  of  the  modern  automobile, 

Xear  the  pali  lies  Luakaha  and  its  interesting  neighborliood. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  summer  resort  of  the  Athertoiis 
and  Cookes,  whose  natural  generosity  has  enabled  many  to  share 
its  hospitality  and  luxurious  comforts.  But  Luakaha  is  said  to 
have  always  been  famous  for  its  mercantile  associations,  and  that 
it  has  held  almost  continuously  a  like  attraction  for  our  merchant 
princes,  even  from  the  time  of  Pelly  of  Hudson  Bay  Companv 

Just  above  Luakaha  are  the  ruins  of  the  summer  residence  of 
Queen  Kalama.  consort  of  Kamehameha  IIL  The  ruin  at  present 
consists  of  four  delapidated  walls  of  stone,  which,  it  is  said,  cer 
tain  ill  informed  persons  delight  to  point  out  to  strangers  as  the 
ruins  of  an  old  temple. 

In  this  locality  was  spread*  the  largest  royal  feast  ever  given  in 
the  Islands — nt  least  in  modern  times — on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Restoration  of  the  Islands  from  their  premature 
seizure  by  Lord  George  Paulet  in  February,  1843.  In  reading 
over  the  too  brief  descriptions  which  remain  to  us  of  this  great 
international  event,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  probably  since 
the  days  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
a  suitable  comparison  for  the  great  island  feast  of  Kamehameha 
TIL 

Our  story  of  the  English  feast  given  at  Kenilworth  Castle  by 
Rol)ert  Dudley 

"To  good  Queen  ISess  of  England, 
Proud  daughter  of  the  realm," 
is  quite  reliable,  for  hath  not  Master  Robert  Laneham,  whom  Sir 
Waller  Scott  for  some  unaccountable  reason  called  "as  great  a 
coxcomb  as  ever  blotted  paper" — \'et  a  very  accurate  chonicler 
withal — toid  us  how  it  cost  tlie  generous  Earl  of  Leicester  £1,000 
a  (lay  for  more  than  a  fortnight  for  her  entertainment?  Xay>  ^^*^ 
can  well  imagine  the  extent  and  luxuriance  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester's civility  to  Queen  Elizabeth  when  we  read  Master  Lane- 
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ham's  quaint  confession  that  it  took  340  hogsheads  of  good  Eng- 
lish Ale  to  wash  down  the  solid  food  of  tliat  continual  revelry. 

But  for  a  semi- Savage  affair — barely  on  the  edge  of  civiliza- 
tion— all  must  agree  that  hardly  in  extent,  though  confined  to  a 
shorter  time,  the  great  feast  of  Kamehameha  lU  falls  not  far  be- 
hind that  of  the  lavish  and  patriotic  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  the  fol- 
lowing brief  note  will  show:  Provision  was  made  for  12,000 
guests,  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  10,000  sat  at  the  en- 
tertainment in  July,  1843.  The  procession  which  accompanied 
the  royal  party  and  cabinet  to  the  feasting  place  at  Luakaha,  con- 
tained, beside  the  military,  a  thousand  horsewomen,  riding  five 
abreast,  all  dressed  very  like,  wearing  palm  leaf  hats  and  Spanish 
ponchos,  gay  with  ribbons  and  floral  wreaths.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  2,500  horsemen,  probably  as  gay  and  rolicking  an  army 
on  peaceful  mission  bent  as  ever  wended  through  the  historic 
\uuanu  Valley. 

I  am  able  to  give  a  comparatively  accurate  list  of  the  provisions 
collected  for  this  period  of  feasting.  There  were  brought  to  this 
extensive  gastronomic  altar  "271  hogs,  482  large  calabashes  of 
poi.  602  chickens,  three  whole  oxen,  two  barrels  of  salt  pork,  two 
barrels  of  biscuit,  3.125  salt  fish,  1,820  fresh  fish,  twelve  barrels 
of  luau  and  cabbage,  four  barrels  onions,  eighty  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas, fifty-five  pineapples,  ten  barrels  of  potatoes,  fifty-five  ducks, 
eighty-two  turkeys,  2,245  cocoanuts,  4,000  heads  of  taro.  180 
squid,  besides  oranges,  limes,  grapes  and  various  fruits." 

This  great  feast  and  celebration  was  accompanied  by  a  genuine 
Hawaiian  program,  which  included  an  exhibition  of  ancient  games, 
followed  by  recitals  and  meles  and  ohs,  and  in  the  evening,  or 
probably  far  in  the  night,  concluded  with  a  "hula  concert"  to  the 
smiting  of  drum  and  calabash,  which  in  this  modest  age  had  bet- 
ter be  imagined  than  described.  Yet  dropping  out  the  offensive 
and  adding  here  and  there  touches  of  barbaric  grandeur,  and 
setting  the  whole  against  the  towering  scenic  background  of  the 
-  Nuuanu  Pali,  I  doubt  not  that  this  last  of  our  great  island  feasts 
shall  compare  favorably  with  the  splendors  which  Robert  Dudley 
prepared  England's  Queen  in  days  hardly  less  rude,  fiom  our 
modern  point  of  view. 
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But  the  savage  feast  is  over,  yet  let  us  quaff  one  more  cup  of 
romantic  wine  ere  we  leave  the  historic  vale  for  the  present.  The 
Nuuanu  Pali  now  rises  just  before  us  and  if  we  reach  its  edge 
we  too,  like  thousands  before,  shall  see  the  magic  view  which 
Nature  forever  hides  or  changes  as  under  a  veil.  No  two  have 
ever  seen  that  wonderful  vision  of  land  and  sea  with  the  same 
eyes,  since  it  hourly  varies,  often  betwixt  sunup  and  sundown. 
But,  once  seen,  all  shall  carry  through  life  their  first  impression 
of  their  view  from  the  famous  pali.  Mine  was  written  many 
years  ago  for  another  occasion,  attd  it  is  the  guise  under  which 
the  scene  always  re-appears  whenever  my  eyes  are  closed  in 
revery : 

"As  we  wended  up  the  valley  after  an  early  breakfast,  quite  an 
hour  before  the  sun  had  driven  the  vapors  from  the  pass,  I  feared 
that  we  soon  must  be  wet,  so  threatening  seemed  the  low-hanging 
clouds  which  continually  dropt  moisture  along  the  hill-sides  on 
either  hand ;  but  Maile,  my  guide,  told  me  we  had  naught  to  fear, 
and  so  it  was;  for  ere  we  reached  the  pali.  or  precipice,  which 
divides  the  Island  at  the  center,  we  were  riding  in  the  sunshine, 
through  occasional  light  and  fairy-like  showers  to  be  sure  that 
fell  from  a  cloudless  sky,  but  drying  almost  before  they  touched 
the  earth. 

"It  was  a  glorious  ride,  for  by  this  time  the  lazy  grey-while 
clouds  were  climbing  the  Koolau  sky  and  peeping  over  the  heights 
above  us.     When  we  reached  the  top  the  trades  were  just  begin- 
ning their  daily  rush  through  the  wedge-like  gorge,  and  as  we 
rode  under  the  rolling  cloud-masses  that  seemed  almost  within 
reach,  the  island  panorama  opened  before  us,  and,  ere  we  de- 
scended into  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  stretching  away  at  our  feet 
for  miles  on  either  side,  kind  Nature  allowed  us  one  of  those 
scenic  effects  which  none  but  the  earliest  of  travelers  may  see. 
K-...  K<...»r.^  ti.o  fo-tiu  plain,  but  rapidly  nearing  it,  came  racing 
those  grey,  phantastic  rain-clouds  borne  on 
1  circle  the  long  oval  bay;  and  as  the  sea- 
x)k  of  Portean  changes  and  always  seemed 
of  mist — always  was  zoned  by  a  girdle  of 
nes  seemed  to  outdazzle  the  sun.      For  a 
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moment  it  hovered  near  the  shore-line,  when  suddenly  plunging 
earthward,  it  swept  over  green  fields  and  cosey  hamlets,  following 
the  great  cup  of  the  mountains,  and  dropping  the  blessed  rain  in 
long  lace-like  tendrils  on  the  paradise  beneath." 

Reader,  this  is  but  a  wee  bit  of  the  fact  and  fancy  born  of  the 
Vale  of  Nuuanu,  and  much  more  remains  to  be  written  of  the 
storied  and  romantic  valley. 


FEDEKAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION    REPORTS. 


THE  various  reports  issued  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
work  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
indicates  the  thoroughness  of  investigation  by  the 
Special  Agent  in  charge,  jared  G.  Smith,  and  his  staff,  on  subjects 
calculated  to  render  material  aid  in  diversifying  agriculture  in 
these  islands.  This  paternal  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  general,  and  the  farmer  in  particular,  has  proven  the  feasi- 
bility of  tobacco  culture  of  superior  quality ;  the  profitable  outlook 
for  rubber;  besides  seeking  to  extend  the  varieties  of  tropic  fruits 
having  better  shipping  qualities,  and'  demonstrating  the  possi- 
bilities of  distant  markets  for  oiir  products. 

The  Annual  Report  of  this  Station  for  1906 — its  sixth — issued 
September,  1907,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, besides  covering  the  year's  work  in  the  lines  indicated 
above,  contains  report  on  several  other  tests  to  revive  past  in- 
dustries and  improve  existing  ones,  as  also  an  exhaustive  article 
on  "Organic  Nitrogen  in  Hawaiian  Soils,"  by  E^  C.  Shorey, 
Chemist,  and  one  on  "The  Economic  Seaweeds  of  Hawaii  and 
their  Food  Value,"  by  Minnie  Reed,  Science  Teacher,  Kamehame- 
ha  Training  Schools,  which  is  the  most  complete  paper  yet  pub- 
lished on  the  subject. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Annual  for  1902  was  given  Miss  Josephine  F. 
Tilden's  "Collection  of  Algae  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  cover- 
ing the  list  of  100  varieties,  so  far  as  classified,  the  result  of  a 
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suninior  vacation  study  of  two  painstaking  investigators.  The 
present  paper  embraces,  besides  the  list  of  edible  alga?  o£  71 
varieties,  methods  of  gathering ;  serving  ,and  preserving  tinius ; 
pugmiar  and  abundant  kinds;  methods  of  cultivation ;  value  and 
amount  sold  in  market;  value  imported  by  orientals:  limus  for 
medicine  and  incantations;  analysis  and  comparative  food  value, 
with  other  valuable  observations  and  notes,  which  give  it  interest 
and  value. 


RETROSPECT   FOR    1907. 


^AWAII  has  moved  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  way  this 
past  year,  with  little  internal  commotion  or  external 
mishap,  as  last  year,  affecting  us.  We  are  certainly  a 
favored  land.  Following  a  winter  season  of  copious  rains  the 
generous  distribution  of  summer  showers  throughout  the  group 
has  greatly  bene6tted  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  "off  days"  the  weather  has  been 
delightful.  There  has  been  less  friction  apparent  in  public  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen;  business  has  continued  with  less  changes 
than  usual;  the  legislature  held  a  short  session  for  the  fair  and 
expeditious  transaction  of  its  business;  the  public  health  has  been 
safeguarded  from  threats  without  and  wilhin;  a  change  in  the 
executive  transpired  with  a  spirit  of  satisfaction  to  all  political 
parties  that  is  remarkable ;  we  have  been  honored  by  the  visit  of  a 
large  Congressional  party  of  investigation  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Territory,  and  enjoyed  the  welcome  call  of  the  "Big  Four"  cruis- 
ers, en  route  from  the  Orient  to  San  Francisco.  These  and  other 
subjects  in  the  events  of  the  year  are  detailed  as  follows : 

THE     I.Er.lSl,ATL'RE. 

The  new  legislature  convened  in  February,  as  usual,  the  Senate 
organizing  with  Hon.  K.  Faxton  Bishop  as  President,  and  the 
Representatives  with  Hon.  H.  L.  Holslein  as  Speaker,  and  con- 
ducted itself  with  commendable  spirit  and  (for  tiie  first  time  in  its 
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history)  completed  its  business  without  extension  of  its  session  of 
sixty  days.  A  number  of  good  laws  were  enacted  and  some 
wise  vetoes  sustained,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  like  wisdom  was 
not  exercised  throughout  instead  of  pandering  to  office-seeker's 
clamor  by  the  passing  of  a  municipal  act  for  the  City  of  Hono- 
lulu toward  the  end  of  the  session,  and  allowing  itself  to  be  stam- 
peded against  law,  order  and  commonsense,  in  the  interest  of  a 
self-styled  healer. 

A  far-reaching  beneficient  act  because  of  the  possibilities  it 
opens  up,  is  the  provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College  for  the  training  of  our  youth  in  scientific  lines, 
and  thus  aid  the  movement  of  intelligent,  diversified  industries 
in  these  islands,  and  in  keeping  with  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  Governor  appointed  as  its  Re- 
gents :  H.  E.  Cooper,  W.  G.  Smith  A.  Gartley,  M.  Campbell 
and  C.  F.  Eckart.  J.  E.  Roadhouse  of  the  Technical  Institute,  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  has  been  chosen  as  its  first  Dean. 

The  Nuuanu  dam  troubles  were  investigated  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, as  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  also  the  exchange  sale  of 
Government  lands  on  Lanaj,  both  of  which  made  full  reports. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  its  expenditures  showed  $14,737-37 
by  the  Senate  and  $29,587.76  by  the  House,  which,  with  the  esti- 
mated additional  expense  for  printing  and  Journal  of  $10,000, 
would  total  $54,325.13,  toward  which  the  federal  appropriation  of 
$30,000  for  this  object  was  applied. 

For  the  session's  work  there  were  401  signed  bills  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  31  vetoed  bills,  of  which  14  were  sustained.  Thirteen 
other  bills  met  with  "pocket  veto." 

OFFICIAL    CHANGES. 

Close  upon  the  termination  of  the  Legislature  it  became  gener- 
ally known  that  Governor  Carter  contemplated  resigning  before 
his  term  of  ofBce  expired,  and  much  speculation  was  indulged  in 
as  to  his  successor.  In  due  time  announcement  was  made  that 
Chief  Justice  Walter  F.  Frear  was  the  President's  choice  for  the 
responsible  position,  which  choice  met  with  general  commenda- 
tion throughout  the  Territory,  irrespective  of  party.    August  isth 
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was  the  date  selected  by  the  retiring  governor  to  transfer  the 
cares  of  State  and  preparations  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
were  made  accordingly,  which  took  place  in  the  "throne  room"  of 
the  Executive  building  on  the  date  above  mentioned,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Territorial  and  Federal  officials,  leading  citizens  and  pub- 
lic general. 

Following  the  retiring  address  of  Governor  Carter  the  newly 
appointed'  Secretary,  E.  A.  Mott-Smilh,  read  the  commission  of 
governor  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  to  Walter  F.  Frear, 
whereupon  Chief  Justice  Hartwell  administered  the  oath  of  oSice. 
The  new  governor  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address  (given 
in  pages  79-89  in  this  issue),  after  which  a  general  reception  was 
held  and  the  various  officials,  prominent  citizens  and  others,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  congratulations  befitting  the  oe- 

The  above  change  of  the  Executive  has  necessitated  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  Judiciary  and  Cabinet : 

Alfred  S.  Hartwell,  Chief  Justice,  vice  W.  F.  Frear,  promoted 
to  the  governorship. 

Sydney  M.  Ballon,  Second  Associate  Justice,  vice  A.  A.  Wilder, 
promoted. 

Ernest  A.  Mott-Smilh,  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  vice  A.  L,  C. 
Atkinson,  resigned. 

Chas.  R.  Hemenway,  Attorney  General,  vice  E.  C.  Peters,  re- 
signed. 

Marston  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  vice  C.  S. 
Hollow  ay,  resigned. 

CONGRESSIONAL    PARTY    VISIT. 

By  invitation  of  the  Territory  and  appropriation  of  $15,000  for 
its  expense,  a  party  of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  numbering 
some  sixty  persons,  visited  the  islands  in  May,  spending  three 
profitable  weeks  visiting  the  different  islands  in  their  inquiries  on 
various  questions  affecting  our  interests.  The  agricultural  condi- 
tions and  diversified  industry  possibihties  were  investigated";  our 
land  system  considered ;  immigration  and  labor  problem  looked 
into;  the  unjust  working  of  the  coastwise  law  in  its  application 
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here;  our  defenseless  position,  and  breakwater  and  lighthouse 
needs  demonstrated.  A  belated  party  came  a  few  weeks  later, 
spending  a  like  period  in  touring  the  islands  and  investigating  its 
needs  and  possibilities.  The  advancement  of  Hawaii  and  the 
progress  of  her  schools  was  a  revelation  to  the  majority  of  these 
visiting  statesmen.  It  was  an  enjoyed  educational  season  to 
them,  as  all  admitted,  and  will  enable  Congress  to  deal  under- 
standingly  with  Hawaiian  questions  that  may  came  before  it  from 
time  to  time. 

LOS    ANGELES    EXCURSIONISTS. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  excursion  party  com- 
prising 113  men  and  133  women,  arrived  in  March,  per  chartered 
steamer  Ohio,  for  the  round  trip  and  a  short  stay  at  Hilo  and  Ho- 
nolulu. They  first  visited  Hilo,  to  enjoy  its  exceptional  scenery 
and  volcano  experiences,  where  a  big  luau  was  given  in  their 
honor.  On  reaching  this  city  they  were  as  cordially  entertained 
and  shown  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  and 
the  strides  made  in  our  pineapple  industry  at  Wahiawa.  During 
their  visit  a  reception  was  given  them  at  Ainahau. 

NUU.\NU    D.-lM     INVE.STIG.\TI0N. 

N'ot withstanding  the  amended  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Xuuanu  dam  according  to  the  Kellogg  plans— as  mentioned  in 
last  Annual — troubles  of  various  kinds  occurred  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject fresh  and'  unassuring  before  the  public.  As  a  result,  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  investigation  thereon  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  to  examine  and  report.  In  pursuance  thereof  Mr.  J. 
D.  Schuyler,  C.  E.,  of  San  Francisco,  was  sent  for  to  come  and 
investigate  the  work.  After  careful  examination  he  passed  upon 
the  work  and  allayed  the  feeling  of  alarm  that  had  existed.  With 
certain  improvements  and  enlargement  to  a  capacity  of  3,300,000 
gallons,  he  recommended  that  $132,000  additional  appropriation  be 
made  for  its  completion,  which  was  duly  made.  In  the  meantime 
the  new  governor  assigned  to  Secretary  E.  A.  Mott-Smith  the 
duty  of  examining  all  documents  relating  to  its  construction  for 
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his  deductions  thereon,  resulting  in  terminating  the  existing  con- 
tract, preparator}'  to  new  arrangements  for  its  completion. 

IMMIGRATION     MATTERS, 

The  successful  opening  of  the  movement  to  obtain  settler  labor- 
ers from  Europe  by  the  Board  of  Immigration,  as  shown  in  the 
last  Annual,  under  charge  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Stackable,  in  the  arri\-ai 
of  the  Suz-eric  with  1,325  Portuguese  from  the  Madeira  Islands 
was  followed  in  March  by  a  goodly  company  of  settlers  from 
Malaga.  Spain,  per  S.  S.  Heliopolis,  which  arTived  here  April  26th 
with  2,287  Spanish  immigrants,  of  which  500  were  children.  In 
the  distribution  of  these  people  to  our  different  islands  much  satis- 
faction is  expressed  as  to  their  character  and  capabilities.  Over 
300  stayed  on  Oahu,  100  going  to  Waialua ;  332  went  to  the  Hilo 
district,  and  over  double  that  number  to  Maui. 

June  27ih  the  S.  S,  Kumeric  arrived  with  1,057  additional 
Portuguese,  comprising  189  families;  306  males,  241  females  and 
510  children. 

The  second  lot  of  Filipinos,  26  men,  two  women  and  two  chil- 
dren, arrived  February  25th  per  Nippon  Afaru,  and  the  third  (and 
probably  the  last)  shipment  came  by  the  same  vessel  July  29th. 
44  in  number,  consisting  of  28  men,  nine  women  and  seven  chil- 
dren. 

The  effort  to  procure  laborers  is  suspended  for  the  present, 
while  that  of  the  Filipinos  is  admittedly  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
obstacles  besetting  the  movement,  and  its  expense. 

Of  the  Japanese  immigration  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
solution  of  the  complex  problem.  The  systematized  method  of 
Japanese  emigration  companies  to  bring  Japanese  into  the  Terri- 
tory for  a  brief  stay,  and  then  to  forward  them  on  to  the  Coast, 
together  with  such  of  our  domicilecf  labor  as  could  be  induced 
by  various  allurements  to  leave  plantation  and  domestic  service, 
which  was  creating  alarming  conditions,  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  Immigration  Act  of  Congress  of  February  last,  which  ex- 
cludes Japanese  coolies  coming  to  the  United  States  from  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  Agents  and  agitators  in  this  city  worked 
up  a  mass  meeting  of  their  countrymen  and  denounced  the  .\ct 
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"in  the  name  of  humanity,  civilization  and  liberty  in  that  it  en- 
slaved them  permanently  to  Hawaii's  capitalists."  In  spite  of 
the  law  quite  a  number  took  successive  steamers  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, This  gradually  creased,  then  special  boats  were  chartered 
to  convey  them  to  Vancouver.  After  much  effort  and  various 
delays  three  ship  loads  of  Japanese  from  these  islands  were  landed 
at  that  port — which  exodus  the  interested  parties  threatened  to 
continue — but  the  movement  met  with  a  vigorous  protest  from  the 
labor  party  iti  that  city.  Threats  of  dire  consequence  for  breach 
of  treaty  was  in  the  air  for  a  time,  but  it  is  now  learned  that 
Canada's  refusal  to  admit  Japanese  laborers  from  Hawaii  will  not 
be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  with  Japan. ^ 

By  revision  of  agreement  with  her  Emigration  Agencies  the 
Japanese  government  now  limits  the  number  for  Hawaii  to  200 
per  month. 

rL.\NTATION     M.VTTERS. 

Elsewhere  is  shown  the  completion  of  two  ditch  projects  for  the 
irrigation  of  cane  lands.  A  result  of  the  Kohala  scheme  (re- 
ported! in  last  issue)  follows  early  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
Puakea  Plantation  Co.,  to  take  over  the  interests  of  the  Pual;ea 
Planting  Co.  and  extend  their  operations  on  landa  of  the  Wight 
Estate,  and  v;ill  develop  the  ti'act  by  aid  of  the  ditch  opened  up 
last  year. 

Kemoo  Land  Co.,  holding  lands  in  Waialua,  Oahu,  plan  to  plant 
the  same  in  cane  and  will  operate  tributary  to  the  Waialua  Agri- 
cultural Co, 

The  Olaa  Plantation,  as  an  encouragement  to  set  tier- laborers 
offers  an  acre  of  land  in  fee  to  laborers  who  work  steadily  with 
them  for  three  years  at  regular  wages.  So  far,  fifty  Portuguese 
and  thirty  Spanish  families  have  taken  np  the  proposition. 

The  year  1907  is  the  banner  year  of  Hawaii's  sugar  crop,  being 
440,017  tons,  the  next  largest  being  that  of  1903  with  437.991  tons. 

The  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co,,  of  Maui,  also  takes 
honors  this  same  season,  having  turned  out  44,130  tons,  said  to  be 
the  banner  plantation  crop  of  the  world. 

The  Honolulu  Plantation  has  added  a  fillration  plant  to  i(s  rc- 
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finery  outfit,  thus  putting  it  in  position  to  turn  out  a  refined 
product  of  sugar  fullj-  equal  to  that  produced  elsewliere,  which 
should  find  a  local  market  and  leave  no  field  for  future  iniporta- 


FRUIT    SHirMENTS. 

I'rof.  J.  E.  Higgins,  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station,  per- 
sonally conducted  another  fruit  shipment  to  the  mainland  this 
past  summer,  consisting  principally  of  pineapples  and  avocado 
pears  which  were  carried  as  far  East  as  Chicago,  and  introduced 
to  ihe  trade  there  in  perfect  condition.  Favorable  rates  were  also 
secured  from  the  railroads  for  future  shipments  of  tropic  fruit, 
so  that  it  now  remains  for  the  grower  to  simply  place  them  on 
the  market.  WJierever  these  pines  and  pears  were  shown  much 
interest  and  enquiry  has  been  manifest.  Mangoes  and  papayas, 
in  addition,  were  delivered  in  good  order  at  several  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  cities. 


As  intimated  in  last  issue  the  pineapple  and  canning  industries 
were  extending  their  operations  in  several  directions  and  this 
year  gives  evidence  of  the  rapid  strides  it  is  making  toward  a 
leading  place'in  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the  Territory,  not 
only  in  the  increased  amount  of  the  canned  product,  but  the  new 
and  extended  fields  brought  under  cultivation,  that  steps  are 
already  in  progress  for  still  further  increasing  the  canning  facili- 
ties at  several  points.  In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion that  Castle  &  Cooke,  and  Brewer  &  Co.,  two  of  the  leading 
sugar  agencies  of  this  city,  have  assumed  the  agency  of  some  of 
these  canning  concerns. 

In  June  the  canning  factory  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  at 
Iwilei,  enlarged  from  the  plant  at  Wahiawa,  began  operations 
wilii  cans  supplied  by  the  American  Can  Co.,  also  at  Iwilei.  Dur- 
ing the  busy  season  the  cannery  employs  300  hands,  one-third 
being  women  antf  girls.  Its  season's  pack  just  closed  is  given 
IS  two  and  a  quarter  million  cans. 

'^\\c  Hilo  cannery,  completed  this  year,  and  making  its  own 
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cans,  turns  out  as  its  first  season's  work  4,cxx)  cases.  Bruner's 
cannery,  in  Kona,  a  well  equipped  concern  and  making  also  its 
own  cans,  completes  its  season's  work  with  some  6,000  cases,  and 
expects  to  largely  exceed  this  next  year. 

The  Haiku  Co.,  of  Maui,  reports  a  very  successful  season,  with 
a  bright  outlook,  and  Kauai  reports  also  indicate  satisfactory 
progress. 

With  the  favorable  result  and  report  on  the  fruit  shipments  to 
Chicago,  the  outlook  for  the  export  of  fresh  pineapples  should 
soon  make  its  impression. 

BUSINESS     MATTERS. 

The  corporation  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co.  declared  a  million  dollar 
stock  dividend  in  July  last,  its  reserve  fund  accumulation  of  sev- 
eral years,  doubling  its  capital  stock  and  issuing  10,000  paid 
up  shares  to  its  fortunate  shareholders. 

Catton,  \eill  &  Co.  are  constructing  a  new  machine  shop  and 
a  power  house  at  Kakaako,  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  extending 
business. 

The  Commercial  Club  had  its  opening  July  20th,  1907,  in  its 
selected  quarters,  occupying  the  fourth  floor  of  the  McCandless 
building.  This  event  marks  an  era  in  the  business  life  of  Hono- 
lulu and  is  aimed  to  supply  a  need  both  for  local  and  visiting 
business  people.  The  Club  opened  house  with  a  membership  list 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Changes  of  business  locations  have  been  few  this  year,  the 
principal  ones  being  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  Rooms  from  the 
Progress  Block  to  premises  of  their  own,  corner  of  Alakea  and 
Merchant  streets,  a  gift  from  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  P.  C.  Jones. 

Hopp  &  Co.,  furniture  dealers,  moved  to  the  Lewers  &  Cooke 
building,  King  street,  and  the  Coyne  Furniture  Co.  have  taken 
their  vacated  stores  in  the  Young  building. 

W'm.  C.  Lyons  has  changed  from  Hotel  street  to  King,  near 
Fort. 

NEW    INDUSTRIES. 

Several  new  business  enterprises  have  been  entered  upon  this 
year  with  a  promising  outlook,  as  follows: 
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The  Wai^nae  Lime  Co.,  wliich  organized  eajly  in  the  year,  is 
erecting  a  double  kiln,  at  Iwilei,  of  200  barrels  capacity  each 
twenty-four  hours,  the  plant  for  which  was  received  in  September, 
The  Company  owns  a  tract  of  lime  rock  of  considerable  area  at 
Lualualei,  Waianae,  which  will  furnish  tliem  raw  material  for 
many  years,  and  an  easily  constructed  spur  from  the  O.  R.  &  L. 
Co.'s  line  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  crude  product.  Ex- 
pert tests  of  the  lime  rock  pronounce  it  excellent  in  quality. 

Average  imports  of  this  product  for  the  past  three  years  show 
our  annual  needs  to  be  64.226  barrels,  of  the  value  of  $66,224. 
which  would  be  a  neat  sum  to  keep  at  home. 

Another  project  to  supply  at  least  local  needs,  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Love's  Bakery  and  the  installment  of  the  new  biscuit, 
cracker  and  fancy  cake  machinery  of  a  capacity  equal  to  all  likely 
demands,  as  also  entirely  revolutionizing  old  hand  methods  in 
facilitating  bread  making.  It  is  fitted  with  a  modem  Ferris- 
wheel  oven,  making  it  an  up-to-date  concern  throughout.  The 
plant  will  require  a  working  force  of  twenty-five  hands. 

The  local  manufacture  of  soy,  which  has  sought  to  supplant  the 
imported  article,  has  met  with  such  success  that  a  corporation  has 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  to  enlarge  the  works  to  the 
capacity  of  3.000  tubs  per  month.  The  importation  of  soy  has 
run  as  high  as  100,000  tubs  a  year,  so  necessary  an  article  is  it  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  high  duty  thereon  favors 
the  local  product  materially. 

Still  another  enterprise  is  the  recently  incorporated  Hawaiian 
Copra  Co.,  capitalized  at  $30,000.  to  set  out  and  cultivate  coconut 
groves  of  choice  productive  quality  in  a  desirable  tract  of  some 
200  acres,  at  Kailua,  in  the  Koolau  district  of  this  island. 

Two  Vineyard  Companies  have  been  in  progress  the  past  few 
years,  one  each  on  Maui,  and  in  Kona,  Hawaii,  both  of  which  are 
already  extending  their  operations  by  increased  capital  from  their 
earnings.  The  Kona  concern,  beside  securing  a  desirable  tract 
for  additional  culture,  is  installing  a  boiler  and  machinery  for 
completion  of  their  winery  plant. 

Mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  cfistillerj-  in 
Kona.  Hawaii,  under  Federal  surveillance,  for  the  manufacture  of 
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Okolehao  from  the  wild  ti  root,  of  a  capacity  of  2,250  g:aUons  per 
month.  Its  product  will  be  shipped  to  Honolulu  bonded  ware- 
house. 

HAW.Ml'S    TRANSP.^CIFIC    YACHT. 

Following  up  the  successful  Transpacific  Yacht  Race  of  1906, 
initiative  steps  were  taken  by  the  Hawaii  Yacht  Club,  in  June 
last,  toward  securing  a  new  craft  to  represent  Hawaii  in  the  com- 
ing contest  of  1908.  A  committee  was  accordingly  formed  with 
H.  E.  Cooper  as  Chairman,  to  handle  and  finance  the  project. 
As  a  result  it  was  decided  to  build  a  yacht  here,  for  which  $10,000 
has  been  raised  by  stock  subscription.  The  craft  will  be  dis- 
tinctively Hawaiian,  with  as  much  island  material  as  possible  in 
her  construction,  and  is  to  have  a  distinctive  Hawaiian  name. 
The  design,  with  plans  and  specifications,  were  entrusted  to  the 
noted  yacht  designer,  C.  C.  Crowningshield,  and  upon  their  re- 
ceipt here  work  was  entered  upon  at  once  by  Sorenson  &  Lyle, 
to  insure  its  completion  in  time  for  the  coming  event,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  International  interest. 

NOTABLE    VISITORS. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors  of  the  year  is  to  be 
noted  that  of  Secretary  Strauss,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  who  accompanied  Governor  Carter  on  his  re- 
turn, July  31st,  "to  study  within  the  scope  of  his  Department  the 
needs  of  this  Territory,"  as  he  said,  and  spent  some  three  weeks 
of  intelligent  investigation  and  enquiry  upon  all  such  and  kindred 
subjects. 

August  2nd,  with  the  governor  and  party  a  visit  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  made  in  the  forenoon,  thence  by  autos  to  Wahiawa  and 
on  to  Waialua.  Returning  Saturday,  a  public  reception  was  held 
in  the  Executive  building  in  honor  of  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Strauss 
and  Hon,  Nicholas  and  Mrs.  Longworth,  visiting  here  at  the  same 
time. 

Tuesday  the  Secretary  was  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  he  met  in  conference 
with  members  of  the  Ciiamher  of  Commerce  and  the  Merchants' 
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Association,  at  the  Young  Hotel,  at  which  the  immigration 
problem  was  considered;  agriculture  and  commerce  dealt  with; 
labor  conditions  presented;  lighthouse  requirements  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  Coastwise  laws  in  their  application  to  these  islands 
illustrated. 

PUBLIC    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  attention  given  to  pubhc  improvements  have  been  more  of 
completion  and  preservation  rather  than  entering  upon  new  pro- 
jects. Work  on  wharf  extension  and  harbor  dredging  has  been 
in  winding  up  of  existing  contracts  preparatory  to  entering  upon 
a  season  of  activity  under  botli  territorial  and  federal  direction. 
Street  work  has  been  well  maintained  in  spite  of  road  damages 
through  excessive  rains. 

In  the  attention  given  Nuuanu  Dam,  the  work  on  the  Makiki 
reservoir  addition  to  our  water  works  system  has  come  quietly  to 
a  successful  close.  This  will  afford  material  relief  to  Manoa  and 
the  southern  suburbs. 

Bids  for  a  new  Court  house  at  Wailuku,  to  be  of  hollow  con- 
crete blocks,  and  for  which  $25,000  was  appropriated,  were  called 
lately,  and  the  work  assigned.  Like  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
new  high  school  building  for  this  city,  to  occupy  the  Merten's 
premises,  opposite  Thomas  Square,  on  Victoria  street,  but  some 
delay  may  occur  in  its  start,  on  legal  grounds. 

It  is  likely  that  work  on  the  extension  of  Kahauika  Post  will  b? 
undertaken  shortly,  instructions  having  been  receivetf  last  June  to 
double  its  capacity.  This  Post  was  occupied  for  the  first  time. 
April  15th,  1907. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  Makapitu  lighthouse  and  its  accom- 
panying buildings,  off  Waimanalo,  as  also  on  the  harbor  entrance 
light  of  this  port. 

The  Kunst  lot  at  Kapiolani  Park,  secured  by  the  County  of 
Oahu  for  a  beach  recreation  place  for  the  public,  has  been  pro- 
vided with  bath  houses,  dressing  rooms,  dancing  pavilion  and 
lounging  room,  and  the  bathing  place  deepened  by  removal  of  the 
coral. 
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PROSPECTIVE    KAHULUI, 

Leaseholders  of  Kahului  property  met  with  the  owners  of  the 
lands  there,  in  June  last,  and  surrendered  their  leases  preparatory 
to  laying  out  the  town  on  modern  lines.  The  lower  levels  will  be 
raised,  sewerage  and  the  water  system  improved,  and  fire  pro- 
tection provided.  This  work  of  remodeling  the  town  will  progress 
gradually,  and  until  new  lots  are  laid  out  old  tenants  will  occupy 
their  premises  as  tenants  at  will.  Vested  interests  will  not  be 
disturbed  until  this  has  been  done,  and  time  sufficed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  better  buildings  in  their  place. 

The  construction  of  its  breakwater  and  harbor  dredging  is  Hear- 
ing its  finish  at  the  private  expense  plans  contemplated,  but 
changed  somewhat  from  those  originally  designed.  Further  and 
more  extended  work  for  this  developing  important  shipping  port 
of  Maui  will  await  government  assistance  for  its  completion. 

REAL    ESTATE    AND    BUILDING. 

While  the  transactions  in  realty  for  the  year  may  fairly  claim 
activity  as  to  number,  the  records  indicate  few  transfers  of  mag- 
nitude, and  many  at  figures  below  assessor's  values.  A  number 
of  foreclosures  have  been  made  which  failed  to  clear  the  obliga- 
tions thereon.  The  spirit  of  the  market  has  not  been  encouraging 
for  sales  of  high  class  properties  as  evidenced  in  the  withdrawals 
recently  of  the  Isenberg  and  Cooper  offerings. 

A  long  mooted  question,  the  site  for  the  Federal  buildings,  has 
been  settled  at  last  by  the  selection  of  the  Mahuku  property,  run- 
ning through  from  King  street  to  Merchant.  Some  delay  oc- 
curs in  the  transfer,  clear  title  to  which  may  call  for  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Other  business  property  sales  include  the  Progress  block  to  the 
Japanese  government  for  its  Consulate ;  the  remainder  of  the  old 
Sailor's  Home  lot,  opposite  the  Police  station,  to  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  use,  and  the 
Magoon  block,  comer  of  Merchant  and  Alakea  streets,  to  C.  M. 
Cooke,  subject  to  a  long  existing  lease. 

Important  sites  in  Manoa,  from  the  old  Metcalf  tract,  have  been 
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secured  for  the  location  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  to  embrace 
the  Kawaiahao  Seminary  and  the  Mills'  Institute,  work  on  which 
are  already  in  progress. 

Building  has  not  shown  activity  of  late.  Apart  from  the  prose- 
cution of  work  on  the  new  buildings  at  Punahou,  a  few  pretentious 
residences,  and  the  completion  of  the  Kahauiki  Post,  work  has 
been  desultory  and  light.  Pennits  for  the  year  show  a  decline 
in  value  of  $26,000,  the  total  being  $331,500,  including  the  Harri- 
son and  McCandless  blocks,  finished  in  this  period.  The  outlook, 
however,  is  brighter,  for  there  are  a  number  of  important  struc- 
tures planned  for  in  schools  and  accompanying  buildings  in  this 
city  and  on  the  other  islands,  besides  the  bank  building  mentioned, 
excavations  for  which  are  completed. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  T.  H.  Davies'  Parish  house  in  the  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral  grounds,  was  laid  May  glh,  1907,  with  cere- 
monies, and  work  thereon  is  going  forward. 

FIRES    -AND    ALARMS. 

These  misfortunes  have  been  fortunately  few  for  the  year,  the 
more  important  occurrences  being  attended  by  circumstances 
strongly  pointing  to  incendiarism,  but  insufficient  in  proof  for  con- 
viction save  in  one  case. 

December  19th,  1906,  the  fine  new  residence  of  J.  F.  Waldron, 
at  Manoa,  just  about  completed,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  early  evening  hours,  from  alleged  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. The  value  of  the  structure  was  $12,000;  amount  of  in- 
surance thereon  $io,ooo. 

Shortly  after  midnight  of  June  4lh,  1907,  the  new  residence  for 
the  president  of  Oahu  College,  in  course  of  construction  just 
mauka  of  the  new  dormitories,  etc.,  of  the  college,  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  Suspicions  of  incendiarism  prevailed,  but  investiga- 
tion failed  to  elicit  convincing  proof.  Insurance  of  $10,000  has 
been  paid  thereon. 

Early  in  .\ugust  a  small  building  at  Kakaako  of  not  much  value 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Shortly  afterwards,  by  the  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  firemen  to  a  "still  alarm"  about  8  a.  m.  of  Sunday, 
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the  18th,  an  incendiary  blaze  in  the  Kerosene  warehouse  at  Ka- 
kaako  was  quenched  just  in  time  to  avert  a  serious  explosion  and 
conflagration.  The  suspicions  connected  with  the  case  were  fol- 
lowed up  for  several  weeks,  resulting  in  the  arrest,  confession  and 
conviction  of  the  guilty  party. 

Sing  Loy's  feed  warehouse  on  Kuuanu  street,  above  Merchant, 
was  discovered  on  fire  in  the  early  hours  of  December  and,  cause 
of  which  is  unknown.  The  place  was  gutted  and  adjoining  prop- 
erty saved  by  strenuous  effort.  Loss  claimed  at  over  $7,000; 
partly  insured. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  boiler  house  of  the  Waimanalo  Sugar  Co., 
Koolau,  at  two  a.  m.  of  December  loth.  Prompt  response  of  the 
laborers  and  courageous  energj-  in  battling  the  flames  overcame 
the  danger  after  an  hour's  fierce  fight ;  confining  it  to  the  house  of 
origin  and  saving  all  those  adjoining.  Damage  estimated  at 
$4,000. 


Schooner  Laz-inia,  of  40  tons  register,  from  windward  ports  for 
Honolulu,  was  caught  in  a  Kona  gale  and  went  ashore  of?  Wai- 
kiki,  December  30,  1906,  and  went  quickly  to  pieces,  the  officers 
and  crew  all  swimming  safely  to  shore. 

British  bark  Carollton,  en  route  from  Newcastle  to  this  port, 
with  coal,  was  lost  on  Midway  Island  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1906.  Her  crew  was  rescued  by  the  cable  ship  Restorer,  hence 
for  that  purpose,  and  taken  to  Vancouver. 

March  4,  1907,  the  British  ship  Loch  Garzi'e,  from  Nitrate  ports 
for  Honolulu,  grounded  off  Kamalo,  Molokai,'  mistaking  it  tor 
this  port.  By  aid  of  the  tug,  the  Mantling,  and  a  couple  of  the 
Inter-Island  steamers  which  hurried  to  the  rescue,  she  was  hauled 
off  on  the  7th  without  materia!  damage  and  towed  to  port. 

The  same  month  an  incendiary  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the 
British  ship  Claz'crdon,  lying  at  the  dock,  Honolulu,  but  prompt 
response  of  the  Fire  department  overcame  the  danger. 

Bark  Tillie  Starbuck,  of  the  Brewer  line,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
goods  from  New  York  for  this  market,  was  abandoned  at  sea  off 
the  coast  of  Chile ;  the  captain  and  crew  making  their  way  by  open 
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boats  to  Coquinibo,  arriving  August  23rd.  No  particulars  of  the 
misfortune  has  lieen  received  here. 

Bark  Nuuanu,  of  the  same  Une,  left  New  York  for  Honolulu, 
August  13th,  with  a  full  cargo  of  staple  goods,  but  springing 
aleak  a  short  distance  out  returned  to  port  and  after  undergoing 
a  week's  repairs  resumed  her  voyage. 

Schooner  Spokane,  lumber  laden,  arrived  November  17th,  in 
distress,  having  sprung  her  mainmast  head  in  a  heavy  north-east 
gale  en  route  from  Kailua  to  Hilo,  which  necessitated  bearing 
away  for  this  port  for  repairs. 

Norwegian  steamer  Admiral  Borresen,  lumber  laden  from  Seat- 
tle, en  route  for  Taku,  China,  arrived  November  igth  dismantled 
and  badly  damaged  in  a  heavy  gale  which  occurred  November 
and,  wherein  great  seas  striking  the  ship  broke  loose  the  deck 
load  of  heavy  timbers,  breaking  off  both  masts,  crushing  in  the 
deck  house,  carrying  away  long  sections  of  bulwarks  on  the  star- 
board' side,  and  rendering  her  saloon  and  forward  cabins  a  mass 
of  ruins. 

Steamer  Javties  Makee,  in  entering  tlie  harbor  of  Kamalo,  Molo- 
kai,  November  23rd,  through  disabled  steering  gear,  went  on  the 
reef  and  by  force  of  the  wind  was  driven  over  to  deep  water,  from 
which  position  she  finally  worked  out  safely  with  high  tides. 

WEATHER    CONDITIONS. 

Probably  few  jear's  records  will  show  a  heavier  rainfall  for  the 
winter  season  throughout  the  islands  than  that  of  1906-07.  Rains 
set  in  December  13th,  giving  3.16  inches  in  this  city  in  24  hours,  as 
against  an  average  of  0.49  for  the  past  seven  years.  Copious 
rains  followed  on  the  21st  to  23rd.  The  latter  part  of  the  month 
much  rain  was  reported  from  many  stations,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  an  electric  storm  prevailed,  doing  much  damage  in  vari- 
ous parts.  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  with  a  continuation  of 
rain  and  thunder. 

Sunday,  February  3rd,  the  city  was  deluged,  the  record  show- 
ing 3.28  inches  for  the  24  hours;  street  damages  estimated  at 
$12,000.  About  the  same  time  a  big  storm  prevailed  on  Maui, 
damaging  roads  and  cane  fields  generally. 
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Unusual  rain  spells  for  summer  occurred  on  most  of  the  Islands 
in  August.  Windward  Hawaii  experienced  several  days  of  a 
heavy  continuous  downpour.  In  Hilo  the  Electric  Light  plant 
was  badly  damaged  by  the  swollen  stream. 

KOA    AND    OHIA    LUMBERING    PROSPECTS. 

Toward  the  close  of  1906  the  American-Hawaiian  Mahc^any 
Lumber  Co.,  a  California  corporation,  was  reported  formed  to 
operate  leased  lands  in  the  Kau  and'  South  Kona  districts  to  get 
out  and  ship  koa  Ic^s  to  the  Coast.  One  hundred  men  were  re- 
ported employed,  with  W.  W,  Wilson  as  local  manager. 

The  koa  lumber  mill  mentioned  in  last  issue  as  to  be  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Volcano  House,  was  in  process  of  construction 
in  March,  estimated  to  cost  some  $50,000.  Since  that  time  a 
new  branch  of  its  industry  has  opened  up  in  the  demand  from  the 
mainland  for  ohia  railroad  ties,  a  full  cargo  of  which  were  shipped 
from  Hilo  in  June  and  contracts  have  been  signed  with  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  deliver  500,ock)  ties  yearly  for 
the  next  five  years.  To  facilitate  its  operati<Mis  the  company  is 
extending  its  railroad  eleven  miles,  and  will  connect  at  Glenwood 
with  the  Hilo  Railroad  Co.'s  line. 

In  October  the  company  voted  to  double  its  capital  stock, 
$200,000,  so  as  to  operate  in  several  sections  of  the  forest  at  once 
in  getting  out  ties  on  their  contract. 

RUBBER    GROWING. 

Interest  in  the  growth  of  rubber  trees  throughout  the  islands  is 
taking  a  firm  hold.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Hawaiian 
Rubber  Growers'  Association  formed  on  Maui,  with  headquarters 
at  Kahului,  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  In  October  a 
convention  was  held  at  Nahiku,  at  which  many  of  the  members 
attended  by  chartered  steamer.  Parties  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  industry  gathered  from  Honolulu,  Lahaina,  Ka- 
hului and  other  points  for  attendance  on  this,  the  first  rubber 
convention  on  American  soil,  and  the  few  days  devoted  to  prac- 
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tica!  demonstration  of  its  commercial  possibilities  was  assuredly 


Four  Maui  companies  are  reported  to  have  cleared  1,000  acres, 
of  which  800  are  planted,  besides  which  the  Hana  and  Kipahulu 
sugar  plantations  are  utiUzing  their  gulches  for  the  growth  of 
rubber.  One  company  at  Nahiku  is  reported  to  have  several 
thousand  trees  which  will  be  ready  to  tap  next  spring.  The 
Pacific  Development  Co.,  for  rubber  growing  in  Puna,  Hawaii, 
organized  early  in  1907,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  Fifty  acres 
were  planted  in  August,  with  the  expectation  of  doubling  it  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Other  localities  are  being  looked  into  for  desirability  as  tracts 
for  rubber  culture  and  a  number  of  sugar  plantations  are  urged  to 
plant  their  waste  places  to  rubber,  like  the  two  above  mentioned, 
both  from  a  productive  and  rainfall  influence  point  of  view. 

OCEANIC-AUSTRALIAN    LINE.* 

The  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.  discontinued  its  service  to  the  Colonies 
with  the  return  of  the  Sonoma  in  May  last,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  grant  a  subsidy,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  New 
Zealand  mail  contract.  It  is  hoped  this  is  but  a  temporary  sus- 
pension, and  that  Congress  will  grant  the  needed  aid  to  maintain 
a  regular  mail  and  passenger  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Colonies.  New  Zealand,  Samoa  and  Honolulu  have  greatly 
missed  the  conveniences  of  this  line,  and  the  terminal  ports  more. 

MINISTERIAL    CHANGES. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note  that  three  of  the  Pro- 
testant foreign  churches  of  this  city  should  receive  new  pastors 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in  the  same  year. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Rev.  J.  Walter  Sylvester,  D.  D.,  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  Central  Union  Church,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder,  for  several  years  past  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Board. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Edwards  resigned  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  return  to  the  mainland',  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Rev.  A.  C.  McKeever. 
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Rev,  David  Crane  relieves  Rev.  John  Wadman  from  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Methodist  Church,  to  enable  him  to  take  general  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  that  denomination  among  the  different  na- 
tionalities throughout  the  islands,  principally  Japanese  and 
Koreans. 

ERUPTIONS. 


Among  the  events  of  the  year  of  unusual  interest  was  an  erup- 
tion from  the  slope  of  Mauna  Loa,  some  distance  below  the  sum- 
mit on  the  Kau  side,  which  occurred  about  midnight  of  January 
9th,  a  descriptive  account  of  which  appears  on  pages  131-35  of 
this  issue.  The  eruption  was  preceded  by  earthquakes  of  unusual 
character  which  continued  at  intervals  till  the  nth,  seven  being 
felt  at  Kau  on  the  closing  date.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
eruption  was  the  density  of  sulphurous  smoke  attending  it,  the 
withering  effect  of  which  on  nearly  all  vegetation  was  severe,  even 
in  sections  remote  from  the  course  of  the  flows. 

Kilauea  became  active  January  25th  and  continued  so  for  some 
weeks,  slowly  filling  up  the  crater,  then  gradually  subsiding  by 
fitful  spells. 

NECROLOGY    FOR    I907. 

Among  those  of  the  year  who  have  "ceased  from  their  labors" 
and  gone  to  their  reward  are  many  of  well  known  early,  or  promi- 
nent, residents,  several  of  whom  died  abroad,  viz. :  John  Ena, 
in  California;  Junius  Kaae,  Henry  E.  Highton,  Captain  W.  B. 
Godfrey  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Gray,  in  San  Francisco;  Dr.  C.  B.  Green- 
field at  Honokaa,  Andrew  Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  Castle,  H.  J.  Nolte, 
A.  B.  Loebenstein  at  Hilo,  Mrs.  S.  Savtdge,  Geo.  D.  Gear,  Geo. 
Cockett  at  Paia,  J.  M.  Homer  at  Kukaiau,  Rev.  J.  Kauhane, 
David  A-i,  John  Chas.  Peterson  ("Diamond  Head  Charlie"), 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Parker  ("Mother  Parker"),  aged  102  years,  Joao 
Moniz  at  Kohala,  aged  104,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Davies  in  England;  Alex. 
Garvie,  and  Chas.  Creighton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  Children's 
Hospital  in  Honolulu,  toward  which  a  prominent  Kauai  resident 
agrees  to  give  $50,000  for  its  construction  if  a  like  sum  is  secured 
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for  endowment.  Two  contributions  of  $10,000  each  come  from 
Germany. 

The  Floral  Auto  and  Pa-u  Riders  parade  is  becoming  a  feature 
of  Washington's  birthday  celebration  in  this  city,  that  for  1907 
being  more  elaborate  and  spectacular  than  heretofore.  Beside  a 
larger  company  of  pa-u  riders  further  interest  obtained  by  its 
closing  exhibition  of  competitive  horsewoman  ship  at  the  baseball 
grounds. 

Improvement  in  sugar  shipment  facilities  have  been  mad'e  this 
year  at  the  railroad  wharves,  whereby  sugar  is  now  delivered  to 
four  hatches  of  large  steamers  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  sacks  a 
minute. 

The  Countr>-  Club  had  its  opening  April  27,  1907,  on  which 
occasion  a  general  reception,  or  open  house,  was  held  for  the  so- 
ciety of  Honolulu,  which  was  very  generally  attended  in  rec<^^i- 
tion  of  the  event. 


The  first  display  of  the  Chinese  flag  in  these  islands  was  in 
July,  1854,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  ship  Hamilton,  from  San 
Francisco,  en  route  to  the  Caroline  Islands.  She  was  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  owned  in  China,  manned  by  Chinese  and  seeking  a 
cargo  of  hogs  for  the  California  market. 


A  Neat  Tribute. — "I  have  seen  much  of  the  world.  I  am 
familiar  with  those  places  which  are  the  favored  lands  for  tourists 
and  my  eight  days'  stay  here  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no 
land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  considering  climate  and  population, 
and  considering  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  scenery  and  charms 
of  hospitahty,  which  offers  so  much  to  the  tourist  either  in  health 
or  pleasure  as  this  Eden  of  the  Pacific." — From  Address  of  Secre- 
tary Straus. 
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List  of  Sugar  Plantations,  Mills  and  Cane  Growers  Through- 
out the  Islands. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  planters  only;  those  marked 
with  a  dagger  (t)  are  mills  ottly;  all  others  are  plantations  complete, 
owning  iheii  own  mill.      (Ctrrected  to  Dee,  I,  1907.) 

Name.  Location.  .Manager.  Agents 

Apokaa.  Sugar  Co.*.  .Ewa,   Oahu G.  F.  Renlon. ..  ..Castle  &  Cooke 

Ew3  Plantation Ewa,    Oahu G.  F.  Renton.^.  ..Castle  &  Cooke 

Gay  &  Robinson*.  ..  .Makaweli    Kauai.. Gay  &  Robinson.  .Waterh'se  Tr.  Co. 

Grove  Farm* Nawiliwili.  Kauai. Ed.  Broadbent. ..  .Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Hakalau  Plant.  Co.,.Hilo,  Hawaii J.  M.  Ross (rwin  &  Co. 

Halawa  Sugar  Co.  ...Kohala,   Hawaii..  .T.  S.  Kay Waterh'se  Tr.  Co. 

Hamakua  Mill  Co, .  .Hamakua,  Hawaii. .'\.  Lidgaie Davies  &  Co. 

Hawi  Mill  &  Plant.  Kohala,  Hawaii. .J.  Hind Hind,  Rolph  &  Co. 

Haw.  Agr.  Co Kau,    Hawaii W.  G.  Ogg Brewer  &  Co. 

Haw.  Com.  &  S.  Co.    Puunene,    Maui...F.  F.  Baldwin Alex.  &  Baldwin 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  .Makaweli.  Kauai.. B.  D.  Baldwin. ..  .Alex.  &  Baldwin 

Hawaii  Mill  Co Hilo,   Hawaii W.  H.  Campbell. -Hackfeld  &  Co.     . 

Hilo  Sugar  Co Hilo,    Hawaii John  A.   Scott Irwin  &  Co. 

Honolulu  Plant.  Co. -Halawa,  Oahu. ...Geo.   Ross Irwin  &  Co. 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co-.  .Hamakua,  Hawaii.K.  S,  Gjerdrum..  .Schaefer  &  Co, 

Honomu  Sugar  Co.- -Hilo,    Hawaii Wm.  PuUar Brewer  &  Co. 

Hutchinson  S.  P- Co. Kau.  Hawaii C.   Wolters .IrwiniCo. 

Kaeleku  Sugar  Co...Hana.   Maui J.  Chalmers Grinbaum  &  Co. 

Kahuku  Plantation. -. Kahuku,  Oahu Andrew   Adams..  .Alex.  4  Baldwin 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.  ...Kekaha,  Kauai.  ...H.  P.  Faye Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Kilauea  S-  Plant.  Co.Kilauea.  Kauai.. .-F.  Scott Irwin  &  Co. 

Kipahulu  Sugar  Co.  .Kipahulu,  Maui.-  -H.  Haneberg. Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Kihei  Plantation*. .. -Kihei,    Maui A.  J.    McLeod. ..  .Alex,  i  Baldwin 

Kohala    Plantation.  .-Kohala.   Hawaii-. -Geo.  C.  Wall Castle  &  Cooke 

Koloa  Sugar  Co Koloa,  Kauai W.  Weinzheimer- .  Hackfeld  &  Co- 

Kona  Develpmt  Co-.  .Kona,  Hawaii W.  M.  .McWayne.  -Hawn.  DTpmt  Co- 

Kiikaiau  Mill  Co.' . . .  Hamakua,  Hawaii.E-   Madden Davies  &  Co. 

Kiikaiau  Plant-  Co. . .  Hamakua,  Hawaii.Albert   Horner.  ...Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Laie  Plantation Laie.  Oahu S-  E-  Wooley Alex,  &  Baldwin 

Laupahoehoe  S.  Co,  .Laupahoehoe,  Ha.C.  McLennan Davies  &  Co. 

LihueatHanam'Iu  MillLlhue,    Kauai F.  Weber Hackfeld  &  Co. 

Makee  Sugar  Co Kealia,   Kauai G.    H-    Fairchild 

Maui  Agrl-  Co Haiku,  etc..  Maui-H.  A.  Baldwin, .., Alex,  &  Baldwin 

McBryde  Sugar  Co,,Wahiawa.  Kauai. .W-   Slodart Davies  &  Co. 

Niulii  Mill  &  Plant. -Kohala.   Hawaii.  ..Robert   Hal! Davies  &  Co. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co Waipaho.   Oahu-..E-  K-  Bull Hackfeld  &  Co, 

Olaa  Sugar  Co Olaa,  Hawaii Ino.  Watt Bishop  S:  Co, 

Olowalu  Sugar  Co- -  .Olowalu,  Maui.  ...Geo-   Gibb Irwin  &  Co. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co, -.Hilo,  Hawaii John  T.  Moir Brewer  &  Co. 

Oofcala  Sugar  Co. ..  .Ookala,  Hawaii...  W.  G.  Walker, .- -Brewer  &  Co. 

Paauhaii  S.  Plant.  Co. Hamakua,  Hawaii.Tas.  Gibb Irwin  &  Co. 

Pacific  Mill  (t) Hamakua,  Hawaii-AuR.  Ahrena Schaefer  &  Co. 

Pepeckeo  Sugar  Co.  .Hilo,  Hawaii las,  Webster llrowerft  Co. 
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List  of  Sugar  PlanUtions,  Mills  and  Cane  Growers  Through- 
out the  Islands — Continued. 

Name,  Location,  Aianacer  Acents. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,Lld.Lahain3,  Maui..!..  Barkhausen.  ..Hackfeld  8c  Co. 

Puakea  Plant  Co*-.Kohala,  Hawaii.  H.  R.  Bryant Davies  &  Co. 

Puako  Plantation.... S.  Kohala,  Haw..J.  C.  Searle Jlind,  Rolph  &  Co. 

Union  Mill  Co Kohala,  Hawaii.  .H.  H.  Renton.  ...Davies  &  Co. 

Waiakea  Mill  Co Hilo.  Hawaii. ..  .C.  C  Kennedy.  ..Davies  &  Co. 

Waialua  Agrl.  Co.  ...Waialua,  Oahu..W.  W.  GoodaJe.  .Castle  &  Cooke 

Waianae  Plantation. .Waianae,  Oahu..Fred  Meyer -J.  M.  Dowsett 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co... Wailuku,    Maui..C.   B.   Weils Brewer  &   Co. 

Waimanalo  S.  Co Waim'nalo, OahuGeo.  Chalmers.  ..Irwin  &  Co. 

Waimea  Sug.  M.  Co.Waimea,  Kauai.  .Jno.    Fassoih Casllc  &  Cooke 


Pacific  Scientific  Institutkxi. 

Application  has  been  filed  by  a  number  of  our  foremost  citizens  for  a 
fifty  year  charter  under  the  above  title,  the  objects  of  which  as  set  forth, 
are:  "To  encourage  in  the  broadest  sense  and  most  liberal  manner  in- 
vestigation, research  and  discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  make  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  thereof  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,"  for  which 
purpose  the  corporation  seeks  authority  to  hold  sufficient  property  to  carry 

The  incorporating  petitioners  are :  F.  C.  Atherton.  W.  A.  Bryan,  J.  B. 
Castle.  C.  H.  Cooke,  H.  E.  Cooper,  T.  C.  Davies,  W.  F.  Frcar,  A.  F. 
Griffiths.  P.  L.  Home.  F.  J.  Lowrey.  W.  Pfotenhauer,  M.  P.  Robinson, 
W.  O.  Smith,  L.  A.  Thurston  and  R.  H.  Trent. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institution  In  detail  is  given  as  follows: 

(a)  To  conduct,  endow  and  assist  investigation  in  any  department  of 
science,  and  to  this  end  lo  cooperate  with  governments,  universities,  col- 
leges, technical  classes,  corporations,  learned  societies,  organizations  and 
individuals. 

(b)  To  appoint  committees  and  experts  lo  direct  special  lines  of  re- 

(c)  To  publish  and  distribute  documents. 

(d)  To  conduct  lectures,  hold  meetings  and  acquire  and  maintain  a 

(e)  To  purchase  real  estate,  etc.,  or  property  real,  personal  or  mixed 
— not  to  exceed  in  value  $10,000,000,  and  to  lease  or  rent  such  property. 
and  10  construct  such  buildings,  vessels  and  equipments  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  convenient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  corporation. 

(f)  In  general  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  corporation,  and  to 
prosecute  ethnographical,  biological  and  general  scientific  surveys  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  amplify,  apply  and  publish  the  results  of  such  sur- 
veys, during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  Institution, 
or  until  said  work  shall  have  been  substantially  accomplished. 
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Hawaii  Plantations, 

Waiakea  Mill  Co 

Hawaii  Mill  Co 

Hilo  Sugar  Co 

Onomea  Sugar  Co 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 

Honomu  Sugar  Co 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co 

Ookala  Sugar  Plantation  Co. 

Kukaiau  Plantalion  Co 

Kukaiau  Mill  Co 

Hamakua  Mill  Co 

Paauhau  Sugar  Plantation  Co, 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co 

Pacific  Sugar  Mill 

Niulii  Mill  and  Plantalion 

Halawa  Plantation 

Kohala  Sugar  Co 

Union  Mill  Co 

HawiMill 

Kona  Sugar  Co , 

Hutchinson   Sugar  Plnln.  Co. 

Hawaiian  Agricul.  Co 

Puakea  Plantation 

Olaa  Sugar  Co 

Puna  Sugar  Co  

Puako  Planiaiion 
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HAWAIIAN  SUOAB  OBOFS.  1902-1907    Oantinnsd. 


Maui  Plantations. 


Kipahulu  Sugar  Co 

Hamoa  Plantation  Co, . ,  . 

Hana  Plantation  Co 

!Iaiku  Sugar  Co 

Paia  Plantation 

Haw'n  Coml  &  Sug,   Co. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co 

Olowatu  Co 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd  . . . 
Kihet  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd. 
Maui  Sugar  Co 


Oaku  Plantations. 

Waimanalo  Sugar  Co 

Heeia  Agricul.  Co.,  Ltd . . 

l.aie  Plantation 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co 

Waialua  AKricultur.il   Co. 

Waianae  Co 

Ewa  Plantation  Co 

Apokaa  Sugar  Co 

Oahu  Sugar  Co 

Honolulu   Plantation  Co. 


Kauai  Plantations. 

Kilauea  Sugar  PIntn  Co. 

Makce  Sugar  Co. 

Lihue  Plantation  Co 

Grove  Farm  Plantation... 

Koloa  Sugar  Co 

McBrvde  Sugar  Co 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Co 

Gay  &  Robinson 

Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co 

Kekaha  .Sugar  Co  

Estate  of  V.  Knudsen .... 

Total 


1.427 

1,748 
2,700 
4,234 
4,146 
19.477 
5,934 
1.055 
9.960 
5,562 
483 


5.623 
17.001 

5.000 
38.775 


3,672 
11.232 
13.674 
2,915 
5,001 
9.113 
11.480 
2,265 
56S 
8,978 


19,800 
5.348 
33,162 


6.397, 
7,856 
33,230 ' 
7.490 


84,776       77.985100,434    102,960104,772 


3,218     1     2,963 


6,360 
18,682 

5,500 
29.797 


121,066      102,019 


3,012 
8,215 
11,373 
1,896 
4,825 
11.922 
10.324 
1,645 


1,850 
7,840 
14,611 
1,679 
6,172 
10,535 
11,493 
1,665 
627 
7,447 


2,290 
8,335 
14.185 
1.679 
6.172 
13,136 
19,062 
2,151 
1.305 
7.318 


69,720   61,484       64.606    76,314      74,753172,081 


1,1121  873 
6,689l  6,500 
20,788|  22,614 
5, 490 1     6.214 


113,750|1I9,273 


2.700'  3.844 

7,986  6,696 

16,0051  14.127 

1,933'  1,807 

5,570  5,533 

11.024  7,890 

18,616  20,140 

2,0991  2,590 

1.550,  1,425 

6,626  7,329 


'6441 


6S0 


•The  Haiku  Sugar  Co.,  and  Pai. 
Agricultural  Co. 

tThe  Hana  Plantation  changes  in 


iutation  now  conjprise  the  Maui 
e  to  the  Kaeleku  Plantation  Co. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE.  TERRITORY   OF   HAWAII. 

Corrfctetl  to  December  i,  1907. 


Frank  /.  Hare,  Inspector  in  Charge. 

Geo.  W.  Carr,  Assl.  Sup'l.  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Jos.  G.  Pratt.  Postmaster. 

Jno.  T.  Stayton,  Asst.  Postmaster;  Vim.  McCoy,  Cliief  Registry  Clerk; 
F.  E.  Colby,  Chief  Money  Order  Clerk:  W.  C.  Kenake,  Chief  Mailing; 
Clerk;  F.  T.  Sullivan,  Supt.  of  Delivery. 

POSTMASTERS  ON  HAWAII. 


Hilo Geo.  Desha 

Pepeekeo  E.  N.  Deyo 

Honomu Wm.  Hay 

Kawaihae  J.  Laau 

Mahukona :R.  R,  Elgin 

Kukuihaclc  W.  Homer 

Paauhau  Jas.  Gibb 

Kamuela Moses  Koki 

Kohala Miss  M.  R.Woods 

Paauilo Anthony  Lidgale 

Laupahoeboe E,  W.  Barnard 

-Ookala W.  C.  Walker 

Honokaa A.  B.  Lindsay 

Mountain  View E.  L.  Racktiff 

Kalapana  Dan'l  Kaloi 

Volcano  House D.  Lyeurgus 


Keauhou Mrs,   H.  L.  Kawewehi 

Holualoa L.  S.  Aungsl 

Kailua John  P.  Currs 

Kealakekua Robt.  V.  Woods 

Napoopoo  R.  Wassman 

Hoopuloa D.  L.  Keliikuli 

Kookena L,  P.  Lincoln 

Pahala T.  C.  Wills 

Honuapo C.  P,  Akamu 

Waiohinu Anna  H.  McCarthy 

Naalehu Carl  Wolters 

Hakatau    Wm.  Ro-^s 

Olaa  John  Watt 

Papaaloa Al  tred  C,  Palfrey 

Lalamilo J.  C.  Searle 


POSTMASTERS  ON  MAUI. 


Lahaina  Arthur  Waal 

Wailuku L.  M.  Vetleson 

Makawao A.  F.  Tavares 

Hana N.  Omsted 

Huelo Wm.  F.  Pogue 

Puunene H.  P.  Baldwin 

Kaupo  Jas.  Keawe 

Makena D.  Kapohakiikimohewa 

Kihei W.  A.  Sparks 

Honokohau R.  C,  Searle 


Kipahula  Mrs.  J.  Glenn 

Kahului J.  N.  S.  Williams 

Paia D,  C.  Lindsay 

Hamakuapoko W.  F.  Mossman 

Haiku  Jas.  Lindsay 

Peahi Geo.  Groves 

Keanae J.  W.  K.  Halcmano 

Waiakoa Joaquin  Vincent 

Keokea L.  C.  Akana 


POSTHfASTERS  ON  OAHU, 


Aiea  (acting). . 

Pearl  City J.  P.  Keppler 

Ewa Geo.  F.  Renion 

Waipahu J.  H.  Travis 

Waianae F.  Meyer 

Walalua W.  W.  Goodale 

Laie S.   W.  Woolley 

Kahana  A.  Opunui 


Geo.  Ross    I    Punakiu  D.  Kaapa 

"    "       '        ■    Waimanalo A.  Irvine 

Kahiiku Andrew  Adams 

Heeia  Frank  Pahia 

Wahiawa H.  R.  Grant 

Haleiwa Si.  Clair  Bidgood 

Waikane  Sam'l  Waiwi 
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POSTMASTERS  ON  KAUAI. 

Uhue Frank  Crawford  Kealia Jno.  W.  Neal 

Koloa A.  BuchholU  Kilauea  F.  Scott 

Hanapepe H.  H.  Brodie  Kekaha A.  F.  Knudsen 

Makaweli B.  D.  Baldwin  Waimea C.  B.  Hofgaard 

Eleele Mrs.  J.   I.  Silva  Hanalei N.   F.   Sanborn 

POSTMASTERS  ON  MOLQKAI  AND  LANAI. 

Pukoo D.  K.  Ilae    I    Keomoku  Chas.  Gay 

Kalae  Ellen  Sobey        Kalaiipapa J.S.Wilmington 

Pelekunu  J.  Kapahu        Kaunakakai  F.  Minamina 

Halawa '. M.  H.  Kane  I 

POST  OFFICE  INFORMATION. 

Office  hours  of  the  General  Delivery  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock 
midnight.  On  legal  holidays  the  time  is  from  8  a.  m.  to  g  a.  m.  On 
Sundays,  from  9  to  lo  a.  m. 

Hours  of  the  Stamp  and  Registry  Department  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p. 
m,,  and  of  the  Money  Order  Department  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  General  Delivery  is  open  (except  Sundays  and  holidays)  from  6 
a.  m.  till  midnight,  for  the  delivery  of  mail,  registering  of  letters  and 
issuance  of  Money  Orders. 

Inter-Island  mails  close  forty-five  minutes  before  the  sailing  of  steam- 
ers.    For  foreign  ports  the  ordinary  mails  close  one  hour  prior  to  steam- 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE,  DOMESTIC 

First  class  matter  (letters,  etc.) 2  cents  per  oz.  or  fraction 

Second  class  (newspapers  and  periodicals) i  cent  per  4  oz.  or  fraction 

Third  class  (books,  circulars) I  cent  per  2  oz.  or  fraction 

Fourth  class  (merchandise— limit  of  weight  4  lbs.) 

1  cent  per  oz.  or  fraction 

Registration  Fee   (additional  postage) 8  cents 

Immediate  Dehvery  Stamp  (additional  to  postage) 10  cents 

Postal  Cards  i  cent  each 

FOREIGN    POSTAGE. 

The  rate  to  all  foreign  countries  except  Canada  and  Mexico  are  -. 
Letters  per  ounce  or  fractional  parr,  5  cents  for  first  ounce,  and  3  cents  for 
each  additional  ounce.  Printed  matter,  ;  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  part. 
Postal  Cards,  2  cents  each. 

Parcels  of  Merchandise,  12  cents  per  pound.  Limit  of  weight,  4  pounds, 
6  ounces. 
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CLERKS     OF     8UPREUE     AND     ClftCtnT 
COURTS. 


I  1b(  Circuit  Oaho.- 


Brd  Deputy  CTerk  IbI  Circuit,  Oahu , 

Job  Batebelor 

4th  Depnty  Clerk  lit  Circuit;  Oahu..-- 


Sth  Depnty  Clerk  lat  Circuit.  Oahn. 
itarit  Clerli  'jndici 


...W.  S.  Ohillin*'"™ 

nograph 

M 

KZ?*Mi«K.« 

" 

^""'""j'^roi" 

ahde 

UI 

H.wa 
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REGISTER    ASD    DIRECTORY. 


^ci^.W 

.A.   8.   U  Baron   Onrncr 
■'':.^'!'!"i«.'^^w'!V  ParTi, 

RETERB,  ETC. 

.SdhHlandi   H.  M.  *oD  Ht 

BdnlQm— Acling  tW«u1 f.  A.  8cha..t 

SurMj— Acline  Conml W.  PtoHnhau 

l>*ninaik H.  R,  MacfaHa 

C.  A.  K.  Hopkins. 

L,  Hop 
w;   ion 

.B 
.B 
TR 

<f.  W.  Berkley 
..C.  A.   Uoyle 

itiS  3rd  Jades 
TES. 

Honolnlu 

Chili— Aciing  Conaui H.  Foe 

Ureal  Brl  la  in— Consul. R.  de  B.  La>» 

Spain- VicB-Consul   (Acting) A.  Marqu 

Kr,nr»— Vite-Coni«(.  R.  K.  C.  Menant;  Chs 

MAGI8 
Oaho. 

Japan— Consul.   Miki   8aito;    Eieie  Consul, 

DISTRICT 

China— Consul,   Chsng  T»   Fan;    Vic«-Con.« 
Goo  Kini  Foi. 

Prank  Aodradc   .  . 

g-  g-on^a"n5  ■^™ 
J.  Kskahiina 

........ EWB 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ATTORNEY  GENERA 

i:  1:  S:=.... 

E.  P.  Aikue 

Hani. 

■.■■.■.■.■■."wita:: 

Koolanpoko 

.■.kiprtiiil/n™ 

Atl«rn«y-G*n»r.l    C    R.  .HfBonws 

Htonoitraph^rs.  .Miss  E.  Smilii.  Mlis  E.  DwiJt 

iv^'kS-'HiVah^iW ."""gc^'S: 

J.  W,  R«ard 

BOARD   OP    PRISON    IX3PECTOR.S 

Oahu-a.    J.    Waller.    Edward    Da-ls,    E.    ! 

Jdo.  HanlanI 

■..-.kjaupapa 

0.  W.  A.  Hapai.. 

Hawaii. 

Htlo 

W.  Hawaii— L.  B.  Aunjsl,  H.  H.  Ronton.  S 
E.  H«a"i-I'":  Holn,«.  A.  B.  Lindsay,  ! 

.  South  Kohala 

Rcnrr  HaU 

Wa1t*r  Hayaeldfn' 

...Uamakoa 

J.  H,  Kaiwi 

Kauai. 

Lihne 

Kolos 

Tr«(LUr« A.  J.  Camph. 

R^ltiXrsr  o(  Puhlie  Afronols.  .  .  .  Hy.  C.  Hap 
Bookkeeper  and   Deputy  Insurance  Com- 

r,  B.  Hofgaard.,. 

Chas.  8.  Dole.... 

'.'.'.'.kawaihau 

Recording  Cl«k .W.  D     H. 

Stenographer  and  Tjpewnlcr.  .Caroline  Crew 

DEPARTMENT  OP  SECRETARY. 

Pecrelary E.  A.  Molt-S 

Chief  Clerk  of  Deoartment D.  L.  Conl 

1«  Assistant  Clerk Henry  O'SnH 

Additional  Clerk Helen  R.  Oi 

POREION  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Porto  gal— Consul  OenerM  .... ■  -  ■  ■  ■ 

IUly.^on8ul— F.    A.    Schsefer    (Deou   of 
Cansulsr  Corps). 


ACniTISG  DEPARTMENT. 


rkB— T.  II.  Treadws.v,  Otto  F.  Heii 
ASSESSORS    ASD 
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C.  T.  Wilder,  T.  V.  Kli. 
Jr..  J.  H.  Hurbullle. 

!■.  J.  Jarrelt.  9.  L. 
Fook.  V.  Fernandei, 
J.  W.  t>arciii,  Uepu- 

H0NOLLLL-,  PARK  COMMISSION, 
Preaidenl   A,  8,  Cl.ghoni 

Edward  More    

Second  Uivii 
J.  X.  K.  Kwl« 

oil.  Maui. 
.*,','."!,''!,'!,'W«iliiitii 

GOVERNMENT  SfRVEVIXG  CORPS, 

Fir.l  *AB8i»l»nl',  ;;'.".;'.*.  r.' ."..'.  O.'l.  'Soreoton 
IWond  AsMMatil F.  E.  Ilarf-T 

C.'c.ConradV.  ■.".".■.■.■.■.'. 
Third  Dvisio 

".■.MnUikii'iod'L.tTa'l 
.   Hawaii. 

S.  M.  Kanokaimi.  G.  V.  Wright 

Chief  Clerk R.  D.  Kin< 

E.  K.  Kaiwa 

North  Hil-i 

Cn-TCHE  AND  FORESTRY, 

I>.   P.   R.   IwnlerK,    0.    R,  Carter.  Alberl 
Waterhn.iae,-    C,    S,    Holloway,    SecieUrj 
and  E»e*utive  OBlcer. 

uT'Linroiii,*::.',;::; 

North  K«iia 

tkiuth  Kuiu 

M.  Koki   ...f 

■.".*.■.■.",■.  ,'.''.ilaniak" 

lHviaion  of  Enlomolog)., 

J    K    Parle*"""""  '""" 

inlendent    of    Enlomnloc^    and    Insr«-ter 

[..  Kahlbaum 

Waimea 

j-'-^^'^r"!' 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

Superlnlendenl 

F.HKin.^r 

K.  Ilwii-iil!       """' 
Slim,  Water  Works  and 

.;;■.:"-■.■.  ;'.ka«B"ho" 

PUBLIC  WORKS, 
...Manlon  Campbel 

ol.'.::ManuelK.  Owik 
B.  K.  Kane.  Misi  D 

Sewer!.  Hon'olulu 

cnnMu-.-.V^":.^'"" 

ni  rial  on  o(  Foreatry. 
'>>vld   H^uKh, .Forest   Nuraer.mm 

1  Victor  A.  Nornaard.  V,  S Sup.r 

inlrndi'nt     and     Terrilorial     Veterinariaa 



SiiW.  Water  Work.,  Hil 
«"pt.  Wol«  W.irku,  Wa 

■,'!'":'"";^:f-.„''"a't'!; 

aiiia"'.',".'.',!!.  P.  "1!,.b\ 
oa H.  Brand 

BorND.lRY   COMMISSIONERS. 

Supl.  Waier  Work^  L» 

""""'   J  ■  V  ■  MMthe™"""  K  ""° 

muela J,  Kok 

mea Wni.  loi.a 

Vm.  A-Fullpr 

,.^,ra..l   A-  K.  Tripn 

'  sViindera*'''"™"' 

Siipi.  Water  Worka.  Wa 
Itarlnr  Matter.  Ilonolul 

COMMISiirONKRS  PRTVATK  WAYS  AKI) 
W.VTER  RIllllT.'i. 

Mini J.  L.  KanlnkoB 

FKNCE  COMMIS.'ilOXERS. 

ril.ll.  k.hului Capt.  It,  F.  Xiriiuiwrn 

BOATtD  OF  IMMl(iR.\TIOX, 

.Wiiporinlendenl B.  Ivor 

j.f^m(*r,_jn„,  j.  Tarden.  J.-.  P.  C.-ke,  J.io 

H.  Crale.  A.  h.  C.  Alkin«,n. 
perri^tary J  .P.  Conk 
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KEGtSTER    AND    niRF.CrORV, 


Whii*.  C.  A.  1 

liiluB— A.    S.   M 
ThomiiH. 


1  Waisrhons. 


mmiltre  in  Ch.rin™ .r.  l".  Cooko  (ch«ir 
mnn).  W.  M.  UiffBrd,  W.  Pfownhnuc-r. 
(I.   H.  KubfrlMn.   Ue«.  V.  I)ii.i«,   J-   "• 


Vsldron  and  E.  ».  MeBii 


r  OF  I,Aj;i>  RECHSTRATION, 


-J.   M.   MoDBBTral,    L.   A.    AMUinm^^n--^    j,    Jord«n.  W.  E.  Murk*. 


Fifid  Korfman 


EniomoloBleal  Divi 


..R.  C.  L.  Pcrklrm 
A.  Koebrlft  Alex. 
,    W.    Kirk.M/,    F. 


G«i»r»l  Heallh  Officrt I>r.  J.  8.  B.  Pn 

Chie/  8anit«i7  Officer J.  Vanbuii 

Hsneury C-  Chsrl, 

BKleriologi" "'•  J-  T-  McUonald    Dirccl.ir   

InilicctDr  Mmi  and  Aniinali.  .  .,. AulMant  Palhnlnei^l 

Rffluw  BirtliB,'i>uih>  atid  Marringp.  .  Ca"hi.r  .  ..'."-'-- 

CT>iei'ci«k. ■;.■.'."-■.".■.■/.". .  ■  ■'■%^^^"'\\?;i?  — 

tW  C™m[«i™nVr  and'  An.l,;.^.  .^.  -^^-^^^^^^    HAWAIHN     f:NTOMOr. 


;|rAI.     f'OCIF.TV. 


ipl.  Leper  Srtllmifnl J.  R.  McV-iijh 

f."  H-)l"maT  n  ■ 
"d  "K^'"l'ii;i;.-i..r  HiV.:  .— I!,  u'-r'rlr.z 


AuiiUnt  ReaidenI  Pb>s 


"""rki'/K'tt'd  V.    V 


F.  L.  Pnln, 
K.  Yinagib 
K.  HoSmai 


W,  F.  MtVTonkJT 
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Wui.  D.  Hi 

1.    .-. 

m.  Oorslm  ot  Mdun 

:t 

Jobn  J.  Un 

Cwk 

er   Mrs.  J.  U.  l>ow«ll 

POBTt'OlKSK    CHARITABLE    SOCIETY. 

Orgiiiited  8^1,   1,   1902, 


JAPANK»K     BEXEVOI.EXT    SOCIETY. 


•n«i^ 

Jiderit ;  ■.■.:;::  ■.■.'.'.■. .  7; .  d.  ySn^k"' 

Auditor 

" . : : : ;  : :  :  : . ;.  Dr.-  T^'KluuTt^ 

UBR 

*RY  AND  REAI>IKG  ROOM  ASSO- 

Orgsn 

led    March.      Inpon><»->Ied   June    34. 
i87B. 

■rrsidp 

nt C.  H.  Atherton 

»id»nl   <--.  T.  Bog^rg 

.ihriri 

T ;.w.  C.  pW 

n Misa  Edns  I.  Alljn 

HAWAIIAN   HI8T0R1CAI.  SOCIETY. 


I.  Hon.  A.  S,  Hmr 


liKRXlCE   PArAHI  BI8110I"  MCS 
Board  of  TruHlirg. 
«snfnrd  B.  Dol.' P' 


KILOHANA  ART  LEAOCE. 
OrKaniied  May  5.  1S9«. 


.  .Mri-'L-'O.  HuiWI 


HAWAIIAN  MEDICAL  A880CIAT10K. 
Orgsni^d  Vaj  £4.    1895.      Annual  UtMiof 


'r«ident Dr.  A.  N.  SineUir 

'ipe-Preaidenl Or.  F,  H,  Hnmpl"' 

teortury  and  Tr»a«urer.  .Dt,  W.  D.  Md"|» 


DENTAL  aOCIETY  OP  HAWAII. 
Organiud  Mar,   1903. 


-"■-..^A^^SS 


I  ASaOCIATIOK  OF  HAWAII. 
Organized  June  2S,    I8IM. 
W.  A.  Kii'"« 
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QUEEN'3  HOSPITAL. 
Kr«t«d  in  ISeO. 


4.  Kohkla 
Hamakna 
.  .  S.  Hilt. 
.  .  N,  Hilo 


TiBTeliDE  Normal  iDiperlon— C. 

C.  King,  H.  M.  Weill. 
Secretary Miss 


SCHOOL    AUENTS     IN    COMMISSION, 

Hawaii. 


M.  P.  Stott 

Hiu  BUb  H.  Paria 
. .  Saml  M,  Spenser 


Thoa.  McMillan   (acting) W.  Kan 

Board  of  Medical  Examldcn. 
Dr.  Oeo.  Herbert.  Dr.  A.  N.  Sinclair.  Dr.  Jb>. 
R.  Judd. 

Board  of  Pharmac;. 
B.   B.   Reedy,   Dr.   W.   L.   Moore,    S.   S.   Peck. 

Board  of  Dental  EiamiDerB. 

M.  v..  Orouman.  O.  H.  Huddr.  C.  B.  High. 

Veterinary   Examine ra. 


.  .  F.  Wlltrock 
.W.  O.  Aiken 
.  .O.  TollefSDD 


.  .C,  B.  HolsBBrd 

.Chas.  H.  Witcox 
.  .H.  D.  Stoggett 


5S-»t:-.-.-. 

.C.  Brew 

LloX^Llindon 

Theo 

Thp 

^  "■  ffi-!' 

ft    Co. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

.  W.  Pratt CommiBiioner 

[.  T.  Ltoih Secretary 

:enry  Pelera FitBt  Cleii 

.  K.  Kamaioplli   Second  Herk 

[ilds  RoberlBon Third  Clerk 


[.  Hackfeld  A  Co.  . 


'     Rrd  Dialrirt.  Rons  and  Kan T.  C.  Whita 

4(h  Diilrict.  Maui W.  O.  Alkon 

5ih  Dirtriet.  Oahii M.  T.  LyonB 


PACKET  AGESCIES. 

ine  N.  T.  Packets— Theo.  H.  Day 
.  Ltd. 

Line,    San   Fr>ncii.rij — C.   Brewer 
Ltd..  and  Castle  k  Cooke.   Ltd. 
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Cunsdlon    and    Au>tr«likn    S.    8.    Line— Theo,    HAWAIIAN  ENOINEEKISO  ASSOCIATION. 

.      II.  Ubtifi  t  Co..  Ltd. 
Chareeun  Kpunii  S.  S.  Line— Tbso.  II.  Diivict  '  Ornnlird  1903. 

£  Co.,   Lid.                                                         „,   ,  .    ^  _, 

Orfsnic    S     S     Co  i    Line W     O     Irwin    k  ■  "-hmirnian    A.  0»rtlfj 

Co.,  Lid.  ■  yii-*-Ch.irm»n    C.  «■   BiUenlfM 

Pociftc    Hull   S.    S.   Co.— H.    H.ckftld  A   Co.,  |  ^"nlf.";^, \-''i,  ^;Jf,ttJI 

gmou  r..-.rLi.— H.'  Haclireld  IE  Co.,  Lid,  I  *!""i'..'*'™-  I™,')'*- 

Ferpool  Putliels— H.  Hackfpid  ft  Co..  Ltd.  [""''■,"■,?■  *■■  "?"?"■ 

iwniisD    Psckfl    Line,    ann    tVintisco— il.  K""*'.  Nonmn  Ureig. 

HnrkFeld  ft  Co.,  Ltd. 

lerieBn-H.wniUn    S.    a.    Co.— H.    Hackfeld  

Lt«*nScaV''co— Coatle  A  Cooke,  Lid  HONOLULU    STOCK    AND    BOND   EX- 

n   I'ranoiiico  aiid   Honolulu- F.' A.  Sthaffer  CHANGE. 

t!  C.'.,  Ltd. 


Organiied  Aairusl  8,  tS9S. 


Pre^idrn 


Alexander  &  !i 


rllAURKR  OF  COMMERCE. 
President    J.  P.  Mor; 


— ~  SiMTBliir)'  and  Troa»urer W.  O.  Smilli' 

MKRCIL^XTS-  ASSOCIATION.  lUdi'w"' ^!^'!*.'"'!  V.  V-'.  V. '  V.G.H^Ill.'b^ltjS 

Oriianiied  Marrh   18.    IBOl.  l>Binon,'  P.*  A.    Sthaefer.    F.    M.   Swanij^ 

di'nt    Oeo.  W.  Smith  Biffutive  'Commill'e— ^A     S    Cleihorn     E    F 

I'reaidenl P.  L.  Waldron  Bishop.  0«i.  W.  Smith,' W.  H.  Mrlnernj! 

'■">* Av  w  n  ri«  "'  *"■  ^'''™'"- 

'.    Luraii^' A.'(iBVile;-.*wVF.   Oimnghsm.  

ind  O.  J.  Waller,  witli  Ihe  olBeera,   form 

he  Ilirerlor",  LEAIII  HOME. 

— ■          .  Oreiniied  April  4.   IBOO. 

idpnt    Al«.  Tonnir 

.Prfsidenls— W.    O,    Smith.    C.    H,   Alhtr- 

"c'h"  row    of    Commerre    R«"1"V .•  •  -^T.JTliTe  r.t;« 


HAWAII   PROMOTION  COMMITTEE,  \. 

'""'    Treaanrer    A.  W.  T.   Boltomler 


■een— AIM.  Ynnnit.  J.  P.  Cookp. 
Alherlon,  T.  Clive  Dniiei.  A.  W.  ' 
lomley.  W.  O.  Fmith. 


'.  A.  Stbiftet 
\  Cliff  Datiea 
;.  H,  Athsrtna 


I.  R.  H.  Hniimer.  J.  A.  Kennedy. 


b/ Google 


REGISTER     A.VD     niRECTORY. 

RKOtdinR  BfrreUr>'.. 


..Mm.  Lydi"  Cnim" 
W.  W.  H»ll 


Cor.  Srerelar 
Treunrer  . . 


...W.  W.  Hall 
;  'li.'  Wfate 


WOUANS  BOARD  OF  UISSIONS. 
OrganiEcd  1ST  I. 


Record  ing  'B*e»tKry    . 
Mri.  W.  F.   Frem 


ASSOCIATED   CHARITIES. 


Mri.  W.  iTMow  ;  Pj^^.j^^j                           ^         ■  ',s.B.Dnl< 
W,  TV.  Hall           ,,, i,;'"ii'",' ij-V 'i* '«I.Bvini...h 


,  S*rre 

KfSSIOK  CI 

ILDREN'S  SOCIETY.           .  ^r™^ 

OTfaniitd  IS51. 
Pmidtnl   

Annual  M««linic  in  Jnnr.    i 

S;.-S,::::;; 

Mri.  R.  W.  AndrFWH' 

R.  W.  Andrews:       Qr 

L.  A.  Ditlisyl       ""^ 

AMERICAS  RELIEF  FUND, 
■niird  188^.      Meets  annually  Feb.  22 
pnt Robl.  Lew 

TOrSG  MEN'S  CHRiaTIAM  ASSOCIA- 
Ortiniud  1S6S,      Annual  MeelinK  In  April 


STRANGERS'    FRIEND    FOCIETV. 
Srssniied  IS33.    Annual  MeplbnK  in  Jun< 


'aidenu— Mr>.  S.  B.   Dole. 


..  H.  Hand     ,™.Bure 


I.  M.  Damon 
.'  W!  Jordan 


TOL'XO  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 

CIATION. 

Onaniied  1900. 


BRITISH    BBNEVOLEKT    SOCIETY. 

Or|CBnii«d  ISS9.      U»l>  Annnally. 

resident   (Ei-offlciu) H,  B.  MV  Com 

ice-Freaidenl   Ruv,  A.  MackintA 

wretary   R.  Catli 


.  H.  Baird.  F.  IlBrri«>n.  R.  Andera; 
id  H.  E.  Mclntvre.  wilh  lUe  alwve  u 
rs.  euniprise  the  coiniDittee. 

BKN'EVOLENT   SOCIETY. 


Tier-Pmident»^Hrs.  D.'  Scndder 
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Ol^Dlied   1005. 

HAWAIIAN    RELIEF   SOCIETT. 

SecreUry S.  H.  BsBsa 

Organ  lied  1805. 
President    Mrs.  C.  S.  Holloirsy 

COUMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  HONOLULU. 

Treasurer   Mn.  F,  W.  UHFarlsnt 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETV. 

Organised  Sept.  2,  1007. 

Preaident S.  B.  Dole 

1st  Vice-President Mrs.  B.  F.  Dillingtiam 

l"„'„S":'.""r:  :::::::;«„:  W:^:  53 

Orgsni«d  Aug.  30.  1908. 

Presidanl   Geo.  W.  Soilk 

SecreUry E.  H.  Paris 

Treasurer E.  H.  Trent 

SCOTTISH  THISTLE  CLUB. 

Tressursr        C.  H.  Cook. 

HOSPn-AL  FLOWER  MISSION. 

Preaident Mrs.  E.  W.  Jordan 

Vice- Preaident Mrs.  A.  F.  Judd 

Treasurer   Hist  von  Holt 

Chief J.   C.   McOffl 

Chieftain   J.  M.  Maeklnnaa 

TrMuarer J.  IL  Utaama 

MasterstArms    J.  H.  Catba 

Club    Room.    Oreinn    BuUdlnf.    Union    StrNL 
Ueet^gon  Ftid...  7;!0p.  m. 

President   A,  S.  Cleghorn 

Secretary .'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".*.'.  .'.D.  Dayton 

Treasurer J.  R.  Gait 

ANTI-SALOON  l.EAOITE  OF  HONOLULU. 

Preaident 0.  H.  DWiej 

HONOLULU   8VMPH0NT  BOOISTY. 

President   Emeat  Kopb 

Vioe-Presldent   H.  F.  Wichman 

Secretary 0.  .1,  Boisae 

President   Rev.  }.  W.  Wadnian 

Vire-Preaident   Rev.  W.  D.  Wenlerrelt 

Vice-Pr«.  Honorsrv Mrs,  J.  M.  Whttney 

Secretary   L.  A.  Dickey 

Treasurer   0.  H.  Dickey 

PACIFIC     (FORMERLY    BRITISH)     CLUB. 
Organiied   1S5S.      Premises  on  Alskea  Street. 

President   A.  S.  Cleithorn 

Vice-President P.  M.  Swansy 

Secretary Janea  G.  Spencer 

Treasurer J.  M.  Dowsett 

GoTernors— F.    Klamn,    A,    A.    Wilder.    L,    E. 

with     the     above     offirera,     compriae     the 
Board, 

YOUNG  MEN'S  RESEARCH  CLCB. 

Ortaniied    

President   2;^^^' 

Vice, President   W,  C,  Parke 

8er,  and  Trees I.  H,  Beadle 

OAHU   POLO  CLCB. 

President   F.  P,  Baldwin 

Vice-President    W.  P.  DillinRfaaB 

Seoretsrv Arthur  Bice 

Tressnrar Tt.  W.  Shtngle 

Canlain   Geo.  H.  Anns 

Direi'lors— The  above  otflcen  and  Harold  t>il 
lingham. 
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HONOLULU  CHE88  CLUB. 


SMieUrr  ind  Treii>ur< 
Umbcnhip    Camniltlt 


.8.  U.  Bsnon 


HAWAIIAN   RIFLE   ASSOCIATION. 
OTKiniKd  D«..   leaS;  reriied   190S.       (Afflli 


.  .F.  H.  At 

.'."b.'mcC 


..John   KidweJl 
.F.  H.  BurnfU 

'.'.'.jyH.'Pi'riiw 


COUNTKY  CLUB. 
OrEiDiied  1906, 


HAWAII  YAOH 


HAWAIIAN     BOWING    ASSOCIATION. 


Vite-Pre»ident John  F.  Sop«r 

aeeretary  »Dd  Treasurer C.  C.  Rhodes 

RcEstts     Committee — C.     C.     Rliodea,     U.     U. 
Johnson  snd  T.  Y.  King. 


. O.  L.  Soremoi 

■,'il.'«cinwny,c:  T.'wUdet 


OAHU  COLLEGE. 

Pr«iden( — Arthur  F.  Qriffilhs.  A. 


John  S.  Reed— Math  email  u. 

Cstherlne  E,  B.  Cux — Greek  and  Hislory. 

LeTl     Caaaiua    Howland.     Sarah     N.     Ward— 


Uariaret  E.  Clarke — OrfiaD  and  Piano. 

D.  Kovard  Hitchcock— An  Drawing. 

Mta.  A,  B.  iDealle—InBtruelor  on  Viotin. 

P.  M.  Hardy— SlenofT.  and  Typewriter. 

Uary    L.    Beltis.    Olive   J.    Bettia,    Mary   Uay 

Thomas— Matrona. 
S.  E.  Lncaa— Librarisn. 
JoDB.  Shaw— BaainesB  ManaEcr. 

H.'q.  WwMn^nSfnew.      '"""^  '' 

Eunice   C.    Pratt.   Uarlon    L.   Qreene,   laabelle 

PUNAHOD  PREP  ABATOR  Y. 


MYRTLE  BOAT  CLUB. 

Orfanlud  Feb.  5,   1S83. 

t W.  W.  Harris 

lident T.  V.  Kiou 

r J.  P.  Soi»r 

r I.  Bpslding 

.  .  F.  Becherl 


TiDilett — Oea.  Croi 


r.  C.  Jenkens. 


HE4LANI  YACHT  AND   BOAT  CLUB. 

locorporatsd  Dec.   1S94. 

PrealdsDt A.  L.  C.  AlkinaD 

ViccPresident M.  M.  Johnao 

Secrrtarr H.  O.  Snlliva 

Tiwaurer D,  L,  ConWin 

Cawain A.  S.  Walki 


ipal— Chsa.  T.  Fitti 

"    ' -Eighth 

rNeil. 


acs  B.  Mc 

».     J,     W 

SoTsnlh  Grade. 


Grade. 
Claire  H,  Ucck- 
H.   B.    Stephen 


KAWAIAHAO   GIRLS'    BEUtNARV. 


Teacher  of  Piano — Urs.  W.  J.  Forhes  . 
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Perle^  L.  Home— Pruident. 

Uldtiek  ThompMii— Vice-Principml 
John  Liuvd  Hapwood— Chsplsb. 
Clifford    B.    LiviDEiUn— Repatn 


E.  C.  Waterhouu.  M.  D.— Phriician. 
Ida  M.  Pope — Principal  Oirti'  Scbool 
Alice      E.      Knapp— Hrepalalorr      l>e 
Sclioal  lor  Boya. 

FACULTIES. 

School  lOT  Boya'  Manual  Departa 

PerUy  L.  Home — Pnaldeot. 

tridrkk  IlioRipBon— Vic«'Prlij.  nod  8c 

David  Ka  nub  a— Tailoring. 


1  Eekpw— 


Albert 

Jno.'  Llojd'Hopiri 


icuHure. 


— Ualben 


C,  Inicriro— Porting.  Engineer. 
lie  Reed— GengraDtar,  Read  in  e, 
rd  B.  TbompHon— Atal.  in  Agricnllur 

Alice  M,  Bradtlri-el — Matron. 
'  U.  Kimble— En  El  iidi. 


Chief  Engineer— Cb».  Thuratan. 

Asil.  Engineer — Auguslui  Deering. 

Honolulu  Engine  No.  1— Location,  Central  SU- 


Suiion,  car  Fori 
ot«etion   Hook  and 


tion.  Outm 


FIBE    ALARU   SIGNALS. 

:or.   King   and    Part. 
ilakea  and   Bcrelania. 


Punchbowl    and    King. 

Punchbowl  and  Qneen, 
South    and    Queen. 
Fort  and  Queen. 
Fort  and  Allen. 
Allen  and   Kllauen. 
Alakea-IIalekaowita. 
Rlchardi  and  Qneen. 


ah  A.  Smith— First  and  Second  Qradea. 

:anncrv,  opp.  Iwiici  Road. 
wilci  Road.  oon.  Oahu  Jail. 

od«  PoBi— Third  and  Fourth  QTados. 

He 

en  l.isle,  Nevada  Moore— Claa.  TeacbBM. 

.iliha  and  King. 

istante — Unra  Todd.  Msrnret  Anahu,  F.liia 

54! 

King  and  Dowult  Lane. 

Kahnlc.      Capt.  Nabora  Hipa.  Uilitar..  In. 

56. 

n»ne  Aaylum  Boad  and  School  St. 
King  Street,  200  feet  Ewa  of  Pmnpins 

School  for  Girl*. 

59 

Km'g'-nd  Kalihi  Road. 
Middle  and  Roae. 

M.  Pope 

Vineyard  and  River. 

Vi 

ncii  Lnler- EnEliah. 

sa! 

Vineyard   SI.   and   Nnnanu   Ave. 

nce«   A.    Lemrnnn— flecgraphy.    Arithmetic, 

Vineyard  and  Port. 

Vineyard  and  pDUCfahowl. 

M 

onie  Oallnnher- Huiic. 

Beretania  and  Punchbowl. 

ritarM  E.  Clarke — Organ. 

Li  lib  a  and  School. 

herine  Bergner — Matron. 

12. 

Liliha   and  Judd. 

H 

rv'  r,,  Lawrence— Li lerature.  Iliatory. 

NuuanH"and  I^JmI-   ""'"' 

Ci 

Fort   and    School. 

i.l.nti^Helen  K.  Keoiki   Henrietta  SchoUt. 

Emma  and  School, 

Margaret    Williams,     Irene     Siltn,     Kaipo 
Henna. 

\\. 

Panoa  Road  near  Bridge. 
Alapai  and  King, 
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.cola  *nd  UersUDiii. 
i  and  KiKE. 

ton  Ave.  opp.  U>gsiiii«. 
.Fein  and  Wilder  Atc. 


E  BDd  runs] 
kiki  Rntd.  o 
kiki  Roid  s 


morniDB    bv    the    Hawslisn    Gsiells    Co. 
Ud.      WBltrr  U.  SmKh.  Editnr. 
The    D.nv    Pafiflo    Commerri»l   Advprtii*r.    ii 


flmith.   Editor. 
The  D»ily   BiiUMin.  iuned  fvrrv  Menine  (ev 
^epl  Sundirs).  by  the   Bulletin   Pufi.  <'a. 


"witkiy 

unei 

L 

D    I 

vprv  Tnfsd 
(Inide  Pub 

"<..' 

nd 

Ft 

mrton. 

d  Publisher. 

ThB 

Pl>nl 

UoTilh 

oned 

on  the  15th 

h.      B 

Ueiid 

The 

H«w 

Foree 

.nd   1 

ericBllurlBl, 

■ned 

hlT   OB 

le''r 

an  of  Board 

f. 

«nd 

eilry. 

I..   Q.   Blse 

The 

Hon'o 

Tioien 

lied   monthlr,      Ann 

M.  P 

(t.  Ed! 

ndP 

blidier. 

The 

Kunb 

isiued    ev<' 

Frid. 

IT 

KrH 

waiian  Gswt 

Solom 

Alohn    Air 

»  ■( 

u'ed" 

iei7   Sslurdi 

Ed.  I 

ke, 

"diWr 

Kuvk^k  \\ 

Snia 

nn 

Hued  earh  F 

d.,. 

"jm 

M.  P 

ep« 

e,  Ed! 

O.  l.uan    (PorluifueH).    iaaued  weeklv  ui>   Sal- 

urdayi.      J.  8.  RamoB,  ICdilar.    ' 
A  l.ibcrdade.  Portugunw  weekly,  uubtiihed  on 

Thursdava.      C.  Pereira.  Editor. 
»un  Chang  Rvook  Bo.  Iri-weeklj,  Chineae. 
The  YanwiD  Shitobnn,  Japaneae  daily. 
Ilavaii  Shmno,  Isaued  daily  In  Japaneee. 
Hilo  Tribone.   issued  weeklv  on   Saturdavi  by 

the  Tribune  Pub.  Co..  Hilo.    A.  U,  Burnt, 

Kditor. 
The  Hawaii  Herald,   iaaued  weeklv  at  Hilo  on 

Thursdays  hv  Ihe  Herald  Pub.  Co.     C.  R. 

Buekland.  Editor. 
Tbe    Maui    News,    issued   weekir   at    WailDka. 

Maui.      H.  U.  Cake,  Editor. 
The   Uarden   Island,    issued   weeklr    at   I.ihue, 

Kaoai.     O.  Omsted.  Editor. 
The  Haw.^iiah  Anniai..  ixoed  the  latter  part 

of  Keeember  tor  the  following  year,    Tlu«. 

O.  Thrum.  Editor  and  Publisher. 

HONOLILU  LODGES,  ETC. 
Oceanic  Lodge  Xo.  aTl,  F.  A  A.  U.:  meeli  on 

the   last   Uonday    in   each    month   in   Ma- 

eoDic  Hall. 
Hawaiian  Lodge.  No.  21.   r.  ft   A.  M.;  meeta 

in  iu  Hall,  Masonic  Temple,  corner  Hotel 

and   Alakea  alreeM,   on   the   first  Monday 

in  esFh  month. 
Honolulu  Chapter,  No.  1.  R.  A.  M. ;  meetl  in 

Masonic    Hall   an   the  third  Thursday  of 

eacb  month. 
Ilouululu    Commanderv.    No.    1,    Knighls  Tem- 
plar;   maets   in   Masonic   Hall   on    aecond 

Thuraday  of  each  month. 
Mystic  Shrine.  Aloha  Temple.      No  aUted  lim« 

of  meelinc.      Meets  at  Masonic  Hall. 
Kamehameha   Lodge  of  Perfection.   No.    \.    A, 

£  A.  a.  R.:  meeta  in  Masonic  Hall  on  the 

fourth  Thursday  of  each  month. 
Nuuanu   Chapter  of  Rose  Cruix.   No.   1,  A.  * 

A.  S.  R.;   meets  in   Masonic  Hall  on  the 

9n>t  Tliursdar  in  the  monlh. 
Alexander    Liholiho    Council.    No.    I.    of    Ka- 

dosh;   mens  on  Ihe  lliird   Uonday  of  al- 

lernale  montba  (torn  Fi-bruary. 

Paeiflc  Lodge,  No.  823,  A.  F,  A  A,  M.;  meets 
Bt  Masonic  Hall  every  second  Monday  of 

I.eahi  Chapter.'  Ko.  2.  Order  uf  the  Eastern 
Siari    ineels    on    third    Monday    of    eacb 

I.ei  Aloha  <...apler.  No.  3,  Order  of  the  East- 
ern Slar^  meets  nn  second  Saturday  of 
each  month  in  Masonic  Temple. 

Excelsior  Lodge.  No.  I,  I.  O.  O.  P.:  m*eU  at 
the  hall  in  Odd  Fellows*  Building,  on 
Fort  St..  erery  Tupsdav  evening. 

Harmony  Lodtte.  Ko.  2.  1.  O.  O.  F.:  meeta 
each  Monday  etEnlni  in  Odd  Fellowa' 
Building.    Fort   street. 

Pacific  Degree  Lodge.  No.  1.  Daughters  of 
Rebekah;  meets  in  Odd  Fellows' %uild in ^ 
Fort  street,  second  and  fourth  Thursdays 

Olive  Branch  Rebekah.  No.  3.  I.  O.  O.  F.; 
meets  flrsl  and  third  Thnrsdivs  each 
month  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building. 

Polynesian  Encampment.  No.  I.  J.  O.  O.  F,: 
meets  in  Odd  Fellows^  Building.  Fort 
street,  first  and  third  Fridavs  of  each 
monlh. 
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Hull 


1  at. 


Irfxlee,  No.  1.  K.  o(  P.:  BLetla  eifry 
rhurgSBv  eiening  at  FylliUii  lUlI,  car 
Berclania  md  Fori  itreeU. 

M.v.lic  Lodge,  So.  2,  K.  of  P.;  meeti  eyer, 
WednradBv  evenine  it  Pythian  Hall,  cor 
Beretania  and  Port  ■(rHts. 

SeeliOD  N.  225— Endowment  Rank,  K.  of  P.; 
meeti  on  the  aecond  Saturday  of  Janu 
arr,  July  and  Dscembar  in  PytbUn  Hall. 

HonololD  Templf.  No,  1.  Sathbone  Bistcra: 
meru  in  Frthian  Hall,  flrat  and  thlr<< 
Monday  irTsningi  of  aach  montb. 


;  PLACES  OP  WOKBHIP. 

Central  Union  Church,  Congncationat  {Inde- 
peodoDt).  comer  Beretania  and  BichiTda 
■treeU;    Bev.    Doremua    Bcodder,   D.   D., 

m.  and  7;30  p.  id.      Sunday  achool  med* 

--- .fore  morDine  «-■ 

dnewla"  nenlni 

J.    A.    Rath.    ', 

I    achool    at    9:80    i 


UcKialey  Lodge.  No.  S.  K.  of  P.;  meeta 

7;30  p.  m.       Snuday  achool  nceti  il   I 

BTery  Saturday  evening  in   Pythian  HsII. 

a.    m.       Prayer    m»etiD(    Wedneadaj. 

aiian  Council.  No.  ea9,   American -Ugion 

of    Honor:    meeu   on    accond    and   (aarth 

The  ChriHian  Church.  A.  C.  McK«vcr.  paato 

Friday   evening  of   each    month    In    Har- 

Sunday  aervicea   at   11    a.    m.    and   7:3 

mon,  Hall. 

p.  m.  at  Iheir  houae  of  worahip,   Alakt 

nic  Council,  No.  7".  American  L«ioB  of 

■treet,  near  King.       Sunday  lehool  nie< 

da'iTnf'^h  m°olh. 

Salvation   Army,   aervicei  held   nighUy  at  ha 

■  lian  Tribe.  No.  1,  Improved  Order  of  Bed 

cor,  Nuoanu  and  Kim  atreela.  wilh  Su 

U.n;  meeli  on  fiVat  and  third  Thuraday. 

day  aervice.  at  the  uaual  hour. 

Roman     Catholic    Chorch.     Fort    atreet.    ne 

third  Fr 

da: 

a  of  each  month 

Co 

rt  Camoea 

o.  8110,  A.  0. 

ond     an 

ourlh     Tuoday 

month  in 

S 

n  Antonio  Hall. 

g   Poat,    No.    4 

Kond  Tueaday  o 

ell 

wa'  Building.  Fo 

Theo.    Rooaev 

elt 

Camp.    No.    1, 

waii    U. 

S 

■W.    v.;    aecon 

Saturday 

a, 

Waverly  Hall,  B 

Geo 

C,  WIlWB  Camp.  Song  of  Ve 

on   third 

fourth    Wedneaday 
an  Antonio  Hall. 


in  the  Elks'  Build- 
Fort. 
I,   Fratemi 

(■      "■   ■ 
n  Pythian  Hi 

,   Hon  oil 


urth     Wedne 


onth   I 


ecnud  and  fourth  Man 
r  P.  Hall. 

(native) :      meets     las 
DoDth  in  Odd  Fellova 


■aaea    Sundaya   and    Sainla-    daya     at    10 
Andrew's  Cathedral.  Protestant  Episcopal: 


m.      Prayer  meeting  Wedneidaya  at  T:30 

Qerman  Irtitheran  Church,  Eerrtanla  St.: 
Rev.  W.  Felmy.  i.«tnr.  Serrices  on  Son- 
day   at    11    a.    m.;    Sunday   school    at     10 

Porlurneie  (ProlesUnO  Miolon:  Rev.  A.  V. 
Sosres.  pastor.  Servlrn  everv  Sabhath 
at  the  usual  boor,  Sunday  school  at  3 
p.  m.  Chinvl  situated  eornei  of  Panrfa. 
bowl  and  Miller  sCreela. 

Reorganised  Church  of  Jesus  Chrisi  G.  J. 
Waller,  paalor.  Services  In  new  ch-oel 
on  Kim  atreet  near  Thomas  Sqaare:  Snn- 
dav  school  at  10  a.  m.:  prewAIng  In  Urn- 
walian  at  11  a.  m.:   in   Eaflilh  at  T:30 
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Tcnlh  DiT  AdTC 


a.  D.  M.  Willi 


I  wilh  H»- 
.  T.  Miy»- 
■t  the   Ly- 


isneiv  Cbareh,  B«v.  O.  UotokaTi,  piai 
Hold  uriicca  in  chapel  on  Kirer  ati 
near  Si.  Louia  College. 

laneie  Church,  cor.  Kin  an  and  Penis 
StB.,  Rei.  T.  Okumura.  paator;  hold  n 
lar  servieea  al  (he  uanal  hoars. 

ihop  Memorial  Chapel.  Kamehameba  Schi 
Rev.  J.  I,.  Hopwood.  Chaplain.      Hon 


COUNTY   OFFICIALS. 

COUKTV  OP  OAHU.  Depnij  Sheriffs— 


a.  C.   R,  Lindaay. 
11.  Chan.   Lake, 
BO.  KdEar  Mnrlon. 


SaperiiBora— Frank     K.     Harvey     (AI-Larg 
Chu.    Hoatace.   Jr.,    Joa.   J.    Fern.    Sa 
C.     Dwighl     (Honolulu),     F.     K.     Arch 
(Ewa).   A.   E.   Cox    (WaialuB  >nd  Wji 
nae).  Jo*.  U.  Kealohi   (Koolau). 
Deputy  Sherifla— Honolulu    Wm.  V.  Jarretl. 
Koolau loB.  L.  K.  N'aone. 
KonUapokn.  Frank  Pahis. 
Waianae,  W.  R,  GilliUnd- 
Waialus.  Ofcar  P.  Cox. 
Eva.  .Ino.  ['ernnndez. 
Road    Supervisor   and   So  pi.   Oarbags   D«pt. 

Deputy     Road     Superviaor — David     Crown  i 


COUNTY  OF   HAWAII. 


S.  K.  Pua 

.Ch».  Williimi 
.  .T.  K.  Idlakta 


Wm.  U.  Kaliiwaa, 
.   EVank  Wanda, 
i,  K,  Kcaki.  W.  A.  n 

OuB,  D.  Rupe. 
ku«.  W.  N.  Purdy. 


rineer  Fire  Dept.— Aug.   G. 
•Irii-  Liichl  Depl.  and  Police 
0  System— W.  L,  Fraiee. 
iunlv  Attorney— <?.  II.  Olaoi 


Band — Capt,     Henry 


'aimanaUi,  Geo.  Chalmi 


CODNTY  OP  KAUI. 

Sheriff W,  E.  Paffrev 

AiKiney   D,  H.  Caae 

Auditor Charles  Wilco 

Troasurer   L.  M.  Baldwii 

aerk   W.  F.  Kaa 

Soperviaora — Wailukn.  8,  E.  Kalne. 
Uakawto,  T.  «,  Church, 
Lahaina.  William  Henninc, 
Rana.  W.  P.  Haia. 
Molokai.  Theo.  T.  Meyer. 


b/ Google 
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UEI'AETMKNT  OF  JUaTICE. 


.  .Preaidini  Judge 


K.  W.  Breckoni.. 

W.  T.  Rawlini Aut.  U.  S.  Atlorn 

F:  R.  Hsndrr U.  8.  Uaril 


H.  C.  Btuim once  Depaty  U.  B.  Mmnbiil 

Vr.nk   L.  HKt«h Clerk 

;,  Murphy Deputy  Clerk 


F.  L.  Hah 
A.  T."  i 


U.  a  Comt 

Beferee  in  Bi 

.  .  U.  8.  Commiu 


Chu.  Fur 

Regular  Terms:— At  Honolulu   on  the  ween 
Monday    in    April    and    Oclober. 
Hilo  on  the  last  Wednesday  In 
of  each  yrar, 

!>pcc>(l   Terme:— May   be   held    at   au 


88    Goldie    Oarnev— Stenopapher    lo    Hon. 
S,  B.  Dole.  U.  S.  Di8t.  Judge. 


LABOR. 

CUSTOMS  DiviaroN. 


h.  N.  a«y.  C.  M.  Neal.  C.  J.  Cooper,  M. 
W.  Tachudi.  H.  Dinklace,  L.  R.  Ua- 
J.    T.    Wirud.    O.    A.    Bower. 

■ "    J.  TaTlor..,In.pMUn 

w.  n.  D.  King,  R.  S. 
Hodaon,  W.  H.  Siraub. 
iwold.  W.  J.  Oalladier.  A. 
J.  I.  Areia.  P,  0.  Noy«. 


F.  M.  UcQrew, 


W.  O.  Aiken Depoly  Colleclor.  Kidiuiui 

B.  K.  Baird .Deputy  Collector.  H:.- 

a.  R.  Elgin Deputy  Collector,  Mshukuu 

W.  D.  UcBryde 

. .  .Deputy  Collector  and  Inipertor,  Kol« 


IMMIGRATION  SERVICE. 


Raymond  C,  Brown. 
R.  L.  Hilsey  and  H, 

George  S.  Curry 

TomiHi  Kalsunuma  . 


Caeaar.  E.  L.  Schwi 


ilooea     Kauwe.     Louii 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  OFFICE. 


,  B.  Ininim 1 

ohn  W.  Short 

[.  H.  Druminond...Depi 

'.   L,    Beringer,    R.    H. 

Adams 


■   ^v 


-  12th  Light  Hou 
TIC  Hiding  HsvaiisD.  ) 
d  Guam  Iilanda. 


ord,    F.  H,  Kal( 


Deputy  Collector; 

.  B.  OibBon,  J.  K.  Brown,  H.  M,  Tuck-  | 

er,  M,  J.  Scanlon 

Deputy  Collectors  and  Clerks  ! 

;.  E.  Miller Clerk  : 

;.  H.  Boven   Eiaroiner  ; 

.  J.   Kelly.   Mark  Weil.   M.  G,   Johnwrn, 

P,  M.  Nalual.   E.  S.  McOrew Clerks  I 

Imma  J.  Baker ..  Stenographer  and  Typewriter  ' 

:has.   F.  Murray Weiehcrl 

;.  A.  Jacobion Dep.  Coll't  and  Inywclor 

t.  W.  Lncss Sampler  and  Verifier  | 

Aut.  Gi 


Edna  Fsrkii 
J.  J.  Croek. 

Frank  Palm 


I:  Wilder.. 

aret  K.  TJin 

anuhs    

.  K,  Williai 


.  .Clerl 


'■iKr;i 


POSTOFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 


no.  T.  Sts'ton A««l.  Foaluiil'r 

Vm.  McCoy Chief  Rceiitrr  Cl»rk 

'.  E.  Cnllty Chief  Monev  Ord-r  Clefk 

i.  C.  Kenake Chief  Hailinil  Clerk 

'.  T.  Sullivan Supt.  ot  Delirery 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

V.  8.  Maial  Stitlon.  Hswmii. 

>r    Adminl    Samuel    W.    Verr.    U.    S.    : 

Comnundftnt. 
intenani-Comiunilcr    Jamea    F.    Carter,    ' 

8.  N. 
Hsd   AuiiUnt    SnrfWD    Cliirld    O.    8mil 

U.  S.  N. 

H*](«i    Brook*. 

U.  a.  N. 

Uariue  Barraelu. 

nt  Wm.  a.  Fay,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


Aaaiatant    Patmaalei 

8.  N, 
Pa;  Clerk  Thomaa  I 


WAB  DEFARMENT. 
U.  a  Arm;. 

Ensineer  Dapanmenl. 

Capt  C.  VI.  Otvell.  Corpa  of  Enilneera, 
Army,  in  charge  of  improveaienta  of 
Harbor,  Honglulu  Harbor,  and 
Harbor.  Hawaii,  aod  fortincaClon 
iraiian  lalands. 

8.  F.  Burbank ABtiatant  Ed. 

8.  A.  Anlhoii; Chief  Clerk 

P.  F.  JoTce.  H.  8.  Johnion. .  Jnnlor  EDcioeeri 

U.  H.  WobD Ot*th  - 

Fraok  Coi   Receiver  Uateri 


L.  E.  Coff 

H.  S. 

Carl  Rai 


_.   H.    8. 


d.  8hipp.  20th  U.   8.  Inlantrr, 
LdjIlUDt. 

andolph,  20th  D.  8.  Infantrr. 
i.    UcCleery.     ZOIh    U.    S.     tn- 

I.  Pardee,  20th  U.  8.  Inrantry. 
;  P.  G,   Wrightaon,   20tJl  U.  S. 


rnoD  U.  8.  P.  H.  A  H. 

lurgeoD,   U.   S,   F,   H.  A 

Surieon  D.  S.  P.  H.  A 

H.  dorrJB.  F.  A.  Sorgeon.  U.  8.  P 

ing  Aaalatant  SorgaoD  U. 


M.  H.  8. 
.*H.'t 


E.  Beck,  PhBTmaclat.  U.  8.  U.  H.  8. 

n.   O.   Oracfl.    ActiDc  Aaalatant   Riitv*ia 

[.  H.  8.,  Hiio,  Hawaii 


AcllnK    i 
t.,  KahDll 


B.  D.   Bond.   . 


DiDHai 
U.  H.  I 

Molony,    Acllne 
M.  H.  8..  Laha 

'aterhoUK,  Actir 
M.  H.  8...  Koloi 


,    Surgeon 

Diai.  Maui. 
vciing  AaiiaUnt  Surgooa 
Kihai,  Haul, 
ictlng   Aaaiitant    SnrgeoD    U. 


PORT  8HAFTER. 

S.  W.   Duuning.    20Ui   U.   8.   lofaolw, 

n  P.  V,  Kriig.  2l)(h  U.  8.  Infantrr. 
C.  W,  Elton.  201h  U.  S.  Infantrr. 
R.  M,  Blanchard.  Surgeon. 


LEPROSY  ISVESTIOATION  STATION, 


'.  K.  Brinekerhoff. . 


F.  L.  Qibaon .  . 
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Thos.  G.  Thrum's 

l)p-Town  Book  and  Stationery  Store 

1063  Fort  St.,  Honolulu 

Gives  special  attention  to  Society  requirements  in  UP-TO-DATE, 
high  class  STATIONERY  in  all  its  varied  lines: 
Keeps  on  hand  also  a  full  assortment  of 

OFFICE.  COMMERCIAL  AND  SCHOOL  STATIONERY 

Carries  in  Stock  a  large  variety  of  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 
to  which  is  added  from  time  to  time  the  new  works  of  Fiction  by 
popular  writers  as  issued  by  the  leading  publishers. 

Special  Import  Orders  attended  to  each  month. 

RECOGNIZED   HEADQUARTERS   FOR    HAWAIIANA 

All  books  obtainable  relating  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  carried  in 
stock;  or  procured  to  order  on  short  notice.  A  good  variety  of 
rire,  out  of  print,  books  now  on  hand. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  ANNUAL.  The  recognized  reference  hand 
book  of  Hawaii,  published  each  December  for  the  following  year,  devoted 
lo  SlatLslics,  Research,  and  general  information  relatinKlo  Hawaii'sprogress. 
An  8vo  of  200  or  more  pages.     Paper  cover.     Price  85  cents  by  mail. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  with  notes  on  their 
habits.  By  H.  W,  Henshaw.  An  Hvo  of  146  pages.  Paper  cover.  Price 
f  1 .00  each . 

EARLY  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  VOYAGES.  A  narrative  of 
several  trading  voyages,  1818-20,  between  the  Northwest  Coast,  Hawaii 
and  China,  Bv  Peter  Comey,  with  Preface  and  Appendix  of  Confirmalorj- 
letters  by  W.  D.  Alexander,    12mo.  cloth,  138  [Jages.     Price  11.00. 

HAWAIIAN  FOLK  TALES.  A  collection  of  native  Ugends  by 
writers  of  recognized  authority,  finely  illustrated.  8vo,  gilt  top,  pp.  274, 
price  postpaid  (1.90. 

History  of  Latter  Years  of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy  and  Revolution  of 
'9"3-  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  illustrated.  Clo.,  oblong  6'it:x9W,  239  pp., 
price  piBitiJaid  11.65. 

ADDRESS    Vk/IXH     ReMIXXAMCe 

THOS.  G.  THRUM,  fubtUMr,  tte..  P.  0.  Box  206,  HmwM*. 
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Geo.  W.  SmiVh.  Pres.  and  Mgr.  A.  ].  Gignoux.  Vice-Pres.    , 

W.  C  McGosAGLE,  Sec.  J.  C.  McGill,  Treas. 

BENSON,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Hobron  Drug  Co. 

ASSOCIATED   SEPT.    1006. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

fc  — Druggists —  ^ 

k  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  ' 

i;     Pure  Drags.  Chemicals,  Toilet  Articles  and  Perfumery.    ;; 

I;  Biymt  JCMM  WTCn  t  Ct^  MMrtpMa,  Pa.  ;; 

PnoFXIETOft   MAILC    COLOGNE 

Chemical  Glasswaic  for  Sugar  and  Soil  Analysis. 

CORNER  FORT  AND  HOTEL  STS.,  HONOLULU.  T.  H. 
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Allen  &  Robinson,  Ltd. 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Building  Materials,  Hardware 

NAILS.     PAINTS,     OILS,     ETC. 
ROBINSON'S  WHARF,     :     HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

C.  BREWER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

ESTABLIBHED.    1826. 

SmPPING,  COMMISSION  AND 
GENERAL    MERCHANTS 

QUEEN  STREET         .'.  .-.  .-.  .-.        HONCM-ULU,  T.  H. 

OFFICERS    AND    DIRECTORS: 

C.  M.  COOKE President 

GEORGE  H.  ROBERTSON yice-President  and  Manager 

E.  F.  BISHOP Secretary  and  Treasurer 

F.  W.  MACFARLANE Aitditor 

P.  C.  JONES,  C.  H.  COOKE,  J.  R.  GALT. 

Mercantile   Printing   Company,   Limited. 

No.    82    MERCHANT  ST.,    UP-STAIRS 
ART,  SOCIETY  AND  COHMERQAL  PRINTING 

High  Class  Workmanship  and  Best  Materials, 

Fair  Prices,  Fair  Dealing.  Prompt  Delivery, 

Estimates  cheerfully  given.  Special  Designs  furnished. 
Out  of  tc 


fmblein  Girds  of  Secret  Societlts,  Lithognph  Stock  Certlticites,  Booktett, 
Celir  Work,  Etc.,  Etc.   A  Hurnf-Up  Rubber  Stimp  Depirtnit. 

(2) 
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Alexander  &  Baldwin, 


=LIMITED= 


i 


Stangenwald  Building,  Honolulu,  T,  H. 
308  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
82  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Coleman  Building,  Seattle. 

Sugar  Factors,  Shipping 

AND 

Commission    Morcjiants 

INSURANCE  AGENTS 

XQENTS     FOR 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Company. 

Maui  Agricultural  Company. 

Kihei  Plantation. 

Kahuku  Plantation  Company. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Company. 

Paia  Plantation. 

Haiku  Sugar  Company. 

Kahului  Railroad  Company. 

Haleakala  Ranch  Co. 

Honolua  Ranch  Co. 

Swiss  Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  Switzerland. 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  of  Mass. 

American  Central  Insurance  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  of  London. 

New  Zealand  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

German  Alliance  Insurance  Assn. 

General  A.  F.  &  L.  Assurance  Corp.,  Ltd'. 
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BISHOP  &  COMPANY 


BANKERS 

ESTABLISHED     1858 


Ttamact  a  General  Banking  Business,  including 
Exchange,  and  Collections,  Letters  of  Credit,  etc 

INTEREST    PAID    ON    FIXED    DEPOSITS 

REGULAR    SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT    MAINTAINED. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 
Fire— AutomobiJe— Marine 

Home  Office 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING.  401   California  St.,   San  Francisco. 

BISHOP  INSURANCE  AGENCY.  LTD.,  General  Agents 
fw  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Office  924  Bethel  Street,  Honolulu.         P.  O.  Box  854 

THAMES  (^  HEHSEY 

MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD.,  OF  LIVERPOOL 

Capital  $10,000,000 

LOUIS  ROSENTHAL,  General  Agent,  San  Francisco. 

BISHOP  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  LTD.,  General  Agents 

for  the  TerritOTy  of  Hawaii. 

Office  924  Bethel  Street,  Honolulu.         P.  O.  Box  854 

(4) 
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OLD    RELIABLE    IIWCOWPOHATtP    18501. 

Insurance 
Company 

'Netb   York 

I880EB  IMFBOVED  F0BH8  OF  POUOIEB. 
Cash  AufltB  over  $19,000,000 

HCNRY  B.  STOKES,  JOHN  LANDKRB, 


Bishop  insurance  agency,  ltd. 

QCNERAL  ABENTB  FOU  THE  TERRITOItY  OF  HAWAII 

OFFIOE:  924  BETHEL  ST.,  HOHOLULn  P.  0.  BOX  854 

The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance 

COMPANY 

Head  Office  at  Liverpool. 

Gross  Assets #54.759,553 

Assets  in  U.  S 12,335.%1 

Total  Fire  losses  paid  in  ihe  United  States  in  the 

course  of  59  years 108.073,282 

BISHOP  INSURANCE  AGENCY,   LTD.,  General  Agents 

for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Office  924  Bethel  Street,  Honolulu.  P.  O.  Box  854 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

or  LONDON 

Founded  1710. 
Oldest  and  H'eallhicst  Purely  Fire  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

Cash  Assets - .  .$14,322,690 

Net  Surplus 8,101,761 

BISHOP  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  LTD.,  General  Agents 

for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Office  924  Bethel  Street.  Honolulu.  P.  O.  Box  854 

(5) 
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Theo.  H.Davies&Co.,  Ltd. 

Kaahumanu  St.,  Honolulu,  and  Hilo,  Hawaii,  T.  H. 

General  and  Gemmisslen  Merchants  and  Suear  Factors 

Agents  for  Lloyda: 

Union  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.^ 

Northern  Assurance  Company  of  London, 

Law  Union  and  Crown  Insurance  Company  of  London. 

London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co. 

Catiaillan-Jlustrallati  R.  m.  %Uau»tAp  Cln« 
eiwraeurs  Kcunfs  Jlreimd  ttie  Olortd  S.  %.  tint 
e.  Brewer  •  Cos.  Boston  Cine  of  Sallina  Ueoccis 
Bllo  JIaents  Bnicrican-Bawalljn  Steamslilif  Co. 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Co. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANH 


426  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Agents  for 

American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS 

BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

THE  CHINA  TRADERS  INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

82  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
«) 
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E.  0.  Hall  &  Son,  Ltd. 


The  Michigan  Stove  Co's 
GARLAND 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

ETerytbiog:  in  Enameled  Ware*  Tinwaie*  Crocfcety  and  Glass- 
ware.   Refrigferators,  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Filters,  Blue 
Flame  Oil  Stoves,  &c.    Complete  assortment 
of  Cut  Glass,  FaQC7  China  and  Cutlery. 

HARDWARE 
Sherwin  Williams  Prepared  Paints 

Sporting  Goods 
Autos  and  Auto  Sundries 

Cofoer  ol  Fort  and  Kins;  Streets,  Honolulu. 

Cbe  Beaver  Cuncb  Room 

Omwtite  $pr«KHs «  Co.,  Tort  St.,  fiOMliiM,  C.  fi. 
OptR  troH  4  a.  a.  to  le  p.  n. 

f ir$t-eia$$  Cunctoes,  Cea  and  Coffee 

Served  at  Sbon  notice 

SMia  Daitr,  %iim  nk.    eisan  asd  tobaccos  of  eiMkt  Brandt.    Plain  and 
Taney  Plptt  and  Smoktri'  j\mc\t$. 
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H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

IMPORTERS  AND  GENERAL 
COMMISSION  AGENTS  .    .    . 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    2«8    MARKET    ST. 


Pacific  Afail  Steamship  Company, 

Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 

Toyo  Kisen  KaiSha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company), 
American- Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 

Hawaiian  Line  of  Packets  to  San  Francisco, 

Liverpool  Line  of  Packets,  Bremen  Line  of  Packets. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Svea  Insurance  Co.  Phanix  Insurance  Co. 

Tokio  Marine  Insurance  Co..  Lid. 

Glol>e  &  Rutgers  Fire  Ins.  Co.  Colonial  Fire  Underwrit' 

Guardian  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

AGENTS  FOR: 

Grove  Farm   Plantation, 
Hawaii  Mill  Company, 
Kekaha  Sugar  Company,  Ltd., 
Kipahulu  Sugar  Company, 
The  Koloa  Sugar  Company, 
Kukaiau  Plantation  Company,  Ltd., 
Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Oatiu  Sugar  Company,  Ltd., 
Pioneer   Mill  Company,  Ltd. 


(8) 
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WORKS    AT 


Honolulu,  T.  H.      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS,  SULPHATE  OF 
AMMONIA,  NTTR.  OF  SODA,  POTASH 
SALTS,  ORGANIC  FERTILIZER  MATERI- 
ALS, BONE  PRODUCTS,  PHOSPHORIC  AND 
SUPHURIC  ACID,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  Etc 


WE   MANUFACTURE  FERTILIZERS  TO  SUIT  ALL  KINDS  OF 
SOILS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


For  Further  Particular  Apply  to 

1  ■  ■  I  mm  I 

HONOLULU:    2365  King  St, 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    268  Market  St 
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RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITS  ANY  BUSI- 
NESS IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  TRUST. 

As  dealers  in  Real  ELstate,  StocKs  and 
Bonds,  its  officers  are  fEuniliakT  with  local 
values  and  hence  are  specially  fitted 
to  handle  estates  either  as  Trustees, 
Executors,  Guardians  or  Agents. 

Safety  Deposit  Vault  witti  Boxes  for  Rent 

Cabto  Addrau:    "WATERHQUSC"    HoMluhi 


KILAUEA   VOLCANO 

is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  natural 
attractions,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  a  perfect  wonder-land. 

The  only  active  Volcano  in  the  world 
where  the  visitor  can  go  down  into  its 
depths  with  perfect  seifety. 

Write  for  information  concerning  the 
trip;  address 

HENRY  WATERHOUSE  TRUST  CO.,  LTD. 

HONOLULU 
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Matson  Navigation  Company 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 
Passenger  and  Freight  Steamers  Between 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

AND 

Hawaiian  Islands 

For  Rates  and  other  information  apply  to  their  Agents 

eastle  (f  eooke.  Ctd.^ 

SUGAR  FACTORS  AND  AGENTS, 
Stangenwald  Building,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

REPRESENTING 

Apokaa  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.,  The      Baldwin     Automatic     Juice 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Weigher, 

Wahiawa  Water  Co..  Ltd.,  Deming  Superheaters, 

Waialua  Agricultural  Co.,  Ltd.,  S"*"'^  Fuel  F^?P°^'^"\     . 

The  Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  ^ew  England   Mutual   Life  Insur- 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  ,  "^*  fo.. 

Wahiawa     Consolidated     Pineapple      ^^^.^^Y^^Z.VCo.    (Hartford 

Co.,  Ltd.,  pjre) 

The  George  F.  Blake  Mfg.  Co.,  National  Fire  Insurance  Co., 

Fulton  Iron  Works.  Protector     Underwriters     of     The 

The   American    Tool  and   Machine  Phoenix  of  Hartford. 

Co.,  Fireman's      Fund     Insurance'     Co. 

American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  (Marine  Department  only), 

Weston's  Centrifugals,  Planters'  Line  Shipping  Co., 

Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Matson  Navigation  Co. 


G.  P.  Castle.  President.  C  H.  Atherton,  Treasurer. 

E.  D.  Tennev.  Vice-President  and  T.  H.  Petrie,  Secretary, 

Manager,  L.  T.  Peck,  Auditor. 
W.  A.  BowEN,  2nd  Vice-President. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "CASTLECOOK." 

P.  O.  Box  148        ;        :        :        :        Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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Wm.  G.  Ibwin, 

President  and  Manager. 


Richard  Ivebs,  Secretary. 


H.  M.  Whitney, 

F.  W.  Wilson,  Audit. 


Wm.  6.  Irwin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sugar  Factors  and 
Commission   Agents 


^HONOLULU,  H.  I 


PLANTATION   AGENCIES 

Oiowalu  Company,  Olowalu,  Maui. 
Kilauea  Sugar  Plantation  Company,  Kilauea,  Kauai. 
Hilo  Sugar  Company,  Wainaku,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
Paauhau  Sugar  Plantation  Company,  Hamakua,  Hawaii. 
Hakalau  Plantation  Company,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
Hutchison  Sugar  Plantation  Company,  Kau,  Hawaii. 
Waimanalo  Sugar  Company.  Waimanalo,  Oahu. 
HotKilulu  Plantation  Company,  Aiea,  Oahu. 

INSURANCE    AGENCIES 

?E 

Royal  Insurance  Co.  of  Liverpool. 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  of  Edinburgh. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.  of  London. 
'  MARINE 

Wilhelma  of  Magdeburg  General  Insurance  Co. 
,  AGENTS— 

Oosania  Stoamthip  Company  of  San  Framisoa. 

Baldwin  Loeomotiva  Works  sf  nriladalpMa. 
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CLAUS  SPRECKELS  WM.  G.  IRWIN 

Claus  Spreckels  &  Co.  | 

BANKERS 

HONOLULU 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AGENTS: 

Wells,  Fargo-Nevada  National  Bank 

^_^^         or  SAN  FRANCISCO  ( 

DRAW    EXCHANGE    ON 

San  Francisco Wells  Fargo-Nevada  National   Bank 

of  San  Francisco. 
London The   Union   of   London   and   Smith's   L 

Bank,  Ltd.  f 

New  York American   Exchange   National   Bank.   ^ 

Chicago Com  Exchange  National  Bank., 

Paris Credit  Lyonais. 

Berlin Dresdner  Bank. 

Hongkong  and  Yokohama ....  Hongkong     and     Shanghai     Banking 

Corporation. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  .  .Bank  of  Australasia. 
Victoria  and  Vancouver Imperial   Bank  of  Canada. 


\i 


3!  TRANSACT  A  GENERAL  BANKING 

AND    EXCHANGE    BUSINESS 

CABLE  TRANSFERS  ISSUED. 
Deposits  Received. 
Loans  made  on  Approved  Security. 
Commercial  and  Traveler's  Credit  Issued. 
Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold. 

"2     Collections  Accounted  for  Promptly  and  at  Lowest  Current  Rales. 
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The  BANK  OF  HAWAH,  Ltd. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  -  $1,000,000.00 

Receives  Deposits  subject  to  Check. 

Sells  Drafts  on  all  parts  of  the  world 

Issues  Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit 

Savings  Department  accepts  deposits  and  allows  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4i  per  cent,  per  annum. 

YOUR    BUSINESS    SOLICITED. 

HAWAIIAN  TRUST  CO.,  LTD. 

Capital  Fully  Paid  Up  -  $1,000,000 

923  FORT  ST.     -    HONOLULU 

Aaepls  Trusts  created  by  will  or  othent-iie,  ads  as  Executor.  Guardian, 
A  dtuinistralor  and  Assignee.  Attends  to  the  management   oj  real  and  per- 
sonal estates  and  lo  the  eolleclion  and  remittance  of  income. 
SAFE    DEPOSIT    BOXES    FOR    RENT. 
Valuables   received  for   Storage  in  Fire  and  Burglar  Prbof  Vaults. 
Members  of  Honolulu   Stock    and   Bond  Exchange,    and  can   always 
secure  good  investments  in  Hawaiian  Secutilies. 

CORRESPONDBNCE    SOLICITEU. 

INSURANCE    DEPARTMENT. 

FIRE.  LIFE.  ACCIDENT, 
.MARINE.  PLATE  GLASS, 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE, 
SURETY  BONDS. 

(14) 
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The  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Co. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 

Established  1852. 
MANUFACTURERS   OF 
Sugar  Mills,  Sugar  Machinery,  Steam  Boilers, 

Steel  Tanks,  Riveted  Steel  Pipe,  Cane  Cars. 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR 
John  Fowler  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Leeds. 
Hersey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston, 
National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
Sugar  Apparatus  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Co.,  Worcester,  ^^ass., 
Henshaw,  Bulkley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works,  San  Francisco, 
De  la  Vergne  Refrigerating  Macliine  Co.,  New  York, 
Valvoline  Oil  Co.,  New  York. 
Krajewfki-Pesant  Co.,  New  York, 
Atlas  Engine  Works,  Indianapolis. 
Standard  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Oakland. 

DEALERS   IN 
Engineers'  Supplies.  Plumbing  Supplies.  Steam  Engines, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pipe,  Casting  and  Boiler  Tubes, 
Iron  and  Steel,  Valves  and  Fittings,  ^lachinery  and 
Machine  Tools,  Road  Machinerv  and  Rock  Crushers, 
Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases.  Etc.,  Etc, 
SPECIALTIES 
Lillic   Film   Evaporator, 
Krajewski  Cane  Crusher. 
Hamilton  Corliss  Engine, 
Valvoline  Oils, 
Heart  Leather  r.clt. 
Standard  Gas  Engines. 
Office  and  Store:  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops: 

NUUANU  STREET,  KAKAAKO. 

Honolulu  Iron  Works  Co. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:    11  Broadway.  New  York,  Suite  111.1. 
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HAWAIIAN  GAZEHE  CO., 


LIMITED 


Makers,  Art  and  Cammerclal  Printers 


REGULAR     publications: 


DAILY  ADVBmSDI,    EsUblUM  I8H.    OMtsL    UrfM.    MgUtsL    CkaSMH 

gnalar  Uui  iQ  «Uier  daiUti  cnMied.    RucIhs  tfUn  wklu  ptfUillM.  $1M 

SUNDAY   ABVDmtEII,    ropibr   taiariu.     Urgcst   dlT  cfroilallN.    Srwts. 

Ssdaly  u<  oUv  gittrtalalig  lutvo.    $3^X1  per  /Mr. 
UZETTE,  (t«nl-WNkly),  TM  lead«f  ttuiilg  *f  HHflili.  Ctin  uOrt  bimb. 

UfKHaj  vitublt  u  idttntson.    %MM  pw  jmr. 
KUOKOA.    HiwiHiB.    4(11  jur.    Ludbg  pgUKaUag  li  tk«  nnaatii.    A  frail 

Iitonu  will  fordp  ui  doautlc  aditrtlsws.    ftM  per  vmt. 

HJUILM'  HOHTHLY,    Kwsgilnd  Hgt«st  ixhrlir  h  uis  |ri<i*9  ud  ufv 

■anfKlm.    A  woifd  widt  drolitlH.    $U0  par  jpMr. 
FOTESm  AND  AHICIK.TURIST,    Dtlldal  pgNhatlH   ol  tt*  lurd  it  Afrl- 
nlur«  ud  Forntr)';  c«>«rlig  eierj  subjta  ol  inirgii  li  dlrtrsifltd  firMii: 
linluNo  U  Uo  Una  It  (!« Triples.    $1.00  par  jnr. 


HAWAIIAN  GAZETTE  CO.,  LTD. 

65  S.  King  St Hnolulu,  Hawaii 


by  Google 


S.  G.  Willies,  President.  G.  P.  Wilder,  Vice-President. 

R.  W.  Cathcart,  Secretary  emd  Treasurer. 


WILDER  <&  CO..  Ltd. 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Lumber  and  Builders'  Hardware 

PAINTS    AND    OILS,    DOORS,    SASHES, 
BLINDS.  WALL  PAPER,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Corittr  Tort  and  Quten  Sts     -      ■      gaaolulu,  C  fj. 


T.  May,  President  S.  G.  Wilder,  Secretary 


HONOLULU'S  LEADING  GROCERY 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Groceries,  Provisions, 
Teas  and  Coffee. 

MAY'S  OLD  KONA  COFFEE  A  SPECIALTY. 

Salesrooms  occupy  the  whole  lower  floor  of  the  elegant 
Boston  Building,  Fort  Street. 


H0nry  May  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 
Telephones  22—92  :       P.  O.   Box  386 


DAVID  DAYTON 

*  *  *  * 
Red  Estate  and  'Business  Agent 


137  Merchant  St        i 

(18) 
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f:  a.  schaefer  a  co. 

SUGAR  FACTORS 
IMPORTERS,  AND 
COMMISSION  AGENTS 

Merchant  Street  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

JAMES  F.  MORGAN 
Auctioneer  and  Stockbroker 

Stoek*  and  Bends  bougirt  and  nid 

Fiat-niOOF  MLESROOM,    >47-SS7  KUHUM«HII  STREn,  HOIIOUIUI 


J.  F.  Morgan,  I'rciidcnt  A.  F.  Clark,  Treasurfr. 

Frank  Hustace,  Manascr. 

Hustace-Peck  Company,  Ltd. 

^i  DRAYMEN   X«- 

Queen  Street,  Honolulu. 

Dealer?  in  Firewood  and  Coal,    Wliite  and  Black  Sand  Supplied  lo  Order 

ALL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  DELIVERED. 

Office  Telephone  295       :       ;       :       Stable  Telephone  416 


Union-Pacific  Transfer  Company,  Ltd. 

(Formerly  Union  Express  and  Pacific  Transfer  Co.) 


FIREWOOD  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY   DELIVERED. 

Office,  King  Street,  near  Fort       :       :       :      Telephone  58 
i\9) 
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HOLLISTER  DRUG  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE     AND      RETAIL 

DRUGGISTS 


The  Oiliest  and  Best  Known  Drug  Firm  lii  tlie  Islands 

10C6  FORT  ST.  HONOLULU,    T-   H. 


M.  MclNERNY 

Haberdmaher  and  Clothlar 

Merchant  and  Fort  Streets  Honolulu,  T.   H . 

Everything  Pertaining  to  Gentlemen's 

Wearing  Apparel 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 

Men's  and  Boys'  Ready-to-Wear  Clotliing 

Good  Fitting,  Durable  and  Cheap 

A    COMPLETE    SHOE    DEPARTMENT    MAINTAINED 

AT  MCINTVRE  SLOCK.  FORT  9TRCET,  NEAR  CORNER  OF  KING 

M.   MclNEIRNY 


ABRAHAM    PERNANOCZ  EDWIN    K.    FERNANDEZ 

ABRAHAPl  FERNANBBZ  &  SON 

IMPORTERS  AND   DBALBR5   IN 

Agricultural  Implements 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  Stoves,  Leathers,  Skins,  Shoe  Flodfags,  Fbh  Neti, 
Twine,  Rope,  Steel  aod  Galvaoiied  Wire  Qoth,  Poultry,  Net- 
ting, Rubber  Hote,  Paints,  Oils,  Colors,  Varatsbes, 
Brushes  and  General  Metcbandise. 

Noe.  44.60   KINO   STREET,   KAXSEY   BUOCK 
P.  O.  Box  748  (Bet.  Nuuanu  and  Smith  Streets,  Honolulu)  Telepboac  189. 


(20) 
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Metropolitan  Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 

51-58    KING    STREET 


Wholenia  md  Ratall  Butehen  ind  Navy  Caiiliaeloi* 


DEALERS    IN: 

raULTRT,    FISH,    BUTTEII    «HD    EBGS 

TELEPHONE  45  :  '.P.O.  Box  504 

Metropolitan  Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 

TANNERY  DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Upper  Leilbet  (or  Shoa,  RJcc  Latbtr,  Lace  Ltatfxr, 

Hydraulic  Leather  (or  Pumps,  ThHe  and  Tan  Sbcullngt,  etc. 
rMlMy  tA  KhW.'  Slora  Md  WMiiNVMt  Wniriy  HMk^  BiHnI  St. 

TELCPHONC  143  P.  O.  BOX  804 

CATTON,  NEILL  &  CO.,  LTD. 

QXJEEN    ST,    BET.    ALAKEA 
AND  RICHARDS,  HONOLULU 

FoundBrs,  Boiler  Makers  ami  Maciilnists 


p.  O.  BOX  324 TELEPHONE  210 

HONOLULU    MARINE    RAILWAY 

tut  A  CAPACITT  FM  TMRH  UP  VCSSOI  ISaO  TONS  M  LMHT  ULLAST 

Wt  are  prepared  to  Haul  (Jp  and  Repair  any  Vetsel  up  to  tbe 
Maximum  Tonnage  ai  above.  Cfaarges  for  tbe  «se  o[  Rail- 
way no  more  than  San  Francisco  Prices.  Repain  u  per  Con- 
tract.   Malnials  of  all  klodt  cooitantly  on  hand. 

SORENSOM  A  LYLE,      PMCTICAl  SHIPWRISHTS 

(21) 
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Otto  A.  Bierbach,  President.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

CHAMBERS  DRUG  CO.,  LTD. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists  and  Perfainers 


American,  French,  German  and  English  Perfumes  and  Soaps. 
Drugs,  Chemicals,  Patents,  Etc. 

POPULAR     PRICES. 

Telephone  131.       Cor.  Fort  and  King  Sts.       Honolulu,  T.  H. 

The  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd. 

SPECIAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  CANE  AND  RICE  LANDS. 
Soil   Analysis   Made   and   Fertilizer   Furnished   Suitable   to   Soil.   Climate 

and  Crop, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonium,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Bone  Meal,  H.  G.  Phosphates, 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  Ground  Coral 

Fertilizers   for  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities.     Fertilize  your  Lawns 
viilh  our  Special  Lmvii  Fertiliser, 

OFFICE;  FACTORY: 

Bre-jjer  Block.  Queen  Street.  At  hi-ilei.  beyond  Prison. 

Telephone  27?  Telephone  430 

P.  O.  BOX  7<'7- 

C.  M.  Cooke,  Pres.      E.  D.  Tennev,  Vice-Pres.      J,  Watehhoi.'se.  Sec'y. 

E.  F.  Bishop,  Trcas.  and  Msr.      Geo.  H.  Robertson.  Auditor. 

W,  M.  Alexander.  C  H.  Athektok,  Directors. 

Norman   Watkins,  General   Superintendent. 

Hoholuin,  T.  H- 

B.  F.  EHLERS  &  CO. 

Ehltn'  nodi,  Fort  SI,  Honolulii 


DRY  GOODS  IMPORTERS 

^=^=  MILLINERY  ^=^= 

PANCY  GOODS  RECEIVED  BY  EVERY  STEAMER 

1^2) 
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HAWAIIAN  FOLK  TALES. 

Compiled  by  Thos.  G.  Thrum. 

Agreeable  to  announcement  in  last  Annual  this  long  looked 
for  volume  of  Native  Legends  was  published  last  spring  in  Chi- 
cago, by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  in  a  neat  12  mo.  of  274  pages, 
with  glossary  and  sixteen  full-page  half-tone  illustrations.  It  has 
met  with  a  very  gratifying  reception  from  the  English  reading 
world,  and  in  these  islands  such  appreciation'  has  been  shown  as 
to  have  already  called  for  supplies  beyond  its  portion  of  the 
edition. 

The  following  extracts  from  press  notices  of  "Folk  Tales"  will 
show  what  strangers  and  friends  have  to  say  of  it : 

"From  every  possible  authentic  source  has  been  gathered  th«  materia] 
for  Hawaiian  Folk  Tales.  Missionaries,  educated  natives  and  the  word- 
of-mouth  tales  of  those  living  near  natural  objects  to  which  legends  have 
attached  are  all  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  the 
first  interest.  Photographs  of  semi -religious  scenes  »  *  •  assist  in 
making  these  old  fables  and  fairy  stories  live  again,  an  appropriate  relic 
of  days  now  departed." — Literary  News. 


"These  stories  have  the  characteristic  qualities  of  savage  legends,  the 
singular  idealism,  together  with  the  revelation  of  barbaric  customs  and 
manners,  •  ■  *  They  echo  with  the  noise  of  sea  and  storm,  and  glow 
with  the  fires  of  the  island  volcanoes.  The  style  in  which  they  are  re- 
lated is  usually  simple  and  agreeable,  thouch  in  some  instances  it  would 
gain  in  effectiveness  from  the  omission  of  intensives.  They  seem  to  have 
considerable  value  as  a  key  to  national  characteristics,  customs,  and  his- 
tory. The  illustrations,  sixteen  in  number,  are  of  unusual  beauty  and 
interest," —  Vogue. 

"The  book  forms  an  octavo  volume  and  has  been  issued  in  an  artistic 
and  substantial  manner.  From  the  personal  point  of  view  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  1  know  of  no  similar  work  about  Hawaii  whose  appear- 
ance has  given  such  keen  pleasure.  *  •  •  The  folk-tales  of  this  book 
fulfill  the  special  requisities  called  for  in-  the  treatment  of  the  folk-lore 
of  a  savage  people,  namely :  brevity,  accuracy,  and  interest.  It  is  a  volume 
that  will  be  read  with  delight  by  the  thousands  of  tourists  reaching  here 
yearly,  and  it  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  those  desiring  to  dip  beneath 
the  surface  of  our  Polynesian  beliefs  and  myths.  Here  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  hundred  well-edited  pages  may  be  found  material  for  a 
hundred  Hawaiian  stories,  if  one  has  the  tact  to  properly  apply  them. 
But  in  doing  this  let  none  of  us  again  commit  the  folly  of  making  useless 
additions  to  our  island  folk-lore,  or  grafting  alleged  improvements  thereon, 
which  in  some  instances  in  the  past,  I  must  say  and  be  truthful,  have 
reached  the  verge  of  hterary  impropriety." — Arthur  Johmlone  in  Even' 
ing  Bulletin. 

"The  truth  of  Pope',?  saying:  'The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
is  more  widely  recognised  now  than  formerly,  and  the  comparative  study 
of  the    folk-lore   of  primitive   races  has   risen   to  the   rank   of  a   sciences 
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Especially  worthy  of  attention  are  the  folk-lore  and  niythology  of  the 
Hawaiian  branch  of  ihe  Polynesian  race,  isolated  as  it  was  from  tEi«  rest 
of  mankind  for  so  many  centuries.  In  order,  however,  to  be  of  any 
scientific  value,  or  to  give  any  insight  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
that  primitive  people,  these  legends  should  be  given  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  words  in  which  they  were  recited  by  the  hereditary  story-tellers  of 
the  olden  time. 

"At  present,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  them  in  their  primitive 
simplicity,  unmixed  with  foreign  sentiments  and  ideas.  As  the  supply 
generally  follows  the  demand,  there  is  danger  that  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  legends,  as  well  as  that  of  bogus  idols  may  become  a  flourishing 
■branch  of  industry.  •  '  •  II  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  see  this  col- 
lection of  authentic  legends,  which  retain  so  much  of  the  antique  sim- 
plicity and  flavor  of  the  originals.     ♦    •    ♦ 

"It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  legends  about  the  hero  Maui  with  the 
New  Zealand  and  Manihiki  versions  of  the  same  exploits.  The  story,  too, 
-of  Hiku  and  Kawelo  is  almost  identical  with  the  New  Zealand  tradition 
^out  Hutu  and  Pare. 

"The  make-up  of  the  book  is  attractive,  while  the  illustrations  from 
photographs  are  well  chosen  and  beautiful.  It  meets  a  long  felt  want,  and 
will  be  welcome  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  legends,  the  poetry 
and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Wa  Kahiko. — tV.  D.  Alexander  in  Advertiser. 

"This  is  a  compilation  by  Mr.  Thos.  G,  Thrum,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
conferred  a  favor  on  all  Polynesian  .scholars.  Many  of  these  tales  and 
traditions  have  the  true  Polynesian  ring  about  them.  *  *  *  Some  of 
the  tales  given  are  common  property  of  the  race,  and  are  not  peculiar  to 
Hawaii,  although,  as  so  often  happens,  ihey  are  localized.  •  •  •  These 
legends  belong  to  a  very  ancient  period  in  the  history  of  the  race,  long 
tiefore  the  separate  branches  took  up  their  quarters  in  Hawaii,  New  Zea- 
land. Tahiti,  Samoa,  or  other  parts. 

"Our  word  to  Mr.  Thrum  is  'wela  ka  hao,'  and  we  express  the  hope 
that  he  and  his  collaborators  will  follow  up  this  volume  with  others  on 
the  same  lines,  for  in  so  doing  he  will  give  great  pleasure  to  Polynesian 
scholars.*'— /o«r.  Pol.  Soc.  (of  N.  Z.). 


"It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  book  is  only  of  value  to  students  of 
folk-lore;  on  the  contrary,  it  possesses  a  charm  for  lovers  of  legend  and 
primitive  fkrlion.  M!any  of  the  tales  are  characterized  by  poetic  beauty, 
and  often  the  human  interest  is  strongly  marked.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  specialist  the  volume  is  of  great  value,  because  it  offers  another  op- 
portunity to  make  comparisons  with  the  legends  of  other  races,  Mr. 
Thrum  has  executed'  his  task  with  signal  success,  and  the  attractiveness 
of  the  book  is  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  i6  admirable  photographs." — 
Herald   (Boston). 


"This  collection  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  folk  lore  of  the  world,  and 
the  legends  here  retold  have  all  the  fascination  of  the  land  where  they 
originated.  Moreover,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  similarity  of  many  of  the 
myths  with  beliefs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  pointing  to  an 
.antiquity  which  invests  them  with  special  interest," — Chicago  Bulletin, 


Price  $1.75.  or  by  mail  to  order,  $1,90. 

THOS.  G.  THRUM.  Publisher  &  Bookseller, 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 
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RERGSTROM  MUSIC  CQ.  [  JD. 

FORT  ST.,    HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

The  Only  Music  Store  in  the  Hawaiian    Islands, 

Largest  Collections  of  HA  WA 11  A  N  SONGS  and  UKULELES. 

SONGS  OF  HA  WAH—a  new  book. 

WEBER,   STECK  and  CHKKERING  PIANOS. 
PIANOLAS,   VICTOR    TALKING  MACHINES. 

J.  M.  DOV/SETT, 

Merchant  St..   •   Honolulu.  T.  H. 

agent  for: 
Hartford  Firs  Inturaneo  Company, 

OF    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Wostchostor  Firo  Insuranoe  Company, 

OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Palatino  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

W.  W.  AHANA  CO.,  LTD. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

ESTABUSHED    J884  :  s  :  INCORPORATED  ;i900 


Finest  Line  of  English  and  American  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Goods,    Linen,  Khaki  and  Cotton  Dock, 


62  S.  KING  ST.      :       :       :       :      PHONE  9&6 
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UNITED  -  STATES  -  GOVERNMENT  -  DEPOSITflRY 


Capital    1500,000 

Surplus   Iiot^ooo 

DIRECTORS: 

CECIL  BROWN,  Prestdeni  M.  P.  ROBINSON,  Vice-President 

L.  T.   PECK.  Cathier. 

GEO.  N.  WILCOX,  W.  R.  CASTLE,  BRUCE  CARTWRIGHT. 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted 

Exchange  Bought  and  Sold  on  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Money  Transmitted  by  Cable. 

Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  Issued. 
Accounts  of  Firms,  Corporations  and  Individuals  SoUdled. 

Ka  Hale  OM  Totophom  28 

W.  W.  DIMOND  ft  CO.,  LTD. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in: 

Pottery,  Glassware,  Art  Goods, 
KitcliaD  Utensils,  Lamps,  Cutlaiy, 

Plated  Ware,  Silvir  Ware,  Hotel  Supplies. 

aol-E:  AG1ENT8 
Jewel  Stoves.  Monarch  Blue  Flame  Oil  Stoves,  Carney  ReFri- 

gerators,  U.  S.  Cream  Separators,  Day  Time  Register. 
53-55-57  King  Street  Honolulu,  HawaU 
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